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THE PATKIOT 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

(Translated by the autfwr) 


I am sure that Chitragupta, who keeps 
strict record at the gate of Death, must 
have noted down in big letters aoca- 
eations against me, which had escaped my 
attention altogether. On the other hand, 
many of ray sins, that have passed unnoticed 
^by others, loom large in ray own memory. 
The story of ray transgression, that I am 
igoing to relate, belongs to the latter kind, and 
I hope that a frank confession of it, before it 
is finally entered in the Book of Doom, may 
'lessen its culpability. 

It all happened yesterday afternoon, on 
« day of festival for the Jains in our neigh- 
bourhood. I was going out with my wife, 
Kalika, to tea at the house of my friend 
Nayanmohan. 

My wife’s name means literally a ‘bud.’ 
It was given by my father-in-law, who is 
thus soley responsible for any discrepancy 
between its implication and the reality to 
'Which it is attached. There is not the least 
tremor of hesitancy in my wife’s nature ; 
her opinions on most subjects have reached 
their terminus. Once, when she had been 
vigorously engaged in picketing against 
British cloth in Burrabazar, the awe-struck 
menabers of her party in a fit of excessive 
admiration gave her the name, Dhruva-vrata, 
the woman of unwavering vows. 

My name is Girindra, the Lord of the 
Rocks, so common among my countrymen, 
whose character generally lails to act up 
Jo it Kalika’s admirers simply know me as 
^he husband of my wife and pay no heed 


to my name. By good luck inherited from 1 
my ancestors I have, however, some kind 
of significance, which is considered to be 
convenient by her followers at the Mme of 
collecting subscriptions. 

There is a greater chance of hormony 
between husband and wife, when they are 
different in character, like the shower of rgiu 
and the dry earth, than when they are of a 
uniform constitution. I am somewhat slipshod 
by nature, having no grip over thingSi while 
ray wife has a tenacity of mind which 
never allows her to let go the thing which 
it has in its clutches. This very disstiiiilaiity 
helps to preserve peace in our household. 

But there is one point of difference 
between us, regarding which no adjusteent 
has yet become possible. Kalika believes that 
I am unpatriotic. 

This is very dipoonoerting, because 
according to her, truth is what she {irodiaims 
to be true. She has numeimua thterpat 
evidences of my love for my connti^ ; bul ^ 
it disdains to don the livery of the bian<t of 
nationalism, professed by her own party, 
she fiercely refuses to acknowledge it. 

Prom my younger days, I have continued 
to be a confirmed book-lover : indeed, I am 
hopelessly addicted to buying books. Sven 
my enemies would not dare to deny that 1 
read them ; and my friends know only too 
vfell how fond 1 am of discassing their oon- 
teuts. This had the effect of eliminating 
most of my friends, till I have left to tne 
Banbihari, the sole companion of my loneij 
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debates. We have jtist passed throagh t 
per iodt when oer polioe anthotitjes, on the 
one hand, have associated the worst form of 
sedition with the presenoe of the Gita in our 
possession ; and otir patriots, on their side, 
have found it impossible to reconcile appre- 
ciation of foyeign literature with devotion to 
one’s Motberdand. Oar traditional Goddess 
of culttire, Saraswati, because of her white 
completion, has come to be regarded with 
suspicion by our young nationalists. It was 
openly declared, when the students shunned 
their College lectures, that the water of the 
divine lake, on which Saraswati had her 
white lotus seat, had no efficacy in extin- 
guishing the fire of ill-fortune that has been 
raging for centuries round the throne of our 
Mother, Bharat-Lakshmi. In any case, intel- 
lectual culture was considered to be a super- 
fluity in the proper growth of our political 
life. 

In spite of ray wife’s excellent example 
and powerful urgings I do not wear Khaddar, 
— not because there is anything wrong in it, 
nor because I am too fastidious in the choice 
of my wardrobe. On the contrary, among 
those of my traits, which are not in perfect 
consonance with our own national habits, I 
cannot include a scrupulous care as to how 
I dress. Once upon a time, before Kalika 
had her modern transformation, I used to 
wear broad-toed shoes from Chinese shops 
and forgot to have them polished. I had a 
dread of putting on socks : I preferred 
‘Punjabis’ to English shirts, and overlooked 
their accidental deficiency in buttons. These 
habits of mine constantly produced domestic 
cataclysms, threatening our permanent sepa- 
ration. Kalika declared that she felt ashamed 
to appear before the public in my company. 
I readily absolved her from the wifely duty 
of accompanying me to those parties where 
my presence would be discordant 

The times have changed, but my evil 
fortune persists. Kalika stilt has the habit of 
repeating : 'T am ashamed to go out with 
you.” Formerly, I hesitated to adopt the 
uniform of her set, when she belonged to 
the pre-nationalist age ; and I still feel 
reluctant to adopt the uniform of the present 
regime, to which she owns her allegiance. 

The fault lies deep in my own nature. 
I shrink from all conscious display of 
sectarian marks about my person. This shy- 
ness on ray part leads to incessant verbal 
explosions in our domestic world, because of 
the* inherent incapacity of Kalika to accept 


as final any natural difierenoe, which her 
partner in life majr possess. Her mind is 
like a mountain stream, that boisterously 
goes rpund and round a rock, pushing against 
it in a vain effort to nwike it flow with its 
own cnrreot. Her contact with i different 
point of view froin her Own seems to ex- 
ercise an irresistible reflex action upon her 
serves, throwing her into involuntary con- 
‘vulsions. 

While getting ready to go out yesterday, 
the tone with which Kalika protested against 
my non-Khaddar dress was anything bat 
sweet. Unfortanately, I had my inveterate 
pride of intellect, that forced me into a 
discussion with my wife. It was unpleasant^ 
and what more, futile. 

“Women find it convenient,’’ I said to her, 
“to veil their eyes and walk tied to the 
leading strings of authority. They feel safe 
when they deprive their thoughts of all 
freedom, and confine them in the strict 
Zenana of conformity. Oar ladies today 
have easily developed their devotion to 
Khaddar, because it has added to the over- 
burdened list of our outward criterions of 
propriety, which seem to comfort them.” 

Kalika replied with almost fanatical fnry : 
“It will be a great day for my country, when 
the sanctity of wearing Khaddar is as 
blindly believed in as a dip in the holy 
water of the Ganges. Reason crystallised 
becomes custom. Free thoughts are like 
ghosts, which find their bodies in conven- 
tion. Then alone they have their 
solid work, and no longer float about in a 
thin atmosphere of vacillation.” 

I could see that these were the wise say- 
ings of Nayanmohan, with the quotation 
marks worn out ; Kalika found no diflioulty 
in imagining that they were her own. 

The man who invented the proverb, ‘The 
silent silence all antagonist’, must have been 
unmarried. It made my wife all the ^ more 
furious, when I offered her no answer. “Your 
protest against caste”, she explained, “is only 
confined to your mouth. We, on the 
contrary, carry it out in practice by imposing 
a uniformly white cover over all colour dis- 
tinctions.” 

I was about to reply, that my protest 
against caste did truly have its origin in my 
mouth, whenever T accepted with relish the 
excellent food cooked by a Muhammadan. It 
was certainly oral, but not verbal ; and its 
movements were truly inward. An external cover 
bides distinotions, but does not remove them. 
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I am sDTe my aTgumect deserved utter- 
auce, but being a faSpless male, I timidly 
eongbt safety in a speechless neutrality ; for, 
1 knew, from repeated ezper^uoev that such 
discussions, started in our domestic seclusion, 
are invariably canied by my wife, like 
eoiled linen, to her friendly circle to be 
ruthlessly beaten and mangled. She has the 
unpleasant habit of collecting counter-argU'*^ 
ments from the mouth of Professor Nayan-* 
moban, exultantly flinging them in my face, 
and then rushing away from the arena with- 
out waiting for my answer. 

I was perfectly certain about what was in 
store for me at the Professor’s tea-table. 
There would be some abstruse dissertation on 
the relative position in Hindu culture of 
tradition and free thought, the inherited ex- 
perience of ages and reason which is vola- 
tile, inconclusive, and colourlessly universal. 
In the meanwhile, the vision floated before 
my mind’s eye of the newly-brought books, 
redolent of Morocco leather, mysteriously 
veiled in a brown paper cover, waiting for 
me by my cushions, with their shy virginity 
of uncut pages. All the same, I was com- 
pelled to keep my engagement by the dread of 
words, uttered and unuttered, and gestures 
suggestive of trouble. 

We had travelled only a short distance 
from our house. Passing by the street- 
hydrant, we had reached the tiled hut occu- 
pied by an up-oouptry shopkeeper, who was 
giving various forms to indigestibility in his 
cauldron of boiling mustard oil, when we 
were obstructed by a fearful uproar. 

The Marwaris, proceeding to their temple, 
carrying their costly paraphernalia of wor- 
ship, had suddenly stopped at this place. 
There were angry shouts, mingled with the 
sound of thrashing, and I thought that the 
crowd were dealing with some pickpocket, 
enjoying the vigour pf tlieir own indignation, 
which gave them the 'deiightfui freedom to 
be merciless towards one of their own 
fellow beipgs. When, by dint of impatiemt 
tooting of horn, our motor car reached the 
•centre of the excited crowd, we found that 
the old municipal sweeper of our district was 
being beaten. He bad just taken his after- 
fflOpn bath and was carrying a bucket of 


clean water in his right hand with a broom 
under his arm. Dressed in a check-patterned 
vest, with carefully combed hair still wet, 
he WMS walking home, holding hM seven- 
year-old grandson by his left hand, when 
accidentally he came in contact with some- 
body, or something, which gave rise to this 
violent outburst The boy was piteously im- 
ploring everybody not to hurt bis grand- 
father; and the old man himself with joined 
hands uplifted, was asking forg^ten^ for 
his unintentional oienoe. Tears wore stream- 
ing from his frighlened eyes, and bipod wai 
smeared across his grey beard. 

The sight was intolenble to me. I 
decided at once to take up the sweeper into 
my oar and thereby demonstrate to the pious 
party, that I was not of their cult 

Noticing my resRoeaness; Ralika guessed 
what was in hay mind. Griping my arm, 
she whispered : “What are you doing? Don’t 
you see he is a sweeper ?” 

“He may be a sweeper,’’ said t “but^ 
those people have no right to beat him in 
this brutal manner.” 

“It's his own fault.” Kalika answered, 
“Would it have hurt his dignity, if he had 
avoided the middle of the road ?” 

*1 don’t know”, 1 said impaHeOtty. 
“Anyhow, t am going to take him into my par.” 

“Then I leave your car this moment,” 
said Kalika angrily. “X refuse to travel 
with a sweeper.” 

“Can’t you see,” I argued, “that he was 
just bathed, and his clothes are clean, 
fact, much cleaner than those of the people 
who are beating him ?” 

He's a sweeper !” She said decisively. 
Then she called to the chauffeur« “Oahgadifi, 
drive on”, 

1 was defeated. It whs my cowardice. 

Nayanmohan, I am told, brought out some 
very profound sociologioBl argumunta, at the 
tea-table, specially dealing with the inevi- 
table inequality imposed upon men by their 
profession and the naturl! humiliation which 
is inherent in the ichemie of thin^ But 
his words did not xeach mj^ eats, and I sat 
silent all throis^h the svehing. 

1928'-Madmi 



THE KIND OF “PEACE” BRITAIN HAS OIFBN INDIA 

(India’s fax-Britannica) 

Bt J, T. sundbrland 


T HERS lies before me as I write an old 
ntimber of The Atlantic Monthly, dated 
Jtttiei 1908, containing an article, by 
Mr. J. M. Hnbbard, on British Rale in India, 
in which 1 find, among mnch else of similar 
nature, the following statement regarding the 
great blessing of peace which the Indian 
people were alleged to enjoy as the result 
of the conquest and government of their 
country by Great Britain. Says Mr. Hubbard : 

; India is enjoying peace which has not been 
dtatnrbed for 50 yeats ; a peace which is not that 
maintained by force of arms, but which arises 
from _pnre contentment. Nowhere elie in the 
world is there such oontentment by people under 
a foreign yoke.” 

At the very time this article appeared, 
India was seething with discontent ; ail 
Bengal was boiling with excitement and 
indignation over I^rd Curzon’s Partition 
of the province ; bombs were being thrown ; 
there were arrests without warrant and im- 
prisonments on every hand, and Lajpat Bai, 
because he had presumed to plead for a 
place Idt India in the Empire like that of 
Canada, bad been seized and berried away 
to imprisonment in Burma. 

1 call attention to these statements of 
Mr. Hubbard because similar utterances have 
been coming to us in great numbers for 
fifty years, all praising Great Britain’s 
80 'Called Pax>Britannica in India. Indeed, 
nothing is urged oftener to day in justifioa- 
tioh of British rule there than the claim 
that that rule has rekdued the Indian people 
from perpetual wars and bloodshed, and 
giV0ii /them the great blessing of peace, 
such peace as they had not known for 
centuries, if ever. 

Is the claim true? Was India a scene 
of perpetual oondict before the British name ? 
Bid Britain come bringing peabe— such peace, 
such rescue from war and bloodshed, such 
security, and therefore, such contentment, 
as has justified her in the past and as 
justifies her to-day in robbing the Indian 
people of their freedom and holding them 
in forced bondage ? 


If Britain brought psaoe to Indian wae^ 
it peace only after forcing on her long and 
terrible wars, wars of conquest wars bibodier 
than any she had ever known ? 

And if the British give India internal 
peace, did they give her also external peace? 
Or did they force upon her participation in 
foreign wars almost without number, 
which cost her the blood of hundreds of 
thousands of her sons? 

Still further. What was the nature of 
the internal peace, such as it was, which 
they gave India? was it of a kind wbicb 
meant happiness, healthy strength, sanitation 
of the country, freedom of the people, 
prosperity of the people ? Or was it a peace 
which meant foreign exploitation of the 
conntry, neglect of educatioBi neglect of 
sanitation, impoverishment and' starvation of 
the people, loss of national freedom, enslave* 
ment and degradation of the nation ? 

Not all kinds of peace are better than 
war. Has the so-caMed peace which Britain 
has given India been better than war ? Or has 
it been, as many Indians' and not a few 
Englishmen believe,, worse than any wars 
that lodia had ever known before the 
British came? 

Let us See just what are the facts ? 

First, as to the condition of India before 
the British made their ad*vent. Was that 
condition on0 df such war and bloodshed 
as the British represent ? 

So fat as we o&u learn from the best 
historical reoetds we possess, India, duriog 
most of its history before the British came, 
was more peaceful thau Bqiope, For morn 
thau twelve Ijuadred years --*from the third 
or fourth century B d. to the tenth A* B*— 
its leading religion was Buddhism^ and, aa in 
weil-kQowQ, Baddhism has taught peace 
more strongly and secured it among itn 
followers more effectively, daring ail its 
history, than has any other great rdiifious 
faith known to the world. 

At the time the British nkde their 
appearance in India there was unusuak 
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tamBli fhe gi^a^ Empire wbioh 

had been the rnling pewer for sewal 
centnnea was jast breaking np. That, of 
oonrsov oaneed, for a period, mnoh oaoiiet and 
bloodshed. The British took advantage of 
that, and by taking the part of one native state 
or one warring faction against another state 
or faction, secured such a foothold in the 
land as otherwise they could not have 
obtained. From this beginning they pushed 
on their conquests, by the use of much the 
same arts, until they had obtained supremacy 
everywhere. Bat it cannot bo too strongly 
affirmed that much of the time before the 
British came, India was better fitted to te^h 
peace to Earope than any European nation 
was to teach peace to her. 

It is true that from time to time in Its 
past history India had had wars on a more 
or less extensive scale between states or 
provinces or cities or native prinoes, much 
like the wars during the Middle Ages 
between the states and dukedoms and princes 
of Germany and France and Italy and 
England, and occasionally she had suffered 
more or less serious raids from outside like 
the cruel border raids of Scotland, with at 
long intervals a temporary great and deva* 
stating raid such as that of Nadir Shah. 
But never, in all her history, had she 
experienced any wars involviog such vast 
destruction of life and property as the 
Thirty Years War of Germany, or the wars 
of Napoleon, or even the Civil War 
in the United States : and as to the Groat 
War in Europe of 1914 to 1918, she had 
never known anything in any way to be 
compared with that 

Indeed, the bloodiest wars India has 
experienced in modern times, if not in all 
her history, have been those which the 
British tbemselv^ fotoed upon her, first 
those fought to conquer the country, lasting 
almost a century, and tben, later, — that 
connected with what the British oali the 
"mutiny'’ or ‘-Sepoy 8^ but which 

the Indians call a ^ War for ludependenoe.’* 
Said the London Spectat&r of April 27, 
1910 : “We took at least lOOiOOO Indian 
lives in the Mutiny.” But that was only one 
war and a very short one; the number of 
Indian lives taken in the wairs, and wars 
following wars, of conquest, was many times 
greater, reaching into the mitlions. 

The world has little conoeption of the 
amount ef Indian bloodshed in the long 
suooession ctf wars waged by the British 


to subdne all the different Indian peoples 
and states,-“war3 contiauing on for nearly 
a huudred ySars, ftpm Clive’s batUe of 
Aroot in the s0u& in 1751, to General 
Gough’s bittle of Gajrat in the North- west 
in which the brave Sikhs were fiuaUy 
crashed in 1849. And it should not for a 
moment be forgotten that oa the part of the 
British these wars were pure aggression*— fought 
to gain forcible possession of a country to 
which they had no right ; whereas on the 
part of the Indians, they were all patriotic 
wars, fought against invaders, fought to 
retain control of their own land. 

British bistoriani of India, disirlng to 
justify their country before the world for 
oonqueripg a great civUig^ nation and 
holding it in subjection, are wont to pass 
lightly over the terribly sanguinary charac- 
ter of these wars. Says Diokinson : 

*'We (the British) are aocustomed to oonislder 
the battle of Waterloo one of the most sangainary 
ever fought : yet the losses in some oar Indian 
battles of conquest were about double the loss at 
Waterloo. The loss in our Sutlej battles in 1318 
was much more severe than that of Waterloo.” 

Does it become a nation, which, on com- 
ing to India, proceeded for a hundred years 
to pour out ludia’s blood in such torrents, 
to boast of briogiog her peace ? 

But not only did Great Britain shed 
rivers of Indiau blood in oonqueritig the 
country and later in putting down the sor 
called “Mutiny ” of 1858, bat from the very 
first until the present time she has all the 
while compelled (virtually oompeiledf Indiana 
in large numbers to serve in tmr mruiles, 
in carrying on wars largely of aggression 
and conquest, many of them on borders of 
India, against neighboring peoples, to gain 
possession of tbeir territory, and others in 
distant lands to enlarge or strengthen the 
British Empire there. 

Notice first the almost continuous nearer 
wars which the British have foug'it (or 
forced their Indian soldiers to fight) along 
the borders of India to conquer oonttguoua 
peoples to as to attaex Mieir lands. 

1 wonder if my readers are acquainted 
with John Morl^^a description of the way 
which Great Britain, duriDg all her history 
in India, ^ been ^ constantly enoroaching 
on her neighbors. Not only is it very 
itluminating, but it is espeoiaUy interesMng 
as coming from one who for scmie ym 
was the ieoretary of State for India in the 
British Oabinat fie calls it “rne Bake’a 
Progrsss.*’ 
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Writes Morley : 

“First, you push on into territories where you 
have DO ousiDess to be, and where you bad pro- 
tnified not to go; secondly, your instrusion 
proTokeB resentment, and resentment means 
resi&t^oe ; thirdly, you instantly cry out that 
the people are rebellious and that their act is 
rebellion (this in strite of your own assurance 
that yOu have nb intention of setting up a perma- 
nent sovereignty over them) ; fourthly, you send 
g force to stamp out the rebellion ; and fifthly, 
having spread bloodshed, confusion and anarchy, 
yOu dedare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, 
that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were 
to leave, this territoiT would be left in a condi- 
tion which no civilized power could contemplate 
with equanimity or with composure. These are 
the five stages of the Rake’s Progress,” 

In other words, these are the steps by 
which Great Britain has insidiously and 
persistently extended the bounds of her 
Indian Empire. 

A lurid light is thrown upon all this 
(that is, on the way Britain has given India 
*'‘peace^*) by a Parliamentary Report made 
ID 1899 in the British House of Commons, 
on the demand of John Morley, showing 
just how many of those border wars there 
have been, in what localities and their 
exact nature. The Parliamentary Report 
revealed the amazing fact that during the 
19th century Great Britain actually carried 
on, in connection with India, mainly on 
its borders, not fewer than one hundred and 
eleven (111) wars, raids, military expeditions 
and military campaigns. Think of this 
almost unbelievable number— nearly all, as 
Morley makes clear, wars and raids of pure 
eggressioD. Of course, more or less plausi- 
ble excuses or pretexts were always found 
to justify them, a “quarrelsome neighbor,” “a 
dangerous neighbor” a neighbour that had 
enoroaohed upon India in some way and needed 
to be “punished,” the necessity for a “better” 
or “more natural” or 'Wentific” “boundary” or 
^^frontier” for India, etc., eta But P^ith 
sbarcely an exceptioBi their real object was 
to grab new territory. 

upon whom did Britain put the burden 
of carrying on these wars and CBmpaigni— 
ilie burden of fighting those battles and 
ebedding this blood ? Mainly the Indians. 
An^f wb^ nut ? For was not Indian blood 
abeaper than that of Englishmen ? But was 
it a great Benefit to India, a great improve- 
ment over former condlti for the Indian 
people to be thus saved from local conflicts 
such as they bad formerly known—from 
local warb, longer or shorter, of Indiah 
States against Indian States and Indian 


Princes against Indian Prin0e8,*^end inslead 
to be compelled to lose their lites in these 
British wars after after 

campaigns, almost wllbout ceasing, against 
neighboring peoples and nationB, and ^1 for 
the purpose of inoreaslcg the territory and 
augmenting the power of their foreign oon- 
querors and toasters ? 

It will be illnminating if 1 give a list of 
the wars and campaigns, most of them on 
the borders of India i)ut some of theto far 
away, carried on by Great Britain during 
the last half of the nineteenth century 
(from 1859 to 1900), campaigns and wars in 
which Indian troops were compelled to fight, 
in many cases to do the main fighting. The 
list, not quite complete, is as follows : 

Two wars in distant China, in 1860 and 
1900 ; the Bhutan War of 1864-65 ; the 
distant Abysinian War of 1868 ; the Afghan 
War of 1878-79 ; after the massacre of the 
Kabul Mission, the second Afghan War of 
1879-80 ; the distant Egyptian War of 1882 ; 
the Burmese War of 1885, ending in the 
annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 ; the 
military expedition to Sitana, 1858, on a 
small scale and on a large scale (the Sitana 
Campaign) in 1863 ; to Nepal and Sikkim 
in 38^ ; to Sikkim in 1864 ; a serious 
struggle in the North-west Frontier in 1868 ; 
military expeditions against the Lushais in 
1871-72 ; against the Nagas in 1875 ; against 
the Afridis in 1877 ; against the RampU 
Hill tribes in 1879 ; against the Wuziriz 
and Nagas in 1881 ; against the Akbas in 
1884 ; a military expedition to the Zhob 
valley in 1884 ; a second to the same valley 
in 1884 ; military expeditions against Sikkim 
against the Akazais (the Black Mountuin 
expedition), and against the Hill Tribes 
of the Northeast in 1888-89; another Black 
Mountain miUtary expeditiqu in I890 ; a t^rd 
in 1892 ; a mUitaiy expedition to Manipur 
in 1890 ; another militaibr expedition against 
the Lushais in 1891 ; poe into the M&stael 
Valley in 1891 ; the serious Tirah Campaign 
in which 40,000 men were eegaged, in 1897- 
98 ; the military expedition against the 
Masbuds in 1901; that against the Kabalta 
in 1902 ; the invasion of ^ E in 1904, 
To these should be added the sending of 
Indian troops to distant Malta and Cyprus 
in 1878, and the expenditure of sorae $|0, 
000,000 in inilitary operations to face what 
was described as the ''Bussiau Menace” 
in 1884. 

Let it be noted that this list, almost 
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mot^elitvably long as it is, ioclades noua oI 
Bfitain’s wai^a ar militairy expeditions, some 
of them of lai'ge magnitade and impo^rtanoe 
in wMoh Indian soldiers had part, oocarriog 
in the nineteenth centary Premoua to the 
year 1859, nor, of course, does it ioolude 
any of the wars fought by Great Britain 
(largely with the aid of Indian troops) in 
the twentieth century, oulminatiog in the* 
Great War of 1914 to 1918, in which the * 
soldiers of India did remarkably effective 
(and sangninary) hghtibg in France, Pales< 
tine, Syria and Mesopotamia. Bat the list 
is sufficiently full to show how almost cons- 
tantly Great Britain has been carrying on 
wars during all her Indian history — some of 
them to enlarge the boundaries of India 
and some in distant parts of the earth all 
of them fought purely in the interest of the 
British Empire not one of them fought 
in the interest of the Indian people, yet 
Indians sons compelled to do a large part of 
the fighting, suffering and dying ! * 

In view of all these rivers and rivers 
of blood which British rule has drawn from 
the veins of India’s sons, we can well 
understand the lines wrung from the angui- 
shed soul of one of India’s gifted woman 
poets : 

“Lo, I have flung to the Eastpnd the West 
Priceless treasures torn from my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my striken womb 
To the drum-beats of Eugland, the sabres of 
doom 

Gathered like pearls in their alien graves, 

Silent they sleep by the Persian waves ; 
Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale brows and brave broken 
hands. 

They are strewn like blossoms mown down by 
chance 

On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and 
France. 

0. England ! 0, World I 
Remember the blood of my slaughtered ones. 
Weep for my dead, my martyr^ sons,” t 

So much then for one side of the Pax- 
Briiannica which Great Britain has given 
India, a side which Britain persists in calling 
“peace*” but which India calls very bloody 
and terrible wars. 

There is another side* Is it any better ? 
Has it brought any more good, any less 

Ip the light of Buoh revdations as these, one 
can ^hardly wonder at the words of Richard 
Uphden : *'We Bntigh have been the most aggre- 
Mive, Woody nation under 

t SarWini^l^ 


suffering, or any less loss of life to the 
Indian people, thau the oruel side has 
done? 

We have already said, there are kinds of 
peace that are worse than war. Has Britain 
given India such peace ? 

Practically all Indian authorities and also 
many eminent Englishmen deny that India’s 
Pax-Sritannica has been on the whole in 
the sum total of its effects any more a benefit 
to the Indian people than was the old Pax- 
Bomana a benefit to the nations of the 
ancient Mediterranean world. Why was not 
that Roman peace a good? Because it was 
created by force. And therefore, as is now 
recognized, it was really a peace of lielpless- 
ness, of emaacalatioh, a peace of nations 
reduced to such weakness, exhanstion and 
poverty, snob loss of men and resource, saoh' 
destruction of courage and hope, such physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral decadence, that it 
was simply impossible to them to fight 
longer, and they were, therefore^ oompelied^ 
to submit and become subjects and politieiil 
slaves of Rome. Looked at superficially and 
as to its immediate and temporary effects, 
the pax-Romana may have seemed a good. 
But looked at deeply, as we look at It to- 
day in the light of history, it is seen to 
have been a terrible calamity. Instead of 
advancing the progress of the naUons oon- 
ceroed, it arrested their progress, probabiy 
for several centuries. 

Peace caused by intelligenoe, justice and 
goodwill is always a good. It always tends 
to produce progress and civilisation* But 
peace caused by force by war, by destroying 
the ability of nations to fight, by reducing 
nations and peoples to such a degree of 
poverty, belplessuess, emasoaiation and des- 
pair that they cannot fight, -^such a peace in 
the very nature of things is an evil— an evti? 
far outweighing any seeming or sopecficial 
good that men may associate with it 

It is in Ms light that inteUigent students 
are more and more judging, and ttiat future 
generations will judge, the lauded 

Paz-Britmnica which by blood and slaaghter, 
by all the horrors, ravages and destructions 
of war Great Britain has forced upon the 
Indian peoples. 

Just what kind of an India has Britain’^ 
lauded “peace” produced ? The answer la 
seen in India’s lack of enough schools and 
education, in her want of suffident sanita- 
tion. In her unparalleled poverty (according 
to British high anthorities one-third of her 
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Population nevoT knowing wbat a full weal 
in), the untold miUionB of lodiao men, 
women . and cbildrea who have died from 
famines, from plague, cholera, fevers, influenza^ 
Galatia and other preventable dlseasee, who 
need not have died il the ehormons Bums of 
money spent by the governTnent for mili- 
taristic and imperialidtio ends and needlessly 
paid to foreigners in the form of fat salaries , 
and pensions, l^ad been expended for Indians 
good fhr her prosperity, intelligence and 
^health. 

Says the 3fodem Review of Calcutta 
(December, 1920* p. 675): 

“iinaMnd claims to have given India the benefits 
of ‘undisturbed peace.’ Onr reply is : What kind 
of p^u^e has it been ? What has it brought to 
India ? Not only has India’s blood been poured 
out in rivers at home and abroad, but India to-day 
iB poorer* more illiterate* more famine-fitricken* 
more disease-ridden, and inhabited by a worse 
fed and physically weaker population than any 
civilized country in these continents. During the 
many decades of this ‘undisturt-ed peace’ which 
England has blessed us with* India has lost more 
of her i)Opulation by death than any other equally 
populous area on the earth even where peace has 
been most disturbed and wars worst-” 

Let me give some terrible facts about the 
single matter of birth and death-rates in 
India as compared with other lands. The 
average annual death-rate in England is only 
13 per 1,000 of the population, and in the 
United States only 12 per 1,000. But in 
India, it is from 24 to 25 per 1,000, or fully 
twice as great. The average expectation of 
life (length of life) in England is 48 years, 
and in the United States 56 years. In 
impoverished India, 2 / is only about one half 
as long. 

Who can estimate bow many millions of 
unnecessary deaths this means annually ? 
.^nd to this loss should be added, as a British 
writer has pointed out, "'the incidental suffer- 
ing of those who die, the widows and orphans 
and other dependent ones left to sufier as 
the result of the death of heads of families. 
Also the loss of productive energy, to the 
country,”*^ 

The high death rate in India is sometimes 
attributed to climate and sometimes to 
malaria* But Lt. Col. Dunn, of the iodian 
Medical Service, says Ibis is incorrect He 
declares that if the laws of health were 
regarded in India to the same extent as in 
Ih>gland, and if the same proportion of 
PU^io mohey was spent on sanitation, the 

* Indian Journal of Eednomics, January, 1924. 


death-rate in India would be no larget^lhau 
in England. He avers that one-half Of the 
death-rate is preventable, being doe to the 
want of publio headth provisions, and the 
poverty and efcarvatioo of the people. 

Consider malaria, whieh causes more 
BuflferiDg and larger numbers of deaths in 
India than atijrthing else except poverty and 
famine. Arnold liupton, an EugUshman who 
speaks with authority, says in his reoent 
book, “Happy India 

“What a magnificsent country India would be 
if only its malaria were abolished! And I am 
quite certain of this* that if instructions were given 
to the engineers in the employ of the British 
imvernment in India to abolish malaria* add if 
they were allowed the requisite sums of money, 
they would soon make a great chang 0 -.*The banka 
of the Panama Canal were made into a place that 
could be visited as a sanatorium in consequence 
of the successful effort of the American engineers 
in charge to abolish malaria ; and the malaria of 
the P^ama Canal was the deadliest kind the 
world has ever known— If only the rulers of India 
could give their minds to those questions which 
concern the lives and health and well-being of the 
Indian people, instead of wasting their energies 
on other matters of no importance, India might 
be made a Sanatorium.” 

A high medical official connected with 
the British army in Bombay* who for 24 
years bad been in medical charge of extensive 
districts in various parts of India* told me 
in 1914 that the death-rate in India ought 
to be little or no higher than in England ; 
because, he declared, where, proper sanitary 
regulations are observed, India is essentially 
as healthy a country to live iu as England. 
Her high death-rate is preventable. It is 
caused by want of sanitation and public 
health regulations, bad water which the 
government should remedy, poverty and 
consequent starvation, and by the want of 
sohools in whieh the laws of health can be 
taught to the obildren. 

In the face of all these bitter facts, if we 
are honest and fair^mindedv how can we 
avoid asking the questions ; jflow great a 
boon to India has Britain’s boasted 
^BritarmM^ been ? Even if Britain has saved 
India from the loss of some thousands or 
tens of thousands of lives iu inimrnid wars, 
does that atone for or should it hdde from 
onr view, the vastly greater numhmr of ludidn 
lives she has destroyed in her border and 
foreign wars, and, above all the unbonu^d 
millions who have perished at home for 
starvation and disease, lor whose deaths she 
is largely responsible ? 

Some years before his death, William 
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JeDulDgs Bryan made a visit to India to 
study conditions there. After his return, 
tie wrote and published a pamphlet on 
^British Rule and Its Results, in which he 
said : “Ihe British hare conferred some 
benefits on India ; but they have extorted 
an enormous price for them. While they 
have boasted of bringing peace to the living, 
they have led millions to the peace of the* 
graver 

Says Mahatma Gandhi, and no man 
weighs his words more carefully than he : 


^‘The kind of peace which British rule has 
brought to India, has wotm than war 
As has already been said, Bome had her 
Pa^c Romana. It was the ^ prototype of 
Engtaod^s '’'Pax Brikmnica'^ in India. The 
historian Tacitus in desciblog that of Rome 
wrote the grim seuteuce, SoUtudinem faeiunt 
pacem appellant ludlau scholars employ 
this sentence of Taoitus to describe the work 
of the British in India, translating it, ‘They 
have made a grave-yard, and they call it 
peace''" 


NON-BUDDHISTIC CAVE-TEMPLES 

Bt r. d. banerji 


T here is a big interval between the early 
Buddhist and Jaina cave-temples and 
those of other sects. The earliest Jaina 
caves are those on the Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri hills near Bhubaneshwar in the 
Puri District of Orissa. Here there are two 
classes of caves ; (a) Temples or shrines and 
(b) dormitories. The dormitories are exactly 
similar in arrangement to the great Buddhist 
dormitories at Karla and Bhaja in the Poona 
district, Pandulena in the Nasik district, 
Kanheri in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency and those at Ellora and Ajanta 
in the Nizam’s dominions. In the dormitories 
of the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves there 
is a stone bench running along the back and 
the side walls of the verandah, benches for 
sleeping with one end raised in the cells 
and arrangements for other creature comforts. 
It is the absence of such arrangements in 
certain caves which enable us to recognise 
the shrines. 

The cave-temples excavated by the great 
Maurya Emperor Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha on the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills in the Gaya district were intended for 
the occupation of monks of the Ajivika sect. 
The Ajivikas were a sect which flourished 
in the 5th or the 4th century B.C. They are 
known to us from the inscriptions in these 
caves and Jain and Buddhist literature. We 
<3o not know for what reasons cave-temples 
^ere dedicated for their use by the Maurya 
Dmperors, because some of these caves in 


the Gaya district are really shrines, consist* 
iog of a round hut- shaped chamber with 
another, perhaps a verandah, in front Their 
sole decoration consisted of the brilliant polish 
of the severely chaste walls. From tbe point 
of view of architecture they are interesting 
because they have recorded in stone the 
primitive type of the Ajivika or the Non- 
Buddhist temple. In Buddhism the Stupa 
or the Ckaitya is round and any structure 
intended to contain a stupa at one end must 
necessarily be with a rounded end. But we 
cannot understand, after the lapse of 22 
centuries, what was the necessity of perpe- 
tuating the overhanging roof of the i^ngali 
or Bihari straw-thatched round hut. Thu 
cave-temples of the Gaya district excavated by 
Asoka possess narrow and plain entrances but 
those excavated in the first year of the 
reign of Dasaratha show a very narrow 
porch in front of the door. The only cave 
in the Barabar and Nagarjuni group which 
bears any kind of ornamentation is the 
Lomas Rishi cave, but unfortunately it hears 
no inscription and consequently it can not 
be dated as precisely as the six remaiaing 
ones of this group. The interior was only 
partly finished and the slightly inclined 
vertical section of the walls with their 
brilliant polish in patches prove that lU 
date cannot be far distant from the Sudama 
or other caves. The most important part 
of this cave is its facade. On it is an 
elaborate bas-relief representing one end ol 
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Facade of Cave No. lY (Yaishnava cave) at Badami, Bijapur Dist., Bombay Presidency 


a long wooden hut with a thatched roof. 
Like the facades of the great Chaitya-halls 
of Karla or Kanheri it is an exact repro- 
duction of wooden architecture in stone, 
down to the very nails. We see a hut on 
a double row of massive square wooden 
posts, with wooden rafters in the ceiling, 
the ends of which are so heavy as to hang 
low on the sides. The opening at the end of 
this hut is filled up with three semi-circular 
wooden beams, the interspaces between the 
first pair of which are filled up with jali or 
jafri work aud the second with a has 
relief, a procession of elephants. The plain 
entrance of the cave was excavated under 
this triple torana. 

There is no such* continuity in Jain 
caves which we find in the case ot Buddhist 
caves. There are Jain caves at Badami in 
the Bijapur district, at Maungya Tungya in 
the Nasik district and at Bllora in the 
Nizam's dominions, but they are eight or 
more centuries later than the earliest Jain 
caves on the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills 
of Orissa. Even the later group of Jain 
caves on the Khandagiri are at least eleven 
hundred years later in date than the great 
double-storied Rani Nur Gurapha excavated 


by Kharavela, king of Kalinga. All later 
Jain oaves are shrines and not dormitories 
and therefore one may be allowed to state- 
that the custom of living in caves appears 
to have fallen into desuetude after the birth 
of Christ. Portuguese writers have recorded 
that Buddhist monks were living in the* 
Koaheri caves even towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Like Hindu temples Hindu caves are 
much later in date than Buddhist ones. The 
oldest Hindu cave is cave No. I at Blephanta. 
There may be older Hindu oaves inexistence 
but either we have no data to identify them 
as such or to date them as precisely as we 
can date the Kailasa cave at Ellora or 
Mangalesa’s cave No. IV at Badami. It is 
only recently that the chance discovery of 
a stray inscription on a metal vase in the 
pool of water in the right wing of the great 
cave or cave No. I at Elephanta which 
enables us to fix its locality and date pre- 
cisely. The great Trimurti, the principal 
bas-relief, in this cave, has long been recog* 
nised as the most expressive stone carving 
in India, but before the date of cave No. I 
was precisely known, it could not b& 
classed as one of the earliest types of the 
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Facade of Cave No. I, ( Saiva cave) at Badami, Bijapur Dist. Bombay Presidency 


Hindu cave-temple proper. Cave No. I at 
Elephanta is a large open hall, decorated 
yvith a number of huge bas-reliefs. There 
are two wings on two sides, of which the 
right one was left incomplete. But in the 
main hall and the left wing the object of 
worship was*oot the great Triraurti or other 
t)as-reliefs but a stone iu a plain square 

■shrine. In the main hall of cave No. I this 
shrine was not placed in the centre but 
slightly to the right, because the architect 
found that if it were placed in the centre then 
it would obstruct the view of the magnificent 
central bas-relief from the entrance. We 
may ask why the great Triraurti was not 
regarded as the presiding deity of this cave- 
temple ? The answer is only partially ready. 
Hindu worship requires pradakshrna or 
circum-ambulatinn. All the bassi-relievi being 
carved out of rock walls circum-arabulation 
was impossible in their case. So the Tri- 
murti, the marriage of Siva, the attempt of 
Havana to carry away Kailasa and other 
®aagnificent bas-reliefs of this cave are simply 
<lecorative features. The sanctum was the 
«iraple square cell slightly to the right, 
open on all sides, undecorated save for the 


magnificent figures of the great Dvarapalas 
containing the symbol of virility. In the 
left wing also there are bas-reliefs but the 
sanctum is a square plain cell provided 
with a path of circum-arabulation. When 
we come to consider the plan of the earliest 
structural Hindu temples of Northern India 
then we shall able to understand why the 
architect of this great cave-temple was 
forced to leave this passage and for what 
reasons the sanctum in the main hall of 
this cave is not exactly in the centre of 
the hall or of the rear wall. Later on, in 
the 6th century it became the fashion to 
have a second image for circum-ambulation 
in front of the sanctum in Hindu cave- 
temples. Therefore ^n the period of the 
Early great Chalukyas of Badami, the 
sanctum remained a mean insignificant dark 
chamber behind the rear wall in front of 
which were excavated a large open hall 
with the path of ciroum-ambulation separated 
from its centre by rows of pillars. This is 
the plan of the two Vaishnava-caves at Badami 
the cave-temple at Aihole, later cave-temples 
on Elephanta island and the Saiva cave at 
Badami. The same plan has been followed 
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to a very great extent in the solitary Jain a 
cave at Badami. I could not understand the 
cause of the peculiar position of the sanctum 
in the main hall of cave No. 1 at Elephanta 
before the discovery of the early Gupta temples 
of Bhumra * and Nachna Kuthara t aud the 
excavations of caves II-V on Elephanta 
island § The same idea prevails in the 


ted. It is now known to be a monument of th& 
time of the early Rashtrakusa king Krishna 
I and therefore belongs to the last decades- 
of the eighth century A. D. In plan it is an 
excavation open towards the sky, consisting; 
of a temple surrounded by an open court- 
yard on all sides. The fourth side has been 
enclosed with a porch constructed afterwards. 



The main-shrine in Cave No. I, right side of the pillared hall, Elephanta near Bombay 


Monolithic temples at Mamallapurara in the 
Ohingleput district of Madras as well as in 
the earlier group of structural Chalukya 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal, to which 
reference will be made subsequently. In 
the case of the later Hindu caves of Western 
India, we find that the same idea led to the 
evolution of the plan of the great Kailasa 
temples at Ellora. The Kailasa is partly 
constructed but for the greater part excava- 


The Temple of Siva at Bhumra: Memoirs 
of ike Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16. 

t. Progress r^ort of the Archaeological Survey 
of India Western Circle for the year ending Slat 
March 1919. pp. 60^61 \ pi. XVPXVIL 

§ Annual Peport of ike Archaeological Survey 
of India. 1922-23, pp. 22-23 ; pi. XII 


Surrounding the courtyard, on three sides^ 
there are galleries along the rock su rface, 
partly single storied, and partly double 
storied. The rear or side wails of 
these galleries are covered with bas-reliefs. 
The main temple, though excavated out of 
the rock, rises free in the centre of the 
courtyard in the same fashion as any other 
medieval temple In this particular respect 
the Kailasa is different from all other Hindu 
cave-temples except the cave-temple of 
Dharmanatha at Dhamnar in the Rampura- 
Bhanpura district of Indore State and the 
Kholvi temple in the Jhalawar State. The 
only difference between the Kailasa temple 
and that of Lingaraja at Bhuvaneswar 
is that while the former is carved ont of. the 



The MaiD^rine ^ Kailasa rock cut temple at Ellora, showing 
two of the three porches, Ni^am^s Dominions 


Facade^ of Roek-cut Jam Monastery excavated by Kharavela, 
King of Kalinga, (^od Century B. C.) at Udaygin 
near Hnuvaneswar, Diet. ruri. 



The Van^ Cave (Gupta period), Udaygiri 
near Bhilsa, Gwalior State 



The Kailasa TempK Ellora, Niaam’s Dominions ; 
General View from the left 







General view of the rear wall of the Main 

Trimurti ii 

rock the later is constructed of stone mason- 
ry. At Kailasa the sanctum or the main 
shrine is not on the ground level but at 
the height of the second story. It follows the 
general principle laid down by early 
Chalukyan architects in having a central 
mandapa where the Chain- murti or movable- 
image could be placed. On three sides of 
the central mandapa there are three open 
porches or ArdJia-mandapas, the fourth being 
occupied by the sanctum. In another respect 
the Kailasa differs from moat of the Hindu cave- 
temples of Northern and Southern India; it 
possesses a spire of the South-western or 
Chalukyan type, but of this also we shall 
have to speak at a later stage. In the Kaila- 
sa therefore we see the termination of the 
evolution of a rock-cut Hindu temple the 
first stage of which we can see in the Central 
Hall and the left wing of cave No. I at 
Elephanta. 

From the point of view of the architect 
mediaeval cave-temples are less interesting 
than the earlier ones. There are very large 
Hindu and Jain cave-temples at Eilora and 
in fact they occupy more than two-thirda or 
the entire rock-suiface but with the excep- 
tion of the Kailasa very few of them are of 


hall in cave No. I, Elephanta near Biciabiy ; 
the centre 

any interest except to the artist We bav^ 
seen that the Kailasa is a eave^teinple but 
of quite a different type fram cave No. I of 
Elephanta or ea^^es I-IV' Sadami, because 
it is a copy of the stone built early Chalu- 
kyan temples, examples of which are still 
to be found on the top ol Badami fort. The 
remaining Hindu and Jain temples at Eilora- 
are also copies of stone built teorpt^^^ There 
are large aud elaborate excavations like the. 
Rameswara or the Dasavatara cave at EUora 
and there are large and icuuoi^apbically 
important bas-reliefs in them, bat a dpee^ 
observation will show that in {Haa and 
elevation they are merely copies of regularly 
built temples. Just as the archlfl»ct» wbO' 
designed the Karla or the Kanheri Buddhist 
cathedrals copied wooden architecture 
so the ninth century architects of JBllora^ 
copied ston^built temples in design^ 
ing rock excavations on a large so^e like the 
Dhnmar I^na or the ladrasabha. The only 
part of a Mediaeval temple which one misses- 
IS the beginning of the Sikhara or the spire. 
Except in free standing excavations like the 
Kailasa or the great Dharmanatha at Dhamnar 
the Sikhara is omitted from the designs of later 
mediaeval architects. In Hindu oaves as. well 
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-as the great Jain caves at Ellora one sees 
mandapm or pillared halls along the sides of 
which run great stone benches, very often 
in two different stories, which remind one of 
the benches in the mandayas temples of 
IChajuraho and Sohagpur in Central India. 
Another feature of these later mediaeval 
Hin||a and Jain cave*temples is the attempt 
to dWorate the surfaces of facades of these 
great excavations. 

This feature is altogether absent at 
Elepbanta, Badami, A i hole or Mandapesvara. 
A word about Mandapesvara would not be 
out of place here. Mandapesvara of Mont- 
pezir is the name of a small village in the 
Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 
Originally there was a Saiva cave-temple at 
this place. After the Portuguese conquest 
of Salsette this temple was converted into 
a Roman Catholic shrine. There are magni- 
ficent bas-reliefs in the Montpezir caves 
which prove that a portion of it must be 
of the same date as the great cave No. I of 
Elephanta and cave Nos. IF and IV of Badami. 
Unfortunately the village Cure used this 
cave as his stable and therefore photogra- 
phs were not possible, but the descriptions 
of other visitors prove that Manadapesvara 
was an important Hindu establishment 
before its forced conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Very few visitors to Bombay, 
who undergo enormous trouble to visit the 
Xauheri caves from Borivli on the B. B. C. I. 
Ry., even know that there are wonderful rock 
carvings at Montpezir and those that actually 
go to the place are diverted by the guides 
to the hideous whitewashed Portuguese 
monstrosities on the bill just above the old 
cave. 

At another place close to Bombay 
there is another mediaeval Hindu cave-temple 
which proves that later mediaeval architects 
copied coDStiJucled temples in designing rook 
excavations. This is the big cave at Jogesvari 
near Andheri on the B. B. C. I. By. In it we 
see the mediaeval temple shorn of all its 
dignity and a mere copy of a stone built 
temple with a Mandapa and Ardha-rnandapas, 
There are no bas-reliefs, no ornamentations 
and no attempt to relieve the dull monotony 
of the exteriors of mediaeval shrines. Here 
one may imagine that he is inside the temple 
of Gondeevara at Sinnar in the Nasik district 
or the Western Cbalukyan temples at Gadag 
or Haralballe in tbeDbarwar district. In such 
temples exterior ornamentations are possible 
only in the facade but in this cave the 


triple storied facade is dull and undecora- 
ted. The plain surface of the left wing as 
well as the front is very slightly relieved 
by the introduction of plain pillars and 
pilasters. These are not the only instanoo of 
undecorated hideous exteriors. The Jain caves 
of Western India, later in date than the 
latest Jain cave at Ellora are typical examples 
pf copies of stone-built temples. These Jain 
leaves extend from the Satpuras to the 
Anaimalai hills in the extreme South, and all 
of them belong to the Digam bara sect of the 
Jainas. The twelveth and thirteenth century 
caves on Maungya and Tungiya peaks in the 
North Western part of the Nasik district 
serve as typical examples. My attention was 
drawn to the Maungya Tungiya caves by 
Mr. A. H. A. Simcox, I. C. 8., (retd.), at one 
time Collector of Nasik, immediately after 
the Mp.legaon riots. These two peaks are 
very close to the hill forts of Sulher and 
Mulher now belonging to the Baroda State 
and celebrated in Maratha history. The caves 
were excavated near the top of these two 
peaks and are almost inaccessible. The 
nearest Railway stations are Manmad on the 
G. I. P. and Nandurbar on the B. B. C. I. Ry. 
All of those caves are simple square excava- 
tions on the hill side. There are no pillared 
halls and mandapa^ no attempts at 
decoration or dignity. There are images 
of Tirthankaras on the walls but nobody 
would venture to call them objects of art 
Yet the Jain pilgrim marches along the long 
road from Manmad to Satana and climbs the 
dangerous steps for nearly 2000 feet to see 
these caves. All Jain caves in the Belgaum, 
Dharwar, North Kanara, Hassan and Bellary 
districts are of this severe and unpretentious 
type, which differ from cave No. V or the 
Jain cave at Badami by being most conspicu- 
ously hideous and without any settled plan 
or design. In fact the best Jain caves in 
the whole of Western India are those at 
Badami and Ellora. 

We can deduce a principle on the basis 
of which our later mediaeval Hindu temples 
were evolved; The oldest Hindu cave 
temples are those at Elephanta and Badami. 
In Northern India the Chandragupta cave 
and the great Varaha cave near Bhilsa in 
the dominions of the Maharaja Soindia of 
Gwalior must also be iuctuded in this group. 
Analysis proves that there aro two divisiona 
among these cave-temples. Id the first 
division must be placed the central hall of 
cave No. I at Elephanta and its left wing. 



Cave- temple of Virasena of Pataliputra, minister of the Emperor Chandragupfa II at 
Udaygiri near Bhilsa, Grwalior State 


The remainder, e. g. caves I-IY at Badami 
caves 11- VI at Elephanta, the caves at Manda- 
pesvara or Montpezir, and most of the Hindu 
rock-cut temples at or near Bhilsa must be 
placed in the second division. The charac- 
teristic, common to both groups, is the de- 
coration of the interiors by means of 
bas-reliefs and the absence of surface or 
facade decoration. Cave No. I at Elephanta 
and its left wing are slightly earlier in date 
than the right wing at the same place and 
caves II- VI. In this cave and in its left 
wing we see the provision of a path for 
circum-ambulation round the sanctum. In 
the main cave the indetermination of the 
architect is proved by the irregular position 
of the sanctum. The same architect or his 
successor remedied the defect in the left 
wing where the great bas-reliefs are given 
comparatively inconspicuous positions. In 
the second group of Hindu cave- temples 
the architect gets over the difficulty of 
providing a path of circum-ambulatioa by 
designing a verandah in front with an open 
bat much larger pillared hall behind it for 
circnm-ambulation around a moveable image 
to be placed on a slight eminence in the 


centre of the hall. He provided for the 
non- moveable image (Achalasthapana) by 
excavating a small dark plain cell behind 
the pillared hall. The architect thus obtained' 
fall scope for the display of the decorative 
motifs and the great bas-reliefs in this 
fashion at Badami, Aihole and Udayagiri 
Tiear Bhilsa. But this design was rejected 
by Rastrakuta architects towards the close 
of the eighth century. The kept, the bas- 
reliefs and the double path of citcum-ambitliii^- 
tion, but introduced a copy of a structorally 
built temple by imitating the spire. The 
pillared hall is not decorated with great bas- 
reliefs, which are placed around the base of 
the sanctum on the ground flobr or at a 
distance, in the rock surfaces of the galleries. 
Art is still in the forefront and there exists, 
perhaps except for the great Trimurti at 
Elephanta, no finer cbe/* d’cwi?r» than the 
Ravamnugmha bas-relief of Eailasa, in 
which the depiction of terror on the lace 
of Parvati, the benign indiif'erence of Si^a 
and the Heroulean toil of Havana b^^ys 
the work of a great master and makes the 
total efiect unsurpassed in the history. of 
Indian soijlptare. The bas-reliefs conttnae 
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to be used for decorative purposes in later 
A^astrakuta specimens of Hindu cave-temples 
but the sense of propriety in display seems 
•to have become gradually blunted in the 


architects as they receded in date from the 
model of the Kailasa. * 


* Rights of Heproduotion and Translation 
Reserved. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 

BY PROF. SAILBtTDRANATH DEAR, m.a. 


S OVEREIGN states, in their relations with 
one another, are not dependent on any 
code of laws and do not necessarily 
bind themselves by ethical or moral rules. 
International relations, therefore, very seldom 
present themselves as a uniform, consistent and 
coherent march of events, and thus do not 
admit of easy and methodical treatment by the 
political annalist. States, however, like organic 
lives, have a few simple cardinal instincts, 
and it is possible to interpret their whole 
history as a development of the imperative 
necessities of self-preservation, self perpetua- 
tion and self-aggrandisement, which are the 
motive forces of evolution. On the other 
hand, as man is a compound of both body 
and mind, so states have sometimes attempted 
to transcend their natural and traditional 
limitations and guide tbeir conduct in the 
interests of international welfare and cosmo- 
politan brotherhood. As yet, however, inter- 
nationalism and cosmoplitanism have but 
littie influence on the course of human history 
and the elemental and primitive forces have 
their full sway. 

The first imperious necessity is existence, 
which involves defence against actual and 
potential enemies by all means possible, doing 
too much rather than too little. "Safety first” 
is a recognised principle in international 
politics, on which the last word has not yet 
been said after the greatest war in history. 
The bloody record of national and racial self- 
oonsciousness reflects the instinct for 
self-preservation. The other two instincts, 
viz, self -perpetuation and self-aggrandise- 
ment have their lull play in human history 
and have produced generals and warriors, 
annies and slaves, empires and protectorates, 
civilisations and wars. In our study of the 
European history of the last few years, we 


shall examine numerous illustrations of these 
processes. In many cases these imperative 
needs and requirements have been frankly 
proclaimed and have been clearly and 
broadly set forth ; in many more oases, how- 
ever, they have been confused with each 
other and have been sought to be hidden 
under a cloud of pious impulses, shibboleths 
and idealism. The last great war, for exam- 
ple, arose in a frank spirit of economic 
imperialism. German violation of Belgian 
neutrality enabled England to claim that she 
entered the war for the preservation of the 
sanctity of international obligations and the 
rights of minor nations. America entered 
the war for the principle of self-determination 
and the war finally ended, on the dissolution 
of the empires of Russia, Austria, and 
Geimauy, on the note of making the world 
safe for democracy. Even within the last 
few years enough has happened to enable us 
to test the eenuineness of these pretensions. 

The active principles of international 
politics are those that reflect man’s desire 
to better himself, to add to his possessions, 
to develop his personality. All this the 
West has sought to achieve by methods 
which involve the use of force; hence, the 
history of European progress has been full 
of wars. I do not say that in this respect 
there is any practical distinction between the 
East and the West; but the East has at least 
cherished the ideal of progress through 
service and self-efTacemeDt, which the West 
derides too hastily as synonymous with 
passivity and weakness. The history of 
modem Europe, says Lord Acton, is the 
development of revolution. Scarcely any 
modern state but has a long record of war 
and revolution. The Middle Ages practised 
private war. Economic war has existed for 
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oentarieSp definitely , it is believed, since the 
Reece of Westphalia (1648). Social vw, with 
cdiass arrayed against class, poverty against 
wealth, inferiority against privilege, was 
known to Greece and Rome, and to Europe 
in the Middle Ages, besideB the reoent ex« 
amples of the trench Revolution and the 
Russian Revolution. Religions war is a 
category of its own and one of the most 
horrible pages in history. 

The capitalistic organisation of the social 
system of Europe, like its political counter* 
part, is based on force and is the manifest- 
ation of the human instincts of self-aggrandise- 
meot and domination, which are the motive 
forces of human history. The constant 
straggle for control of markets and trade, the 
occasional collisions of rival nations compet- 
ing for raw materials are but the political 
oorrolaries of the capitalistic oraganisation 
of the nations of Europe. The great pheno- 
menon of modern history, viz, the expan- 
sion of Europe, whereby the nations of the 
West are spreading their economic and 
political grip over the world is but the logical 
outcome of the Industrial Revolution which 
is but the expansion with the aid of science and 
human ingenuity of the primitive systems of 
production and distribution. The allied inter- 
ventions in Russia after the last great war. the 
Japanese warfare in Siberia in 1918-a2, the 
struggles of 1926 for the mining resources 
of the Riff, the oil of Mosul, the cotton of 
Syria, the trade and concessions of China, 
and many other straggles which are happen- 
ing before our own eyes simply bear witness 
to the fact that the cardinal needs of man 
are the main springs of his political actions 
and are the governing forces in international 
relations though these may be clothed in 
suitable diplomatic language and represented 
as noble idealisms, such as "*the white man's 
burden", “the sacred trusts of civilisation" 
eta 

The foreign policies of the leading states 
of Europe bear upon them the stamp of the 
economic and material needs of their peoples, 
and the influenoe of the needs of various 
nations upon one another. The foreign 
policy of Great Britain, for example, is 
governed by the following simple proposi- 
tions : (1) that she is an island, (3) that she 
is a highly industrialised nation constantly 
in need of maikets, (S) that there is only 
six weeks fodd for the pbople in the British 
Isles, and (4) that she has to depend upon 
foreign andi overseas markets not only for 
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the food she n^ts bat in many oases 
for raw material. The paramonnt interests 
of her trade are secured by the aoquisiRon 
of strategic positions, such as Gibwdter, 
Bermuda, Singapore, eta, and the ever- 
vigilant policy of the British Eorelgn Office. 

France, which unRke Great Biitaih, is a 
penlnscla bulging out from the mai^and of 
Europe and is nearly f self-oontaiiEed Ano- 
mie unit has not bad the same urgency as 
also the same opjtotunity for ooionial and 
maritime expansionf though her position m 
the Meditenanean has enabled her to 
dominate Jfortheni Africa and Syria, 
and her uaty was not an inconsiderable 
enemy of Bngland’a in the eighteenth 
century. Her strategic posIHou on 
land has given her more than once the 
hegemony of Western and Oenfral Enr^. 
Possessing, however, a staldO pioputatlOD of 
forty miUioha and faced by Gennany's 
constantly growing poptdation oi over sixty 
millions, her foreign policy is dominated by 
the note of securl^. Her victory In tim 
last great war has not dissipated any of her 
fears on the subject i 

Standing almost midway in the Mediterra- 
nean with her toe thrust insi^entiy toikards 
the east of North Africa, Italy has a vital 
interest in the Mediterranean. Ttwt interest 
was imperilled whilst for various reasons 
Italy was impotent to safeguard it; during 
the years which followed the Franeo-Gerinan 
war. It was with iil-eoneealed anger tiiat she 
saw the French occupation of Tunis and the 
creation of a strong naval base at Biaerta, 
an enterprise carefully fostered by Bismarck 
in order to detach Italy from France, whiA 
had won her unity— at a price— on tiie fields 
of Magneta and Solferino. Bismarck’s {M^li# 
was crowned with success when Haly, 
out of any love of Gmaany and Austxia'biiit 
out of hostility against France, jotnad' the 
Triple Aliianoe. That hostility waa frik«i4alty 
diminished by the pacific ^lioy of Hie FnosiCli 
statesman Declasse ; and Italy’s aeq^l^lliou 
of a foothold on the Nor^ Afrieau Uttoral 
by the seizure of Tripoli was tmrded as a 
compensation lor the loss of fanis. This 
improved situation explains Ilaty’s fotni]^ 
the Allies during the last great war. 
emergence of a UussoUni and a fiery Fasedam 
has, however, once more altered the situariip. 
Italy is determined to have her place in the 
Mediterranean, The place she dmnende in, 
however, inconsistent with the vital lUjUiuests 
oi France. Menoe the strained retaticiis 
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betwoeD Itely aDdFrimee, whi0h eoustitutotbe 
ffimmt mennioe to peace at tfee ptaseot day. 

Russia under the Bolshevist regime, is a 
standing danger to world peace. She has not 
i^veo up any of the lines of aggressive 
foreign policy pursued by the Czars, viz, 
mastery of the Baltic coast, dominance of 
the Balkans, peaceful penetration of liiongolia, 
a cautioiu policy in Manchuria and Persia, 
iptrigue in Afghaotstau, and the threat of au 
invasiou of India- She cannot have forgotten 
the policy of the Czars : Trotsky * said, 

**9^0 qaestion of Coostantinople and the Straits 
wee one of those rare qaestions on which the 
Czarist regime was not deceived’’. 

Her recovery of the ground lost at Brest 
Litovsk is only a question of time. Her 
armed doctrine of proletarchy, farthermore, 
IS a standing challenge to the capitialistic 
powers of the world. The Bolshevist leaders 
are believed to be actively pushing forward 
their scheme of a world revolution. The 
methods adopted by them are two-fold, t 

The first is the steady infiltration into all 
the workers’ organisations of the world, with 
the object of capturtng them and re-organis- 
iog them along revolutionary lines. This is 
Ofdtsd the 'cell system’ and the process is 
caBed 'bori*’g from within’. A cell is a small 
group of Communist comrades which enters 
any labour unit which would tolerate them. 
Their duty is to gain converts for their 
ideas. In times of crisis these cells find 
f^ile ground lor their propaganda, and with 
'gold from Hosoow’ have some times been 
able to create much trouble. They are believed 
to be pursuing this 'slow and heavy’ method 
to the bitter end with the conviction that 
one day the sum of their exerted pressure 
will bring about a World Revolution, in which 
they cannot fail to share. The second method 
of the Bolshevists may be termed 'direct 
action’. This is to foster politioal revolts in 
every country and against every government 
and to try to link them up with one another 
in order to produce one great World Revolu- 
ilon. j^/inoviev said, § 

‘’The levolutionaiy movement in the Orient is 
a miffhty riviWi. which is ploughing its way thrpufdi 
©very obstmotmn. This is China, Japan, Indsa. 
we have already spored some successes in China, 
and Canton reminds one very much of Moscow. 
Other imiK&ibmt oent^ follow”. 



t • Ibid. P. 125 
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The remaining states of Burope may be 
grouped* under two classes, the war-guilty 
states, such as Germany, Anstria, Hungary, 
and Bnlgaria, and the peace-guilty states, such 
as Poland, Czecho-Slovokia, Yugo-Siavia, 
Greece, etc. The political status of the former 
group of states Was dictated by the 'vioto- 
rious’ allies in the treaties of Versailles, 
Trianon, St. Germain, and Nenllles. Germany 
has had to submit to staggering reparations 
and the loss of rich territories. She has 
been deprived of Alsaoe and Lorraine, and 
the Rhineland at the behest of Fiance. She 
has actually been robbed of Upper Silesia. 
The Poles have seonred a oorridor to Danzig 
running through East Prussia, the heart of 
Protestant Germany. On the top of this have 
come the loss of her colonies, her navy and 
merchant marine, her air force, and the 
redaction of her army to a mere skeleton. 
Her humiliation is indeed without; parallel in 
history. Simitar paQishments have been 
meted out to the other vanquished nations. 
The peaoe-guilty states are those who 
have made large aoqalsitions of territory by 
the treaties of 191849-20, and, oonsoious of 
the harm they have done to their neigbours. 
betray their uneasy sense in an apprehensive 
belligerency. Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia and 
Finland feel bound to fear Rnssia. Poland, 
which is the most guilty of the peace-guilty 
states, is afraid of all her neighbours. The 
price she has to pay is the military dictator- 
ship of Pilsudski and the conclusion of mili- 
tary pacts, such as those she has made with 
France and Boumania 

Czecho-Slovakia, which was created bodi- 
ly out of the Austro-Hungarian empire, is 
consequently in league with the other desi>oil- 
era of the Central Powers. She has organised 
a Little Botente with Yngo-Slavia and 
Boumania, which is affiliated with France 
by a number of military engagements. 
Boumania faces a bad conscieuce on three 
fronts. After the war with Austro-Hangary 
she siezed the Austrian Ccownland in 
Bttkowina, which had been Huagaiian for 
ooDturies. On the south-west she faces 
Bulgarid, whom her treachery in 1913 
despoiled of the Dobiudja. In 1919 she 
seized Bessarabia from Bussia. She is linked 
to the Little Entente against Hungary, but has 
only been able to secure a Pmieh allia^^^^ 
against Russia, her most deeply wronged 
enemy. 



See John Carter; Man m TTor, P, 299. 
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Tugo-SlayU xinks iritb Poland In war- 
gnflt Ab the Faaoist Oaaette’^ 

pointed ont 

"^Yng^laTia to BafTeriDa temtortol ele- 

phantuBiB, for she includes within h^ borders 
Serbs. Croats, Slorenes, Gennim$, Hungartons, 
Rumanianfl. Bulimiiaiui* Italiims, Albanians, 
Montenes^rins. ana Gipues— Yago-Slavia to only 
an Austria of the Hapaborg era.” 

• 

She has standing quarrels with Balgaritf 
over Macedonia, with Greece over the port 
of Salonioa, with Italy over the Finme, with 
Albania over the Drina valley, and with 
Hungary over the Banat, which she has 
divided with Roumania. In firm alliance 
with CzeohO'Slovakia and Ronmania against 
Hungary, she is also united to France against 
Italy. She has an army of fine fighting 
qualities, the remnants of the Austro- 
Hungarian navy, and, according to the 
latest reports, is pushing forward strategic 
and commercial railways to the Adriatic. 

From the fore-going account of the poli- 
tical relations of the principal states of 
Europe it would appear that the last war 
has left national animosities and national 
ambitions much as they were before and 
has even brought in new complications. 
Indeed, there is more talk of war and 
rumour of war now that at any time since 
the Armistice. In an Anti-War Conference 
held in London last year, Signor Nitti, Ex- 
Prime Minister of Italy observed that in 
spite of the disarmament of the four 
defeated countries of Germany, Hungary, Austria 
and Bulgaria, there is actually a million 
more men under arms in Europe now than 
in 1914 and that Europe is spending exactly 
the same sum on military armaments as she 
was doing in 1913, the year in which mili- 
tary preparations reached their maximum. 
The reason for this deplorable condition, accord- 
ing to him, is the presence of dictators such as 
Mussolini, who, for their own selfish ends, 
are rousing the bellicose feelings of thehr 
peoples. Even without the much-maligned 
dictators, however, there is much inflamma- 
ble material in Europe, as the following 
narrative will show. The dominant note of 
French foreign policy after the Great War, 
as has been previously observed, was 
security against Germany. The unparslleled 
national humiliation of Germany and 
the Allied ooeupation of the Rhinelands 
did not produce any sense of security 
in France, who set about enolrcli Dg Germany 

* Otto Rcthfield : the Broneo- Serbian FacL 


by encoumglog the formation of a Little 
Entente among the other spoilers of the 
Central Powers, vIa, Cnedto-Slavia, Yu|:o- 
Slavia, and Eoduiania ; and while protesting 
her inability to pay her debte to Great 
Britain and to the United Stotes she^ 
to send money to Poland lor tim purpose 
of arming the Pdes. In the sacred name 
of security, says Mr. George Glasgow, * 
she undermined the whole security of 
Europe. The dimax was reached when the 
French occupied the Ruhr in 192^ In 1924, 
however, Ur. Macdonald succeeded In 
bringing France. Germany and England 
together by lannching out the famous Geneva 
Protocol for the settlement of international 
disputes. On the fall of his government, 
however, the CooBervative Foreign Secretary 
lost no time in imforming the world that 
England could not accept the obligations 
under the Protocol. Western Europe slipped 
back into a oooditioo of confusion and 
insecurity, but in 1925 Sir Austen Chain^ 
berlain obtained a great triumph at Locarno, 
where France, Engtond and Germany enl^ed 
into engagements not to make war hpon 
each other and to respect the invidabUity 
of the frontiers of Germany, France and 
Belgium. While the Locarno Treaty Is a 
conspicuous miledone in the history of 
European re-ooDStmction, it is to be 
regretted that no further advance has yet been 
made in the direction of peace in Burope. 
Locarno has stabilised We^m Europe and 
tended to the formation of neighbourly 
rdstions between France and Gen^y. It 
is in a sense better and in auelber sense 
worse than Mr. Macdonald ’s Protocol*-* belter 
because it is more definite and worse 
because it has not yet been followed up by 
other definite engagements, which 
with itself would have secured the "geuent 
outlawry of war’ which Mr. Ua^umd 
contemplated. 

In the mean time the effbrts of France 
to play politics In tiiis Bslkane in order |o 
secure her own Safety against Germany Imve 
landed her in trouble from the dde cl 
Italy. I have discussed previously the hie- 
toriod causes of controvef^ between France 
and Italy. These have b^n acoentiiated iu 
the last few years on acoouiit of the dadi cl 
their interests in the Balkans. The ItaBan 
Gfvemmeul’s view of the Balkau probltoii fa a 
simple one. It is. in the words ^ a Easdsl 


* George Glasgow : Bnm Dawee to 
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iie^spaper^ that “thfe way of Balkan and 
Bantihlan peaoe passes and will pass through 
Bme : whoever trios to ignore this reality 
will be frequently and profoundly delnded.” 
In other words Signor Miissolini is determined 
that Italy mast in future exercise a dominating 
Influence throughout the whole of the Balkans, 
and any nation which tries to prevent this 
consummation is regarded as being actuated 
by unfriendly feelings towards Italy. France 
natorally refuses to subscribe to the view 
that her influence must disappear from the 
Balkans at the behest of the new will of 
Rome. The clash of interests which has 
taken place during the past few years must 
be counted as one of tbe principal reasons 
of the present ill-feeling between the two 
great latin countries. 

There are unmistakable evidences that 
both France and Italy are using the states 
of the Balkan peninsula as political pawns in 
their own games. On November 14, 1927 
Italy obtained a firm food-hold over Albania 
by signing with that small state the Treaty 
of Tirana, whereby they have guaranteed to 
each other mutual support and collaboration. 
This treaty has given the greatest offence to 
Yugo-Slavia, the one nation in the Balkans 
who is the most determined opponent of 
Italian expansion in the peninsula. This 
heterogeneous kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes has many internal dissensions but 
one powerful factor uniting it, viz. the fear 
that Italy intends to make the Adriatic a 
closed Italian Sea. The most suitable reply 
that France could give to the treaty of l^rana 
was, therefore, to conclude a pao^ with 
Yogo-Slavia, which has given grave dis- 
pleasure to Italy, where demonstrations are 
reported to have been held protesting 
against French and Yugo-Slav ‘provocations.’ 
It is further reported that Mussolini has 
made another compact of a more binding 
nature with Albania, f These events have 
naturally produced a wide-spread impression 
that the aotual outbreak of hostilities in 
Southern Europe is only a question of time. 
War, oertainiy, is against the vital interests 
of both France and Italy. After un-paralleled 
financial crisis both have now seen better 
dayg. It is diffioult to believe that they are 
going to throw gway the results of years of 
careful administration by a wari whioh, when 
it breaks out, must be on a gigantic scale. 



While these arguments oh tie side of 
are obvious, it is certainly disocmoerting to 
hear from day to day of frontier incidents, 
which are calculated to bring about a rupture 
sooner or later. The Fascist press is indulg- 
ing in a violent campaign against Franoe, 
which is replying by giving asylum to 
refugees from Fascist vengeance, even, it is 
said^ Would-be assassins of Mussolini. 

The pact between Yugo-Slavia and Franoe 
affects not only Italy but also Hungary, 
between whom and Yugo-Slavia, as I have 
already pointed out, there is a standing 
quarrel. The pact ranks France on the side 
of the spoilers of Hungary. ♦ It ranks her 
with Yugo-Slavia against rectification of the 
frontiers imposed by the Peace treaties. In 
this respect, the Pact j;lconrs at a partioulariy 
ill-chosen moment if public opinion has any 
value. British opinion, expressed in the 
House of Lords by public men of the politi- 
cal sanity of Lords Buckmaster, Carson and 
Newton, is coming round to the view that 
the Treaty of Trianon has left Hungary in a 
position that is intolerable and unsustainable. 
Sooner or later the question might be taken 
up in right earnest. In this case Franoe 
would have to set her face against it. This 
will lead France still further from England 
and this accentuated divergence might range 
the two great powers in hostile camps and 
coalitions, in the same manner as before the 
war Germany and England stood at the head 
respectively of the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, which dashed themselves to 
pieces in the Great War. 

A conspicuous and, according to many, 
sinister development t of modern international 
relations is the gradual rapproachment 
between Fascist Italy and the Conserva- 
tive Government in England. On the 
29th December 1925 Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain met Signor Mussolini at Rapallo, 
presumably to secure Itdian support in the 
event of trouble with Turkey 6ver Mosul, 
whioh at that time was coming to a head. 
A fortnight later the question of the Italian 
debt to Britain was settled on terms which 
were exceedingly favourable to Italy ; and 
Sir Austen, in a telegram to Signor 
Yolpi the Italian Finance Minister, stated 
that this Bettlement would “facilitate the 
intimate co-operation in the field of politics 
between the two oountries”. The Rapallo 
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coorersatlons paired much nneaarpeas to 
Paris and in the following month (Sebxtiary) 
a Treaty of Mataal Assistance in oaae of 
-was concluded between Eranoe and 
tfurkey. While the mis-understanding be- 
tween France and Italy over Albania, Tangier. 
Morocco, etc., went on multiplying Sir 
Austen again met Signor Mussolini at 
Leghorn on Sept. 30, 1926, when they con- 
firmed the intimacy of Ango-Italian relations. 
The next significant event was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Winstone Churchill in the 
Mediterranean. After visiting Malta and 
Athens, Mr. Churchill came to Rome and had 
many interviews with Mussolini. All that he 
heard and saw in Italy perfectly enamoured 
him of Fascism and in his enthnsiasm he is 
reported to have said, “If I had been an 
Italian I should have been whole-heartedly 
with you.*’ No doubt he immensely in- 
creased the popularity of his government 
with the ruling classes in Italy. 

The rapproachment between the British 
and Italian governments has unfortunately 
synchronised with the initiation by England 
of a new policy towards Russia, Liberal and 
labour leaders in England are desirous of 
promoting better understanding between the 
two countries, and Mr. Maodonald^s govern- 
ment drafted two treaties with Soviet Russia 
in 1924. The Labour premier was fully 
alive to the situation caused by Russia’s 
anti- British propaganda, and he was closely 
pursuing the subject, when his government 
fell, and the Conservatives came into office. 
His policy was at once reversed and the two 
draft treaties were not ratified. The belief is 
atrong on the continent that Sir Austen’s policy 
of intimate co-operation with the Italian go- 
vernment is actuated by hostility towards Russia, 
against which, it is said, the Conservative 
■Government is organising a huge coalition 
copsisting of Italy, the Baltic States, Poland 
and Roumania. This is forcibly expressed 
by a Roumanian newspaper, viz , the Argos 
of Bucharest, from which the following 
’quotation was made in the Manchester 
Qnardian on the 11th March, 1927 

, “British policy with regard to Russia, is now 
'directed towards Btrongthening the position of 
the Border States, particularly Poland and Rouma- 
nia, with the co-operaticn of Italy, which pre- 
supposes that Britain is prepared to support Italian 
ambitions in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East”, 

If there is any truth in this belief about 
Sir Austen’s foreign policy there is real 
<5ause for alariD. If the franco-Italian pro- 


blem is linked up with the Anglo-Russlan, 
there is evidently the possibili^ of a great 
war. Vany pe#le firmly believe tliat a big 
war is soon coming, specially in view of 
the fact that all practical proposals on the 
subject of distnmameut have failed. A closer 
aoaiysis of the European sltnatidu, however, 
dispels any snob fear. France and Italy 
•. will not soon come to blows, Reuter sent 
a message {which was published on the llth 
December, lfi27) that the two goTernments 
are shortly appointing commissioners who 
are to examine all problems which stand to 
the way of a cordial understanding between 
the two countries. Again, the policy of 
boycotting Russia is certain to be reversed 
sooner or later. It is against the economic 
interests of the British people: hence it 
cannot stand for long. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
believes that the British public Is coming 
round to this view. “The conviction,” says 
he, “has come slowly but surely, that the 
more recent policy of Great Britaiu to 
Russia has contributed to our industrial 
distress, has lost us profitable trade, and has 
been no insignificant factor in the mischief 
which the Third International is doing in 
the world.” The ex-preraier believes that 
Russia in Revolution is ceasing to exist, 
that her hands are too full with her own 
internal questions to permit her to play a 
dangerous game in international politics, 
and that her participation in the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva shows that 
Russia herself is prepated to revise her 
policy. It is difficult to say how far these 
arguments weigh with the present Govern- 
ment in Eogland : the King’s Bpeech 
and the Foreign Secretary’s own statement 
on Foreign Policy are ominously silent on 
Russia. But there is no doubt that the 
present situation Gannot last long for the 
further reason that Disarmament in Europe 
is impossible without Russia, aud Disarma- 
ment is the most viUl need of Europe. 

The problem of disarmament, which is 
associated with two other problems, rto , 
those of arbitration audsecurity, has present 
ed numerous difficulties and no satisfactory 
solution has yet been reaobed. The famous 
Washington Oouference of 19.0 resulted in 
an agreement being reached between England, 
America, and Japan as regards their battle^ 
ship strength ; but the Geneva Oonfeiince 
which was held last year resulted in a iasco 
when Amartoa propel that the Washington 
naval ratio should be applied to cruisers also. 
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Ibglund relQ6€d to aocei^t this limitation of 
bar crniser strength, because she said she 
needed a large cruiser Berriee to patrol the 
empire’s far-flang lines of commnnication. 
8ii«se then, Americans and Englishmen are 
blmning each other for the failnre. It has 
also enabled the Big Navy Group to raise 
the cry of “America in Danger” and it is 
partly responsible fcr the huge naval estimates 
snbmitted for approval of Congress. It is 
however fortunate that America has cut 
short her original estimates and that England 
has refused to enter into a race of naval 
armaments with America. 

Oo the subject of the reduction of mili- 
tary armaments there seem to be two schools 
of thought io Europe. The first would have 
disarmament hy an open and full use of the 
League of Nations. Their idea is to declare 
aggressive war as an international offence, 
the same to be defined as the refusal to 
submit one’s dispute to arbitration by the 
League of Nations, In case of any nations 
or nations trying to do so, other nations are 
to use all means in their power, including 
in the last instance also war, to bring the 
offenders to book. This was the idea behind 
Mr. Macdonald’s famous Geneva Protocol 
for the settlement of international disputes. 
Its fate was sealed by the refusal of the 
Conservative government to accept it, though 
it found support from France and some small 
nations. The other school would have 
seGurity by particularising causes of dispute 
and have regional UDderstandiDgs and bi- 


lateral agreements on ai'bitration and security^ 
Sir Austen is Strongly in favour of this 
method. His objections to the Protocol are 
that it would make Great Britain the unpaid 
police force in Europe* He says that those 
states which fail to find security within the 
framework of the Covenant should oouclude 
security pacts with other states in the same 
geographical area. His first (perhaps the 
only) triumph was secured at Locarno wbere 
a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was drawn 
up between Germany, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Italy, and Arbitration treaties 
were conolnded between (1) Germany and 
Poland, Germany and France, (3) Ger- 
many and Belgium, and (4) Germany and 
Czeoho-Slovakia. This great Treaty is spoken 
of as introducing a new epoch in the inter- 
national relations of Western Europe, but it 
is regretted that it has not been followed 
up by other engagements of equal value and 
import. Nevertheless, it seems Europe is 
showing signs of stabilisation ; and if Russia’s 
participation last year in the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva really means, as many 
people hope, that she is coming back to 
Europe, it may actually be that we are on 
the threshold of a new era in Europe. In 
this new era certainly, disarmament should 
be a feature. On the note of Hope and 
Expectancy, then, one can now bring this 
review of European politics to an end. 
(27-2-1228). 

(Read at a meeting of the Graduated 
Association^ Indore) 


TBE FOSTER-MOTHEB 

By SITl DBTI 


B INODINI had lived in Rangoon for about 
three or four years. But her face ex- 
pressed anything but regret, when she 
heard from her bushaDd, that perhaps they 
would have to teave It for good. 

“Don’t you feel sorry at all?” asked her 
husband Nripeeh. ^*You have lived here a 
pretty loBg time.” 

Blnodini frowned as she Teplied, “Not a 
bit What is there to feel sorry for ?” After 
a while, she added, ‘TThe only thing that 


tronbles me is anxiety for Khoka (baby 
boy).” 

“Why trouble about Ehoka asked her 
husband, “he is going with you.” 

“He is”, his wife said, but his 'Auima 
is not If she is not with him, he wUI 
neither eat nor sleep. He will pester me to> 
death within two days. He is> old enou^, 
too, to have a memory and won’t easily 
forg^ No other servant would do^^^ to 

Ehoka was the only oirild of Nripesh and 
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Bmodini. He was fortanate enoQgh to 
possess a personal attendant, viz, an Ayah. 
Everybody in the honse called her Ayah, 
hnt Ehoka lor reasons knovvQ only to him* 
heif, aalled her "Amma’ (mother). The Ayah 
hailed from Madras, was abont forty years 
of agb, of a very dark complexion, and pos^ 
sessed of a very hot temper. She mast have 
possessed some sort of a name among her 
Telatives and friends, bat none in this house 
knew of it. She was just Ayah and Amma 
here. She came at the time when Khoka 
came and all knew that she bad come to 
stay. She knew it, too. 

Bat trouble arose with this qaestion of 
leaving Burma. The Ayah won’t leave the 
land of her adoption and Khoka won't leave 
the Ayah. What was to be done ? 

“Nothing can be done”, said Nripesh to 
his wife. ^*Be prepared to listen to his 
howls for a few days at least. She might 
love him like her own child, bat she won’t 
be willing to leave her land, her friends and 
relatives for his sake.” 

“But what’s the harm in asking her?” 
Binodini asked. “We are not compelling her 
to go. After all, she is a woman, and women 
are accustomed to leave everything— home, 
friends and relatives, for the sake of love.” 

“Very well’, said Nripesh, “do as you 
please.” 

Jast at this moment Khoka came back 
from his morning walk, with his Ayah. 
Binodini hesitated a bit, then laid her proposal 
before the Ayah. 

The woman remained silent for a few 
minutes. Probably she was weighing the 
pros and cons in her mind. Then a sigh 
escaped her. “I will go, madam”, she said. 

Binodini was astonished. She had never 
thought that the Ayah would agree and 
agree so quickly, “I shall increase your pay”, 
she said. 

“1 don’t want it, madam”, the woman 
answered. “Give me twenty rupees, as usued. 
I am not going for the money.’^ Saying this 
she took up her small charge, and started 
out for a walk again. Binodini did not pre- 
vent her, though the sun was quite hot. A 
great load seemed to be off her mind, now 
that the Ayah had consented to go. Her 
boy was too turbulent to be managed by 
any other person. During the day time, his 
mother could suffer him somehow, but at 
night he was insufferable, because he did 
not believe in ietting anybo# rest Some 
nights, he would go on shonting for eight or 


ten hours with undiminished vigour. Neither 
scolding nor spanking could stop him. He 
insistad on being carried about. He failed 
to understand, that night was scarcely the 
proper time for such exercise. Nripesh lost 
his temper completely one night, and gave 
him a hearty slap on the cheek. Need- 
less to say. it did not have the desired 
effect, bat quite the oontrary. Binodini’s up- 
braidings, mixed with the howls of her off- 
spring, finished whatorer hope he had of 
getting any sleep. 

Morning came, and Nrit> 0 Bih found to his 
dismay, that there were much more in store 
for him. The noctumal lectures oi his wife 
were barely the preliminary. When the Ayah 
heard, on her arrival, that Khoka had been 
beaten at night for howling, she forgot im^ 
place and person and began to give her opi- 
nion of snoh eonduot. In tMs Hue. even 
Hangoon possessed no rival to Khoka’s 
Amma. So Nripesh swallowed his morning 
cop of tea in a hurry and went out, while 
Binodiui devoted her entire attention to a 
piece of long-forgotten embroidery. Only 
the cook, Haranath, turned up his nose and 
made some remarks abont spoiling servants 
with too much indulgence. 

That evening, as usual, Binodini hurried 
Haranath to get dinner ready for Khoka and 
herself. The Ayah used to leave at hsdf past 
seven in the evening and Binodini had to 
finish her dinner before that ; olherwise she 
had to go without it* owing to the pranks of 
of her son. Khoka was given his dinner by 
the Ayah, then she took him away to put 
him to bed. 

The Ayah would leave as soon as the 
boy fell asleep. But this evening, Binodini 
found her still in the house, as she came in, 
after finishing her dinner. She was sleeping 
on a torn mat, by the aide of Khoka’s ool. 
Binodini was astonished and, after standing 
silent for a lew minutes, she shook the Ayah 
up. “Won^t you go home ?” she asked. 

The woman yawned and sat lip. She was 
going to stay nhi she said. She would 
not let Khoka be Imteu for crying at night. 
Let master and madam sleep, she would 
carry the child about. If madam would 
kindly give her four pice, she would buy 
some bre;^ for supper. 

Binodini was so pyer|oyed at the pros- 
pect of a peaceful night* thht she gave 
the woman four annas instoad of the lour 
pice, she asked for. 

this arrangement became permanent. 
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Nripesh and Binodini were dismissed from 
service of their y at night. 

Ihe Ayah took tlieir place. She would walk 
about the greater part of the night, with the 
boy in her arms, but she did not seem at all 
exhausted at the break of day. She would 
work as hard as ever. Binodini felt a bit 
ashamed about it, and proposed an increase 
in wages. But the Ayah refused. She was^ 
idone in the world, she said. What would* 
she do with more money ? 

Thus a few months passed by, then came 
this plan of leaving Burma. Even this failed 
to make the Ayah give up. Binodini was 
really surprised and ran to Nripesh with the 
news as soon he came in. ''Look here,’* she 
said, ’*Khoka is right in calling her Amma. 
She must have been his own mother in some 
previous birth, otherwise she would nevpr 
make such a sacrihce for him.” 

Nripesh diverted the conversation into 
another channel, with a timely joke. 

The day fixed for their departure soon 
arrived. Binodini finished her packing with 
great difficulty. The pile of luggage was a 
sight! The Ayah did not take long to pack, 
as her luggage consisted of a single basket 
She walked about tbe lane furiously with 
Khoka in her arms. She had a life-long 
acquaintance with this soil. She was leaving 
it now, perhaps for ever, God alone knew 
whether she would ever return. 

When actually in the steamer she 
becanie extremely uncomfortable. This was 
her fijrst voyaga She became sea-sick 
almost at once. But Khoka was a hard 
taskmaster. He howled as usual to be 
carried about His mother tried to soothe 
him and bribed him profusely with oranges, 
biscuits and sweets, but Khoka refused to be 
quiet Then Nripesh came and pulled the 
boy by the arm. This cured the Ayah. She 
sat up and, taking the child from his father, 
staggered away to the deck with him. 

The three days in the steamer passed by 
in this faslibn. Landing in Calcutta, Binodini 
sighed with relief. Nripresh, too, looked 
forward to meeting his old friends and rela- 
tivei Only Khoka and his Ayah remained 
with clouded faces. 

Bat one gets accustomed to every condi- 
tion in life. Gradually the streets and lanes* 
became familiar, she got acquainted with 
the shopmen and could tell you where they 
sold ch^p and w'here they sold dear. The 
neighbours, too, became friendly, though she 
c6uld not speak Bengali, and understood it 


but little. She bad accepted her fate. There 
was not going to be any hapre trouble on 
her account. 

But trouble was brewing in another quarter, 
behind the curtain whioh separates things 
seen from things unseen. Fate was pre- 
paring to strike a blow. Suddenly, an ill- 
ness of a few days catrled off Binodini, 
leaving her well-ordered home devastated and 
her husband and child desolate. NHpesb got 
Bucb a shook that for a week or two, he 
could not even look at the face of the world. 

He was in bnsiness. The loss of his 
dearly beloved wife made him neglect it too 
mneh. The oonseqaence was that it was 
ruined, leaving him in debt up to his neck. 

But however heart-broken a man might 
be, he has to go out in search of food. If 
be is alone in the world, he gets leave to 
mourn, for a few days. But one, who has 
got other mouths to fill, does not get even 
that much consolation. So Nripesh did not 
get leave to weep for his wife. He had to 
go out in search of work, because he had a 
son. Jobs are not to be had for the asking 
in Calcutta, and only candidates know how 
hard it is to secure one. But Dame Fate 
had got tired of Nripesh for a moment 
after having shown such a good deal of 
attention to him. So he found a job of a 
kind. It was none too good, but good 
enough for him in his present position. He 
left his old house and rented a small one 
in a dark dingy lane of the metropolis. 

Then trouble began about the servants. 
It was impossible to keep both now. He 
could not afford such a luxury on his 
present salary. But one servant could hardly 
do the work of both. Even when hia wife 
was living, they needed two servants. So it 
was out of the qaestion now, to try to do 
with one. But one must consider one’s 
financial condition, too. 

Nripesh decided to Send the cook Hara- 
nath away. The Ayah would have to man- 
age the cooking somehow. He knew, she 
would not be much of a duooess in that line, 

first, but they would have to bear it. 
But he could Dot think of sending the Ayah 
away. She was a woman and she had been 
brought away from her home and relatives, 
and so had a special claim on them Then 
nobody else could mani^e the child. His 
mother had left him and now if the Ayah 
left, too, it would be a hard . job to keep the 
child from pining away. So Haranath left. 
Nripesh lecuved A poat^ him in a ihriand’s 
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house Riid sent him there. The Ayah went 
to cook, with Khoka in her arms. She used 
tamarind and pepper with a free hand and 
served breakfast to Nripesh. But the poor 
freotleman choked on the first mouthfnl. 
He was afraid of hurting the Ayah’s feeling, 
and so tried to go on bravely. But she did 
not lack in intelligence. She understood, 
and tears of shame started to her eyes. 

Next day, Nripesh went and fetched 
back Haranath. This time the Ayah left 
of herself. She knew very well that the 
Babu could not afford to keep two servants. 
As she could not manage alone, she went 
She fled, leaving Khoka, in the dark. 
Nripesh asked where she was going. She 
replied that a fellow-countrywoman of hers 
lived close by. She would put up with her 
for a day or two, then she would look for 
another job. 

Nripesh was at his wit’s end. He did 
not know what to do. He could have done 
without eating, but how to manage his work, 
with Khoka thrown completely in his hands, 
and how to find time for eating, bathing and 
sleeping ? 

The meals were all right that day, thanks 
to Haranath, but troubles were in store for 
him at night. He worked up to twelve, 
leaving Khoka in the charge of Haranath. 
The poor man ran about like one demented, 
with the howling child in his arms. After 
finishing his work, Nripesh went to sleep. 
Haranath came and deposited Khoka by his 
side with a sigh of relief. After shrieking 
continually for three or four hours, the 
child had fallen asleep, exhausted. So a faint 
hope began to glimmer in his father’s mind, 
that perhaps the night might pass off in peace. 

But it proved to be completely futile, 
Khoka was punctual as an alarm clock, and 
his bowls broke the stillness of the night 
just at the usual time. Haranath deserted 
his master most treacherously. Nripesh called 
him again and again, but his sleep was too 
deep to be disturbed. So he carried about 
his son in a rage with the whole creation. 
Khoka would have received the spanking of 
^is life, but the memory of his dead mother, 
paralysed his father's arm. Khoka was mother 
ess and on the highway to becoming fatherless 
IS well, if he went on at this rate. He want- 
ed to throttle the Ayah in his rage. She 
keed not have made such a show of self- 
espect. Nobody had asked her to go. 

That day, while in the office, he confided 
^s troubles to many of his friends. He was 


too anxious to work properiy. He wondered 
what the boy was doing. He had lost much 
of his faith in Haranath. He knew now that 
the man would not go much out of his way, 
in order to take proper care of Khoka. 

The friends gave him proper advice. 
“How long will you continue in this state ? 
they asked. “Marry 9 grown-up girl, aitd she 
will take care of the child, as well as of you. 
Servants will never look after children pro-* 
perly.” Nripesh feli so disgusted that he 
could barely answer them civilly. 

Returning home, he was printed with a 
long list of the misdeeds of his son, by 
Haranath. He could find no solution to this pro- 
blem. He told Haranath he did not want any 
dinner, and sat down in his room to tbinit 
He could hear plainly Khoka’s violent protests 
against being fed by Haranath, fie was kick- 
ing the plates and glasses, biting and scratch- 
ing Haranath, and generally making him- 
self as troublesome as he possibly could. 

Nripesh sat down to work, ordering fiara- 
nath to put the child to sleep as quiokly as 
possible. 

Haranath had no objection. He ran about 
with Khoka, swang him in his arm^ danced 
him up and down, sung to him in his harsh 
cracked voice and thus managed to put him 
to sleep finally. Nripesh looked at his wmtch 
and found it was nearly half past nine. He 
was feeling utterly exhaust^ for many 
reasons, and so did not feel like working up 
to twelve at night. He laid himself down 
by the sleeping Khoka, hoping to suatdk a 
bit of sleep. That Khoka would not sdlow a 
long respite, he know very well. 

But when finally he woke up. the sun was 
quite high up in the heavens. He was amaaed 
and looked at his watch. It indicated a qdiw- 
ter to nine. He looked beside him, where 
Khoka had been sleeping. He shouted for 
his servant and asked him when he came, 
where the child bad gone. 

Haranath bad entered witlL a face as 
clouded as the July sky. With thifeame expres- 
sion on his face* he replied, *He base gone 
out for a walk with his Amma.” 

Nripesli could hardly believe his ears, “With 
his Amma ?” He asked again. “When did she 
come 

“She came back last evening and wah 
hiding in that small room,” the servant repUeC 
“I did not see her then. But as Khoka 
got uPi crying, in the night, she came out; 
She carried him about till five in the mom- 
ing. Just half an hour ago, she got * up 
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from her sleep and took Khoka out for a 
walk’\ 

^ A load seemed to be lifted from Nrinesh’s 
mind. He could have done without his 
meals, but he could not brook the howls of 
his son day and night. Besides the child 
was sufferine: from extreme neglect. He saw 
that he could not afford to be economical at 
his son’s expense. He must either earn 
more, or cut down expenses elsewhere. 

Haranath had been standing before him 
up to this. He wanted to know what the 
master decided. Upon seeing that he kept 
silent, he muttered, “Then dismiss me, air.” 

“Who will cook then ?” Nrinesh asked. 

Haranath cheered up, “Then shall the Ayah 
go ?” he asked. 

“Who will look after the boy ?” the 
master asked. 

“You said you would not keep two”, Hara- 
nath said, a bit surprised. 

“That’s none of your concern.” Nripesh 
said. “Go and attend to your kitchen”. Hara- 
nath went away, disgusted. 

The Ayah came back at this moment, with 
her little charge. She sainted Nripesh silently, 
and went in. Nripesh called her back. 

The Ayah surmised that there was going 
to be some discussion about her pay. So 
before Nripesh could say anything, she 

began on her own side of the 

ca^. She could not live without the 

child, she said. She had left country and 
kin for him. So how could she give him 
up now ? She knew that the master was 

hard up. Very well, she did not want 

wages. She would be content to work for 
board and lodging. She would keep an 
account and take all the money due to her 
from' Khoka, when he grew up and became 
a judge. Khoka’s mother left the child in 
her care, at the time of her death. So she 
was determined to stay. 

The matter dropped there, for the time 
being. Nripesh thought that he was at the 
end of his froubles. Everything went on 
all right, except for the perpetual warfare 
between the cook and the Ayah. In a few 
days Nripesh understood that this thing 
was not as negligible as it appeared. Hara- 
nath was an old servant and the Ayah was a 
woman who had sacrificed much for him. 
He did not know whose side to take. So 
he went on perpetually postponing the 
settlement of their disputes. The result 
was not very satisfactory. An open quarrel 
would have cleared the atmosphere, but 


now it went on boiling like subterranean 
lava and threatened dire happenings. iThese 
two became sworn enemies. There was no 
doubt that they would at once fly at each 
other’s throat, if opportunity occurred. 

Suddenly, trouble appeared from another 
point of the compass. Nripesh had a neigh- 
bour of the goldsmith caste. Whatever 
these people might lack, they did not lack 
money. Money shrieked aloud from every- 
thing they said, did and wore. 

One fine morning, a very small child of 
this house was found riding on a tricycle. 
The whole neighbourhood looked on agape. 
The child's small legs could hardly reach 
the pedals, but somehow it had got into the 
heads of their relatives that rich peoples’ 
children rode on tricycles. So a tricycle 
had been procured and a servant was drag- 
ging it about, with its small rider, from one 
end of the lane to the other. 

As soon as Khoka saw the thing, he 
jumped down from Ayah’s arms and ran 
towards it. The Ayah picked him up again, 
asking, “Where are you going ?” 

Khoka struggled frantically* saying he 
would not be carried about, he wanted a 
tricycle too. The Oriya servant, in charge 
of the other small boy, grinned from ear to ear 
at this demand of Khoka. He was immensely 
pleased at the affluence of his own master 
and at the poverty of the Ayah’s. The Ayah 
called him every sort of name, she could 
remember, and. taking Khoka forcibly up, 
came back home, still shouting vituperations, 
Haranath poked his head out of the kitchen 
and asked what the matter was. 

In reply, the Ayah made sweeping 
generalisations about the Oriya people, 
which had they heard it, would have been 
far from pleasing to them. Khoka’s shrieks 
of rage continued unabated. 

Nripesh came back at this time from his 
morning walk and told Haranath to hurry 
with his breakfast : otherwise he would be 
late for office. Kb oka ran to his father and 
pulled him by the sleeve of his coat. Nri- 
pesh passed his hand over his son’s curly 
hair, asking, “What’s it Khoka ?” 

“Will you buy me a tricycle, father ?” 
asked Khoka. 

Nripesh could never refuse anything 
to anybody. He did not know how to do 
it. So without stopping to think for a 
moment, be replied at once, “Yes, I shall. 
But let me go to my office now, or the 
Sahib will beat me.” 
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But Khoka was too eager to secure the 
tricycle, and did not let him off so easily. 
“When will you bring it ?”, he asked ; 
“in the evening 

Nripesh had to get rid of him at any 
cost. “I shall bring it to-morrow morning/’ 
he said. This mention of a definite time, 
satisfied his son, who now left hold of his 
father and went away. 

Nripesh forgot all about it, the minute 
he left his house, but his son’s memory proved 
to be very much stronger. Next morning, 
Nripesh got up and found trouble ready for 
him. Khoka was refusing to wash his face, 
take his breakfast, or to go out. He had 
been promised a tricycle, and he was waiting 
for it 

Nripesh was at his wit’s end. How 
could he purchase anything so costly ? 
It was as much as he could do to make two 
ends meet Why was he fool enough to 

make such a promise ? He could have 
bought it, had he been able to borrow some 
money. But his friends were not fools. 
They were ready enough to borrow, but 

seldom to lend. 

But he must pacify the aggrieved 
motherless child So he covered one mis- 
take by making another mistake. “Go 
darling and play,” he comforted his son, 

“I shall bring it certainly to-morrow, I pro- 
mise you.” Khoka was satisfied for the 

time being and he went to have his milk. 

After finishing his office work Nripesh 
tried everywhere to purchase a tricycle on 
credit, or on the instalment payment system. 
But nobody agreed to give him credit. Next 
he tried to borrow money, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Late in the evening he returned home 
beaten and hopeless, and fell down on his 
bed, exhausted. The servant tried to per- 
suade him to have dinner, but he refused. 

Next morning, he felt too sick at heart, 
to wish to get up. How was he going to 
show his face to Khoka ? He covered 
himself up to his head in his blanket, and 
remained lying on his bed. But Khoka was 
not to be fooled so easily. He came up 
and began to try to full off the blanket, 
crying, “Get up father, it is late. Won’t 
you bring me ray tricycle now ?” 

Nripesh ’s heart seemed about to burst. 
Ob, shame on his life and love ! He had 
not power enough to satisfy his child’s 
smallest demand. What answer could he 
give his son ? 

Khoka finally succeeded in pulling off his 


blanket. “Where is my tricycle ?” he asked. 
“When are you going to briDg it ?” 

Nripesh pushed away his son in despera- 
tion. “Go away”, he said ; “you are a naughty 
child. You tease me very much.” 

Khoka had never been so treated in his 
small life. He threw himself down on the 
floor, and began to scream as loud as he 
could. The Ayah was busy in the next 
room. Hearing him cry, she rushed in. and 
picked him up. She looked at Nripesh, 
intending to give him a piece of her mind, 
but found that he bad covered his face 
with both hands and tears were trickling 
from between the fingers. 

She went out of the room, carrying 
Khoka. She brought him a large quantity 
of sweets, which made him forget his woes 
for the time being. Then she asked, “Why 
did you hurt father f You are very naughty.” 

Khoka was surprised at the charge. He 
had not hurt father, he replied. On the 
other hand, his father had pushed him away. 
The Ayah told him not to pester his father 
for the tricycle any more and then she would 
give him a very good present. Father would 
cry, if he asked for it again. Good children 
should not make their father cry. 

It was too great a sacrifice to ask of 
Khoka. But he bad received a great shook, 
on seeing his father cry. It had rendered 
him speechless temporarily. So looking at 
the Ayah, with sad eyes, he agreed to her terms. 

When the Ayah came back with Khoka, 
she found that Nripesh had neither taken 
his tea, nor gone out. He was sitting in 
the same place, like one petrified. She put 
down the child. He went and stood by his 
father and said, “ Father, take your tea, I 
won’t ask you for the tricycle again.” 

Nripesh rushed into the next room, 
to hide his tears. Khoka looked at Ayah, 
and found her in tears, too. This was too much 
and he cried out aloud. He could not under- 
stand why everybody should cry at the 
mention of the tricycle. TheiAyah quieted 
him with great difficulty. 

After finishing her breakfast, in the after- 
noon, she put the child to sleep, and prepared 
to go out. She never spoke to Haranath, if 
she could avoid it. But to-day she went to 
him of her own accord and spoke to him 
very civilly. She was going out on urgent 
business, she said. Would Haranath kindly 
look after the child for a bit and give him 
his milk after he got up ? She would be 
sure to return before four in the evening. 
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Haranath had not the slightest intention 
of doing anything lor her. Bathe had to 
agree, as he did not know how to refuse. 

Eboka got up at the usual time, and began 
to shout ’when he found that the Ayah was 
absent. When Haranath went to give him 
his milk, he kicked the cup of milk out of 
his hand. Fortunately, the Ayah returned 
within a few minutes, otherwise things 
would have gone badly with Khoka and 
Haranath. 

At the sight of the Ayah, Khoka was about 
to begin his howls again, when he was 
icked up suddenly and carried to the 
edroom. Next moment, he found himself 
seated on a tricycle, and being dragged from 
this side of the room to that. Khoka’s joy 
knew no bounds. Haranath rushed in to find 
out the cause of the sudden silence, and 
upon finding it, went away, very much 
dissatisfied. Haranath took money from 
his master, whereas the Ayah worked 
without any remuneration, whatever. So 
Haranath felt himself a bit inferior to the 
Ayah. Now that the Madrasi woman had got 
this tricycle, she would go higher up in the 
master’s estimation. But where did she get 
the money ? 

As soon as Nripesh returned, Haranath 
rushed to him with the news. He was sur- 
prised and sent for the Ayah at once. When 
she came, he asked her where she got the 
money from, to buy the tricycle. The Ayah 
answered that Khoka’s mother had left a cer- 
tain sum of money with her, at the time of 
her death. It was to be used for the child, 
in case of urgent necessity. She had bought 
the tricycle with that money. 

The thing seemed credible enough. Nri- 
pesb felt a little hurt at the thought that 
Binodini had not done justice to him. She 
could not believe that he would look after 
the child carefully enough. She need not 
have left money for her son. That money, 
too, she had not left with him, but with the 
Ayah. Was she afraid that he would steal 
it ? 

But the next moment he felt ashamed of his 
thoughts. Had not his treatment of their son 
justified Binodini’s actions ? He could not 
fulfill the slightest wish of the boy. It was 
because Khoka’s mother knew his worthless- 
ness. that she had acted like that. 

Khoka was about to give up food and 
drink at the joy of possessing the tricycle. 
He would have remained on it day and night, 
bad he been given his own way. Haranath 


could run faster, dragging the tricycle. So 
Khoka wanted him all the time and had no 
use for the Ayah. In the morning, even 
before she had got up, Haranath and Khoka 
were out in the lane with the tricycle. Even 
the Oriya servant of the other house looked 
on amazed at their rompings and joyous 
shouts. 

• A fierce look came into the woman’s 
eyes. She went down into the lane and 
called, “Come darling, have your milk.” 

The child shook its head violently, saying, 
“Shan’t. Don’t want milk. Faster, Haranath !” 

The Ayah picked him up bodily from 
the tricycle. Addressing Haranath, she 
delivered a very sharp speech. Those 
servants she said, who were most eager for 
money, were the least eager for doing their 
work properly. He had not yet lighted the 
kitchen fire, was the Babu’s breakfast going 
to be cooked on air ? Who asked him to 
take out Khoka ? There were other persons 
to take care of him. 

Khoka protested violently against this 
forcible removal from the tricycle. He bit 
and kicked the Ayah, and tore out her hair 
by the handful. But she did not let go. 
She brought him upstairs and made him 
take his milk, bread and eggs. As soon as 
she released him, he ran straight to^ the 
kitchen. “Come out, Haranath,” he called ; “let’s 
run a race again.” 

Haranath had not courage enough to 
declare open warfare against the Ayah, though 
he was ready enough to backbite and slander. 
He knew very well that he would be no 
match for her in warfare. He would have 
to acknowledge defeat within five minutes 
and an appeal to the master would bring 
no satisfactory results. So he refused Khoka’s 
invitation very promptly.^ He went on putting 
coal in the oven, saying, “No, little master, you 
go to your Ayah. If I take you out again, 
she will swallow me up alive. I don’t want 
to butt in. I have enough work of my own.” 

So Khoka bad to return to his Ayah. 
But her heart seemed to have become 
paralysed. It did not seem to fill to over- 
flowing with joy, when she clasped Khoka 
in her arms. The child seemed diflerent 
somehow. It was not the same Khoka, who 
preferred Amma even to his own mother. 
Even such an utter good-for-nothing as 
Haranath could entice him away. She went 
[ on with her daily routine of washing, feeding 
and putting the child to sleep, but the joy 
seemed to have gone out of all these. She 
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passed the afternoon somehow, and towards 
evening, prepared to take out the child for 
a walk. 

But as soon as she had finished 

dressing him, he began to cry for the tri- 

cycle. The Ayah got fed up and threatened 
to throw the thing into the river, if he 
howled for it day and night. If she had 
known that he would be so naughty, she 
would not have got it for him. 

Khoka struggled out of her arms and 

ran to Haranath. “Come out, Haranatb,” he 
called. “I shall play with you. Amma is 
wicked, I won’t go to her.” 

Haranath put his head out of the 

kitchen-door and said, “No darling, go to 
your Amma. I cannot fight with her all the 
time for you.” 

His tone was sarcastic, and it made the 
Ayah’s bones burn with anger. But she 
was afraid of the child falling down the 
stairs. So she had to go and pick him up 
again. 

The child held to its purpose. He wanted 
the tricycle. The Ayah felt inclined to tear 
her own hair in anger. Why on earth did 
fihe go and get the hateful thing ? The child 
was getting estranged from her. 

Sne held out many lovely promises to 
the child, and for the time being he gave up 
the project of riding on the tricycle. They 
were to go by tram to the zoological gardens, 
the Ayah said, and look at huge tigers and 
elephants. But when after an hour’s walking 
about, they neither got into a tram nor 
reached the zoological gardens, Khoka 
became furious with his Amma. Reaching 
home, be ran to his father first with this 
’tale of the Ayah’s faithlessness, then to 
Haranath. Whe she came to give him his 
milk, he bit with all his might into her 
hand. 

The Ayah was fed up with his temper. 
So giving him a small slap on the back, she 
cried out, “You are a most naughty boy. 
Look, how my band is bleeding.” 

As Khoka let out a liowl of rage, at this 
treatment, Haranath ran to him and picked 
him up. He passed his hand over and over 
the child’s body, saying, “It’s true what 
people say ; — ‘one who shows more afiFection, 
than a mother, must be a witch.’ As soon 
as the child’s father turns his back, the 
child gets it all right, though in his 
father’s presence, he is nearly choked with 
caresses. But who shall tell him ? We are 
mere servants who work for money.” 


Though the Ayah did not know much 
Bengali, she could gather the gist of Haranath’s 
harangue. Any other time, this would have 
led to a miniature civil war. She would 
have made short work of him. But she had 
lost heart at the child’s faithlessness. So 
she remained silent, only her eyes glared 
like those of a tigress, bereft of her cubs. 

Next morning, the tricycle bad disappear- 
ed. Khoka howled loud enough to bring 
down the skies. Nripesh began to rebuke 
the servant for leaving the front door open 
at all times. Haranath went on retorting 
with innnendoes. There might be thieves 
inside, he hinted. The A.yah alone remained 
silent. 

After the storm bad blown over, the 
house became unnaturally silent. Nripesh 
sat down to his work, Haranath went to the 
bazaar. Khoka cried himself to sleep, leaving 
half his milk un tasted. The Ayah sat silent 
on the verandah. 

Suddenly Haranath rushed in, very much 
excited, “Sir,” he cried, “the tricycle has 
been traced.” 

The figure of the woman on the verandah 
became tense with some feeling. “Where is 
it ?” asked Nripesh. 

“There is a shop in the street corner, run 
by a Madrasi,” Haranath said. “They repair 
and sell old cycles there. The Ayah had 
taken the cycle there early in the morning. 
She has told them to sell it” 

Nripesh could hardly believe his ears. 
Why should the Ayah behave like this ? 
She had never misappropriated a penny 
worth of thing ever since she came to work. 
As long as she had worked for pay, she had 
spent most of her earnings on the child. 
And now that she worked without pay, she 
took even greater care of the child. Why 
did she do it ? But Haranath would nevet 
dare to bring such a charge against her, 
unless he was positively certain. He had 
too much respect for his skin. Nripesh did 
not know what to do, 

“Are you quite certain ?” he asked 

Haranath. 

“Should I speak if I was not certain ? 
he replied. “She is not my enemy, that I 
should bring false charges against her. We 
have worked together for many years,” 

Nripesh called the Ayah. She came in 
and stood waiting. Nripesh asked her 
whether she had removed the tricycle. She 
confessed she had done so. 

Nripesh found himself in a greater ‘fix 
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than ever. What was he to do with her ? 
He could not think of handing her over to 
the police. The amount of money, he owed 
her, for her services, would have easily 
fetched half a dozen tricycles. She must 
have done it because she was in want. 
Nripesh had never given her anything, even 
for necessary expenses. He was more to 
blame, because he had driven her to theft, 
with his want of consideration. He did not 
even want to dismiss her, because then 
there would be nobody to take care of the 
child. But he must reprimand her, other- 
wise the other servants would begin to 
follow her. 

But even this was very hard to do. No- 
body had ever rebuked her. All seemed to 
have forgotten that she was a paid servant. 
She had lived like one of the family. So 
Nripesh did not know how to begin. After 
much deliberation, he said, “But never do it 
again. If you want money, ask me for it” 

Haranath had been waiting outside, with 
his shopping basket in hand, eager to hear 
the sentence passed on the Ayah. But when 
he heard it, a burning wave of anger swept 
over him. Why did not the master offer the 
hateful woman ten rupees as a reward? 
Had not she done a very nobl^ deed ? He 
went off muttering to herself. 

As soon as Haranath had gone, the Ayah 
seemed to wake up from a trance. “I shall 
go, Babu,” she said. “I won’t work here any 
more. I shall send back the tricycle.” 

Leaving Nripesh speechless with per- 
plexity, and never casting a look at Khoka, 
the woman passed ont of the house. When 
Nripesh sent Haranath after her, to bring 
her back, she was no longer to be seen. 

They looked after the child somehow be- 
tween them. Nripesh had given up all hopes 
of going to his office, when the unexpected 
re- appearance of the tricycle facilitated 
matters for him. A young Madrasi boy 
brought it over, but he could give them very 
little information. He could only say that 
a woman had placed it with them early in 
the morning, and had just a while ago asked 
him to bring it over here. He knew her but 
very slightly and could not «ay where she 
had gone. 

The days passed on, one by one. Khoka 
gave his father no end of trouble, but as 


nothing was heard of the Ayah, be had no 
option but to bear it. Haranath could not 
cope with all the work, single-handed, so a 
part-time maid-servant also made her ap- 
pearance. The work was done no better, but 
the silence of the house was shattered with 
interminable quarrels between the two 
servants. 

Nearly a month had gone by. One morn- 
ing, Nripesh was trying vainly to work with 
Khoka seated on his lap. Haranath came in 
and informed him that a man was asking to 
see him. 

Nripesh told him to bring the man inside. 
A minute later, an old Chinese, followed 
Haranath into the room. Nripesh stared at 
the man, in amazement. He wondered 
what the fellow wanted with him. 

Upon being questioned, the man answered 
in broken English that he had a pawnshop^ 
near-by. A woman who gave this address as 
that of her own, had pawned a gold necklace, 
with him some time ago. But he was being 
called home, on very urgent business. So 
he was informing all his clients. If they paid 
back the money within twenty days he 
would give up the interest and return them 
their things. Else he would have to sell up 
and go away. 

Nripesh asked on what date the woman 
had borrowed money. The Chinese gave the 
exact date. 

Nripesh saw everything clearly now. It 
was not Khoka’s dead mother, but the living 
foster-mother, who had given up her all to 
bring a smile to the baby face. He knew the 
gold necklace When Binodini was alive, 
the Ayah would sometimes put it round 
her white neck, to see how it suited her. 
She always used to say that she was keeping 
it for a present to Khoka’s bride. 

Nripesh dismissed the Chinese, saying 
that the woman did not work there any 
longer. 

Days passed on again. But the atmos- 
phere of the house grew darker and darker. 
The fountain of love had dried up. Of the 
two who were the personification of love in 
this home, one had been taken away by God. 
Another disappeared behind the mysterious 
veil of destiny, and Nripesh never knew 
anything more about her. 
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T his colossal statue, of which a photograph 
is being published for the first time, was 
discovered by Mr. Carileyle, in the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia in the seventies 
of the last century. Both the temple and 
the statue were found in a damaged con- 
iition. Carileyle restored the temple, and 
the Statue was 
ilso repaired by 
him with its frag- 
ments found buried 
within and below 
the pedestal. It is 
said in the texts 
that at the time 
of the Great 
Decease, the Buddha 
had lain upon his 
right side with his 
head to the north 
and legs one upon 
the other. Accord- 
ingly, the image 
depicts him reclin- 
ing on his right 
side, the head rest" 
ing on a cushion 
pointing to the 
north and the face 
turned to the west. 

The right hand is folded and placed under the 
right cheek, while the left is stretched along 
the body. The hair is represented in purls 
ind there is the prominent “ushnisa/' The 
body is covered with drapery characterized 
by folds. In front of the pedestal there 
ire three figures in mourning attitude, one 
jf which, Subhadra, the last convert of 
Buddha, sits with his back turned towards 
the visitor. The statue is made of reddish 
sandstone. It is 20 ft long and 3 ft high. 
The length of the pedestal is 23 ft 9 in the 
breadth 5ft 6 in. the height varying from 
Ift. 3 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. The Buddhists, who 
Qow worship in the temple, have painted 
the sculpture in gold dust and covered 
it with silken robes which hide 


the limbs and the soulptured drapery 
from view. 

Below the central figure of the pedestal 
there is an inscription which has been 
deciphered by Dr. Fleet as follows. 

(1) DeyadharmmO-yani mahaviharasvamino 
Haribalasya. 


(2) Pratima ch=^eyani Ghatita Rene*- 
Ma (?) Svarena”'^ 

Dr. Vogel supplies '‘na"' for the missing 
syllable and reads ‘mathurena’ for 'masvarena’t 
so that the translation runs as follows. 

“This is the gift of ^ Haribala, master of the 
great Vihara. And this image was fashioned 
by Dina, an inhabitant of Mathura.” 

From the characters of the inscription 
the date of the sculpture has been assigned 
to the 5th cent. A,D. ie. to the Gupta period. 
If Dr. VogePs reading be accepted, then 
its sculptor must have hailed from Mathura, 


I Corpus Inscriptionum Indioamm, Vol III 
No. 69. p. 272. 

t A.S.I. 39or;-»)r.pr'. 49.-50. 
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md. Bnt America bad tried her etrecgtli 
in her own Ciril War and was confident in 
bw own power to reskt by force of arms 
any power in a contest in ber own neigh- 
bourhood. In her own waters— the 
Paoific^-ahe was as set upon non-interference 
is Britain in the Suez canal and her persis- 
tence gained the victory in time. The 
situation hung in the balance until the close 
of the last century, when with the annexa- 
tions of Hawaii and the Phillipines, and the 
extension ot her influence in the Pacific, she 
was in a position admitting of no serious 
rivalry, in the two Americas, on the part of 
any power in the world. Britain had to 
bow before the logic of facts and by the 
treaty of 1900 acknowledg- 
ed the United States’ complete control over 
and sole right of protection of the prospective 
canal, 

All the world knows how Lesseps failed 
to construct the Panama canal, and that it 
was not until a fortnight after the outbreak 
of tbe European war that it was opened. 
No doubt many oemmercial benefits have 
come out of it but the main object of 
America in building it was the strategic 
advantage which, it was supposed, would 
accrue. Since about 1900 America has played 
havoc with ‘the rights of small nations’ 
unforttinate enough to lie in the path of the 
southward drive of American Empire. Cuba, 
Haiti Porto Rico, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, have all paid with their 
iudependence for the crime cf tempting 
the greed of American capitalists. Referring 
to United States’ deidings in the Garibbean, 
we find this priceless gem in the editorial of 
the American Monthly for February 1927; 
'^We must examine the question solely from 
the point of view of the larger interests (of 
big business’— J. J. T.) of the United States, 
which are identical with the interests of 
civilization.” Oil and the church fire men- 
tioned in this connection, and President 
Coolidge, speaking about the same time about 
Nicaragua in particular and the capitalist 
interests ^ the United States generally, pro- 
claimed fais determination “to take the step 
that may be necessary for the preservation 
and proteotioD of the lives, the property and 
the interests of its (i. e. the United States 
J. J. V.) citizens.’* Here we have the usual 
formula inspired by copitalists who get 
their government to send troops to silence 
all opposition to their exploitatioo, wheneyer 
it dares to raise Its head. In this connection 


it is interesting to note that there are 150 
American citizens in Nicaragua. Themain con- 
sideration, however, that determine American 
policy in tiie Caribbean are oil, Investments, 
trade, prestige, and the canal'-^the prospective 
Nicaraguan canal even more than the Pana- 
ma canal. And of these considerations, the 
canal that may be built iu Nicaragua, is not 
'the least important. For, statistics now 
indicate that the full capacity of tbe Panama 
canal will be reached within the next eight 
or ten years. Another lock could be built 
for about $125,000,000, but there are reasons 
for preferring to construct the new Nicara- 
guan interooeanio canal. For the naval 
experts have found that whatever else the 
Panama canal may be, it does not afford that 
stratagic safety, which was the main reason 
for its construction. The canal is not broad 
enough to enable a whole fleet to pass at 
once; the existing looks are not adequate for 
battleships and battle-cruisers of the prevail- 
iug type. Add to that the fact that the locks, 
the power plant, and the drainage system 
upon which they depend are not expected to 
be able to withstand a really welbconcerted 
attack by air, and you have reasons for 
the construction of a canal in Nicaragua 
which promises to afford better facilities on 
all these points, and incidentally you have 
the reasons why Nicaragua must not be inde- 
pendent and defy the interests of United 
States capitalists — for they are ‘’identi^l with 
the interests of civilization.” These interests 
would Require, in Nicaragua, a ‘zone,’ then 
the ‘guarantees’ of sanitation and 'law and 
order’ for the preservation of the z>ne; and 
then more territories on either side to fence 
the zone and safeguard the guarantees— for, 
as Lord Salisbury said with reference to the 
expanding north-west frontier of our coantry; 
“If you believe the military man, nothing 
is safe.” 

Siuce 1909, three revolutions or ciril wars 
have afflicted this unfortunate country, and 
for about fifteen years there has been practi- 
cally a military oconpation of it by tho 
United States— all in tbe name of law and 
order, and in the interests of OivilizatiOn, of 
course. The Bryan-Chamorro treaty destroyed 
the indepeudenoe not only of Nloaragua, but 
of the other Central American republics as 
well The Oovernment of the United States 
is to-day under the thumb of the grandees of 
Wall Street, who by a system of loans and 
finanelil control pteoeded by military 
ocoupatioh, are strauglihg the Central 
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Aoidnoaii republics These have new tasted 
safficieutly of the bitter fruits of disQuiou 
and ihutual jealousy, aud aspire once more 
to unite and form a federal republic. They 
are culturally and racially one unit, and now 
that they have realised that their economic 
interests can only be safe^guarded by concert- 
ed actioii against the common foe, Miey are 
determined to unite in face of the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty and the canal policy of 
the Onited States. 

The years 1912 and 1914 again saw 
armed intervention by American marines in 
the domestic qnarrels of Nicaragua. American 
bankers acquired ''by the request of the 
Nicaraguan government’" full control of 
Nicaraguan finance and credit. The conser- 
vatives under Diaz sold themselves to the 
United States and for twelve years fattened 
upon the good things that American capital- 
ism allowed them for betraying the inter- 
ests of their land. Then Moncada, the Liberal 
leader conceived the novel plan of getting 
into power by being a more abject tool of 
the United States than Diaz himself! He 
openly declared that it was madness to 
resist the power of the states and that the 
only sane course was to offer them more 
than the conservatives did. He was de- 
nounced at first as a mad man and a traitor, 
but he soon converted the liberels who 
were too weak to keep up the struggle 
against their conservatives plus Wall Street* 
For, as the New York World declares with 
reference to the present American interfer- 
ence which began with the landing of troops 
in December 1926, the states are 'committed 
to the guarantee of a free and fair election"" 
in Nicaragua ! The same paper asserts 
that "pulling out at the present would make 
a bad matter worse.” The revolution under 
the liberal leader Sacasa had given the 
United States an excuse to laud troops, aud 
help Diaz, the conservative President. On the 
other hand, the Calles Government of Mexico 
sent arms to the liberals— sold them, to be 
exact — thus incurring the farther displeasure 
of the U. S. Babbitts who had done this kind 
of thing over and over again, in Central 
America. Moncada received the arms on 
behalf of Saoasa but receiving information 
that President Coolidge would send troops 
to impose peace in Nicaragua, as soon as 
the American epngresB adjourned, he made 
ready to betray the cause, At thie point, 
Sandino, the great Nicaraguan herchpatriot, 
a young man ia steps in upon 


the stage, and a lew words about him will 
BOl be out of place as It will suable the 
reader lo appreciate the part which is, at 
the present moment, being played by him. 

Sandino is the son of a farmer, an import- 
ant man xn the IMe oeniral-^wesiern Nicara- 
guan village which is Sandino’s birth-piaoe* 
He received the pribosiry edneatian prevalent 
there and eari}^ became a prOduoe^iiiercbmit 
in which capacity he gained a real know- 
ledge of the life of his country which is 
agrioultura!. He pro^ered and soon was 
able to buy a smaM farm, out of which he 
could have made more money had his ambi- 
tion not been to make it a model one in his 
country. It did become that, but with the 
United States taking over the financial con- 
trol of Nicaragua in 1912, Saodinp was 
rained along with many another farm^ like 
him. He left his native village and went 
to northern Nicaragua to work in the mines. 
His personality soon won for him a wonder- 
ful inffuenoe over the working-mau, and drew 
the attention of Moncada who thought it 
would be a good plan to attach this young 
man to himself. He got up a merry-making 
party for the special benefit of Bandino 
and there had a beautiful young vergin 
brought in. He said to Sandino that he 
had intended to take this girl himself but as 
he was his friend and would be his lieuten- 
ant he would give her up to him* The poor 
girl stood there in fear and trembling. 
Sandino jumped up and said, "This girl is 
Nicaragua. No man shall take her or give 
her to another."’ This said, he lifted tbc gkl 
on to his saddle and rode out with her into 
the night. At dawn he arrived at the 
convent in which he wanted to place her 
.80 as to be out of harm’s way. She is now 
a Sister of Mercy ministering to the PbiH- 
pinos. From that day, Augusto Sandino was 
a name to oonjure with, in Nicaragua;^ ''fhis 
girl is Nicaragua” — with these words he 

branded upon the hearts of his people the 
beauty and the shame, the torture and the 
humiliation pf their land, torn with ^Sasen- 
sions, gTOaning under cruelty from within 
and without The ooriupt politicians of 
Nicaxigua looked askance at the dynamic 
energy, the lambent flame of his pure will. 
They tried to bribe him over lo their aide’*-- 
money^ bonemB, a seat in the Nicaraguan 
chamber of deputies were offered, one after 
Unother, but always in vain, to this young 
patriot whom the Babbitts and the Y^eBow 
press have not blushed to call a banditr'-had 
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not French imperialism killed about thirty 
thousaud nationalists in Syiia and called 
them bandits? Failing to win him 
OTier to their ignoble side, they 
Med to have him assassinated at a 
tayern but Sandino wounded one of his 
aSeaUauts aUd Csoapedi Since that day he 
has abjured drink and we now read in an 
Jlasociated Press dispatch that Sandino is 
uniirstaod to have established prohibition 
in the teiyitory under his control.” Another 
addition to his count of sins against 'big 
bussiness’ ! Nioaragna under Wall Street 
ndminlstration bad become an unbearable 
place for many Nicaraguans, among them 
Sandino. He went away to Mexico in 1924 
to work in Tampico oil-fields, and stayed 
there till 1926, when Maxioo as has been 
stated, sold arms to Moncada. Then fearing 
that Moncada would, to use his own words 
in a letter to a friend, "at the first oppor- 
tunity sell out to America” and "betray 
Saoasa”, he, although a supporter of the 
labour cause, dioided "to get into” the 
Sacasa revolution and save it from Moncada 
and the United States. He, therefore, went 
baok to his country and asked Moncada 
for arms which were refused him. Some 
of the men who were faithful to Sacasa, 
however, gave him forty rifles and some 
ammnnition. He then allied himself with 
General Parajon, a field-organiser of the 
Nioaraguan Federation of Labour. When 
the States intervened in December 1927, 
as already staled, Diaz and Moncada vied 
with each other as to who should sell his 
country at bargain price to American capi* 
talists, and get their backing. Moncada 
outbid Diaz by guaranteeing the surrender 
of all the Generals except Sandino. General 
Parajon came to the conclusion that it was 


useless to try and withstand the goddike 
might of Amedoa* and so laid down his arms. 
But Sandino still keeps up the fight in the 
foothills of Nicaragua, although the United 
States has sent in a good few thousand 
troops to crush this 'banditi’ who« moreover, 
is ringed round by tVaitors in his own 
country. For. both Diaz and Moncada are 
, thirsting to present his head to the Ameri- 
can capitalists, mounted on a silver charger. 

Measure the greatness ol this young 
hero in his thirties, with his tenderness. 
Bealising the extreme danger, the 'hopeless- 
ness* of his fight with America, he lined 
up his men, To those who had families, 
he said, "Yon mnst not be sacrificed. I .bid 
you farewell.” Then turning to the others 
he said that if there was any man among 
then who wanted to leave him he was free 
to do so. "You need give no explanations. 
I know that no one of you is a coward.** 
Small wonder his men prefer to stay by him. 

For, these men who are fighting today 
tinder his banner Labour *8 red and blaok 
flag ; know that they are fighting for no 
petty causes but fighting to keep their dear land 
safe from the rapacious vultures of Wall 
Street. How long these brave men and their 
brave chief will be made to go on fighting 
this shamefully unequal fight, nobody ^nows. 
It is up to the liberal section of the Great 
American people in whose name these 
things are done, to stop this wrong which 
is being done to a country already too often 
wronged before, and to save from possible 
destruction, the brave men fighting under 
one whom History has lifted out of the 
nameless among men, onto the pedestal 
on which are set the true sons of Humauiiy, 
the liberators of men— General Auguste 
Calderon Sandino, 


THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND AFGHAN WAS 

By major B. D. BASU, l h. s., 

T he acquisition of territory in, and the "We dertre no exteDsion of our present terri- 
ett^ion of toe boundaries of India by torisl possessions,” To make the proolamation 
England, would seem to have terminated solemn, Her Majesty oOnciiided it by 
with the suppression of the Mutiny and the invoking the aid of PrOvideiice. ”May toe 
prbedamation of Quean Tiotoria. In that memo- God of ali po^er,” wrote she, "grant unto us, 
rable, document, Her Mafesty announoed : and to those in authority smder us, streni^ 
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to carry oat tliese oat wishes for the |fOod of 
oar people.’^ Bat the earth had hardly com- 
pleted eighteen revolations roaiid the son 
einoe theissae of the above- nientioned prool^^ 
mation when those in anthority nnder Her 
Majesty began to concoct schemes and plans 
with the object of extending the territorial 
possessions of Her Majesty in the East 

Their schemes or rather conspiracies ended 
in that terrible disaster which eqaalled, if not 
sarpassed, the Indian Mutiny in magnitode 
and proporlioDs. That terrible disaster was 
the second Afghan War. 

To trace the causes of the War, one would 
dnd that the lessons derived from the first 
Afghan ^^ar and the Indian Muntiny were 
lost upon the ministers of Her Majesty. 
They caused Her Majesty to violate treaty 
obligations with an independent Prince and 
also made the solemn Proclamation issue by 
her a dead letter and a farce. The object 
aimed at by these Christian ministers was more 
territorial possessions, or, to qnote the words 
of the man who was at the head of the 
Ministry in England, they were in search of 
the “scientific frontier” of India. 

Lord Dalhonsie made the Khan of Khelat 
sign a treaty in 1854 by which that Chieftain 
was reduced to the position of a feudatory 
vassal of the Government of India. He 
<the Khan of Khelat\ moreover, agreed to 
allo^ British troops “to occupy such posi- 
tions as may be thought advisable by the 
British authorities in any part of the terrri- 
tory of Khelat” 

In India itself Dalhonsie had too many 
irons in the fire to avail himself of the 
advantage which the new treaty with the 
Khan of Khelat placed at his disposal. But 
twenty-two years afterwards, i.e., in 1876, 
when every one was under the impression 
that Her Majesty had no desire of extending 
her territorial possessions, the people of 
India and Afghanistan were surprised to 
learn that Quetta had been occupied by 
British troops under the treaty engagements 
of 1854 with the Khan of Khelat. This occu- 
pation of Quetta greatly alarmed the people 
of Afghanistan. 

In this place it is necessary to recount 
the events which preceded the occupation 
of Quetta. For this purpose we should 
advert to the oorreBpondenoe that had passed 
between the Ministry in EoglaUd and the 
-Government of India in India. Although 
^nny paM^ea in this oorrespondence are 
suppressed, yet the published records will 


enable auy inteUigent man to form his 
judgfiient on the subject. 

N© was entered into betnreen 

the Government of India and the Amir of 
Afghanta^n till 1855. When in 184^ and 
1841 the Christian Government of India was 
carrying fire and sword in Afghanistan, its 
legitimate rnler. Dost Hohammed Khan, 

* was a state- prisoner in India. After the 
evacuation of Afghanistan by the British Dost 
Mohammed waa aHewed to retorh to his 
country and resume bis throne. But he had 
not bound himflelf by any treaty with his 
Christian benefactors. It was in 1855 tiiat 
Herbert Edwardes, who was then Commis- 
sioner of POshawar, suggested to Lord Dal- 
housie the desirabllty of entering into treaty 
engagemehts with the Amir of: Oabul. Lord 
Dalhonsie authorised Sir John (afterwards 
Lord)Lawerenoe, the then Chief Commiaaloner 
of the Ponjab, to oonclnde the treaty with 
Dost Mahammed. This treaty bears Ihe date 
of May 1. 1855. It was aupplemented by 
another in 1857. The former treaty of 1855 
professed "perpetual peace and friendahip’ 
between the Government ol India and the 
Amir of Afghanistan. The sapplementoy 
treaty was entered into when the British 
Government was at war with Persia. It 
provided that a lakh of rupees per month 
should be paid by the Government of India 
to Dost Mohammed for military purposes, and 
that British officers should reside in Afgha- 
nistan to see that the subsidy was properly 
applied, and to keep the Govemment of India 
informed of all affairs. To quote the words 
of the Treaty : — 

'The subsidy of one lakh per mensem shall 
ce^e from the date on %hi<m peace is made 
between the British and Pemtan Governments, or 
at any previous time at the will and pleasure of 
the Governor-General of IndiB, 

"Whenever the aubeiqy shall cease, the British 
officers shall be withdraw from the Ameer^s 
country ; but at the pleasure of the British Govern- 
ment a vakeel, not a Enropean officer, shall Tetniin 
at Cabul on the part of the Government and 
one at Peshawar on the part of the Govemment 
of Cabul.” 

Dost Mohammed died iP June 1863, and 
was succeeded by his son Sher All Khan, 
in 1867 he allowed the Government of India 
to send a Muhammadan gentleman of rank and 
ebaraoter to reside at his court and there 
to represent the British Government 

Uip to 1875, up attempt was made to 
repla^ the Muhammadan gentleman who ahted 
as the agent of the Government of India* at 
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tirt Court of Cabul. Bat in that year the 
Indian Government was told by the Secre- 
tary of State fot India to replace the 
Hnhammadan gentleman by an English officer. 
The conservative party was at that time in 
l>ower in England. Its chief was Disraeli. 
His ambition was to coloi: the map of Asia 
red. This shrewd prime minister of England 
csonspired to destroy the independence ofi 
Afghanistan. 

He found an able lientenant in the 
^rson of the Secretary of State for India 
named Marqnis of Saiisbnry, who afterwards 
rose to be the Prime-Minister of England. 
The natives of India have no reasons to 
cherish with reverence the name of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. For he inflicted many miseries 
and calamities on the people of Hindustan. 
It was he who brought about the War with 
Afghanistan; it was he who tried to “cheat” 
the people of India by reducing the age limit 
of candidates for the Civil Service Examina- 
tion; it was be who declared in a public 
meeting that no English constituency wonld 
return a ''black man” to Parliament The 
black man referred to was the well-known 
lodian patriot Dadabhai Naoroji. Again, 
when he rose to be the Prime-Minister of 
England and it was proposed to grant in a 
smdl measure tbe boon of Representative 
Government to India by expanding the scope 
of the Legislative Councils of India, this 
nobleman objected to it, declaring that tbe 
people of the East were accustomed to 
despostic, and not representative, systems of 
Government. Several other instances could 
be adduced to show why the people of India 
have just grounds for detesting his name. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative, 
In the beginning of 1875, i. e., on tbe 22nd 
Jaonary, this nobleman was directed by bis 
chief to write to the Governor-General of 
India a secret despatch. At that time Lord 
Noxthbrooke was the Governor-General of 
India. The Marquis of Salisbury desired 
the ^Earl of Korthbrooke to substitute an 
Englishman for the Indian, as the agent at 
Cabul. He wrote:— 

“Tour Excellency maintains a Native Agent at 
Cabul, I am informed that he is a man IF istel- 
ligenoo and respectability. Bat.it appears to be 
very doubtful whether he is in a condition to 
famish you with any facts which it is not the 
Ameer's vdsh that you should receive. Bv«i if 
you could rely upon the perfect frankness of his 
communications, it is not likely that any Native 
Agent wonld possess a sufficient insight into the 
policy of . Western nations to collect the information 
yon require. One of the principal qoalincations 


for this function is the neutrality of feeling in 
respect to religious and natioi^l controversies, 
which Only a European can possess. Of the value 
of the Cabal diaries different opini^s are ex- 
pressed. It is obvious that tlw are very 
and doubts have been thro wn upon their 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
more exact and constant information is necessary 
to the conduct of a circumspect policy at the 
present juncture. The disposition of the people 
in yanous niurts of Afghanistan, the designs and 
inteuOT of its chiefs, the movements or nomad 
tnbes upon its frontier, the influence which foreign 
powers may possibly be exerting within and 
without its borders, are matters of which a proper 
account can only be rendered to you by an 
English Agent residing in the country. There 
are many details, moreover, a knowledge of whicli 
it is material that the military authorises should 
possess, and with respect to which it is not to 
be expected that a Native Agent would be either 
able or willing to -collect for your Government 
trustworthy information*” 

The Agent for whose removal Lord 
Salisbury was so keen, was a Muhammadan 
gentleman named Ata Muhammad. The noble 
Marquis was unable to bring forward any 
evidence to show that the Agent had ever 
failed in his duty. No instance is known 
in which it could be asserted that Ata 
Muhammad did not keep the Government of 
India informed of what was going on in 
Afghanistan audits fiontieis. 

Why was then Lord Salisbury or rather 
the Disraeli ministry so anxious to replace 
Ata Muhammad by a Christian officer ? 

This question can only be satisfactorily 
answered ou a hypothesis based on the 
political transaotioDS of the Britiih with the 
Princes of Hindustan, Whenever the British 
wanted to swallow up an lodian principality 
or whenever they desired to reduce an 
independent Prince to the position of a 
feudatory, their first move has always con- 
sisted in the lastening of an English Resident 
or Agent on the non-Obristian pxinoe. These 
English residents or agents play the part of 
diplomatists in the cou^ of Indian princes. 
Regarding these diplomatists the weiLkUown 
English General Gordon, who met with his 
death in the besieged town of Khartoum, 
wrote 

'Dur diplomatists are oonies, and not officially 
honest. * I must say 1 hate our diplomatists. I 
think with few exceptions they are arrant huni' 

bugs, and I expect they kno^^ 

This estimate of British diplomi^^ 
General Gordon is borne hut by facta. These 
diplomatists, known in India as Political 
fiesidehts and Agents, <mat6 cohfiiiioa and 
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<3i8ordeT in the states to wMoh they are 
sent to represent their employers. This Is 
not depted by the British historUns ol 
India. In the last century it was considered 
expedient to create disorder and confusion 
in the kingdom of the Peishwa ; hence a 
British Bnsident was sent to the Peishwa's 
eonrt. The name of this resident was Mr. 
Mostyn. The historian of the Mahrattas, 
Captain Grant Duff; naively writes that Mr. 
Mostyn was sent to Poona foment 
domestic dissensions.” 

Again, when Kashmir was required to be 
brought under the political control of the 
•Govern ment of India, the first step that was 
taken to secure this end was to despatch a 
British Political Resident to the court of the 
Hindu Ruler of the Happy Valley. No 
sooner had this officer settled himself in his 
new position than the grand discovery was 
»made that the Raja of Kashmir was intri- 
guing with Russia to overthrow the British 
C^overnment in India ! It was alleged that 
^regular correspondence passed between the 
iKaja and the Czar. It is now an open secret 
lhat the correspondence was all forgery and 
^hat the officer who represented the might and 
Ipower of the great Empire over which the 
sun never sets had a hand in the creation 
of this forged correspondence. 

The Amir of Cabul and bis Afghan 
subjects knew very well the stuff of which 
these European politicals are made. They 
knew how the European officers whom they had 
hospitably entertained, for the Afghans are 
Swell-knowa for their hospitality, plunged their 
country into a war from the effects of which 
they were still suffering. They knew -that 

I highly pious Christian like Sir William 
Macnanghten did not scruple to create con- 
Eusiou and disorder in their country by 
issassinating their chiefs and sowing discord 
in the ranks of their nobles. Imagine how 
black must have been the deeds of the 
Cbristians in Afghanistan when Captain J. B. 
Conolly, who« as political Assistant and in 
he oonfidenoe of the Envoy^ Sir William 
^acnaughtenv could and did write to 
Mohan Lai 

''Tell the Kuzzilbash chiefs. Sherian Khan, 
!^aib Sheriff, in fact, all the ohiera of Shiah persua- 
iion, to join against the rebels. You can iTjaribt* 
me lac of rupees to Khan Sherian on the ooudinon 
if his killing and seiziDg the rebels, and arming 

II the Shills, and immediately attacking all 
ebels. * * * Tell the chiefs, who are well-disposed, 
b send Mpeotable agents to the Envoy. Try and 
spread *nifaie amongst the rebels. 1 promise 


10,000 rupees for the head of ea(di of the 
rebel chiefs.” 

The Amir of Cabal was not expected to 
fasten the rope round his own neck. Lord 
Northbrooke invited the opiuions of all those 
who were conversant with the Afghan 
politics to ascertain whether the Amir would 
consent to have a British officer in his 
Court as a Resident or an Agent Alt of 
of them assured him that such a step would 
not be approved of by the Amir. Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch was replied to by the 
Government of India bn the 7th June, 1875. 
The Viceroy wrote 

'Tf the concurranoe of all those who may be 
supposed to have the of forming a 

correct judgment of the sentiments of the Ameer 
is of any vmue, we must he prepared to find him 
most unwilling to receive a British Agent 
* • * * 

“There can be no reasonable doubt that tore 
still exists a strong party among the Sirdars 
of Afghanistan opposed to the lu'^sure. Although 
the time which has elapsed since the Afghan 
War appears to us to be long on account of the 
succession of Governors-General of Indi^ and the 
importance of the events that have intervened, 
there are many persons living in Afghanistan who 
were engaged in that war, and whose memory of 
what took place is probably the more lively 
from the narrow limits of their thoughts and 
actions. Those who have had the most intimate 
acquaintance with Afghauistan have always ex- 
presed their ppiniou that the establishment of 
complete confidence between the Afghans and the 
British must be a work of time.” 

Lord Northbrooke protested iu vain 
against the forcing of a Brittsh agent on 
the Arair The fiat had gone forth that a 
British officer should be delegated to 
Afghanistan. Her Majesty in assuming • the 
direct government of India, proclaimed : 

'*And it is our further will that, so far as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impartially admitted to Offices in our 
service the duties of which they may be qualified, 
by their education, abiUty and integri^, duly 
to discharge.” 

Why were then Her Majesty’s ministers 
80 hostile to the Muhammadan agent at the 
court of the Aaiir ? Lord Salisbury in his 
despatch admitted that the agent was *a man 
of inteUigefMse and respectability.” But his 
Lordship expressed his doubt whether the 
"Native Agent would possess a sufficient 
insight into the pdicy of Western nations.” If 
the Native agent did not possess the 
ed qualification the fault was not hie 
of t^ government for not training 
sabjeots in such a way that they iuigU 
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a siafBoiaat iosigh t into the poli oy 
of W^tero batioiis” 

It was in 1833 Hyst Mr. Thomas Babrngtoo 
(^erwards Lord) Mkoaulay, frpoi his plaoe 
id tba HoQ&e ot Commons, said 'Are we 
to keep the people of India ignorant m 
Older that we may keep them submissive 
fiut 10 18B3, Mr. John Bright had to use 
thefoUowiDglaDgaageto show that the Govern- 
ment of India had done nothing to eduoate 
the people of that country and that the 
object of that government was to keep the 
people of India 8nbmiBsi?e and therefore 
ignorant - 

Mr. Cameron, a gentleman viho presided over 
the Indian Law CommisBion and Council Of educa- 
tion from Bengal, said in 1853 

' The Statute of 1833 made the natives of India 
eligible to all offices under the Company. But 
during the twenty years that have passed 
[ they have not got any posts except ] such 
as they were eligible to before the Statute. 
It is not, however, of this comission that I 
should feel justified in complaining, if the Company 
liad shown any disposition to make the natives 
fit, by the highest European education, for admis- 
sion to their covenanted service. Their disposition, 
as far as it can be devised, is of the opposite 
kind. 

"When four students were sent to London from 
the Medical Cfillego of Calcutta, under tlie sanction 
of Lord Hardinge, in Council, to complete Iheir 
professional education, the Court of Directors 
expressed their dissatisfaction.'* 

Speeches of John Bright, Vol- I, p. 22. (Speech 
on India June 3rd, 1853) 

Lord Salisbury, in his despatch indirectly 
admitted that the British rule in India had 
been a failure. For while "the grandsons 
of the Gauls who had besieged Julius Caesar 
in Alesia commanded legions, governed pro- 
vinces, and were admitted into the Senate 
of Rome’’, no Indian after enjoying British 
rule for over a oentury is considered fit to 
act as an Agent in the Court of an Asiatic 
Prince because he is not supposed to "possess 
a sufficient msight into the policy of 
Western nations,”^ 

In the desp^h, dated London, November 
19, 1875, the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India was peremptorily ordered by Lord 
Sillibary to replace the Native Agent in 
Afghanistan by a British officer. With this 
end in viow, noble Marquis : even 
suggest the adoiiion of a tortuous course 
of ffis wrote to the Viceroy 

* Bow nnnipaie with the policy of 

f be Mowtai Haiphedtn Hindoos as 

Vioewiys and Commaud«ra*i»-piW govern their 
Afghan pQBaeasions ? AkbaPa Viceroy in Cabal 
weeaBindoo^ 


''The first ^tep. therefore, in eMbtbhiialr cur 
relations With t le Ameer upon a mpie s Uistactory 
footing, will be to induce him to rebmve a tepi* 
porary embassy in his capital. // med not he 
ptMidp oomeoied ^ with the eetabtuthment of a 
permanant Mission within his dominions. There 
would be many advaniaoes in ostensibly direcHnq 
it to some Of simlier polUiod interest whio/i 
it toill not he diffhult for Your Meedleney to find 
or if med be, to oreah, I have, therefore, to 
instruct yon> on behalf of Her Maiesty^s Govern- 
ment withmit any delay that you can reasonably 
avoid, to find some occasion for sending a mission 
to Cabal ; and to press the reception of this 
Mission very earnestly upon the Ameer,” 

The italicised sentenoes in the above show 
how anxious the noble Marquis was to 
press a British officer on the Ameer and to 
gain this object he did not hesitate to advocate 
the adoption of questionable means. 

To Lord Northbrooke’s credit it should 
be mentioQed that he tried to dissociate 
himself from the crooked and unrighteons 
policy which the Marquis of Salisbury 
asked him to adopt. Again, a protest was 
made by the Viceroy of India. In his 
despatch, dated Fort William, January 28, 
1876, Lord Northbroofce pointed out the 
undesirability of forcing a British Agent on 
the Ameer. Regarding the efficient work of 
the Native Agent, he wrote — 

'*We had no reason to believe that information 
of importance was withheld ; that, on the contrary, 
the information supplied was fairly full and 
accurate, and that the diaries cootaioed internal 
evidence that the intelligence reported in them 
was not submitted to the Ameer for his approval. 
♦ * * A perusal of the recent diaries is sufficient in 
our opinion to establish the improbability of the 
statement* (for which, indeed, we have never seen 
any evidence .advanced) that the Agent with- 
holds information in deference to the wishes of 
the Ameer. As a matter of fact, we are not 
aware that any event of importance, which it 
would have been the Agent’s duty to report, has 
not been promptly communicated to us.” 

Referring to the tortuotts course which the 
Marquis of Scdisbury en| pined, Lord North- 
brook wrote 

'If a Mission k tc be to Oabui, th# most 
advisable cohree wpoM be to state Irangty mid 
fully to the Ameer tim real purpose or the 
Miswn. The Amear and his advisers are 
shrewd esough to nnderstaiid that only matters 
of grave political irnpormnce could induce us to 
send a special Mission to his Highness’ Court 
If the Miaaion were directed to objects of minor 
political importance, the Ameer and his officials 
would be iDoredulous. He might then decline 
to discuss the weightier questions brought for- 
ward by our envoy and in all probabiUty his 
oonfidenoe In us would he shaken, eipecially as 
the proposal to establif^ British Agents in 
Afghanistan is, as wo iminled out oar despatch 
of June 7, a deiNurtare from the understanding 
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matnyed \&t aqd, the Amedr 

mi tlie OmbiUa oontet^ottl of 1869.” 

But all tba logfo ftod argninents of Lord 
Norfhbrooke aod bis oollei^iies ooirjposMi^ 
the ‘Goveromant of India' i^ure lost upon 
the Secretary of State for India and the 
members of the cabinet of which Disraeli 


was the obtei 

not oansolentioitsly carry out the behest 
of the Disraeli Ministry, he saw no other 
course open to him but to re^n Qie 
Yiceroyalty of India. And this he did. 

(7b he emOnuei ) 


INDIA~MY SISTER 


If I briDfir thee nought but a wounded heart 
To plead with thy wounded pridO ; 

If I bring thee nought but repentant tears 
For the boon so long denied— 

The love that should hind all men as one, 

That shonld link the East and West 
That should kill all nride of place or power 
Of race or of creed professM ; 

If I bring thee nought but a bitter shame 
At thy people’s rightful ire 
That a sister’s hand should have struck thy face 
And dragged thy name in the mire : 

I bring thee at least no empty smile 
And my pity is not for thee— 

0 India, the land of a thousand ills— 

But for those who are blind as we 
Who stand apart in our sinful pride 
And taunt thee with tby despair. 
iUoheeding the need to lend a hand 
Thy bui^en to aid the bear : 

To repair the ravage of ceaseless feuds 
To nourish the goodly seeds : 

Yor my faith is strong that the best endures 
Beneath a forest of weeds. 

And who are the heroes all strong and pure 
And where are the saints, alas ! 

And which is the natkm can ding a stone 
From a house that is not glass ? 

0 IndiA I bring thee a dearer sight. 

And the healing balm of prayer 

For the daily struggle thou hast to make 
And the ills that are thy share. 

1 strive to follow thy subtle thoughts, 

Thy dreams and thy wistful aims ; 

i long to feel the pangs of thy thirst. 

Ana bum in seTf-same names 
As thou, 0 Sister of mine that sits 
In the dust of tby stm-Ht knd 
AM Bpin8, or bakes, or sings, or pray 
Or begs with a piteous hand; 

That knows no shame of honest toil, 

Nor poverty nor blight-^ 

For all are surely gifts of God, 

And He is surely right. 

I see as in a dream the years 
. Steal slowly o’er thy h^d, 

From that first dawn that sftw thy birth 
To that which nigh is sped*** 
i m a-many million shades 
Of men arise and walk ; 

£ view a w^rons pageantry, 
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And hear a wpndirons talk, 

I list a thousand tales re^told 
In strangely we^-*known words, 

I note familiar airs aad garb 
And spears and glittsring 8 W 0 fds<f 
And in the dusk a thousand deeds 
Are once agmn performed. 

And once agam is beard the din 
Of war, and cities stormed. 

And e’en amid the din of war 
I hear a well-known cry ; 

And see familiar faces Ihmt, 

Or darken, ere they die*** 

I see the page of history wrought 
Not written yet by men. 

Of wars, and crimes, and dreadful deeds 
Of times beyond onr ken. 

I see a wor'd of world- wide woes. 

From end to end of time, 

1 see God everywhere defi^ 

In every land and dime. 

I hear familiar curses cried, 

I see familiar sin. 

Where’er I go, which way I turn 
The Evil seems to win—* *• 

Bat does it ?**-Ah. another view 
Presents itself to me ; 

The noble deeds of noble men 
Are unite as plain to aee. 

B^ide the weeds of sins and crimes 
The good green corn is grown 
In daily tasM in kindly acts 
In love for kindness snown-** 

Ah, Sister India, in thixm eyes, 

I see the light of hope, 

I see thee gaze within thy past 
And *mid the pages grope 
For those diear laces, those dear nahtes. 
That shine forever there 
As beacon lights to o^ier mm 
Because so wonditras lair. 

I sep thee turn nom name to name 
And ask thyself with pride, 

If other lands have greater hearts 
Than those for thee that died. 

Did they not Love theeu live they not 
In word and works divine ? 

DM th^ not win immortal fame— 

Hast thou .no gods like mine ? 

1 gaze m ink down Imitlees yegre 
That hate kept our lives apart. 
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Far nOueht can save the booIs of men 
Bat anion— heart -wUh heart— 

A leaffue of bod Is to break all bars 
Oi creed and caste and raoe. 

And build a realm of God on Earth 


That shall all His sons eS|braa0*«« 

0 Sister India, thou who sita 
So firm on thy lowly sod— 

Should we not strive to form that Leagae 
To reoon^ner the Eirth for God ? 

Sii Gn 


POLITICS, PROPAGANDA, PRESS AND PDBLIO 

By VICIOB MOGBNS— OSLO 


T\URING the war, the word ‘propaganda’ 
underwent an unhappy change of 
meaning. In those unhappy days, 
when we neutrals were bombarded with 
books, brochures, articles, telegrams and 
photographs, from both the belligerent parties 
and thus snob a confusion that created and it 
was impossible to think out matters calmly. 
As in most other points, the confusion was 
complete also regarding propaganda. The 
neatral countries were divided into two 
camps and the “communications” from the 
opposite parties were, as a rale, 
called 'propaganda.’ ‘Propaganda’ became 
syDonymous with lying and that with 
ooDsoious and wicked lies as well as 
other devilries. For the sake of 

accuracy it was often called “lying propaganda” 
and even when this characterisation was 
not expressly mentioned it was all the 
while implied. Even now this word signifise 
something hateful and it is generally used 
to designate various attempts of the enemy* 

In a work on political propaganda the 
chapter on the propaganda Of the world- wtf 
would be certainly a shameful piece o! 
literature. The powerful apparatus which 
was again and again built for propaganda 
work, the power of fabrication which was 
displayed and the boldness and imperttnence 
whieh were exhibited are in their way a 
monument of human abili^, but like the 
war itself, ability which served to produce 
discord and hatred and to fabricate shanieless 
lies, Kef er has fidse morality recorded 
such triumphs, never w^ hatred and 

contempt mixed with such rcfinsment of 

hypocrisy and that to such an extent v w 
were conscious lies us^ so systematically as 
a political weapon. It is contsmptaoas hut 


is in its way imposing. The Eiglish maxim; 
“tell a lie and stick to it”, seems to have been 
the suitable but highly immoral motto of all 
this propagan<^a. And this may be said also of 
another Eogiish proverb which was adopted 
by all the oountries : “right or wrong, my 
country.” 

The war propaganda worked on three 
fronts. First in one’s own country in order 
to excite the spirit of war and to keep up the 
hatred against the enemy and maintain the 
justice of one’s own cause. 

Farther, the propaganda was extended 
80 far as possible into the enemy oountry 
principally by throwing fly-leafs from aero- 
planes on or behind the enemy front, the 
contents of which were detrimental to tne 
morale of the troops. The English were 
past masters in this and later Americans 
too followed their example. They had 
established prinUng machines behind the 
front solely for the purpose of printing^ 
papers of this sort; and tomrds the end 
of the war when the mastors of advertise- 
ment displayed their full power, every 
day bundreite of thousands of fly-teevee 
were thrown upeu the Gefmto Hues, and 
lurely they oontributed to the confusion of 
the German front Mach of this bungling 
work was so startling that they had just the 
opposite effect; other papers, howeveif, were 
oomposed with accurate psyfhologioal estima** 
tion of the enemy. The American propaganda 
officer Capt. Blankenhorne pnblished 
mmy oharacterlstio texts in his bowk, 
“Adventures in propaganda.” These papers 
were mostiy in the form questioaa each 
as the lollowing : 

1. Are the Germans really etlH so strong: 
as in Jaty 1918 ? 
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2. Tbeir wemies are daily groyriiii 
•fitrong^er or weaker. 

3. Have tbe heavy defeats whieli you 
suffered in 1916 brought ^oti the yictoriotie 
tpeacf, vhioh was |^o«Blsed % yo^u^ 

4. Have yhu etill faith iu tsal vietoiy^ 

5 Bo you wish to sacriic your life lot 
e hopeless oause f 

The highest leader of the powerful pro-* 
•pagauda maohiuery of the entente was 
‘the great advertising expert Lord 
IJIorthcJiffe, and if he daims for 

himself a great share of the honor of tbO 

victory it is not at all unjustifiedt however 
iodicrotis it may sound. In the campaign 
led by him, he was oertainly a more genial 
leader than any of the entente military 
leaders in the battle-field. The defeat of the 
central powers began in their south-east front 
The break-down of the Bulgarian front and 
the dissolution of the heterogenous Austro- 
Hungariau army were the factors which 

rendered the €081 defeat of the central powers 
unavoidable. Northcliffe had admitted that 

he bad directed his main attack against the 
weakest point of the enemy, that is to say, 
against the Austro-Hnngarian front. Here of 
the fifty-two millious of men at least 31 
millions were anti-German and wanted to see 
the defeat of the central powers. To these 
peoples it was equivalent to a promise of 
self-determination and political independence. 
North cl rfi'p, however, had to get over great 
political difhoultiee. According to the secret 
agreement in London, April 1915. the allies 
bad promised to Italy large tracts in the 
Adriatic coast as remuneration for joining 
the ’ war and Italy did not then think of 
giving the right of self-determination to these 
districts. Yet however after long nego- 
tiations carried on by his Mlow- workers Steed 
and Seton- Watson, NorthcMe succeeded in 
coming to an agreement between the Italian 
mintster Orlando and South-Slav leader 
Trumbitsch. The result of the agreement of 
Apdl, 1918 was thatNorifacliffe who bad achiev- 
ed this political step started a powerful propa- 
ganda with the * purpose M undermining 
the fronts of the dual monarchy* ^ The world 
bad never seen a propaganda work greater 
than this. These fronts were literally 
covered with a hail-storm of fiy-leaves, 
prodaination, maps, sketches, declaration 
of independence etc* The result ^as not 
far in comt»|^ Desertions in the Italian 
front and the betrayal of offensive plans 
and positions increased in course of a short 


m 

time to such an extent that it was impossible 
lo keep the front btaet We know bow it 
ended and there is no denfal that Horth- 
cttfiTee ""propafmidh^imtson” was (me of the 
meal potent contrilmtive factors. 

The third feont In which the war propa- 
ganda was active was that of the neutral 
country. Tbefse were the unfnrtunafe objects 
of a donUe bombardmdit. Sadi of the two 
parties wanted to gilii the sympathy of the 
little part of tbew(^d wlileh wiO still neutral. 
Propaganda worl^d bend In hand with 
polities, each party wanted to deale a suitable 
field for its pollticid machihatiM flooding 
uswith literatuiw which was iuteedlri^ oou- 
vinoe us of the just cause for which it fought 
in the battle “which waO fdeed cm 11*" 
They would also convince us hotr miminal 
the enemy was and that the neutral powers 
too should plunge into this holy war, whieh 
was, in fact, carried on only lor theiy sake 
(cl England’s love for the weak nations). 

Now a decade after this “blooming period*’ 
of this propaganda it it possible to judge 
it and we can see with what abominable 
methods this propaganda was carried on 
among the neutrals to arouse hatred aud 
abhorrence against the enemy. A short time 
ago an English proj^sganda officer published 
a communique Biat the story that the Ger- 
mans used to extract fat out of the cewpses 
of dead soldiers was a lie fabricated by him 
and that the illustralions aemompanying the 
text were fakes. Hundreds of such falsehoods 
were fabricated. I have seen a series of 
horrible pictures of pogroms in Russia 

which were distributed in millions of copies 
all over the world by the French propaganda 
bureau under the superscriptions “Apres le 
passage des barbares,” *le8 crimes des hordes 
allemandes eu Pologne*’, etc. A photograph 
of peace time representtug a numter of 
Geiman officers with theik trophies of 

vioto^ after a race competltiou couaistiBg 
of silver beakers, goblets and oops waa 
distributed all over the world during 
neriod of the War under the snb^ptlon 
the German rdt»bers after plandering a 
castle”. We still remember the horrible reporla 
of the Germans who hacked off the bands 
of Bdgian children and the piotures of 
whipped and half-naked women, and to-diiy 
we neutrals are horrified when we ooma to 
know the methods by which people wauM 
to have us on the ‘'right” side. 

The chief seal of the entente propagii^^ 
was the propaganda centre in iuid 
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dil? Stiiaiihas wiritten ^ intetast^ 

log bo0k fieorets of Orewoi&ome'Vmboot 
ilB otf viMee. Bat from BW>raaty 1918 the 
OdfaniMtioD was transformed into an ‘tnfor- 
mation Ministry” andnr Miie gaidanoe of Lord 
Beaverbiook Bor e^ory ooantiTi lor ins- 
tooa, Slranoe, Hdland* S. X, Norway, 
there was a spemal deimrtaneiital ohief. and 
ia blweeUy conferences, all the information 
received ^ero dimssed and new lines of 
action were presorihed A partioalor depart- 
ment in this ministry, the National War 
Aims Committee, was entmsted with the doty 
ol maintaining the bdligecent svmt of the 
people and keeping dear the aims of the 

Another department took charge of 
gdiding visitors from neotral countries and 
to treat them in proper way. Besides the 
ministry, Northclifie carried on his own 
propaganda institution dealing with the 
enemy countries. 

Daringthe first year of the war the 
chief duty of English propaganda was to 
wo^k upon the spirit of ihe people of U. 8. A. 
so that they were at last ripe for joining 
the war. We know with what boldness this 
propaganda was carried on. There was no 
method which was too coarse or shameless 
if it could but oontribute to the realisation 
of the final aim. Sir Gilbert Parker relates 
in an article in Harper's Magazine about 
this aotivity : 

need hardly say that the range of our 
propaganda department in America was 
very great, and its activity very comprehen- 
sive. Every week we submitted a report 
to the British Goverament. We were always 
in connection with the correspondents of 
American papers, and provided for every 
American paper at least one English paper. 
We infiueno^ the people by means of kino- 
presentations, newipaner articles and pamph- 
lets. We answered the letters of critical 
Americans. We gave advice add tried to 
fpdnce people of every sort to write articles. 
We availed onrselves of the good services of 
confidential persona in Amerioa. By means 
of personal oorrespondenoe vrith iofiuential 
men of all classes we organised soofeties 
for propagandA We founded libraries, 
<dubl aha journals for the use of the T. H. 
0. A. We had 10»0(K) propaganda agents in 
AmvnwL 

What must have been the cost of all 
this ! But the entente has on that aoeOuht 
gained the war, thanks to their maeterly 
inropaganda. And for the aevSiifli add the 


last time, noidng Is so dear es io lose a 
world war. 

In FiAnce the propaganda on 

by the Maison de la Fresse, dis^eiidant on 
the foreign ministry, and on the reorganised 
form of Bureau de la Fresse et des 
Informations as well as of Bervioe de 
Propaganda This propaganda institution 
whose chief duty was to infiaenoe the- 
foreign press had in its first year of 
existeuoe an official budget of 25 million 
francs. But how great the secret fuads 
were, is still noknown. 

The German propaganda, on the other 
hand, was as bad and planless as the entente 
propaganda was brilliant and heedless 
but for this reason the German propaganda 
was much more honest When the German 
army during the whole period of war was 
on the offensive in alt the fronts, the propa- 
gimda even from the very beginalDg was 
defensive and so had lost the game even at the 
very beginning. The German propaganda may 
be regarded as an example as to how a propa- 
ganda should not In) carried on. First of all, 
organisation, for which the Germans are so 
famons in all other departments, was wanting 
in it Yarions organisations were at work 
but without mutual understanding an<i 
without a fixed plan. The highest power 
lay in the foreign office and it was 
beaurocratic and ossified, moreover, the 
German propaganda worked without any 
psychologioal understanding of those peoples 
who were to be iofiaenoed, and the result 
was that they were more frequently offended 
rather than won for the German. Abbve 
all, they did not appear to compr^end the 
secret of advertisement and of thp art of. 
infiuenciDg the mass. They did not under- 
stand the imps^nc^ cl a good shibboleth 
and the semret of lepetiticn was unknown 
in Germim profuigaQda as we have it in the 
American prinelifie of advertisement, **What 
you wish to be believed, you nmtd say a 
doeen times.” The Germaa propaganda 
opposed the shibboleths of the tdhers, which 
burnt like a prairie fire in the whole world, 
irith oirhuiiistiautial and well-grounded 
essays which painfulty tried to prove that 
tile Germans were right but which were 
never read up to tlm e^ any man. Before 
the reasoned^out essays of the German 
profeesors appeared the pubIMty experts of 
the other side coined a new shil^uletlL 

When ^ Miss Gaveli was executed, the 
vrhole viortd 'Wenge^ 1^ 
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of every oonatry i^rese^be eapiial punish^ 
ment for what was dane by GayeU>. But 
to yai^ a bpe aod <^y at least over oaa 
of tbe wera eiieotited by tbe 

enemy—that the Germans biilad to aeoompliflb. 
Tbe entente propa^adists time and often 
sonnded tbe oboid of sympathy, and folly 
onderetood bow to pr^ooe abhorre&oe 
against the alleged cruel war of the Germans. 
In those years of despair, when the banger 
blockade daily claimed tbe heavy toll of 
hnndreds of victims^ tbe German foreign 
propaganda was engaged only in describing 
in glowing terms the miserable condition of 
the country instead of fighting this most 
cruel weapon of war throngh propaganda. 

It may be said in defence of this un- 
suooessful propaganda that from tbe first 
moment it was defensive and a propaganda 
which is exclusively meant for dementis 
has lost the game even from the beginning. 
The Germans did not think what their enemies 
wished to do and actually perform to call 
a world to arms. They thought that 
Bismark’s words 'one shoots the enemy not 
with’* public opinion but with powder and 
lead, could be applied eveu to the preseut 
day. 

But this foreign propaganda was not over 
with the war. Besides the very active tr^e 
propaganda which began after the conclusion 
of the war, chiefly from the side of the 
Americans, the culture propaganda has since 
then assumed huge proportions. Its chief activity 
consists of founding foreign assooiations. We 
have been lucky enough to have a series of 
such associations, one of which is Italo- 
Norwegian, but as yet there is no sign of 
the German-Norwegian association. 

In culture propaganda France far exoels 
all other conntries. The Alliance Fran^aise 
is the oldest of the innumerable French 
foreign associations. It was founded in 18S3 
by professor Fomn with Fanl Cambon as the 
honorary president To-day this society oounts 
more tbana hundred thousand members all over 
the world and is a propaganda organisation 
for the f much language, or, lounder has 
formed the programme in his beau tifnl mother- 
tongue, the aim of the society is to '^realise 
the noble destiny of the French language-* 
to rule over the whole world in ail honour.” 
By means of lectures, courses of instrnotion 
and waitings and with the help of zealous 
Frenchmen isnd foreigners who are French 
in spirif; this propaganda is carried op in 


jovery part of the worid wISi; this definite 
aim. lender Allium Fran^sl^ there is again 
a number of spe^ ^oigaiMz I vinmition 

here cnly the de ^)toleiKmoes the 

lectoies of whieh are tiwsbted into seven 
languages and am gh»swn all over ^e wodd 
in at kimt 9(1,900 miim* 

BesUlps the AlUaim f fin^aise fie Amities- 
Franosism was feniidid in 1009 (the. nanm 
is taken from a nevet of Manrioe Bgrree); 
it is a cultiire pr«3V^^ 
wider plan than am migimisatimi, but; 
like it, with a strong in^ieeldietic tmelsiiey. 
The first groups wem fcrmed oiftsido Franoe ; 
the management, however, ties in* hto hm^ 
of a group of twelve persons iu The 

Amities Brancaisesi^ aceordftig to its pro- 
gramme, wishes to **propagaleiiet only the 
language but also aft the ideals, traditions, 
usages and eultore of the Froimh spirit. It 
hopes to oonstroot a bulwark against evw 
thing that is anti-French, above aU^^^ against 
pau-Oermanism.” In Norway it has many 
Germanic members. Fartieuiarly after the 
war it has displayed an intensive campaign 
for eniisting members. The writer of these 
lines was himself honoured no less than three 
times with invitations to become a member of 
this society from the bead office in Fane 
during the last year. 

I say that during the war the word 
'propaganda” had undergone an unhappy 
change of meaning. But the thing itself in 
not so bad — so far as he who carries on 
the propaganda does it with his own sacred 
conviction and does not allow himself to be 
led by considerations lying oatslde this thing 
(such as personal interests) and so fat as the 
means resorted to arc not such as to be 
justified only by the end, 

To carry on propaganda for an idea and 
for tbe belief and ooovictioa with which a 
person thinks of serving others, is not only 
permiasible morally but j unified in a Mgh 
degree and even a duty ! The American 
William Bayard Bale told me once when I 
spoke to him about his undaunted' prcpaganda 
against Americana mitry into war, /'ha who 
does not wi^ to make a propaganda for hie 
idea ia not worth having one.” 

The greatest propaganda to-day and for 
aU times is that w^ carried on for tiie 
(Christian religion, aud even a propaganda 
centre like cannot, in tide 

respect, be compared with the Gatiiolio 
church, filven Jesus himself with tha wmede 
-go you to every part of the wo^ end 
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ill meii mf followerfi*’ bas givaa ns a direct 
^^masd fit propagfacda for bis teachioga. 
Tlib miasioDarieB ic the beatbeti eotmtrieB 
aie prcpa gandieta for Cbtistlaii teacbiDgs, 
abd the magDibcent cbcri^ boildiogs with 
their high towers rislDg towards beami and 
the solemn ecolesiastioal ceremonies, the 
grafidenr of the church, the mnaio of 
the organ acd the exhorting call of the bells, 
all these are mea^s of propaganda lor this 
faith intended to act on the mass. Pro^- 
paganda shoitld nerer be despised because, 
as Lamartine Says, "'Dien Ini meme a besoin 
qne i’on sonne les cloches,” “God Hlinsell 
reqaires somebody to sound His bells.” 

It cannot be said that a good cause requi- 
res no propaganda, for the truth is victorious 
by its own strength. The truth rather wins 
only then— and thus becomes real truth— 
when some nten have been thoroughly per- 
meated by it and consider it their duty to 
convert other people. Only then it becomes 
living truth. A lie may very well triumph 
over the absolute truth if only this false- 
hood has followers and propagandists while 
nobody has faith in the truth and none 
wishes to serve it. 

But we, the public, who are outside all 
parts of the propaganda, must be on our 
guard. There is another word for this matter: 
advertisement. Propaganda is carried on for 


an Idea, adverMsement for a soap; But the 
pu blic has to regard ori tically both 

propaganda and advertisemeiii The public 
must suspect both Ibc ad^erMsers and 
Iha propagandists with regard to 
their want of ^ People are 

mostly suspiotous against advertisement till a 
subjective cortoboration bf its pretensions is 
found. But even as a man Is suspicious 
about the ^est soap in tbe world,” even so 
oritiead should we be about the assertions 
blessings wbioh “our party” would pour over 
the country if it comes to power, and we 
should be careful also about outlandish pro- 
pagtnds. 

We must remember that the overwhelming 
number of papers are party papers or organs 
for a certain cause or certain interests. 
The four P’s in the superscription, politics, 
propaganda, press and public, form together 
an organic whole. The path of politics 
to the public passes through press propa- 
ganda. lu our day there is no other 
way than this for any one who wishes to 
put forward a political idea. Such a propa- 
ganda is in every way justifiable if only the 
means is morally permissible. 

[Summary translation by Batakrishna 
Ghosh of tbC' German version of the article 
in Deutsche Buudschau, December, 1927 ] 


ROMAIN ROLLAND ON PA RM AN ART 

COMPILED BY a BOOK-LOTBE 


M Remain Bollard's novel, Jeon Chrtstophe 
I has been hailed by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse as ‘the noblest work of fiction 
of the twentieth centuiy.’ Mr. Gilbert 
Caunan, the Xngiisn translator^ considers it 
to be ‘the most comprehensive survey of 
modern life which has appeared in literature 
in this century.’ In the advanced vernacular 
literatures of India influenoe of modern 
jPVench literary art has become quit© <‘vident, 
and discussions on art and morality form 
a distiDot feature of Indian Fernaoular 
magames. The views put forth by M. 
Bomalu Boiland in his novel on modem 
Parisian aft and morality will, therefore, he 


of Interest to our readers. Before we quote 
these views, we thick It necesi^ry to observe 
that M. Rolland la not a straiMaced morsdist 
His hero, John Christopher the artist had 
hi© love-afhkirs with shop-girls and otheis, 
and the author did hoi sympathise with the 
Togels, who were sOandalised by Chnampher’^ 
misconduct 


^^ery religious, moral, imd ooaihg domestio 
virtue, they were of those to whom the sins of tbe 
fiesh are the most shameful, th© most Berioua, 
almost the only sins, because they are the only 
fiSns to be dreaded (it is obvious that respectable 
people are never likely to be tetppted to steid 
or muider)’^ {^g. Tmu P* u5. 



aOMAIN BOLIiANB 0N PARISIAN ART 


The aathor says M a tb 
a ooDfirmt^d (K>qaette/ as loUo 

'It was impossible to be aos^y with her* Sba 
was an honest IsicI airb without any moral 
prinoiplbs. lazyt eensnal. pleasare^lovina, child^ 
likely ooqaettish ; hat at the same time ao loyal, 
so kind, and all her faults were so spontaneous 
and so healthy [sic] that it was only possible to 
smile at them and eyen to love tuem.” [Ena. 
Tim* Tob ll. p. 26S] 

Hie significance of the above passage will 
be i^ade clear from the following extract r 

"Christopher had never invented any moral 
theory ; he loved the great poets and great must* 
cians of the past, and they were no saints : when 
he came across a great artist he did not inquire 
into his morality : he asked him rather : Are 
you healthy ?’ To be healthy was the great thing/’ 
[VoL m. p. 80.] 

One more extract to show that M. 
Bolland’s attitade towards sexual problems 
was not that of a narrow-minded Puritan : 

“For anyone who can envisage life with 
serenity, there is a peculiar relish in remarking 
the perpetual contrast which exists in the very 
bosom of society between the extreme refinement 
of apparent civilization and its fundamental 
animalism. In every gathering that does not 
consist only of fossils and petrified souls, there 
are as it were, two conversational strata, one 
above the other : one —which everybody can hear— 
between mind and mind : the other— of which 
very few are conscious, though it is the greater 
of the two— between instinct and instinct, the 
beast in man and woman.**<The beast in man and 
woman, though tamed by centurfes of civilization, 
and as cowed as the wretched lions in the tamer’s 
cage, is always thinking of its food. But Christo- 
pher had not yet reached that disinterestedoess 
which comes only with age and the death of the 
passions.” [Vol. Ill, pp. 111^12.] 

We shall now quote the views of this 
advanced thinker on modern French literary 
and dramatic art The extracts are taken 
from the last but one volume [i.e, Vol. Ill] 
of the English translation, part V. s. v. 
'The market place/ Indian imitators of the 
French model in the literature of fiction 
will find mpoh in M* Roiland’s views to 
warn and instruct them* 

French Periodical Literature 
[After Christopher had recoiled in disgust 
from the boifible incestuous filth that filled 
the pages of the daily papers, he was releried 

toj.. : 

, “fhe renprt of a recent inquiry into Art and 
Hprhuty, which set out that 'Love simotined every- 
tmng,’ that 'sensuality waa the leaven of Art’ that 
morality was a convention of Jesuit edacatlon,’ 
and that nothing mattered except 'tl|e g realness 
of.desiie,* A number of letters from literary men 
witnessed the jotutio purity of a nov«A depicting 
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the life of Iniwds.^^^/^ the sigoatdries were* 

among the greatest names in ccmtep^orary 
literatnre, or the mdst austere of critics. A 
domestic poet, hourpe&ia and a Catholio, gave his 
biessmg as an artist, to a detailed iescnptimi of 
the demenoe of the Gireehs. Thm were entlmsi^ 
^3tio praiseB of novels in whidi tiie course of 
Lewdness was loUowei through the agin : Bume^ 
Alexandra, Bysantium, tiih Italhia imd; Fiepmi 
Benabnsanp, the Age of ^xeataesiL N^hing vw 
>mitte(i Ifiolher cycle of etudies was devoted to 
the varicas countries cl tise world ; oonsdeatioiiB 
writers had devoted their energiss, with a 
monkish patience, to the atiidy of the low quarteca 
of the five continents. And it was no matter for 
surprise to discover am(mg thM weographers and 
historians of Pleasure dlstiUgmihed poets and verf 
excellent writers. They trm only marked out 
from the rest by their eraditloa, their most 
impeccable style* they told aroheiG sthriee* highly 
spiced. 

“But' what was most alarming was tp see 
honest men and real artists, men who rtghtiy 
enjoyed a high place in French fileii^UTe, 
straggling in such a traffic, for which they 
not at all suited. Some of them with great travail 
wrote like the rest, the sort of trash that the 
newspapers serialisa They had to produce it by 
a fix^ time, once or twice a week ; and it had 
been going on for years. They went on piodno- 
ing and producing, long after they had ceased to 
have anything to say, racking their brains to find 
something new, something more sensational, more 
bizarre : for the public was surfeited and sick of 
everything, and soon wearied of even the most wanton 
imaginery pleasures ; they had always to go oue 
better— better than the rest, better than tiieir own 
best— and they aciueezed out their very life blood, 
they squeezed out their guts : it was a pitiable 
sight, agrotesque spectacle.— 

“Christopher— could have no idea that this 
artistic degradation, which showed so rawly in Paris, 
was (K)mmon to nearly all the great towus-^-And 
BO, like so many of his cempatriots, he saw in 
the secret sore which is eating away the inteilec- 
tiial aristocracies of Europe the viqe proper to 
French art, and the bankruptcy of the Latin 
races. 

Female Wbeters 

“The submerged lands exhaled an odor ii 
ferndm. The literature of the day teemed with 
efieminate men ,and women. It is well that 
women should write if they are sincere enough 
to describe what no man has yet; seen; the 
depths of the soul of a woman. But only very 
few dared do that i most of them only wrote to^ 
attract the men : they were as nntruthful in their 
books as in their drawing-rooms : they jockeyed 
their facts and flirted with the reader. Since they 
were no longw raljgioos, ^ had no confessor 
to whom to tell their litUe lapses, mey told them 
to the puhhCi**** 

“The more cle^y ^rietopher saw into tte 
vat of idess in whmh Parisiaa art was fermenting, 
the mpre qtrcmgly ke was impressed by the 
6uprpiuac]||r pf in that oosmopoUtan oomr 

mumty^ They had an absurdly dmpropcnrtionhte 
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iiUiMirtm It ipm not Imoivli for wmam to be 
|lle Ite^e^ ot mait; It vm, mA even eDotu^ 
for to be his easttHH^r pleasure must he 
both lor hersid! and for man. And man 
tMkled to it When a nation is growing old. 
It renoopcm its^i^ the whole e^ence 

of its beiiw, in favour of the giver of pleaBnre*«« 
!m dbmbt the Mer^ has been an np- 

liraligr tnlki^ on the best of men : but to the 
QDdlQatT men. In ages of weaxiness and ladgne, 
thestt, ia, as some one has said, another Feminine, 
Mpe etonal, who diaim^ down. This other 
Femmiae whs the mistress of Parisian thought 
the Queen of the Republic. 

Clrtr OF rBE Modebn Paiusiaw Educated 

W(MAX 

•‘lot What sort of wor)c cmi we do ? There is- 
n't aUF that we cxmld find interesting— to. I know, 
we dabble in all sorts of things, and pretend to 
he interested in a heap of things that do not 
conoem us ; we do so want to be interested in 
something I I do what the others do» I do charit- 
able work and mt on sOc^ work committees. 1 
go to lectures at the Sorbonne by Bergson and 
lules Lemaitre, historical concerts, classical 
matineesf and I take notes and notes. 1 never 
know what I am writing I and 1 try to persuade 
myself that I am absorbra by it, or at least that 
it is useful. Ah ! but 1 know that it is not true 
1 know that 1 don't care a bit end that 1 am 
bored by It aU. Don't de^ me because 1 tell 
you Inmklp what everybody thinks in secret. I 
am no siLher than the rest But what use are 
philosoidiy, history, and science to me? As to 
art— yon see,— I strum and daub and ma’ie messy 
little wateroqlor Bketcfaes ; but is that enough to 
fill a woman's life ? fl^ere is only one end to our 
life : marriage. But do you think there is modi 
fun in marrying this or that young man whom 
1 know as well as you do ?.l see them as they 
ara I am not fortunate enough to be like your 
Oeiman Gretchens, who can always create an 
illusion to th^aselves. That is terrible, isn't it ? 
To look around and see giris who have married 
and their husbands, and to think that one will 
have to do as they have done, be cramped in body 
and mind, and become dull like them I One needs 
to be stoical. T tell you, to accept such a life with 
such obligatioDs. All women are not capable of 


to the most acMhnma ^(wvhks : was 

shelter beneath & fiag.cf^ 

they might have Iw pleauate in Mupng^ xm 

vices, thw wouldtev^ bm ;^iioiBethto-M 

if they had not perguded thanuislTeB that 

were libourlitg in the oause ofiSe 

That was an eminently Phriklaii sort 6r abdiilieiit : 

erotic eocialism. 

**Among the problems that weiw than 
the little Oouit of I^ve wiw bqmBW of 
, and women in marriage, and thmr reepecUve rigl^ 
in Jove. There had b<m young men, holwt^#|l% 
tesbmt, and -nmte ridiouloue— SdmUmviu iOd 
Swiss— who hfldm^ed equity on virtue : sayfijuf 
that men should oome to marxiium as ohaate ^ia 
women. The Parisian casuists icvoked for anofito 
sort of equity, an eqiudil^; baaed on loss, of 
virtue, saying mat women shoiud oome to marriane 
as bemirohM as men,— ^e right to take lov^ 
The Paries had carried adultery in imaginatiim 
and practice, to such a pitch t^t they, w€*e 
beginning to find it rather insipid : and in the 
world or letters attempts were bring made to 
support it by a new Ipveuttoa : the prostitution of 
young giris— I mean regularised, unmroal, virtumia, 
decent domestic, and above all, social prostitution. 
There had just appeared a book on the question, 
full of talent, which apparently said all there was 
to be said ; though four hundred pages of playful 
pedantry, ‘strictly in accordance with,,the rules of 
the Banian mothod. It dealt with the best method 
of controlling the rriaiiohs of the sexes. It was 
a lecture on free love, full of Wk about minneiu. 
propriety, good taste, nobilij^r, beauty, truth. 


propriety, gooq taste, nooiiiw, wmy, irum, 
modesty, moiafity— a regular Berquin for young 
girls who wanted to go wrong- 


beauty, 


Thi ChTLx OF AiconAUSii 


seemed that there was every where the same 
spirit of mental prostitutioD.^ The pleasure-mongers 
were divided into two schools. On the , one hand, 
there was the good old way, the national f way 
of providing a ooarse mia undeaa pleasure, quite 
fnmkly ; a delmht In. uglinei^ Strong^ meat, 
physical deformities, a Show of drawers, .barrack- 


i delmht In. ugJine^ 
etomities, a Show of drav 


women are not capable of 


it And time passes, and the yeaia go by, youth 
lades ; and yet there hrere lovely things andTiood 
things hi US— all nsriees. to day by day tli^ 
die»-Bven our mothers ignore us, and aotuatly 
tiT not to know what we are, They only try to 
git US married. For the rest they say, five, die, 
db as you like ! Society riDsolutriy abandons 

Baom Socialists 

"Tn toe they were altogriher in their element: 
tbm ^ their special pxm The casuistty of 
pleasure had no secrets to them : they weirs so 
dever that th^ cnaJd^invent new problems so 
as to have tM hononr cn arivto them. That has 

nothing else to do : sa diwiit m Jove tiiey maite 
lOTe.’ 3bm all, ihcr Widite it fluift aQtal 
m mon nxm umb isa aa a aM^ 

OT tut vaa mr abort. Sodiuv^ gam a nram 


(diysical deformitia, a uiow of diawera, ,Mnack- 
rgom jeata, liakf ator^ red tw^, hm vaae, 
parmto noma— V ati^ aaskneas’ aa tboae peo^ 
an wbo.try to noo^e looMeBa and mo^ftr 
by patina opt (wt^aitOT four acta of doroo^ 
ton, OTder ia natond wn the eqte tnniniiin by 
the Jhot tort die irito le nidbr.'Widi the hnsband 
whom eha thhike lia la nort'itm 
law k obaer^ l^^antoe n 


TidoDB aort of rtit# whl 
cmdowiiw it with au the 


die looeeneBa and mowtr 
aitOT four acte of douow 
wrt the oqte tnuBWflB by 
k nuur widi the hnstiand 
lie nciditor-%> low OT the 
m ,toek wiiiM: that 


otto school WOT hi tha modenrrtyle.. It 
WOT modi mm aiibtte and muOT mora.qhBW^. 
The Fhrkiuk^ Jews and the.aiuaMked Ohm 
who freanentod tha tooatm. had hdrtwhOTd ^ i^^ 
it too onaiL hadi of aeotiiuBt wbioh k 
dktinotive of aaeRCBente ooamopoUtankm-Tbe 
men who were at that time in (mtim.^oC toe 
toeakki in Ank mrtiwitotan^ at 

beafiiHr m, fihh and aen^ehh^iHOTybm rtrtn e 

of anaLtaw kuSna, 

art,. mOTaCnrei had^ odOOT kH«mrb whuh 
imHk'^'li^'’'lmOadrid oaok w; it 
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«melt vei^ bad indeed: they called it 
"amoralism’ 

"One of their favounte heroes at that time was 
ihe amdTons old iusq. Their theatws presented 
a Tioh gallw of pot’traits of the type ; and in 
■painting it they introduced a thousand petty 
touches • Society women were theirs* The men 
were bawds, the girls were Lesbian. And all these 
ihinga happened in the highest society ; the 
society of rich people— the only society thai; 
mattered .‘And it all reeked of death and the 
seraglio. 

LlTEBAiRY DiLLETANTISM 

‘‘Levy-Coeur was exactly the opposite of 
<Jhristoph€r, and represented the spirit of irony 
and decay which fastened gently, politely, inexor- 
ably, on all the great things that were left of the 
dying society ; the family, marriage, religion, 
patriotism : in art, on everything that was manly, 
pure, healthy, of the people ; faith in ideas, feelings, 
great men, in Man. Behind that mode of thought 
there was only the mechanical pleasure of analysis, 
analysis pushed to extrenaes, asort of animal desire 
to nibble at thought, the instinct of a worm. And 
side by side with that ideal of intellectual nibbling 
was a girlish Bensaality—Everything was literary 
copy to him : his own adventures, his vices and 
the vices of his friends. He had written novels and 
plays in which, with much talent, he described 
the private life of his relations, and their most 
intimate adventures, and tiiose of his friends, his 
own, his liaisons, among others one with the wife 
of his best fri^^nd : the portraits were well drawn : 
everybody praised them, the public, the wife, and 
his friend. It was impossible tor him to gain the 
confidence or the favours of a woman without 
putting them into a book. 

“He [Christopher] had had enough of Parisian 
society : lie could not bear the emptiness of it, 
the idleness, the moral impotence, the neur- 
asthenia, its aimless, pointless self-devouring 
hypercriticism. He wondered how people could live 
in such a stagnant atmosphere of art for arts’ 
sake, and pleasure for pleasures’ sake. 

Literary Criticism axd the Cclt of Tritth 

“They were debating whether he [Victor Hugo] 
had been ^■^l(■koldefl : tht-y argued at length about 
the love of Sainte-lteuvc and Madame Hugo. And 
then they turned to the lovers of George Sand 
and their respective merits. That was the chief 
occupation of criticism just then : when they had 
ransacked the houses of great men, rummaged 
through their closets, turned out the drawers, 
ransacked the ‘■upboardM. they burrowed down to 
their inmost livt's The attitude of Monsieur de 
Lauzun lying flat under the bed of the king and 
Madame de Montespan waa the attitude of criticism 
in its cult of history and truth-- (every body just 
then,, of course, made a cult of truth). These 
j^oung men were subscribers to the cult: no detail 
was too small for them in their search for truth. 
They applied it to the art of the present as well 
as to that of the past: and they analysed the 
private life of some of the more notorious of their 
oonteraporaries with the sanu' passion for exactness. 
It was a queer thing that they were possessed of 
the smallest details of scenes whicjh are usually 


em.toHed without witnesses. It was really as thouefii 
the pbrsoDS concerned had been the first to give 
exact information to the publity out of Iheir great 
devotion to the truth.” 

The Poetic Drama 

“There were poets in France. There were even 
great poets. But the theatre was no|; lor them. 

It was for the versifiers.-Cfariatopher naw 
Princesses who were vir^uousty jprotniscaons, wli#> 
prostituted themselves for their fcohonr, whp we*» 
compared with Christ ascending Calvary :— friends 
who deceived their friends out of d#6tion to them : 

— glonfied iriangnlar relations heroic cackoldry : 
(the cuckold, like the blessed prostitute, had become 
a European ooininodity—tae cii^old never apnearea 
without a halo.). And Christopher saw also lovely 
damsels torn between passion and duty : their 
passion bade them follow a neW lover : duty bade 
them stay with the old one, an old man who gave 
them money and was dectsived by them. And in the 
end they plumped heroically for duty* Christopher 
could not see how duty differed from sordid 
interest : but the public was sati.sfied. The .Word 
duty was enough for them : they did not insist on 
having the thing itself : they took ' the aathoris 
word for it. 

“The summit of art was reached and ^ the 
peatest pleasure was given when, most paradoxicid- 
ly, sexual immorality and Corneilian heroics could 
be combined- In that way every need of the 
Parisian public was satisfied : mind, senses, rhetoric. 
But it is only just to say that trie public was 
fonder even of words than of lewd ness. Eloquence® 
could send it into ecstasies. It wonld have 
suffered anything for a fine tirade. Virtuo or vice, 
heroics hobnobbing with the basest prurience, there 
w4B no pill that it would not swallow if it were 
gilded with sonorous rhymes and redundant 
words. Anything that came to hand was ground 
into couplets, antitheses, arguments ; love, suffering, 
death. Nothing but phrases, it was all a game. 
-They played at being artists. They played at 
being poets. 

The Death of Art 

“.••Certain eclectir* theatres— the very ^ latest 
thing. There they saw murder, rape, madness, 
torture, eyes plucked out, bellies butted,— ao^P^l^ 
to thrill the nerves, and sati,sfy the barbw'mm 
lurking beneatb a too civilized section Of 
people. It had a great attraction for 
women and men of the world,— tlie peoplh who 
would go and spend whole afterhocaje in the 
stuffy courts of the Palais de .luRtkse, listening to 
scandalous cases, laughing, talking and hating 
ehoeolati's. But Christopher indimiaiily refuaed. 
The more closely he examined that sort of art^ 
the more acutely he became aware of the od^ 
that from the very first he had d^t^od, faintiv in 
the beginning, then more strongly, and finally it 
was suffocating: the odour of death. 

“Death: it was everywhere beneath All the 
luxury and uproar. Christopher di&coverd thhi 
explauation of the feeling of repumianoe Wim 
which certa'n French plays had fiJlra him. It iWas 
not Iheir immorality that shocked him. Mpxaility, 
immuiaiity, amoi'aiity^— all these wordl^ M 
nothing- To be Wealthy was the great thihg— 
The w r it ei s of Pans were unhealthy: or if imy of 
them happened to be healthy, the chances were that 
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he was ashamed of it : he di it and did his 

best to catch some disease. Tlteir sickness was 
not shown in any particular feature of their art : — 
the love of pleasure, the extreme license of mmd 
or the universal trick of criticism which examined 
and dissected every idea that was expressed. Alt 
these things could be— a ad were as the case 
might )>e.— healthy or unhealthy. If death was 
there, it did not come from the material, but from 
the use these people made of it ; it was in the 
people themselves -when Christopher impatiently 
shook off the yoke of the great Masters of the past, 
when he waged war against the lesthetics and the 
morality of the Pharisees, it was not a garne to 
him as ‘it was to these men of intellect : and ms 
revolt was directed only towards life, the life of 
fruitfulness, big with the centuries to come. With 
these people all tended to sterile enjoyment. Sterile, 
sterile, sterile. That was the key to the enigma. 
Mind and senses were fruitlessly debauched. A 
brilliant act full of wit and clevereness,— a lovely 
form, in truth, a tradition of beauty, impregnably 
seated, in spite of foreign alluvial deposits— a 
theatre which was a theatre, a style which was a 
style, autbOis who knew their business, writers 
who could write, a fine skeleton of an art, and a 
thought that had been great. But a skeleton. 
^noroDS words ringing phrases the metallic clang 
of ideas hurtling down the void, witticisms, minds 
hinted bv sensuality and senses numbed witli 
thought. It was all useless, save for the sport of 
egoism. It led to death. It was a phenomenon 
.loalogons to the frightful decline in the birth-rate 
of France, which Europe was observing— and 
reckoning— in silence. So much wit, so much 
cleverness, so many acute senses, all wasted and 
wasting in a sort of shameful onanism ! They 
had no notion of it, and wished to have none. 
They lao^ed—He liked them even less when they 
tri^ to take themselves seriously: and nothing 
hurt him more than to see victors, who regarded 
art as no more than an instrument of pleasure 
giving themselves airs as priests of a disinterested 

are artists”, said Sylvain Kohn once more 
complaqeptly. “We follow art for arts’ sake. Art 
is always pure : everything in ait is chaste. We 


explore life as tourists, we find every thing amusing. 
We are amateurs of rare seneati jus, lovers of 
beau tv.” _ 

“You are hypocrites.” replied Christopher blunt- 
ly. “Excuse my saying so. I used to think ray 
own country had a mohopoly. In Gtermany pur 
hypocrisy consists in always talking of idealism 
while we think of nothing but pur interests, and 
we even believe that we are idealists while we 
think of nothing but ourselves. But you are 
much worse : you cover your national iewdness 
with the names of Art and Beauty (with capitals) - 
Art for arts’ sake ? That’s a fine faith ! Bnt it ia 
the faith of the strong. Art 1 To grasp life, as the 
eagle claws its prey, to bear it up into the air, 
to rise with it into the serenity of space I For that 
you need talons, great wings, and a strong heart - 
Art for art’s sake \ Oh, wretched men ! Art is no 
common ground for the fe t of all who pass it 
by. Why, it is a pleasure, it is the most intoxicat- 
ing of all. But it is a pleasure which is only 
won at the cost of a strenuous fight : it is the 
lanrel- wreath which crowns the victory of the 
strong. Art is life tamed. Art is the Emperor 
of life. To be Caesar a man must have the soul of 
Caesar. But you are only limelight kings ; yoa 
are playing a part, and do not even deceive your- 
selves. And, like those actors, who turn to profit 
their deformities, you manufacture literature out of 
yoar own deformitie.s and those pf your public. 
Lovingly do you cultivate the diseases of your 
people, their fear of effort, their love of pleasure, 
their sensual minds, their chimerical humani- 
tarianism, everything in them that drugs the will, 
everything in them that saps their power for 
action. You deaden their minds with the fumes 
of opium. Behind it all is - death : you know it, 
but you will not admit it. Well, I tell you : where 
death is, there art is not. Art is the spring of 
life. But even the most honest of your writers 
are so cowardly that even when the bandage is 
removed from their eyes, they pretend not to see : 
they have the effrontery to say : “It is dangerous, 
I admit : it is noisonous : but it is full of talent” 
It is as if a judge, sentencing a hooligan, were to 
say : “He is a blackguard, certainly : but he haa 
so much talent 1” 


THEBE ANH THEN 

{From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By NAGBNDEANATH GUPTA 


Where my moving steps come to a halt, 
There open the doors of .the boundless. 
Where my song is Mtinguished. 

There is song’s silent sea. 

Where darkness veils tny eyes, 

There shines the light of the world unseen. 


Outside the flower blooms and falls in the dust* 
In the heart grows the ambrosial fruit. 

When work grows big as it moves along, 

Then comes to it large leisure. 

When the I in me is finished and is still, 

Then 1 become manifest in thee. 




Srima-TI Malatilata Skn topped the list of 
successful candidates in Sanskrit (standing 
iirst-class first) at the last M.A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University. She stood first 
in all the eight papers. Mrs Sen took first- 
class honors in Sanskrit at the BA. Examina- 
tion and passed the Intermediate and 
Matriculation Examinations in the first 
<iivision. 



Srimati Malatilata Seni 


SiiiMATi Bin A Ghosh stood first (first class) 
in MathetDatics at the last M.A, Examination 
)f the Benares Hindu University. In the 


B.A. Examination she got first-class honours 
111 the same subject. 

Miss Rajcl Gumh of the Poona Agricul- 
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Miss Ralyanikutti AmmalJ 
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tural College stood first at the last inter- 
mediate Examination in Agriculture from 
the Bombay University. We hope other 
lady-studenls will follow her example and 
win academic distinction and strive for the 
advancement of agriculture. 

Miss Shamkumari Neiiuu, daughter of 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru and niece of • 
Pandit Motilal Nehru after a brilliant 
academic career has headed the list of 
successful candidates at the last LLB. exa- 
mination of the Allahabad University. She 
will join the Allahabad High Court and 
serve her apprenticeship under Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Miss Kalyani Kutti Ammal, ba.» daughter 
of Mr. E. Narayana Nair, \rakil has topped 
the list of successful candidates in History 
and Economics (Honours Course) of the 
Madras University. She has been awarded 
Todhunter Prize and Akkama Oani Gold 
Medal 

The following ladies have been nominated 
to local bodies in different provinces. Miss S. 



Miss Rajul Onjar 


Das (Indore Municipal Corporation), O. 
Pavitram, BA., LT. (Bmakulam Muoicipality,. 
Madras). 


TWO MAY-MEMORIES . 

MOZOOMDAR AND VEERESALINGAV 

Bs. PRINCIPAL V. RAMAKRISHNA RAO m.a., l.t.. i'h. d. 


Y ang A and Andhra have long stood close 
knit by the spiritstrings of the Theistic 
Movement in Modern India. In the 
Saints’ Calendar of the New Church, sacred 
in common to both, the 27th. of May shines 
out prominent as the focussing point of two 
hallowed memories those of two worthy 
leaders called to rest on the same day, 
though at an interval of nearly a decade and 
a half, from either province and community. 
Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar and Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam, certainly, are, and will continue 
to be, stars of the first magnitude, however 
wide apart in the firmament of the Liberal 
Faith. No two personalities can readily be 
thought of as more dissimilar in tempera- 
ment and training, in talent and taste. Yet, 
even as a study in contrasts, these two 
imageSt placed side by side, afford an object 
lesson Bttikingly interesting and profitably 


significant. First, they bring home the reality 
of the Pauline experience of one spirit amid 
a diversity of gilts. They iUiistrate, in flesb 
and blood, the truth of Mozoomdar’s ow» 
words : “God is one but to eacb man He 
has a new phase, a new form, a new message, 
a new kind of personality” {The Silent 
Pastor). Next, in particular; they demons- 
trate the capacity of a Churcb like the 
Brahmo Samaj to serve alike as an ark oi 
shelter and a vineyard of service for typea 
of living spirits never so opposite. 

In the 

Qctkr Conditions 

of life in general, one cannot fail to obaem 
the clear beginniogs of the difference between 
the two great men we contemplate to-day 
with grateful veneration. While both beloi^ 
ed praotioally to the samet formatlTe period 
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of Indiitii Benaissanoe in this age, Mozoomdar 
saw the light 8 years earlier in 1840 and 
Teeresalingara closed his eyes 14 years 
later in 1919. How serenely impressive 
was Mozoomdar’s physical frame, a stalwart 
stataesque figure imposirigly refined with an 
all too unfurrowed countenance : You 
turned round to Veeresalingam, and what 
did you find but an unprepossessing rustic 
dilapidated and broken up into wrinkles’. 
As for subjection to the ills of the flesh, 
if the one specialised in diabetes, the other 
was an expert in asthma. In garb and 
garment, the former was wont to be as 
clean-cut as the latter, perhaps, was clumsy. 
Predominantly Hindu with a clear impress 
also of the Greek in his interior, Mozoomdar 
might well be regarded as wholly Greek 
in his exterior. On the other hand, quite 
an embodiment of the Hebrew in his 
interior, Veeresalingam remained out and 
out Hindu in his exterior. Here, the qualify- 
ing clauses about the inward build become 
necessary to foreshadow how the search for, 
and fellowship with, the Spirit of God and, 
again, the struggle for, and satisfaction in, 
the Kingdom of Righteousness made the 
two what they essentially were in their 
respective spheres of life and work. It was 
rightly given to Mozoomdar to enjoy almost 
world-wide fame in his own day after those 
three successful tours through the Western 
mansion of our Father’s Horae, as Keshub 
would piously christen the Occident. As for 
Veeresalingam, it were only to be devoutly 
wished that the due need of celebrity had 
made his golden deeds and bis sovereign 
worth more intimately familiar in far horizons 
beyond Southern India 

Lines of divergence are, likewise, traceable 
between the 

Early Carkers 

of the two. In neither was the child 
father to the man that is, in the strict 
sense of the terms. Frivolity and profanity 
through loose associations were soon replaced 
in youthful Mozoomdar by earnestness and 
devQutuess, as witness the prayer scrolls and 
devotional prepossessions even of the working- 
hours of Bank service. So that his friend and 
admirer through after-life. Dr. Samuel J. 
Barrows (Presideut of the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions), could testify how ‘‘Even at a 
very, early age his religious nature began 
4o feel the mystic thrill and prophecy of 


the God-life.” But a staunch adherence to 
custom-ridden orthodoxy formed a character- 
istic trait self-announced in Veeresalingam 
even as an adult. Accordingly, the later 
story is the process of conversion, in one 
case from secularism to religion and in the 
other from conservatism to liberalism. 
Mozoomdar herein possessed a rare advantage — 
the beckoning example and guidance of 
superior spirits. Of the two personal 
influences that wrought mightily upon him, 
he himself referred, in the congenial language 
of art, to Maharshi as a “finished piece of 
workmanship” and to Brahmananda as “un- 
fi Dished and yet growing” at that stage. 
Furthermore, about the latter, “He became 
to me really a part of myself, the better 
part. He was like another self to me, a 
higher, holier, diviner self.” One otlier 
testimony will suffice, not to linger long 
over this romantic and inspiring chapter of 
spiritual comradeship. 

“Placed in my youth by the side of a very 
pure and powerful character whose external 
conditions were similar to my own, I was helped 
to feel the freshness of my susceptibilities by the 
law of contrast that I was painfully imperfect and 
needed very much the grace of a saving God.” 

Thk Okikntai. CniiisT 

To Veeresaliogao], however, with none 
to look up to and none to lean upon, belongs 
all the honour of a self-evolved, self- 
regulated soul save for faint, far-off reports 
of a Vidyasagar and a Vishnu vSastri else- 
where iu this continent of a country. And 
just as, in earlier life, it had been Mozoom* 
dar’s high privilege to be received into the 
welcoming embrace of other outstretched 
arras, so even in later life, when he came 
to be reckoned among the ‘anointed’, he 
was one such only behind and beside 
others of varying degrees of power. But 
this was all denied to lonely Veeresalingam — 
himself the straggler and the climber, the 
path-finder and the torch-bearer, the pioneer 
and the organiser, from beginning to end 
in a ‘benighted pro\ince.’ Whereas no 
deprecation is implied in the least as regards 
Mozoomdar, this is a circumstance which 
must redound the more to the glory of Veeresa- 
lingaui and call forth the undying gratitude 
of the nation towards the patriarch of public 
life in Andhradesa. Mozoomdar was initiated 
into Brahmoism in the last year of his’ teens. 
Thenceforward, except for the breach with 
the ancestral home when he dared optinly 
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to take his wife to Devendratiath’s house at 
Keshub’s investiture with the ministership, 
his struggles through life (as reviewed in 
Aseesh) were, for the most part, inward 
wrestles with all the subtle-shaped brood of 
sin and sordidness. Yeeresalingani entered the 
war-path at a comparatively later period in 
life with his solemnisation of the first widow 
marriage in the Southern Presidency in 1881, 
although, as a matter of fact, he had long 
since burnished his armour and blown his 
bugle. The formal discarding of the sacred 
thread’ and acceptance of Brahmadharmadee- 
ksha did not come about, too, till so late as 
1906. And the tale of these long years, as 
recounted in Sweeyacharitra is the tale of 
fire-baptism— of fierce social persecution, aye, 
of the crucifixion of the spirit inch by inch. 
Naturally therefore, the real man is revealed, 
in Mozoomdar's case in the heart-beats and 
in the Himalayan communings, and in Veeresa- 
i lingam’s in the clash of arms and in S;he 
dint of blows given and taken. 

As we step, next, into the precincts of 

Homk Life 

we come upon a remarkable phenomenon 
of parallelism in the two careers. The 
partners in life to whom Mozoonidar and 
Veeresalingam were wedded, as by custom 
bound, at such tender ages as 18 and 11, 12 
and 8, respectively, proved, by force of love 
to be equally devoted companions and com- 
forters through the sahara-weariness of 
solitary, childless life. Forsooth, the gracious 
tribute of unqualified acknowledgment, “If 
it had not been for her, I could not have 
got on at all”, might literally be applied to 
Rajyalakshmamma as to Soudamani Devi. Its 
touching note is what resounds through the 
dedicatory lines in Siveeyaeharitra. 

Then, as to the 

Writings 

the same classical taste is apparent here 
as there, with the purevSt graces of elegance 
and finish, dignity and sweetness, not without 
freedom and naturalness. There is also 
alike the purposiveness of letters as a vehicle 
of self-communication, Mozoomdar points 
f thus to the mainspring of all the forth- 
. puttings of his own literary energy : “The 
religious impulses that come to me open all 
^ my powers of expression and thought My 
^ religion is entirely and absolutely the source 
of my education, character and power of 


speech.’* In fact, his is the sttbliine Logos- 
doctrine of the ancient Greek philosopher 
which he re-enunoiates in the affirmation, 
“All language is merely worked out in 
conceiving, expressing and glorifying God”. 
(The Spirit of God), Yeeresalingam, it is true, 
dwells not equally upon the deep things of 
. the spirit within the wide range of his ten 
volumes, a unique collection by themselves 
in Telugn literature. But as the preacher 
iu Mozoomdar nobly yiadtcates the ways of 
God to man, so the protester in Yeeresaltu^ 
gam powerfully enforces the will of God' 
among men, the dynamic of inspiration being- 
the same behind both. Iienoei« *Thy words 
are fresh glimpses of the True’ is our free 
acknowledgment to the one» even as ‘Thy 
words are half-battles for the Truth’ is our 
full acclaim, to the other. In the fulfilment ; 
accordingly, of their separate missions, 
Mazoomdar’s pen is verily the skilled pain- 
ter’s brush, creative artist as he is in English 
prose; Yeeresalingam ’s, on one side, is the 
flowing fount of mercury and, on the other — 
what a jevvelled Excaliber of magic, what a 
puissant sword of the Crusades, also recall- 
ing now the resistless axe of Parasurama. 
now the crushing club of Bhima and again the 
unerring bow of Arjuna ! 

In fine, the 

SpECI a I. Y OC ATION 

of each cannot be more expressively 
described than by the coinage of his own 
mint. The priest and preacher will always 
be cherished as our ‘Interpreter’ and our 
‘(Silent) Pastor’. With something in -him 
of the trio of Thikkana Brothers — Kavyii 
Thikkana, Khadga Thikkana and Karya 
Thikkana, the editor of the Vivekavardkam 
and founder of the ‘Hitakarini Samaj’ will 
in his turn, be enshrined in the memory 
as our ' Vive fiavard hand and our 'ffitcdcari', 
“Thinker, prophet, reformer” this is the 
summing up of the one in the works of T>r. 
Barrows, ^his renowned admirer. Nothing 
short of “Kin to Providence”— this is the 
appellation of the other in the estimate of 
Sir Dr. R. Yenkata Ratnam, his worthy 
coadjutor. The and Wi^ acharya we desig- 
nate as our spiritual mystic; the hero and 
the humanist as our social mystic. And in 
relation to both alike, we herein imply by 
mysticism not merely the theoretical side of 
it as the Science of Reality, according to 
Coventry Patmore’s definition, but also the 
vaster practical aspect of it agreeably to- 
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Edmund Holmes’s exposition in last April’s 
Hibbert Journal : “There is more of art than 
of science, more of practice than of theory, 
more of feeling than of thought in the 
mystic’s handling of his subject.” Mozoomdar 
and Yeeresalingara were at one about the 
%a8ic truth that social evils, in their ultimate 
analysis, are due to spiritual causes and ^ 
require to be spiritually healed. Only, in 
this healing and regenerative process, the 
former, alike by message and example, 
revealed to his generation how spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. The latter 
went forth, rousing the social conscience 
-with the prophetic strain 

“Cursed be the social wants that sin against 

the strength of youth ! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us 

from the living truth !” 

There is, it is believed, enough in the 
recorded word to support the characterisation 
of the 

Distinctive Outlook 

of Mozoomdar as one of subjective 
idealism and of Veeresalingam as one of 
objective rationalism. In the former, bow 
happily the keynote is struck in the 
autobiographical statement, “My utterances 
are only my personal record” ! This same 
feature is reiterated in the writer’s own 
account of the scope of his magnum 
opuSf The Spirit of Ood: “In His name 
and glory I have only tried to describe 
His dealings with me”. Even the headings 
of its chapters — ‘Sense of the Unseen’ 
‘Spiritual Power of the Senses’ ; ‘The Spirit 
in the Spirit’ etc. afford a sure clue to the 
character of the genius that has thereby 
enriched the worlds’ religious classics. The 
whole of Heart-Beats is there, again, with 
its selLreflections from the realms of inward 
meditation as evidence both of the intense 
subjectivity and of the lofty idealism. Also, 
according to the marvellous development 
of Keshub’s concept, recognised by Dr. 
Barrows as an original contribution to Chris- 
tology in The Oriental Christ, even the “present 
relationship to the soul and sympathy of 
Christ”— “the meat and drink of my soul” — 
the reoompnse of that period of “special 
isolation” in the 27th year of his age — 
constitutes a historic landmark in Mozoomdar’s 
subjective realisation of ideal humanity. 
Doubtless, he was far from being uoraindful 
of the values of objective truth. If proof 
HOf ibis were needed, it could be louni 


clinching the conclusion, in his own state- 
ment of the very occasion for the Aids io 
Moral Character. “History and biography”, 
he says, “have much greater value than 
aphorisms and essays. Deeds and examples 
affect the mind of youth everywhere but 
nowhere so much as in India, where the 
doers of good deeds and possessors of virtue 
are generally invested with a mystical 
semi-divine glow”. At the same time, to 
quote once again from Dr. Barrows, “Mr. 
Mozoomdar is so completely identified with 
his work and so habitually lives in the 
contemplation of universal principles and 
the Universal Life that he shrinks from 
bringing into contrast concrete elements of 
individual history”* Consequently, taken up 
more with spirit — perceptions than with 
mind-processes, Mozoomdar is among those 
to whom we repair, not to know the philo- 
sophy of faith hut to witness the faith of 
philosophy. The common foreword to every 
utterance of bis runs thus in invisible ink : 
Otn Brahmavadino vadanti No so with 
Veeresalingam — the Akshay Kumar Dutt of 
Andhra Brahmoism as of Telogu Prose 
Literature. His pages are packed with close 
reasoning. Trenchant and ernshing in 
argument, he is a true Titan in controversy, 
his armoury abounding evermore in all the 
resources of wit and humour, banter and 
irony, sarcasm and satire. The admirable 
discourses against Caste, Idolatry, the 
Transmigration of Souls and the Infallibility 
of Scriptures are some of the instances in 
point, besides the formidable Widow-Marriage 
Appeals on grounds of scripture, reason 
and expediency. As we have it on his 
own authority, Mozoomdar drank deep of 
the springs of both literature and philosophy 
daring his editorial charge of The Indian 
Mirror. Yet, his writings bear scarcely any 
trace ot formal, systematic philosophy, while 
they are redolent with the perfume of 
literature. Nor is there to be found any 
deep-built theology in Veeresalingam either, 
though a working principle of faith lies 
imbedded in the works as in the life 
Mozoomdar’s religion is the religion of 
psychology Veeresalingam'^ religion is the 
religion of common sense. Among brother- 
theists in the West, Mozoomdar's affinitit > 
are with Francis Newman of The Sowl, th ’ 
episode of their personal fellowship formin : 
part of the well-known oontinental experi- 
ences of our Apostle to the West. Veeresfi* 
Ungam’s reflex is turnished by Charles 
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Voysey of the Church Militant. Incidentally, 
perhaps, it may be suggestively added in 
this context that, if Mozoomdar reminds 
one of -Newman in England, Eeshub — not, of 
course, the mature Keshub— recalls Theodre 
Parker of America. Mozoomdar^s was the 
Brahmoismof Realisation, and 'Veeresalingam’s 
the Brahmoism of Reformation, whereas 
in both the Brahmoism of Regeneration had . 
been previously reached soon enough to be 
early made the starting point in the career. 
It is as though with Mozoomdar religion 
was an end instead of a means ; with 
Veeresalingam it was a means to an end. 
Life, as conceived by the former, is the 
realisation of religion and its beatitude. 
Religion, as understood by the latter, 

is the realisation of life and its efficiency. 
“Self-realisation through disinterested service 
of the commonweal’* is Sir Dr. Venkata 
Eatnam’s paraphrase of the ideal of the 
school which he fitly identifies with the 
lame of Veeresalingam. As already 
ndicated, superstitions having been sloughed 
if ever they had any hold, and right 
Deliefs and ideals having grown to be 
ixiomatic comparatively earlier and the 
surrounding atmosphere itself being different- 
y constituted, we hear far, far less of the 
iestruotive blast, the protestant note, in 
Mozoomdar than in Veeresalingam, the life- 
ong denunciator of externalism and eccle- 
jiasticism, of the tyranny of custom, the 
lollowness of cant and the subtleness of 
3orr option. It were hard to fix upon more 
blaming diatribes than Veeresal ingam’s 

nemorable apostrophes to Duracharapisachmn 
[the Demon of Evil Custom) indited with a 
pen of fire in the Widow Marriage Appeals, 
[f Mozoomdar set himself wholly to temple- 
service, Veeresalingam had to be occupied 
largely with jungle-clearance. To light 
the lamp of faith, to ring the bell of fervour, 
[;o burn the incense of devotion, to sing the 
bymn of praise, to chant the canticle of love, 
to blow the conch of peace — these were the 
offices of the one. To fell down stifling 
Upas-trees, to burn up rank brush- wood, to 
bunt down ravenous beasts, to destroy 
venomous reptiles, to bore impassable hills, 
to weed out pricking thorns — these were 

»moDg the tasks of the other. To say among 
the tasks is essential, inasmuch as the 
jungle- clearance was nothing if not prelimi- 
pary to the garden-culture that strove to 
rear a very Eden in our midst. Hence “thro’ the 
beuturies let a people’s voice” attest, 

8 


“With honour, honour, boqoar, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name” 
how the good basbandman who cleared the 
tares sowed also the wheat and wore himself 
out in training the struggling, in pruning 
the exhuberant, in walering the dropping, in 
tilling the fallow, in protecting the ^it- 
bearing, in gathering in the ripening— aye, in 
diverse works of noble note! Eastern 
introspection antardrishU and Western prac- 
ticality Karyadeeksha : h^e, then, are typified 
the two hemispheres of our orb of perfec- 
tion. While Veeresalingam ’s religion of 

humanity subserved our "domestic mission’ 
in the Homeland, Mozoomdar’s religion pf 
harmony carried our "foreign mission’ acrcrag 
the waters and raised it to its rightful status 
when he was elected to lead the Parliatnent 
of Religions in its opening prayer. 

One or two more points of marked 
contrast can be but barely touobed upon 
before closing. A living communion with 
Nature in the true Wordsworthian mood of 
‘wise passiveness’ was one of the constant 
preoccupations of the wonder- worshiper whose 
magnificent pen-and-ink reproductions of 
the Niagara Falls so beautifully adorn the 
Sketches of a lour Round the Wo^^ld and of 
the dhyanayogi the bulk of whose prolounder 
works were reared on the hill-top of Kur- 
seong and whose expositions of The Spirit 
in Nature’ and ’Kinship in Nature* challenge 
acceptance as part of the Apocalypse of the 
Age. On the other band, despite exquisite 
poetic touches about Nature in his verse 
productions, the conflicts with Man out 
of the love of Man crowded out such 
communion with Nature in the Kannayogin 
of the Andhras, their Vidyasagar as well 
as Payasagar. Again, if Heart- Beats has 

been rightly appraised by Dr. Barrows as 
“the most remarkable devotional book since 
that of Thomas A. Kempis”, the collocaMon 
of these two names would seem to jastUy 
itself also on another and a minor ground'^ 
the common absence of humonr. as to 
the originator of those novel variefics of 
Telugu Composition, the 
VyavaharadJmrmahodhini, Satyaruia^s Imvels 
and Eajasekharachantra, it can safely be 
claimed that he has surely no superiors and 
scarcely any equals in the field of humour, 
reproducing the eighteenth century vein, 
now of Swift and now of Doldsmith. LasUy, 
if Mozoomdar won laurels everywhere as 
one of India’s foremost orators to crown 
his eminence as a writer, Yeereaalingam, 
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who, like Goldstnith again, touched nothing 
he did not adorn, excelled only by the 
wizard-wand of that pain which clung to the 
hand right up to the last breath. 

Now, to bring these rambling thoughts 
to their due 

Gokgluston 

II History is made up of the Biographies 
of Great Men and Great Men are no other 
than God’s Men, the life- stories, as told by 
themselTes* of two such of God’s Men as 
Mozoomdar and Veeresalingam must acquire 
for us a far greater value than any of 
their works. Aseesh and Sweeyacharitra 
thus taking rank among the foremost tokens 
of the redemptive triumph of Brahmadharma, 
we do well to feel that, were these alone 
extant out of all Brahmic literature, in the 
company of Rammohun’s Autobiographical 
Note, Devendranath’s Spiritual Autobiography, 
Keshub’s Jeevan Veda, Sivanath’s Atma- 


ckarit, Rabindranath’s Jeepansmriti and 
the like, we could, over again, build upon 
them, like edifices upon a ground-work, the 
whole theology and history, liturgy and 
hymnology of a century of B rah moism, aye, 
of modern Indian thought and life. Mozoom- 
dar and ^Veeresalingam have both lived and 
died without any issue from their loins. 
Each nevertheless does possess i his own 
progeny in spiritual discipleship the one, 
though not to the same extent as the person- 
cult of his own friend, philosopher and 
guide ; and the other, too, though oftentimes 
damned with faint praise and even beset 
with his own Peters and Judases. 

A far, far cry all this— -do you say ? from 
‘Peace Cottage’ Calcutta, to ‘Ananda Gardens’. 
Rajahmundry ! But even as the Ganges and 
the Jumna spring out of the self-same heights 
and, after varied courses, mingle and merge 
and reach their common close in the one 
only main, so do Peace and Bliss. Bliss and 
Peace ! 


AUROBINDO GHOSH 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


F or a long time I had a strong desire 
to meet Aurobindo Ghosh. It has just 
been fulfilled. I feel that I must write 
down the thoughts that have come to my 
mind. 

In the Christian Scripture it has been 
said : — “In the beginning there was the 
Word,” The Word takes form in creation. 
It is not the calendar which introduces 
a new era. It is the Word, leading man 
to the path of a higher manifestation, a 
richer reality. 

In the beginning and end of all great 
utterances in our scriptures we have the 
word Om It has the meaning of self- 
acknowledgement of Truth, it is the breath 
of the Eternal. 

From some great sea of idea, a tidal 
wave tumultuously broke upon Europe 
carrying on its crest the French Revolution. 
It was a new age, not because the oppressed 
of that time in France stood against their 
oppressors, but because that age had in its 


beginning the Word which spoke of a great 
moral liberation for all humanity. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi ushered in a new 
age of awakening in Italy, not because of 
the external fact of a change in the political 
condition of that country, but because they 
gave utterance to the Word, which did not 
merely enjoin formal acts, but inspired an 
inner creative truth. The feeling of touch, 
with the help of which a man gathers in 
darkness things that are immediate to him, 
exclusively belongs to himself ; but the 
sunlight represents the great touch of the 
universe ; it is for the needs of every one, 
and it transcends the needs of all indivi- 
dnals. This light is the true symbol of the 
Word, 

One day science introduced a new age 
to the Western world, not because she 
helped man to explore nature’s secrets 
but because she revealed to him the 
universal aspect of reality in which all 
individual facts find their eternal background 
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because she aroused iu him the loyalty to 
truth that could defy torture and death. 
Those who follow the modern development 
of science know that she has truly brought 
us to the threshold of another new age, 
when she takes us across things to the 
mystic shrine of light where sounds the 
original Word of Creation, 

In ancfhnt India, the age of creation 
began with the transition from ritual 
practices to spiritual wisdom. It sent its 
call to the soul, which creates from its own 
abundance ; and men woke Up and said, that 
only those truly live, who live in the bosom 
of the Eternal. This is the Word spoken from 
the heart of that age : “Those who realise 
Truth, realise immortality.” 

In the Buddhist age, also, the Word 
came with the message of utmost sacrifice, 
of a love that is unlimited. It inspired an 
I ideal of perfection in man’s moral nature, 
which busied itself in creating for him a 
? world of emancipated will. 

The Word is that which helps to bring 
forth towards manifestation the unmanifest 
immense in man. Nature urges animals to 
restrict their endeavour in earning their 
daily wages of living. It is the Word which 
has rescued man from that enclosure of a 
narrow livelihood to a wider freedom of 
life. The dim light in that world of 
physical self-preservation is for the world 
of night ; and men are not nocturnal 
beings. 

Time after time, man must discover new 
• proofs to support the faith in his own 
greatness, the faith that gives him freedom 
in the Infinite. It is realised anew every 
time that we find a man whose soul is 
luminously seen through the translucent 
atmosphere of a perfect life. Not the one 
who has the strength of an intellect that 
reasons, a will that plans, the energy that 
works, but he whose life has become one 
; with the Word, from whose being is breathed 
; Om, the response of the everlasting yes. 

The longing to meet such a peison grows 
stronger when we find in men around us 
the self^mistrust which is spiritual nihilism, 
produoing in them an indecent pride in 
asserting the paradox that man is to remain 
an incorrigible brute to the end of his days, 

I that the value of our ideals must be 
judged by a standard which is that of the 
market price of tbings. 

When, as today, truth is constantly 
being subordinated to purposes that have 


thehr solo meaning in a success hastily 
sdatched up from a mad scramble for 
immediate opportunities our greed becomes 
uncontrollable In its impatienoe it refuses 
to modulate its pace to the rhythm that is 
inherent in a normal process of achievement, 
and exploits all instruments of reckless 
speed, including propaganda of delusion. 
Ambition tries to curtail its own path, for 
its gain is at the md of that path, while 
truth is permeatingly one with the real 
seeking for her, as a flower with its stem. 
But, used as a vehicle of some utility, 
robbed of her love’s wooing, she departs, 
leaving that semblance of utility a 
deception. 

Ramachandra, tbe hero of the great epic 
Ramayana, during the long period bis of 
wanderings in the wilderness, came to 
realise, helped by constant difficulties 
and dangers, the devotion Of his wife Sita, 
his companion in exile. It was the best 
means of gaining her in truth through 
a strenuously intimate path of ever-ripening 
experience. After his return to his kingdom, 
urged by an immediate political necessity^ 
he asked Sita to give an iostant proof of 
her truth iu a magic trial by fire before the 
suspicious multitude. Sita refused, knowing 
that such a trial could only offend truth by 
its callous unreality, and she disappeared 
for ever. 

It brings to my mind the opening line 
of an old Bengali poem which my friend 
Kshitimohan Sen offered to me from his 
rich store of rare sayings. It may be translated 
thus : 

“0 cruel man of urgent needs, 

Must thou in thy haste scorch by tire the 
mind that is still in bud 

It takes time to prove the spirit of 
perfection lying in wait in a mind that is 
yet to mature. But a cruel urgency takes 
the quick means of a forced trial and the 
mind itself disappears leaving the crowd to 
admire the gorgeousness of the preparaMon. 
When we find everywhere the hurry of 
this greed dragging truth tied to ite chariCf^ 
wheels along the dusty delusion of shells 
outs, we feel sure that it would be futile 
to set against it a mete appeal of reasoil% bil^ 
that a true man is needed who can 
the patience of a profound faith aggiuai a 
constant temptatiou of urgency and hypuo^am 
of a numerical magnitude. 

We badly need today for the realimfiou 


m 
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of oar human dignity a person viho 
will preach respect for man in bis 

completeness. It is a truism to say that 
man is mi simple, that his personality 
consists of countless elements that are 
bewilderingly miscellaneous. It is possible 
to decude him of his wealth of being in 
order to reduce him to a bare simplicity 
that helps to fit him easily to a pattern of a 
parsimonions life. But it is important to 
remember that man is complex, and therefore 
his problems can only be solved by an 
adjustment, and not by any suppression of 
the varied in him or by narrowing the 
range of his development. By thinning it 
to an unmeaning repetition, eliminating from 
it the understanding mind and earnestness 
of devotion we can make our prayer simple 
and still simpler by bringing it down to a 
mechanical turning of the prayer wheel as 
they have done in Tibet Such a process 
lightens the difficulty of a work by mini- 
mising the humanity of the worker. Teachers 
who are notoriously successful in guiding 
their pupils through examinations know that 
teaching can be made simple by cramming 
and hushing the questioning mind to sleep. 
It hastens success through a ruthless retrench- 
ment of education. The present-day 
politics has become a menace to the world, 
because of its barbarous simplicity produced 
by the exclusion of the moral element from its 
method and composition. Industrialism also 
has its cult of an ascetic miserliness that 
simplifies its responsibility by ignoring the 
beautiful. On the other hand, the primitive 
methods of production attain their own 
sioj^licity through a barren negation of 
science and, to that extent, a poor expres- 
sion of humanity. We recognise our true 
teacher when be comes not to lull us to a 
minimum vitality of spirit but to rouse ns to 
the heroic fact that man’s path of fulfilment 
is difficult, "*durgam pathos taV^ Animals 
drifting on the surface of existence have 
their life that may be compared to a simple 
raft oomposed of banana tranks held together. 
But human life finds its symbol in a per- 
fectly modelled boat which has its manifold 
system of oars, helm and sails, towing ropes 
and poles for the complex purpose of nego- 
tiatiuf with the three elements of water, 
earth and air. For its construction it claims 
from science a principle of balauoe based 


upon countless observations and etperimehts, 
and from our instinct for art the decorations 
that are utterly beside the purpose with 
which they are associated. It gives expres- 
sion to the intelligent mind which is care- 
fully accurate in the difficult adjustment of 
various forces and materials and to the 
creative imagination that delights in the 
'harmony of forms for its own sake. We 
should never be allowed to forget that 
spiritual perfection comprehends all the 
riches of life and gives them a great unity 
of meaning. 

While my mind was occupied with such 
thoughts, the French steamer on which I 
was travelling touched Pondicherry and I 
came to meet Aurobindo. At the very first 
sight I could realise that he had been seeking 
for the soul and had gained it, and through 
this long process of realisation had 
accumulated within him a silent power of 
inspiration. His face was radiant with an inner 
light and his serene presence m^ide it evident 
to me that his soul was not crippled and 
cramped to the measure of some tyrannical 
doctrine, which takes delight in inflicting 
wounds upon life. He, I am sure, never had 
his lessons from the Christian monks of the 
ascetic Europe, revelling in the pride of that 
self-immolation which is a twin sister of 
self-aggrandisement joined back to back 
facing opposite directions. 

I felt that the utterance of the ancient 
Hindu Rishi spoke from him of that equani- 
mity which gives the human soul its freedom 
of entrance into the All. I said to him, 

‘ You haVe the Word and we are waiting to 
accept it from you India will speak through 
your voice to the world, ’Hearken to me’.” 

In her earlier forest home Sakuntala had 
her awakenment of life in the restlessness of 
her youth. In the later hermitage she 
attained the fulfilment of her life. Years 
ago I saw Aurobindo in the atmospbete of 
his earlier heroic youth and I sang to him, 

'‘Aurobindo, acoept the salutation from 
Rabindranath.'’ 

Today I saw him in a deeper atmosphere 
of a reticent richness of wisdom and again 
sang to him in silence, 

^Aurobindo, accept the salutation from 
Rabindranath.” 

S.S. Chantilly, 

May 29, 1928. 
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'^Prof. Radhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy*' : A Rejoinder 

Mr. B. S. Guha should have been certain of the 
a'-'ura'v of his statements before rushina: into 
print. The name of Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu is conspicuous by its absence throuarhout 
rrof. Radhakrishnan's work. 1 would invite Mr. 
p-uha to be so ffood as to point out the page which 
contains it 

Mr. Guha is ignorant of the fact that Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu was not the author of 
‘■patanjali” which is mentioned at the end of the 
chapter on Yoga System in Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
book. Pandit Ram Prasad, m. a-, was the author of 
It Sris Chandra Basu only contributed the fore- 
word to it This work f^ras Vol. IV of the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus series. 

The Yoga Shastra or a treatise on Practical 
Yoga forms Vol. XV of the Sacred Books of the 
Ifindus series and Sris Cliandra Basu was its author. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan has, in humble opinion, 
borrowed from this work without acknowledgement 
Was it a sealed book to him ? 

As Mr. Guha has not categorically answered the 
iuestionvS contained in my letter on the subject 
published in the May number of The Modern Review. 
page 598, I repeat them here .substantial ly : 

1. Will Mr. Guha say whether Prof. H idhakrishnan 
is a practitioner or student of medicine and, as 
such, he hunted all the volumes of the British 
Medical Journal to find the extract from its issue 
M December 5, 1903, which he has given in footnote 
i of page 356 of his book ? 

1 suggest that he has not done anything of the 
jort, but has copied it without acknowledgment 
from Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu’s Introducivm 
lo Yoga Philosophy. 46-48. published in Vol. 
XV— part IV or the Sacred Books of ike Hindus 
im'ies. The extract he has given is a seoond-haod 
)ne and he was. therefore, bound in honour to 
mention the book to which he was indebted 
for it 

^ 2. The Professor I’as referred in his work to 
Baladeva’s G&vinda Bhasya and Prameya Ralnavali. 
Elas he consulted the original works, which, so 
far as 1 am aware, are printed in Bengali character, 
Dpt in Devanagari ? Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu translamljthese works isinto English and 


published them in the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
series as Vol. V. Was the Professor ignorant of the 
fact ? Why has he not mentioned the book in his 
work ? 

I suggest that he derived his information about 
Baladeva from Basu’s translations. 

3. Is he not indebted to Sris Chandra Basu for 
his account of Vjjnana Bhikshu’s commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras? 

There is only one edition of this work, published 
in the Chowkhamba series at the expense of Sris 
Chandra Basu, who also made it kaown to the 
public by his translation of its ini rod nation in the 
pages of the Theosophist for 1S98. 

The professor of philosophy should know the 
mori‘orious and original works on the Vedanta 
Philosophy written in Bengali when he writes a 
history of Indian Philosophy in Calcutta, the 
cultural centre of Bengal 

Mr. Guha sneering I v suggests that Bengali 
historians of Indian [Miilo-softhy should be taken 
to task lor their ignorance ot Tamil publications 
on the subject, because I had in rny letter pointed 
out that Prof. Radhakrishnan had not done justice 
to several authors who have written on the \^aata 
philosophy in Bengali. Mr. Guha is right. If there 
be good original Tamil works on philosophy, all 
historian^ of Indian philosophy, Bengali or non- 
Bengali. should cextainly know and make use of 
their contents. Professor Radhakrishnan ’s philosophi- 
cal dignity would not have been impaired 
if he had condescended to know and make 
use of Bengali publications on philosophy , 
because he is the premier professor of Indian 
philu.sophy in B^figaVs premier university, at which 
.som^ dioiioiriMhhtMi holders of the Sreegopal Basu 
Mallik B'ellowship have delivered th^r lectufes on 
Indian philosophy in Bengali. All philowpliical 
writings in Simskrit are not necessarily more 
valuable than all such writings m the current 
languages of India. Does the Professor know tiiat 
Ham Mohun Roy wrote a commentary in Bexucali 
on a Vedantic work ? 

Let me take an imaginary case. Soppoae a 
German philosopher occupying the best enddired 
chair in Oxford wrote a history of philosophy in 
Latin and did not tneution or make n&e of mv 
philosophical publication in Eagltsh. Whit wotdd 
be thought of him? I know the oisea of the 
Mysore Professor and the imaginary Qeriniik one 
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4U:6 m all lours; but they are aufBlciently 
similar for my purpose. 

Mr. Duha thinks that the writer of an authorita- 
tive work on philosophy need not know the history 
of a particular view. That is stranae. Opinions 
may differ as to whether a philosophical writer 
should know the history of a particular view. 
But it cannot be laid down as a general pro- 
position that the history of particular views 
need not bp known. Those who claim to 
be authorities on a subject should certainly 
know with whom an idea, a hypothesis, a theory,* 
an opinion, or a view originated, and who are 
mere repeaters or borrowers. How otherwise can 
the value of the labours of different workers be 


ascertained ? To compare great things with small, 
a writer on the histoiy of Evolution should be 
acquainted with the works not only of modem 
authors but also with the Sankhya system and the 
views of some the early Greek philosophers. 

A man may be a "‘most distinguished student Of 
philosophy” and may "'enjoy aworld-wide reputation 
as a thinker”, but those faots may not ensure a 
particular work of his being creditable. 

The selected bibiiogranriy do^ not name any 
translation of the Purva Mimansa. So far there have 
been only three translations of it— one complete 
and two incomplete. The select bibliography does 
not mention any. 



By prof. S. N. DASGUPTA, m.a.; fIi. d. (Cantab) 


SANSKRIT scholarship is under a deep debt of 
^ gratitude to the works of Western scholars. 

The mSny-sided activities of Sanskritic research- 
ers of the present day would have been well- 
pigh impossible if occidental scholars had not 
Opened so many new avenues and continued 
persistently their labour of love to unravel the 
uiyntHrioA of Indian civilisation, and cultuae. By 
ihcir r» searches in Vedic philology and literature, 
their editing of the Pali canons, their connecting 
Tibetan and Chinese studies with Sanskrit, their 
archeological discoveries in India, Central Asia, 
Turpban, Indo-Cbina, Java and Bali and by their 
sirholarly works in many other spheres of 
Sanskritic studies, they have opened up almost a 
new world of civilisation to the students of 
Ancient India. But in one sphere, namely, that 
of Indian philosophy their works have not however, 
been as remaikable, though in this field also they 
have been opening new sources of study for 
Buddhistic researches by their translations from 
Tibetan and Chinese. The reason for their back- 
wardness in Indian philosophy is primarily three- 
fold. Firstly, the Sanskrit of the philosophical 
texts and commtnlaries is often too difficult for 
them : secondly, most of the European Orientaiists 
lack proper sy mpathy for Indian philosophical and 
religions thoughts ; and thiidly, there are probably 
no European Orientalists who are also bona fide 
Btnd^nts of philosophy. As a lule, the European 
C^ntalist is seldom able to understand a difficult 
piece of philosophical Sanskrit and when be tries 
to understand It he can proceed only philologi- 
caily and most often misses the true philosophical 
import This is enhanced by the tact that he 
starts, with a preconceived notion, implicit or 
elicit, that Indian philosophical or religious 
literature does not contain any such original or 

Buddhist Conception of NirvUna’l by Th. 
Stchcrbatsky, L^ingrad, 1927, and "Niriftrpa*^ by 
IL. de la VaJ16e Foussin pans 1925. 


deep thoughts as might stimulate our present- 
day philosophical entiuiries. His interest in Indian 
matters is almost wholly antiquarian and he is 
always satisfied with curious and antique aspects 
of Indian culture in his investigations. He seldom 
has proper respect for the thinkers whose thoughts 
he is trying to decipher and consequently great 
thoughts pass before his eyes while he is iimning 
after shadows. There are, however, a few notable 
exceptions, and Professor Stcherbatsky is one of 
them. He studied the old Hyaya at Darbbanga 
and Benares- He can spi'dk in Sanskrit as 
fluently as a Benares J'uridii. lie is an excellent 
scholar of Tibetan. He knows half a dozen 
European languages almost as well as his own 
mother tongue. And above all, he has a genuine 
symi:)athy and high respect for Indian thoughts 
and thinkers and when he appi caches Indian 
philosophy, he does so with the deep reverence 
of a humble kamer. He has long been devoting 
hjmself to the study of mediaeval Buddhism, the 
Vaibbricikas. SautiTmtikas and the Madhyamikas. 
His present work. The Conception of Buddhist 
Nifvdna baa been published from the publishing 
office of The Academy of Sciences of the I’S.S.K. 
Leningrad, Apni, 1927. It may l>e considered as 
a sister volume to the author^s C^entrol ( onetpiion 
of Buddhism publir-htd by The Royal Asiatic 
Society, London 1^24. The author was stimulated 
to write this work as a criticism of L. de la 
Valice Poussin’s Nirvdm. Pans 1925. The Imok 
contains 246 pages, or which only 62 pages are 
devoted to me main work of the bc^k : 150 pages 
are devoted to the translation of Chapters I and 
XXV of Nugarjuna's Mfidhyamikasllira and the 
S^asannapadTt commentary by Uandraklitti, as an 
apmdix. The remaining 34 pages form various 
indices of the book. 

One of the main theses of Professor L de la 
Val]6e Poussin, which Professor Stcherbatsky com- 
bats ib that at the beginning Nirvipa meant a 
simple faith in the immortality or the soul, its 
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bUssfal survival id a ps^Uef a emen?ina 
from practices of obscure uiaKic. I may quote 
here one or two passages where Prof, la Vall6e 
Poussin tries to empnasise the view that the 
original conception of Nirvana did not evolve in 
opposition to the Brahmanic view of a permanent 
state of IfberatioD. but it itself meant an ever- 
livinir eternal deliverenoe as a pot^itive state of 
supreme happiness. It is to be regarded as an 
invisible ^state of existence into which saints 
retired. Thus he says in his Nirvnm (Paris 1925, 
p.57»” ‘Surtout rien.ne permet d’ affirojor -lU*^ I-* 
Nirvhna des bouddhists fut concu en 
avec quelque th^orie i»r ibmani-jue que oe soit Le 
Nirvapa. Immortal ou Delivrance, nous apparait 
comme uue donnoe rudimentaire, vierge de toute 
spoculation m(^taphysiqae, bien plaWt'engagC^e dans 
le my the quo dans la m^taphysique. Le NirvAna 
est un 6<'»joar invisible ou le saint disparait, 
pouvenf au railiea des flames et dans line sorte 
d’ apotli'- )se.” In support of it he refers to a 
passage in the UdUna VlfF. 10, where the Baddba 
IS represented as saying “Oa ne recounatt pas oii 
va le feu qiii s’est peu a • p,?ii eteint ^de oiif Tie est- 
il impossible de dire oil vorit saints parfaite- 
raent drlivrr‘i. qui ont travarse le torrent des 
dotiirs, qui ont atteint le bonheur iD<'‘braiilable.” 
Be further holds that there has been a primitive 
Buddhism, very much different, even as it would 
seem, quite c’ontrarv to what later on finds its 
expression in the Pali Canon. Pessimism, NihilivSm, 
Soul-denial, p^ychologv without a soul, annihilation 
as ultimate end, all these features that mark out 
Buddhism among other religions Indian as well 
as non-Indian did not. exist {Nin;J}n% pp 17, 27. 
33-34. 46, 52. 115.116. 125. 120. 132 etc.) He 
further considers Buddhism as a branch of yoga 
or asceticism, but as to the meaning of this yoga, 
he thinks, one feels uneasy when such a question 
is asked Irien de plus malaise, p 11.) But, yet 
on the next page, he informs us that this yoga 
was nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy 
coupled with hypnotic practices (Nous ponsous 
que le yoga est, dans les temps pro^oiiidliiques. 
cequ’l resteraau oours de Thistoire: essentiellf^uient 
un ensemble de pratiques en honneur drs les 
plus vieux Ages de ITnde aryenne ou antochtone, 
pratiques dea sorciers et aes thaiimaturge.s, et 
dont il semble qua la recherche dea ctats 
hypnotiqaea soit le motif dominant). He fur- 
ther thinks that this yoga was a technical routine 
in itself (luite foreign to every moral, religious or 
philosophic view— C'eat une technique T-trangcre en 
soi ii toute morale comme a toute vue religieuse ou 
philosophique (p. 12.) The yogi from which accor- 
ding to Prof la ValI(*f-Pousain Buddhism sprang 
forth was thus this kind of yoga without any 
speculative tendencies. And the Buddhism of the 
Hinayntia remained in this condition beginning from 
the Mabavagga up tc Buddhaghosa as a yoga, 
almost without any alloy (p. 53.) 

_ The objections against the views expressed in 
Prof, la Valb'*{?-Pous8in’s Niwnn% as raised by 
Prof. Stcherbatsky in the first part (pp. 1-68) of 
his book nader review are thus directed to two 
pnncipat points viz , la YalK^a-Poussin’s theory that 
the early Buddhism was but a yoga of the thauma- 
inrincal nature and that the oonoeption of Nirvapa 
ip earlv Buddhism was but a simple faith in sours 
immortality. PinOf. Stcherhatskv iir^s that there 
IS no vagueness in the meaning of the word yoga. 


The word yofs^ can be derived, in m objective sense 
hiwpa^0 etai iti yogahX raeamag the ctPicentra^ 
thought itself as a psychical oonditioa, or in me 
Instramentat sense igujyate mena Hi yogeufK as the 
method through which this oonditijoB has 
create, or in the lonarive sense iyugyale tasmm tft 
yogahX as the place where this otmoentiellii 
thought has been produced. In the third sense' me 
word yoga or more exacHy the term samapS^ts is 
used as a designation of the mystic words in all 
ghe eight planes of mystic existence where the 
denizens are Oteraally merged in trance. In the 
second sense yoga, rather the word samiiihi as 
the faculty of concentrated attenj^ denotes a 
mystical power which enm transfer the ipeditator to 
higher worlds and change life altogether. Yoga is 
neither, vulgar magic nor thauhaatirgy bat is in 
essence that oonoentrated meditation that induces a 


Stcherbatsky 

condition of qiiiescenoe. He then goes on ex- 
plaining the method of yoga according to Mhi- 
dhaminkohi of yasubaudhu (300 A. D.) and des- 
cribes how in the incessantly changing elements, 
that produce delusion of a personality the struggle 
of moral progress between the g?>od and bad in- 
clinations takes place. Though the momentary 
elements of moral inclinations oappot really 
influence one another, yet in consequence 
of the predominance of the good dements 
the immoral elements are driven out The 
immoral faculties or elements are of two 
kinds, one. that can be removed by insight or 
reason, and the other that can be re- 

moved by QODCantrated attention only 
heya). The fully developed faculty or oonoen- 
tration beoomes a mystic power which can trana- 
fer the individual into higher Planes of existence 
or spheres of purified matter (mpa-dkntu) or stiU 
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jlii^her refifions of pare Hpirit<? iarUpf^dhUtu^ with 
etopeal (M^mral bodies. The denizens of these 
epfiSual contemplation of 

some oniciue idea e. 2 ., the infinity of spaOe, the 
infinity of thouffbt or Of the yoid or in a dreamy 
semi-oonsciooB state. Their condition is merely 
oataleptic. In this state since the meditator does 
not reqniie any food, the sense-data of smell and 
taste do not exist for him. The feeling of hatred 
is totally abepit. These beinss have no need for 
clothes, they are provided with houses by theii^ 
own karma. The phenomenon of sex is spiritna- 
lised and there are no organs of physical p^ 
creation ; gross sexnal passion does not at all exist 
though there may be delicate feelings. The birth 
of a new Mng is quite free from all pain and 
filth. The new born child does not come out of a 
female, and those who happen to be nearest to 
the plaoe of his birth are his parents. But it is 
also possible that sages who are living on this 
earth can develop such mystic powers, that though 
their bodies may belong to this earth, they may 
attain powers of vision and sense objects of other 
hi^er worlds of the superior mystical meditators, 
rmerred to above. This shows that given a certain 
chauDge. in the nature of one’s existence, where the 
necessity of food, clothing and homes have been 
eliminated, there will be newer and superior 
spiritual elements forming the structure of his per- 
sonality which are akin to those of the mystic 
meditators of the higher worlds. According to 
some Schools the highest cataleptic states of trance 
are eternal (asamftkrla), i. a, they do not differ 
from Nirvruia. But, aceording to the majority of 
Schools, Nirrnna is beyond even that. It is the 
absolute limit of life, the extinction even of this 
kind of the thinnest vestige of consciousness which 
is still left in the highest of all imaginable worlds 
of cataleptic trance. Apart from the above des- 
cribed, general functions of yoga, the Hluayana 
Buddhism also believes in the possibility of a 
sudden illumiaatioo by which the saint directly 
views f be universe as an infinite continuity of 
single moments in gradual evolution towards final 
extincsimi. Arguing in the above manner Prof. 
SUiherbatsky holds that the doctrine of yoga is 
to be regarded as an ’’inseparable, inherent part 
of the pluralistic universe of separate elements 
idhannd) gradually evolving towards extinction," 
though the possibility is not excluded that the 
germ of the yoga doctrine ia older than the Buddha 
himself. ContinuiDg in the same strain Prof. 
Stcherbatsky demands.— “In any case there is no 
historically authenticated Buddhism without this 
theory, without the mystic worlds and its inherent 
part, the philosophic explanation of yoga. All 
yc^ practices which had not this philosophic and 
moml aim, all sorcery and thaumaturgy, the 
Bratiinanical sacrifices not excepted, were strongly 
oQbiiemned by the Buddha Tiey were considered 

f a one of the cardinal sins. The details of the con- 
itionS in the worlds of the mystic and the degrees 
of mystic concentration have always given oppor- 
tunities to much scholastic controversy between the 
schools. We can safely assert that within the 
pale of Hluayrma Buddhism there is no plaoe for 
trivial sorcery-” (PP- IS, 19.) 

Before passing to the disscnssion of NirvSoa, it 
may be considered desirable to review the views 
of me two meat scholars of Buddhism, la Yalloe- 
Poussin aud Stoherbatsky, on yoga. Both of 


them apply the wprd yoga: to denote the 
earliest practices of coaoentration amoog the 
Buddhists. Prof. Stcherbatsky gives its threefold 
etymology in the aocuaative^ mstruinental, :wl 
locative senses. But is this appli<»tion etriptly 
coirect ? The word yoga^csan be derived from 
^ree different roots of different meanings, the 
intransitive verb in the sense of opnCentranon 
samadhau) tne transitive verb to control 
iyojulfcUi) and also from the transitive verb 
to oonneot (yumkti)^ The word yoga is forrnm 
bv the addition of the suffix gha^. raipni s rule 
lil. 3.19 allows the aJdhion Of the suffix ghafi 
for the formation of l-■■.''Unl■al Words in all cas^ 
senses except the nominative,^ and as such prof. 
Stcherbatsky is right in deriving the worn yoga 
in three different senses. But yoga m the sense 
of sam7id}ii or concentrated thought {yuj sammham 
cannot he formed in the accusative sense, as the 
root uuj of i/iy, samMhau is intransitive. It does 
not also seem proper that yoga can be formed in 
the locative sense to ^ denote the higher worlds, 
where the mystic m^itation is performed, for the 
locarion of a meditative operation cannot be placed 
in a spatial world. Prof. Stcherbatsky has not 
indicate the source from which he lias taken 
these derivations. But whatever may be the 
source the objections pointed out s^m to be 
strong. The word yoga in the sense of mmUam 
cannot probably be found in earlier literature. 
The root yuj with the suffix ghafi i^^larly forms 
another word yuga to denote periods of time and 
also parts of a chariot and in these senses the 
word yuga is pretty old as it is found in several 
places in the Rgveda. The word yoaa js some- 
times found in the Rgveda as in VII. 97. 8., but 
in the sense of journey or drive. In the Satapatm- 
brahmarta 14. 7, 1. 11 the word yoga is used in 
connection with the word ratha in Jlhhubharaia 
in various senses derived from ’‘connecting ’ 
^evidently from yujir, yoge ). The word yoga is 
used also in the Katha Lpanisad (G. U) to denote 
controlling of senses. The word is used several 
times in the Gtta, but in howsoever diverse senses, 
it may seem to have lieen used, they are all 
derived directly or indirectly from the sense of 
connecting iyujir, yogc) Manu uses the word 
yoga in the sense of controlling, evidently from 
yuj, ^nu.yamnu*' {Manu 1, 44). MahUbhTiraia 
in. liUo Uses the word yoga 'm the sense of 

controlling But nowhere in any literature earlier 
than Patanjali do we find tlie yoi/a in the sense 
of samMhi, Any , actual verbal use of the 
intransitive verb samMhau is hardly avaiiable. 
Taming to Pali use, the word yoga w found m 
the derivative senses of connection, control and 
effort as in pvhba^oge. or in oUianm nmanhane 
yogo karantyo. It seems therefore that the word 
yoga was not familiarly used in any literature 
Wiier than Pai.'iniali in the sense of samdmi and 
its accessory disciplines. The wmrf yogin^ also, lu 
the sense 0 ! a man who halutualiy practises the 
samadhi procoases. is hardly ^ailable in any litew- 
ture earlier than Patajuali. The GttU which m 
my opinion is prebud^htstio as I shall show in my 
fnrfh-coming volmne of the Butary of^ iiumn 
Philosophy, has no doubt the word yogin m it, but 
iho word yoga is almost always used iu the w 
the sense of connecting or its other remote deri- 
vative meanings but not In the sense of sammht- 
It is probably PataSjidi who first used the word 
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fid t|i0 10080 of fiamftdtiL Vyawi i 
he of the word yoga as yogah saM 

T^aciaapAn finitely o^iota out that the trora ydtira 
1 Pataoiali iB derived from yuj HamadhUa and not 
rom yyijir voge (yuo aammhau ihjasmM vyut^ 
mmh samxylhyarlkfi, na iu t/u/jir yogt iiyamM 
amyogTirtha ityarthah ■“Tativai&lhfadl), 

Prof. Stcherbaisky is therefor#^ riijht io oontend- 
ng afirainst the view of la Vsll/'^e-Ponspia that 
luddhism is a branch Qf yoga. He is also rhcht 
a holdina that yoaa in the s^nse of aamddhi is 
Lot to be fonnd in pre<6uddhistic literature. But 
BhonJd ICO farther than this and assert 

hat iti Buddha's time the word yoaa meant only 
nntrol or the effort of control and the different 
lisciplines that oonstitated in later times the yoga 
irocesses Were not brought under one systematic 
oncept of yogra. The application of the term yogca 
Q Vasubandhu’s work ought not to lead ua to 
lelieve that the word yoira mean# in early 

luddhism a comprehensive s>'ieQ<:e holding within 
fc the prooesaea of Mh. aaniidhi and fjraJT^l. ft is 
jossible tliat dhyana in«di!atiorirt wore nra<'iiS'?d by 
Eiany people as isolated endeavours and it is also 
pssible that beliefs about the raystioal powers of 
hose who perform these ini'ditatioua, were current 
a certain circles. From the Katha, we know that 
pnsea were felt like nncontrollable horses and 
enso control was very much praised and that 
Btaleptic states of trance were also regarded as 
igh achievements of perfection. It may thus be 
apposed that the Buddha collected all these 
eating traditions, interpreted them in terms of his 
iWB dhyana experiences and assimilated them into 
is own system of thought. The way in which 
le Buddha systematised the different practices, 
jsociated them with high nobility and perfection 
f character and welded them together in a com- 
reheoHive whole, served as a model to Patau jali 
^ho adapted it in his own way with some very 
aportant tuo>1ifl<‘i(i>)iH. Far from being a branch 
f yoga, it was Kuddhism which made yoga what 
was. It is needless to say that Prof, Stcherbatsky 
I perfectly right in saying that the Buddhism of 
le Buddha has nothing of sorcery and thaumaturi^y 
i it. The mere fact that any one indulging in 

i stic experiences believed in certain mystic 
rids in which mystic experiences could be 
itinued without the impediments of bodily limi- 
ons of hunger, thirst and lust, oonoot oonsti- 
B Boroery. II it did. then even Christianity 
ich indmged ip the belief in the kingdom of 
i, in resurrection, in the day of judgment and 
the angels of God would also be called sorcery. 
Lud fact that Buddhism firmly believed in the 
[radual advancement and elevation of our being 
hrough more and more iiioral purity, the gradual 
lestruction of passions and antipathies and the 
[radual moral strifd in which the higher and 
[obler states of the mind gained supi'emacy over 
he lower ones and with the dawn of the superior 
irisdom all desires and rebirth became finally 
tinct, makes Bnddhism one of the, highest reh- 
ts of the world. In fact, it is dlffloalt to 
tve that a echqlaj: of la Valloe-Poussin's attain- 
te shqnld Indulge in such baseless and 
ioal fan^. And one may well suppose tw 
,1a VidWe-Poasain did not s^tually mean itj 
^ it is ou iioptmt of the precision and 

toeness of expression that it appears that he 



ism wiHi aonomr; 

esney and ^ 

that these saints were versf 
sorcarprs aS they looked forward towsme m 
elevatiOQ and So^dlmess-^lk M His ¥08m 
ascetes prehonddliiqnef tUmneiit dh ^ouend 
uni jeUna imtiie les villages nsd refnsentB* 
aurndne. ttenent dn sonte et met^eaSrA hrAa 
haut-prix Psypnose et la tlwnmatuimi^ m 
sonvent mienx nne des soeoim et dm sm 
ila» viaent a la suntet^ ; lie smit imvent^^a^ 
idSes philosophiunea ruC 
tantes. nne eoooepilon sk 
Phomme, une aagemei Le 
nous oonsid6roii8, S'etait 
suivant trois on . qiiatre 
penj^ees qui domtueut n 

brahmanique bonddhiqiiei 

avec des enfers St des 

dt^m^rite ; d^livranoe de la tnuism^ 
supreme et definitif ; ohemin m 
d^livrance, savoir le Yoga, red 
meditative et asc^ttone. , , . 

On the subject of Nirva/jia Prof. Stcherbatsky 
points out that Pro^ la VBll69-Poossin holds that 
since in the Pali Canon the word ‘immortar is 
used as one of the epithets of Hixvona and smoe 
in the later literature Nirvipa is described Ss a 
reality (maiu\ it can well W supposed that the 
pre-canonic Buddhism believed in immortality, of 
the soul. He further says diat Prof, la VBa06-» 
Poussin explains Buddha’s silence On the question 
of Nirvrica as his incapacity in the pyiepopmcal 
Held. But if this is so, how can Prof, m 
Poussiu .argue that early Bnddhism b^eVed m 
the doemne of the immortality of the soul. If 
the Buddha denied an eternal soul agmnat the 
eternal ist, but maintained the doctrine of mom 
responsibility against the materialist, how cw he 
be supposed to be believing in the dpetrine of 
an immortal soul. Prof, la Valine- Poussin draws 
a historical outline to explain the growth of 
Buddhism in which he says that there wa« to 
the beginning a simple faith in soul and iiniEortah 
ity and a primitive teaching of an indefinite 
character, mainly of obscure magic, after that a 
mixed period supervened, when this simple (ixes^ 
was contaminated with confused ideology and this 
allows ns to ask whether Buddhism at that penod 
was not a gnosis. At last Buddhism reoeiyed a 
super-structure of inane scholasticism and we 
have scholastic period of Bnddhism lust as one 
we had in mediaeval Europ^ Primitive ,fwth, 
then a period of guosticism and then a p^iod of 
Bcholastioism, these are three stages. of ^ develop^ 
meat of Baddhism, just as we had tn the develops 
meat of the Western Church, ^ , 

In oriiicising the above view, Pro! 
points out that early Boidlito nevto;. tofiinvM 
m the doctrine of tW existence of the *#If or its 
iiomortality. If by later attoolastic BudWant, the 
Yaibhhsikas are 

they represented In their teaotii|xg anyjhtng 
stantially different from the views of the 
canonical for, the YAlbhi^ikas are ofib 

the oontm^tofW cl one of the Olde^ spools, .tiie 
Sarvastiv&dins and teaohings ace 
finite differmit from toe Santifintim who i 
regarded as initiattog a new aohocn Of 
By Hinayiea theretore, one ought to : 
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Yidbb&^ikas. and the Bantrllatika school may be 
tegurded as a new transitional aohool leading to 
the MahSy&aa school of pure idealism. Early 
Bnddhism started from a sound philosophical 
idea of a pluralistic nniveroe, it denied substance 
and established lists of ultimate realities (dharmas). 
Some of these elemeota are highly artificial pon- 
stracf^ons^ The maxim whidi guided these 
assamptionB oorreaponding to each 

difi^noa of the Connotative terms of language, 
there must be differences of things or entities. 
The SmitrSutikas differed from the Vaibhasikas 
lu aitribntiag only nominal existence to these 
felt differences in experience. They thus objected 
to the oopaprehensive list of elements or entities 
as the ultimate data of the Vaibhasikas and only 
bdteved in the sense data and the ‘mind data. It 
is therefore wrong to take them in the same 
class with the Vaibhasikas under the sweeping 
term of scholasticism. The Sautrautjkas flourished 
for at least five hundred years from the first to 
the fifth century A. D., side by side with the 
Vaibhasikas and the Mahayaaists. Vasubandhu 

and his pupil Dlfinaga may be regarded as partly 
Sautraotika and partly VjjlUlaavadin. Ultimately 
the SautraotikaR merged into the l^lahayrmisis 
or the Viinauavadins. When the Vaibhasikas 
declared Nirvapa to be something real, thej' ' did 
not mean by it that Nirvana was a kind of 
paradise. They only regarded Nirvana as the 
annihilation of all life and Us a luarerialistic- 
lifeless reality nirodhasaiya, msiu). .SantiautikaR. 
on the other hand, admitt^ the existence of the 
BuddhaoS cosmioal body and adhered to the Maha* 
vSna conception of identifying Nirvana with the 
living world itself and denying its reality as a 
separate ‘■'l-nnont IraLtfcendlng the living world. 
Thus both ih»' VaiMia-^ika and the early Buddhist 
schools regard samsara and Nirvatia as real. But 
NirvApa is real only in the sense of a materialistic, 
lifeless reality iyaamin sail ceiaso vimoksalt 
aeetana^). The Sautrantikas believed samsara as 
real and Nirvana as unreal (i. e. separately 
unreal/, i’he Vijnanavadins or the Yoaacaras 
believed saipsEra as unreal and the Nirvana as 
rhal The Madhyamikas regarded both the 
saipsata and the Nirvapa as unreal Ci. e. separate- 
ly unreal). 

According to the Vaibhasikas, existence is of 
two binds as phenomenal and as eternal. Pheno- 
menal existence of matter, mind and farces are 
but complexes of elements. Only space and Nk* 
vaua are eternal exislenoes. The phenomenal 
elements are however all real in the present, past 
and future. This reality is thQS conceived in two 
ways, fi momentary^ fiashings in actual 

life and seoonaly, in their abiding and everlasting 
naljura, wtamahk^at^a ma^ aharmasvabhUva), 
Tfaay Imld therefore tha| when all fla^ings in 
i^tual life stopped in Nirvaua* there remaiaed 
that lifeless, entity in which all flashings of 
passion apd Ufe became extinct, {t is impersonal 
etomal death, but onty as a separate element and 
as the ultimate remity of the elements, in their 
hfeless condition. The simile of the extinction of 
light is to be explained as meaning only this 
lifeless condition. The difference between this 
view and ordinary materialism is that in the latter 


every death would beNkvipa 

And this view is therefore caUed 

In the Vaibhaslka view however, there Is nO 

Nirvhna at every death, but the different worlds 

in which a saint may be born are produced 1^^^ 
karma and the elements composing his personali- 
ty are gradually one after the other reduced to 
a state of quiescence and extinction until in final 
Nirvana all are extinct. The moral law through 
a long process of evolution reduces the living 
world into a state of flnal quiescence, where there 
is no life, but somethiuT lifeless and inanimate. 

It is therefore wrong to think that the Vaibhasi- 
kas regarded Nirvai.ia as a vastu or reality in the 
sense of spiritual i m mortal it. v. Tlie Sautrantikas, 
however, denied this materialistic Nirvana and 
regarded it as being the ultimate extinction of 
the entire cyclic processes of life without any 
residue of any kind. There was, however, a 
class of Sautmntikas who believed that there was 
a subtle consciousness which outlived the final 
extinction of Nirvana and that it was from this 
that the elements which manifested as life experi- 
ences (see VaBUipitra^s Sfimayabheda-iiparacaiiaca- 
kray Asia Major 11. 1. pp. 1-78, Leipzig 1925). 
It is possible to trace the germs of the alayavij- 
nana of the Yogaoaras in this doctrine. Later on 
however, the Sautrantikas objected to Ihi? 
doctrine as it leads to the denial of the external 
world in the Yogaoara school. It is also possible 
that tliis view was drawn from th^ Mabri‘“n‘u']ii]:a.s 
who did not wish to believe in the total di.saiu 
pearance of the Buddha in a mat ei ialist ic N i r v.'n la. 
The Yogaciira view consisted in the belief in one 
pure knowle^e as beiD|r the ultimate reality 
which , seemed through ignorance as being modi- 
fied into the diverse modes of phenomenal 
experience. In the Mahayanist view therefore, 
there is no difference between the Nirvana and 
the samsara. Prof. Stcherbatsky then compares 
the Vaibhasika view of Nirvana with the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika view of salvation, and the Mahayanist 
view of Nirvapa with the Vi.(J.iQia view of salva- 
tion. He also supplements this with a valuable 
general anal v sis of the principle of relativity of 
Die Malhs’iimika school. 

The mmn argument of Prof. Stcherbatsky 
against Prof, la VaII6^-PouBsln may be summed 
up in two propositions, firstly, Diat nowhere in 
early Baddh'^’m has the doctrine of the existence 
of self been preached, and sccoudiy, it is said 
that this negative conclusion is strengthened by 
the fact that the Vaibha^ilkas who are the conti- 
Duators of early Buddhism, believed in a form 
lifeless reality as being the Niivaija. I am in 
general, sympathy , with Prof. Stoherbatsky’s 
conclusions, but 1 do not think that he has snffl- 
cieatly proved them. Firstly, the a&sertidn that 
in early Buddhism we do not tome across any 
belief regarding the souPs immortality as Nirvapa, 
however true it may be, should have been attested 
by exhaustive references from the Pali canons. 
Seoondly, admitting that the Vaibhasikas wore the 
continuators of early Rudduism, ii still remains 
to see how far the Vaibhasikas made now addi6 
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lions to the, Tiaws of aarlsr Buddhism or toft off 
some oMheir doctrines or ohanved and modified 
them. This would mean an exhaustive oompari- 
sion of the contents of the Pali canons their 
commentaries and the Vaibhasika worke. And 
anless/this is done, it may be dansrerons to make 
asserttons toRardinn 'the views of Pali omons 
from assertitms m Vaibbasika works. 

Judffing^^ftom the^^ early P5li texts it seems 
very probable that Nirv^a was a ethico-reliaious 
state of the extinction of desires as a result of 
ethical prtwtioes, contemplation and insight As 
such it Peed not be regarded as transcendental 
Such a state^ however, clearly belongs to trans- 
cendental, rather than normal psychology. It is, 
therefore, sometfines described as unspeakable, 
and^ as immeasurable, as in Suita Nipnla 1070 
{atiJmm gatassa m pamUnamatthi), It is also 
sometinies described as an eternal reality and as 
siK’h it is descril^ as accutam ih^nam, amatam 
padam, amnia nibbTlna dhUtu. In the Abliidhamrna 
pen^ It is sometimes described positively, as 
a sphere of existence, and negatively, as a condi- 
<'•■0 annihilation. F. Heiler in his Die 

Vemenhmq very aptly says that 
'only by its concept Nirviina is something negative, 
but by its sentiment it is a positive term of the 
most •prononn'.e'i form. In spite of all conceptual 
negativity. Nirviin 1 is nothing but eternal salva- 
tion after which the heart of the religious yearns/^ 
It 18 by extinction iNihbd.m) of the fire of 
passions irTiga aggi.)X\idX the ultimate freedom is 
attained and there is the final extinction {pari- 
nibbUnal Ihe fire of passions and desires can only 
go out in consequence of the cessation of the 
causes that were producing them, they cannot 
be destroyed by force all on a sudden. It is, 
therefore, that in the earlier texts Nibbana is 
compared to a dying fire {aggi andkUro nibbuio 
Majjfiima L 487) and not to a fire blown out- 
compare also anUharo nibhayeitha, Apadana 153. 
also padipassa eva mhlZuiam vimokkho ahu cetaso^ 
The eternality of Nibbana in all probability refers 
to the undisturbed tranquility and peace through 
the cessation of rebirth and there is probably^ no 
text which can lead to the. supposition that it is 
a state of the immortality of soul gjaram 
amaram kkeinam pariyenytiuii nihhiitim iVimUna 
Vatthu 514), mbdiisankhnranafnalko nilMnaM 
iSafiiytUia l. The same idea is repeated in 

MajjMma I. 508. arogga jtarama Inbhn nibhUnam 
paramam sukfiam auhangiko ca maggnnarn khemam 
awato Nibba often d^crilied 

as cessation of desire Ian// iifc/c/w^a as in 
Vatthu 73, also in Saqiyutta I. W~-tanh7iya vippa- 
hZlnena nibbUinam ili vuccati^ also in Vimpa 
L b—Babbasanhk^rasamatho mbhUnam, The idea 
of Nibbana as the ultimate extinction and the 
peychosis as a whole is to be found in SaniyuUa L 
136. 118, IV. 423 V. 8, 110 ^o. 

Again in NipZstn 1094 we find a similar 
passage-^iriWnoflwwni' anManam etam dipninanU- 
jparom tith&Unaw iff mm brum Mrnmgccu- 
• peaUckhauam ; so also In Saijtyuita II. 117. bhava- 
nxrodha miMnim tiu In one of the earliest 
passages also ? cessation and 

Sbb faip. • in y^ya V, 86 



Ml^na is dc^nitely described as 
aabbe aarikmrd, dukMzt % 
mhhnnam ea tmm pa0cdti 
Coming to some of the most 

tionid ipterpretations of fiB 

for the^wke of brevUjr oi^ refer to t 
of Buddhwhosa’s VisuMk Jiagga. 

^fines Nibbana as the spbstonoeiess ^ 

desires 

visaipyutto iaamU mbbtmm n mc 00 U On pgge 

29Sr Nibbana is. desoribad as toe i^host motal 
quality along with other im^l 
paramam tape tUikl^hU nihbZifum' pikemom mrnnH 
otiddhU, On page 498 Nibbina is aitam describe 
astho supportless liberarioh, rid of. 

the^forsaking and thjs entiro 
of desires through disinclination to tliem<^j^ lassa 
yma tanhnya asesamrUgmMhn €^op(mm 
muUi anmayo ti evan mrodhmtddlm tdthaio 
ekam evg tpib^iffnn. On page 507 a subj^tive 
and objectivi. dit^riDction of the of 

Nibbana is made. On the subjective ethioo-reliiions 
pieno Nibbana is described as in the passage as 
pesaviraganirodho and on the objective me it 
^8 .<^ltod the noble truth of dnkkhaniHdho, It is 
said there that it is on this account that NibSs^ 
IS descried as peace lakkhanam) and as 

eternal wcuiirasarn). It cannot be said that 
because ordinary men cannot perceive it, Nibl^na 
is therefore non-existent like the hare’s horn. For, 
had Nibbaua been non-existent, the ennobling of 
character and contemplation and wisdom which 
are methods of the attainment of NibbSna would 
be futila For, if Nibbana does not exist* then 
the processes of character-discipline etc. do noj 
exist, and if they do not exist, then pylons and 
afflictions wbioh are destroyed by them dp not 
exist also which is impossible. Nibb^a thus la 
not non-existent, it is nc* aNo destruction 
\kkhaya\ but it is the ilr.i!<iiijuik>u of passionk 
{ragakkhayoX Nibbana is caJled deathless and 
eternal, because it is attained only through the 
right path and not produced by anything ipdidcfh 
ham eva K etam mZiggeno, no upymeUibham 
Tasma appabhavam eva, Appabhavatia oJaTTima- 
ranam, DO-b •• o //.■>/-»/. .i /r/.rw* bhavaio niceam) it 
does not seem that Nibhana can be described 
as an existent with positive characters, it 
can be called as a negation of non-existence 
only because it is attainable by special wisdom 
and steady efforts which are positive in their 
nature casithihparnkkamaaiddhena onnavisesend 
. nil i|;. r iff.n.i . . to t^’ihl.iTinuvneanato ra parmnmaUh*^i*i 
nthh'>h>ifn n^rijjTimntiam, page 
Again, on page 5b7, it is said that just os a crow 
when set free from a merchant’s b<Mit on sea flies 
to the shore if it is visible, whmreas, if no shores 
wre visible returns back to the mast Of the boat 
so if a man perceives NibbSna as the wisdom of 
disinclination to ajl sankhara dements (elements 
forming one’s indiviaQality, he leaves toe course 
of the out-flow of all sankhams and springs 
forward to Nibb&na; if he has not toe wisdom of 
disinclination to sankhanas, he falls agun and 
again in the course of the flow of the sankbarsa. 
It is also said there in a description of the nature 
of liberation as Nibbana that he who tdees to 

Nibbana as toefo void. CsnnSsta) perceives it ^8 
BU(^. Again on page 666, it is said that just ag a 
mhn suffering from heat desires cold, so does one 
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be indiided udder imaiteition or inlerenoe. Tbii 
bi(^TO|rer doea, violeno0> -to out ordinary exT^rienoe 
and yet eeryes no better imrpose, for the difiuitioo 
ot percei^icm as rven by Dinuajra la not from the 
transcendental point of view and thus repreaeata 
the lower point of view- if that so, why not 
tUQ^t 4 he reaUstio conceptions the Nyaya 
^bool wfaicdr fits in wfdi &e popular experience. 
This i^minda m ot the attitude or the Vediiatists 
who , on one hand accsepted the view point of 
pimmr expefience and reeraided all Ihings 
hatinn a rw obiee^ existence, and yet on the 
othet^liahd consid^ed them all as false arid unreal 
fromite transoendentai point of view of ultimate 
rei^t 3 >r« The attitude of the Vedhntists on this 
point seems to havo been directly inspired by the 
j|ttitude of the Madliyamikas. The attempts of 
.Sriharsa to refute the realistic defiaition of Nyaya 
were intended to show', that the definitions of 
Ky^ya could not he reeraided as absolute and true 
8 # they used to think. But while the MSdhyamikas 
Who hati no view points of their own to 
support could leave the field of experience absolute- 
ly undisturtied and allow the realistic definitions 
of Njaya to explain the popular experience in any 
way it liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its 
own, naraely, that the selMuraittous Brahman was 
the only reality and that it was throuj?h it that 
everything else was manifested. The VedSnta 
therefore could agree with N.\aya interpretations 
of experience and thdr definitions. But as the 
Vedanta was unable to give the manifold world- 
appearance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory 
Of perception by which it could be considered as 
being manifested by coming in touch with Brahman 
and tieing illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of 
Causation, Naflrirjuna and Candraklrtti hold that 
collocations of causal conditions which are different 
from the effect caunot produce the effect as is held 
by the Hlnajana Buddhists, for since the effect is 
not p^rceiveo in those causal conditions, it cannot 
be product out of them, if it is already 
existent in them its luoduciion becomes 
useless. Production of anything out of some 
foreign or extraneous causes implies tiiat it is 
relateid to them and this relation must mean that 
it w as in some way existent in them. , The main 
principle which Nagaijuna employs in refuting 
the idea of causation or production in various 
ways is that if a thing exists it cmanot be produc- 
ed and if it does not exist, it cannot be produoed 
at all. That which has no eesehce in itself cannot 
be caused l>y anything else and having no essence 
in iMl it cannot also be the cause of imy thing 
eise.^ 

NSgarjuna Similarly examined the concepts of 
going and (01*1 1 DU and nays that as the action of 
going is not to be round in the space traversed 
over, nor is it to be found in that which Is not 
traversed over and apart from the space traversed 
over and not traversed, there oannot be any 
actiem o^goingv If it is urged that going is nei- 
ther ID the sp^ traversed xtor in the space un^ 
traversed, but in the person who oontinueB to go 
for going is in Mm in whom there k the effort 
of going then that ako amnot be right. For if 
the action of goinr is to be aasoeiated with the 

* MMbyamika^Ui p, Sd iine ^ 


person wiio goes» it oannot be aasooiated with ^ 
space traversed. One action oannot be oonneoted 
with both ; and unless some spao^ is gem over 
there oannot be a goer^ If going m m tiie^gper 
alone then even without going, one 
called a goer which is impossible. If both , the 
goer and the space traversed have to be assocMm 
with going, then there must be fwo cKstions smd 
not (me, md if there aie two aotions that .implies 
that ttoe aiw Ms(i two It togv 

be urged that the movement of goinjg: is assooiaM 
with the gom* and that therefore going betongs to 
the goer, but if there is nO going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without going, how can 
going be at aU associated with the goer. Again 
in the proposition *'the goer goes” (ganefi gac^iu) 
there is only one action of going and thah^is 
satisfied by the verb “goes,” bUfe what separate 
“going” is there by virtue of tiie association ^with 
which a “goer” can be so called and since there 
are no two actions of going there cannot be a goCT. 
Again the moveraent of going cannot even be 
begun, for, when there is no motion of going, there 
is no beginning and when there is ho motion of go- 
ing, there cannot be any beginning. Again it cannot 
be urged that going” must eirist since its opposite 
“remaining at rest exists, for who is at 

rest ? The goer cannot be at rest for no one can. be 
a goer unless he goes ; he who is not a goer wsing 
already at rest cannot again be the agent oC 
another action of being at rest. If the goer ana 
going be regarded as identical then there would 
be neither verb nor agent. So there is no iwity 
ingoing. “Going” stands here for. any kind ot 
passage or becoming and the refutoiion of going 
implies the refutaticn of all kinds Of ^pas^o 
ini^kar^aff<a) as well. If seeds passed into the state 
of shoots {afikura). then they would be seeds and 
not shoots ; the shoots are . neither s^ds nor are 
different from them ; yet the seeds ^being thwe, 
tiiere are shoots. A is from another . pda,, but 
yet no pea becomes another pea. A pea is neitner 
in another pea nor different from it As one may 
see the beautiful face of a woman in a mirror and 
feel attracted by it and run after her, thpngh the 
face never pass^ into the mirror and there was 
no hunum lace in the reflected image. Just as me 
esB^celess reflected image of a woman s tiwje may 
rouse attachment in fools, so sure . appearan^s ot 
the world, the canses of our delumcm and attach- 

k needless to multiply examples^ and describe 
elaborately mmod ^of the application 

of his dialectic for the refutati^ of the V^ons 
Buddbktio and otiier oategories. But lr()m w^at 
has been f aid, it may be IHWsible to cc^npare or 
contrast Nlg§triuna?a dialeetie w» tbat of Srihaiipa.^^ 
Neither Srfear?a are ktorested to 

give any rational explanafeon of .the woridrimpoeBS, 
nor are they interested to gi^e a solentifio rer 
construction of our world .OTpenencse. They are 
agreed in 4 is<frdig« 

iSice as inch. Bot . while NSg&rjupa had no 
thesis of his own to uphold, Srlha^a sought to esta* 
blish toe validiti^ and ultimate of Batoman. 

But it does Bot appw he , primMy 
to apply hS ownjdjak^ to Ms towa Am Wed 
. to snow toM ihe f 

the test of toenritkaein of hk own diaieotioi Both 
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NSfl^iiiiiii^ tke^ 

view that there waa no theory of the reconsthicttotf 
of werJdTappearwioe , which conid be aapported as 
valiA 3ut whMe Snharsa attacked only the. 

dihnitions .Nugarjima mainly attaoked 

the acxsepted Baddnisiiq categories and also some 
other relevant catefifOries, which were directetly 
connected with them. But the entire efforts of 
Srtorsa wre directed in shoWinc that the deflni- 
tiotts of NySya were faulty nnd that there was 
no way in which Nviya oonld define its oateffories 
properly. Froiii the fact that Nyava could not 
define its oateffories. he ruslies to the conclusion 
that they were intrinsically indefinable and that 
therefore the^world-appearancc which was measured 
and* scanned in terms of those categories were 
also false. Nrigarjuna’s methods are largely different 
from that of Sriharsa in this that tlxe concepts 
which he cntici^ed were shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on 
aotions which had no essential natnre of their own, 
but which were only understoood in relation to 
others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own and one could understand a concept only 
through anoUier and that again by the former 


or Jfew aootli^ and ^ 80 ^^^ world- 

appearauc8;ji| ^as based on 
and is fajae. Na^rinna^ criticifa^ bow^fer 
laigely of an apnori nature wumt dki not 
the*CQmeep<B in m (mmobn which 

are not also based the tesllniairy ^ of : 'oai' 
psychological experienca The oppomt^n shown 
therefore is very often of an abafip^ nature 
and oocassionally degewates intUP 
Bat as a rale they are based cm the luUd^mtaliy* 
relative natnre of our eWperiet^ are 

never half so elidiozsilw of 

Sriharss, bat at the same time ^^ley are funda- 
mentally more ccmvinciug had direct than 

the elaborate roimd*abcsi|^ 

Sriharsa’s dialectical orithpsms. It oalnol lie denied 
that based on the dialectical methods ot Nfigarja^ 
Buddhapalita and Caadraktrtti, i^rlhai^a’s critic 
cisms following an altogether diffe]!e^ of 

approach, show wonderful powers of logical 
subtleties and fiaeness, though the t(^ effect 
can hardly be regarded as an advancement from 
the strictly philosophical point of view, while 
the frequent verbalism of many of his: ciitieisma 
is a discredit to his whole venture. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GERMANY 

By S. P. RAJU, b. a., b. a. m. i. ic. 

{Munickt Germany) 


/^ERMANY has been in the throes of a 
tj General Election, and the whole country 
was in a state of comparative excite- 
ment. Party papers were full of declarations of 
their own creeds and denunciations of their 
opponents, while in every street one found 
innumerable posters with a variety of design 
and colour, calculated to arrest the attention 
of tbfi voter, and if possible to convert him 
to their faith. Above these methods of cold 
print came the animated peisonal appeals in 
small drawing-roam gatherings as well as in 
big public balls, and when lyeatber permitted 
demonstrations, in the open. One evening 
the National Socialist labour Party had 
arranged twelve simultaneoaB gatherings in 
the haUs of thf different breweries of the 
city. In addition to the speakers appointed 
for each place every one of the meetings 
Vsras addressed by Adolf Hitler, the teader 
of the Party and General vop %Pi the tpp 
^didate of the Party, who rushed round 


But the excitement is said to have been 
very mild compared to what it was on 
previous occasions. The Reichstag is accord- 
ing to the ConstitalioQ, elected once in four 
years, and from the establishment of the 
KepubUc up to 1924 the elections took place 
at times, when the country was faced with 
burning political problems and was subjected 
to a severe economic stress and when what 
the Government did or did not do was a 
matter of almost life add death to the 
average man. Even now one touching 

stories of the ‘‘Inflation Period”,v iis to how 
the wages of the workmen vrete ffxed and 
paid hot by the month or the week, but by 
the day; how at the end of the oaf 
would run to buy all the provisions they 
could for the money, lest by the neA 
morning it may have depredated in vatde ; 
how a house sold did not fetch enough 
money with which to buy a suit of doQiw'f 
and so an. Such stories always end Mtih A* 
dgh snA the expression of a wish 
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aourtry may never IMS through snob a time 
again. Bat now politics is oomparatively 
ateady, and economibs steadier, and the 
people can afford to listen to dectton 
speeches sipping a glass of beer. 


ELBpTom Law 

According to German electoral law every 
man and woman who has completed his or 
her tweotietk year on the day of election is 
eligible to vote. the thorongh records 

maintained by the State abont the life’s 
history and novements of every individaal 
In the coantry, there is no difficalty what' 
ver in determining the eligible voters. The 
number of forms one has to fill np in 
Germany, and the detailed information 
required are very striking. For example, 
every change of abode of an individaal has 
to be reported to the police; if a person 
happens to have more than one ‘Christian 
name’, the one with which be is usually 
called should be underlined ; and so on. 
Thus being in possession of all the necessary 
information the State sends out cards two or 
three weeks in advance, which have to be 
presented at the booths for identidcation. 
Out of a total population of 62, 600, 000 the 
voting strength is 41,000,000. 

For purposes of eleotion the whole 
country is divided into 35 electorates and 
17 groups, the grou^ being formed by the 
combination of neighbouring electorates. 
People vote not for the candidates but for 
the parties. 1 party is recognised if it can 
produce signatures of 500 persons with 
powers of voting, but in the case of parties 
already represented in the previous 
Reichstags only m signatures are enough. 

1 piu^ will get one seat for every 60,000 
votes it obtains in an electorate or in .a 
group. iSie surplus votes, I a, Uiose left 
ov# after taking the highest multiple of 
60,d0Q, iu all the groups are added up into 
wimt is called a /Beichs List’ and fresh 
seafo allotted on the same basis, but at the 
of only one lor etery seat already 
obtaified in the groups ; i e, a party that 
hi^ got 10 seats in the groups cannot get 
more tbcii ten in the Beiohs List, eveC if 
its surplus voles amount to more than 600,000. 

Each psrty submits a ‘LisP of its 
candidates in the order in which it wishes 
them to be elected* eo that the election of 
a candidate depends upon the nnmber of 


the seats his party gets and his posiMon in 
the list 

On account of the nature of the systen 
of eleoticn the strength of the Reichstag 
is indeffntte, and the small parties that are 
scattered over have very little chance. In 
this election the votes of such parties that 
went to waste amounted to over 2, 700, 000 
(as against 800, 000 of the previous election) 
i. e., a number which could have sent 46 
more members into the Beichstag. 

Tflic parties 

There are not less than 32 different 
political parties in Germany ; but the 
differences between some of them are not 
so fundamental, that they may be said to 
form subsections of main parties. The 
following facts may serve as a background 
for the understanding of what the different 
parties stand for. 

Germany, as is well-known, consisted 
for a long time of separate kingdoms, 
principalities and duchies, until they were 
all combined by Bismarck in 1871 into a 
united ‘German Empire’. In internal 
administration, however, these are still 
independent “Free States” (]^Veistaat€n\ and 
the keeness with which they strive to 
maintain their independence often forms a 
knotty point in the domestic politics of the 
country. 

The population of Germany consists 
chiefly of 38 milliou Protestants, 19 million 
Catholics and over half a mUlion Jews. The 
north and middle Germany are mostly 
Protestant, while Bavaria and portions of 
Prussia are keenly Gatholic. The preponder- 
aooe of Jews in trade, their supposed 
control of the Press, and the prominent 
positions held by some of them in SQiatiee 
and art, are often red rags to some of the 
parties. 

The flag of the old moharchy was black, 
white and red, while the One adopted by 
the Republic is black, red and gold. This, 
however, does not seem to have met with 
universal acceptance, and one often hears 
of the ^Balie of the^ 

Then there are other minor soMal and 
economical problems that form the domes^o 
politics of the coantry. Foreign politics, 
on the other baud, bristles with exceedingly 
aoute pimblems tike War Beparaticia, 
evacuaticu Bheinlandi recovery of schitjb 
Tyrol ; and over these ^ere are stronf 
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divergenees af opinion and manifestation of 
feeling. 

Aooordiog to the positions of the seats 
oconpied in the Reichstag in Berlin the 
parties fall -into three groups : the "‘Kight” 
being composed of Nationalists, the "‘Middle’^ 
of Democrats, and the “Left” of Socialists, the 
chief parties forming the 'Right* are the 
German National Party (Deutsche Nationale 
Partei) and the National Socialist Labour 
Party (Natiofialsoxialistische Arbeiterpartei), 
The German National Party is more or less 
a successor the old Gonservative Party of 
the ^^monarchical times and represents large 
landed proprietors and capitalists. They 


into the Reichstag. This piMrlf baa the 
support ofGen^al Ludendorf, the irell^known 
co-^operator with Hindenburg in G^eat 
Wat Although cooasionally the General 
addresses meetings in Munich, he has 




Not a Funeral Notice but an Election Placard 
The lines in thick print only would read : 
Minister President Held. Murderous 
Attempt on Life, Dead, First 
Class Burial 


Election PropaKauda. Hitler Party 
with Motor Lorries 

were, in general, opposed to the Revolution and 
the Republic and favoured war to recover 
the lost German territories. The National 
Socialist Labour Party is under the leader- 
ship cf Adolf Hitler, who fought in the ranks 
of the German Army during the war, but 
being an Austrian cannot himself be elected 



‘'Vote List 1 Social Democratic Partyw*^Ohih^b 
going about with red discs oonttan^- i 
. the above inscription ’- 

practically retired from politios. 

with a u^orm o! khaki shirt auAw^l 
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the emblem of a red swastika is vehement 
against the Jews, and bitterly opposed to 
the conciliatory foreign policy of Dr. Strese- 
raann. It so happens that Streseraann’s wife 
is a Jewess ! The National Socialists form the 
extreme Right and have presistently refused 
participation in any Coalition. 

The ‘Middle’ comprises chiefly the Centre 
(Zentrum\ the Bavarian People’s Party 
(Bayerische Volkspartci) and the German 
People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartci), The 
first two are supported by Catholics, while 
the third represents the professionals and the 
moderate section of the capitalists. The 
Gferman People’s Party is led by Dr, Strese- 
mann, who is perhaps the one German 
politician who is much in the eye of the 
world. While he was hooted and inteirupted 
by the Socialists during his election speeches 
in Munich, he was warmly praised in Berlin 
on his 50th birth-day by Prince Bulow for 
all that he had achieved for Germany by his 
‘gentle and clever tactics’. His illness has 
not affected the elections apparently, although 
the simultaneous illnesses of himself and 
Briand were whispered in some quarters to 
be due to machinations of some secret 
international plot against foreign ministers! 


On the extreme ‘Left’ are the Commu- 
nists who have also refused to join any 
Coalition from the commencement of the 
Republic. But the important party of this 
Wing are the Social Democrats, who are not 
only the most numerous but the most influen- 
tial body in the Reichstag. They in coali- 
tion with Stresemann have several most 
important achievements to their credit, like 
the ending of the war, conclusion of the 
Treaty of Versailles, stabilization of the 
Mark, the Dawe’s Plan, Locarno Treaty and 
the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations. 

Ei:ection Day 

Sunday the 20th May was the Election 
Day. According to law it should be either 
a Sunday or a holiday. Almost every street 
had its polling booth, in front of which the 
parties exhibited their posters. The booths 
were mostly inns, schools, etc. The voting 
started at 8 in the morning. The people 
approaching in queues would receive their 
Voting Papers (Wahlxettel)^ enter a covered 
“Cell,’ mark a red cross in the circle opposite 
to the name of the party they wished to 
vote for, enclose it in an envelope, and, 
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coming ouf, drop it into box through a slit 
after getting their identification cards 
checked. 

The principal results of the voting are 
as follows : — v 


Social Democrats 
German Nationalist Party 

Centre Party 

Communistic Party ... 
German People’s Party 
German Democratic Party 
Economic Party 
Bavarian People’s Party 
National Socialists 
Other Split iParties .•• 


9 287 433 
4 464 832 
3 713 866 
3 217 339 
2 692 444 
1 448 763 

1 409 704 
938 870 
840 856 

2 716 717 


Election A Reality to The People 

Although there may not have been the 
same outward demonstrations as on previous 
occasions, there is no doubt that the voting 
is a reality to the people. The maid in our 
Pension when asked why she was a Natio- 
nal Socialist could not at once think of 
an answer except that her father knew 
everything, but she almost hissed as she 


said pointing her finger towards the next 
room. ‘The gantleman there is a Bayerish 
People’s Party !’ Among a family that 
went to a small drawing-room political 
meeting, the father sat out in the vestibule 
as he did not believe in the party that bad 
arranged the meeting, the mother listened 
passively and approvingly to the speaker, while 
the daughter was continually putting cross 
questions. On the election day the voting 
was over by 5 p.m. I happened to be spend- 
ing the evening with some friends in their 
country-house. At 7 p.m. the loud speaker 
in the next room began to announce the 
results of the elections in Munich. The whole 
family was nationalistic, and as the radio 
boomed out the enormous successes of the 
Social Democrats there were vehement 
gestures and exclamations of dissatisfaction ! 
As some paper remarked the other day, 
although the people may not personally do 
much in the four years of the life of a 
Reichstag, yet during the elections the voice 
of the people is supreme and sets the direc- 
tion in which the Reichstag has to move. 


A REPLY TO MISS MAYO 

Bv ILIDE HILL BOOTH-SMITHSON 
{An American yoeiess) 


On India ! Country of divine dis-content, 

Grieve thou not, at the cruel comment 
Of our country maid I?) 

Having eyes she seeth not at all, 

Having ears she heareth not the call 

Of thy soul. She’s swayed by things external, 

As all of us are - 

She hitched not her vehicle to a, star— 

She loveth “brass tacks."” (Statistics) 

She heweth down here and scattereth there, 

She forgeteth her ancestors bowed in prayer 
For the truths which she lacks. 

Forgive her India— forgive us all 
For our Spiritual blindness— 

For the Pekin-like wall 
We’ve built round our hearts, 

Lest seeing the light of the ages we 11 be 
Converted to true spirituality 
That thy country imparts. 

We Westerners mean, of course, to be kind. 

In our science and industry we know you nnd 
* Mach that is good, j ^ -r 

But we have seen illness, disease and strife, 
Where you have seen only God and Lite-- 
We’ve not understood. 

What you understand— 


For Christ is not real 

Nor Buddha, nor Krishna to us ; 

We don’t feel 

That anything matters here and now 

We’re SURE of THIS life 

But wrinkle our brow 

And scoff or doubt, or accept some creed 

A few religions and faults to weed 

From out our home garden— but then somehow 

We always behold the far-off .mote ^ 

While our beam remains— as it did m rote. 
You really BELIEVE— man lives not by just 

bread alone, 

We give it the lie--* 

What our teacher taught we think is a joke. 
You love and live what Buddha spoke. 


So Forgive us India.-I implore, 

My country-woman’s blunders— heart-sore 
I wish my Native land could see 
The depth of your— Spirituality 

[This is an Answer to Miss Mayo’s own article 
about her book, appearing in the January 14, 1928 
issue of the “Liberty Magazine’^ 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y., U. S. A. In it she mentions 
that she prefers “brass tacks” (statistics) to flowery 
language or poetry.] 




[Books in the following langmges mil he notked: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German 
Oujarati, Hindi. Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portugese, Punjabi, Smdhi 
Spanish, Tamd, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-hooks and their 
armotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not he noticed. Ti, e, 
recent of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
Ihe review of any hook is not guaranteed. Books should he sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Beviewer, the Hindi Eeviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the langtiage of the hooks. No 
criticism of hook-reviews and notices will he published — Editor. M. R. ] 


ENGLISH 

The Economic Orcjanizatton of the Soviet 
Union ; By ScoU Nearing and Jack Hardy. 
Published hy the Vanguard Pess, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 245 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. 

There is little excuse for any of us to r(^main 
ijErnorant of conditions in Soviet Russia today, or 
to fall back upon those threadbare char^ies ard 
calling of names indulged in by the ignorant and 
reactionary. For. apart from the separate studies 
and general books that haye appeared on Russia 
in recent years, we now haye a very excellent and 
complete series of thirteen volumes devoted to the 
detailed study of various aspects of Russian life 
and of Soviet Russia. They are publislied by the 
Vanguard Press of America and sold at the 
lidiculous sum of 50 cents each, that each person 
may buy them. The volumes have been written 
after extensive and exhaustive studies by specia- 
lists, and the editor is a Professor in the Economic 
Research Dept, of Yale University. They cover 
the following subjects, one volume being devoted 
to Each ; the Economic organization (hero reviewed) 
of the Soviet Union ; How the Soviets Work ; 
Soviet Production and Distribution ; Trade Unions ; 
The Family : Religion ; Village Life; the School 
System ; Health ; Civil Liberties ; National Minori- 
ties ; Art and Culture ; and, Russia and her 
Neighbours. 

The volume under review deals with economic 
organization, and is written by the noted economist. 
Dr Scott Nearing, and an economist trained by 
him, Mr. Jack Hardy, It is the first and most 
exhaustive study, made so far of the system of 
Soviet economic organization. It speaks in facts, 
figures and charts, it is in three paits, covering 
the following subjects ; Part I, being a study of 
the pre-war and war system which was eventually 
inherited by the Bolsheviks, from the wreck of 
whic4i they had to make something; and the 
tremendous attempt to establish a proletarian state. 
Part II is a very exacting study of economic 
functions and relationships in the Union, covering 
the following heads : natural resources ; the central 
economic plan; agriculture; industry; transport 
and oommunioation ; internal and foreign trade ; 
finance, banking and credit; the co-operative 
movement ; the position and organization of labour; 
new capital and the policy of foreign concessions ; 


developing new skill. The last, or third part, 
covers the results of all these acli'dties. A section 
is given also to the productivity of the Union, and 
the economic trend. 

Part I, devoted to pre-war and war Russia, 
constantly reminds one of India today, not only in 
the feudal land system, but in retaraed economic 
development requiring importation of manufac- 
tured products, machinery, and even capital, from 
abroad. It was this economic machinery, headed 
by an inefficient, ignorant, corrupt and tyrannical 
State machinery that was expected to carry on a 
war. 15 million Russian men, including most of 
the skilled workers, were taken from industry and 
mobilized for slaughter. The gradual collapse of 
the system is followed— again in facts and figures— 
until we see starving cities, rebelling soldiers 
shipped to the front with no provisions or weapons; 
we see manufactures, mining, transport and agri- 
culture shiink to a small fraction of pre-war 
volume. Then came the February break, the 
attempt of the ICpren«ky Provisional Government 
to carry on the War hated by the people, then the 
uprising against this Government It was this 
collapsed, ruined system that the Bolsheviks inheri- 
ted and were expected to make something of. The 
October Revolution had Peace, Bread, Ijand to the 
peasants and the Factories to the Workers, as its 
slogans. But it was prevented from peaceful 
reconstruction. Surrounded by a hostile world 
the country was desolated by war, revolution, and 
then by cuuutfr-revolufion. blockade, armed inter- 
vention, and famine. From 1917 to 1921— for five 
long years— the Soviet Union fought for its life 
against the most formidable of armed European 
powers. At the end of that time production had 
further sunk until, in many indufatiies, it had 
reached the zero point. And still the workers and 
peasants defeated all enemies. It is only from 
1921 that peaceful economic construction has been 
possible, and even this has been carried on under 
constant threat of further intervention and war. 

Part 11 covers the entire economic organization 
upon which the Soviet system rests. The funda- 
mental principles underlying this organization may * 
be given in Dr. Nearing’s own words : 

1. The sooialization of all basic productive 
forces, such as land, mines, railroads, factories. 

2. The organization and direction of productive 

forces on a uiufied, scientific plan. # 
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3« The elimiDation of private profit and the 
sooM me, of all ecooomic surplas. 

4. Uaiversal obligation on all able-bodied adults 
to render some productive or useful service— **fle 
shail pot eat who does not work.” (Article 18, 
Sovjet Constitution). 

; 5. , Active participation, by the workers, in the 
direction of economic life. 

6. The widest possible provision, among all 
who render productive and useful service, of : a) 
food, clothing, shelter, health service ; b) education, 
recreation, cultural, opportunity. 

7. “The abolition of exploitation of men by 
men, the entire abolition of the division of the 
people into classes, the suppression of exploiters, 
the establishment of a Socialist society and the 
yctory of Socialism in all lands-” (Article 3, 
Soviet Constitution.) 

Two or three general results of the system 
may be briefly noted ; 

1- The budget was balanced and the currency 
stabilized without external loans or credits^ No 
such record has been made by any of the 
other major European belligerents. The Soviet 
Union accomplished this result in 1024, before it 
was achieved in Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
or Belgium. 

2. The volume of production has increased 
each year since 1921. No other principal nation 
can show an equally steady gain in productivity. 

3. The material well-being of Soviet workers 
has been improving steadily since 1021. No other 
European country can make a similar showing. 

Part III is a short summary of the results of 
the Soviet system—which means the co-operative 
system of production and distribution. After 
anabzing the factors that forced Russia to 
introduce the Now Economic Policy iu 1921, with 
its concessions to the peasantry, its concessions 
to foreign capitalists, and its permission for free 
trade within the country, Ur. Nearing asks the 
very timely question if Russia is drifting towards 
capitalism, as its enemies amongst the Social 
Democrats would have us i-olieve in an attempt 
to justify their own betrayal, or if the Soviet Union 
is developing along Socialistic lines. 

The Soviet Union, he says, is passing through 
the transition to Socialism, and not one Communist 
inside or outside of Russia would hold that the 

g resent system has achieved the full measure of 
ocialisra. An economic system is not built so 
quickly. But the trend of historical forces at work 
there is clearly seen in three prime factors : 1) 
the State power “is in the hands of the new order 
and wielded in the interests of the , working class 
and against the growth of the capitalistic forces ; 2) 
Socialism is not possible without large scale 
industrialism, and Russia is being industrialize ; 
3) the socialized forces of production, distribution 
and exchange continually expands, and those of 
private capital lose ground in the struggle— this 
book under review proves by facts and figures 
that this phase is a living reality.^’ Therefore, 
we see that the capture of the Sta.te by the toiling 
masses is complete; the country is being industri- 
alized, and its agriculture is also being modernized 
and industrialized ; and socialized agriculture and 
industry is gradually replacing private ventures 
that sprang up after 1921. Foreign trade, transport, 
and finance, are State monopolies. In Russia we 
see &e coming to birth of a new world order, and 
K in it we see socialized economy making attacks 


upon private capital— not vice versa. And this is 
the way to Socialism. 

The book is written in that lucid and yet 
ninaamental style for which Dr, Nearing is noted. 
Every phase ot Soviet Russian economy has been 
covered, and the results shown in figures «id in 
charts. This book, as well as the entire series on 
Soviet Russia, should be read by Indians. 

Aones Smedley 


The Life of Buddha as Legend and HistoEY : 
By E, J. Thomas M. A, IX UM (St Andrews), 
London, Kegan Paul Tr&nch Trnhner S Oo. Ltd. 
W27. 12s. Sd, net Pp. XXIV, 297 'with Appendix 
and Index, 

This work, as the author says in his preface, 
attempts to set forth what is known from the 
records and to utilise reformation that has never 

F et been presented in a Western- form. Both the 
ali and the Sanskrit canons may be regarded 
as having originated from other original versions 
which are now praotioally lost and the task of 
separating historical from legendary materials is 
a difficult one and few scholars could have ap- 
proached the subject in a more impartial and 
critical spirit than Dr. Thomas has done. Tlie 
discourses in Sutia and Vinaya cannot often 
claim to be historical and many legends of 
different traditions have often grown round ^ them. 
The Tibetan Scriptures contain a collection, of 
legends which are probably based on the earliest 
Sanskritic legends, some of the most imp«)!taut 
of which have been translated in Rookhill’s Lite 
of the Buddha. Mahavastu and Lalitavistara are 
also Sanskrit works which are based on earlier 
different traditions and so also is Abhinisktamana- 
sutra, an abridged translation of which from its 
Chinese translation has been published by Beal. 
Buddhavamsa and Nidanakatha are similar works 
in Pali and it was on works like these that the 
later Singhalese and Burmese works were based 
and a Tibetan work on the life of the Buddha was 
composed as late as 1734 which has been suinmaris- 
ed by Scheifner and Klaproth. None, of these 
documents can however be called historical, not is 
it easy to discover in them any firm , basis lor 
any historical work. Their cdiornology is as un- 
certain as their legends. The gcneab^L'i-'il 
accounts af ruling families found in the I’m ui.i- 
and the Pali chronicles of Dipavam.-iti 
century A. D ) and the Mahavamsa which was 
probably based on it and written in the 
century, form the chief basis for chronology, rjofu 
the conflicfing accounts of these various souf < cs 
Dr. Thomas has tried to form his eoucin^ioas 
carefully weighieg his judgments in the i>ciu or 
available evidence suggesting a s('paTario]i ci 
historical from the legendary materials laj ^ 
possible. The work is divided intij 
chapters, such as the ancestry ot b 
home and family of Buddha, infanr\ 
the great renunciation, austerities .uid 
ment, the first preaching, spread oPme^oemne, 
legends of the twenty years rival 

schools, the last days, the ^ 

religion, as a philosophy, . 

Buddha and history, Bud-ifnsm^^a 
The method adopted ly Dr,. Thomas Iim 
that of placing the iiiioraaatwnB 
different sources side l-y stde mdthen of comment 
ing on them as he dealt with them leaving 


Suddhism as a 
and mytti, 
Christianity, 
been 
from 
lent- 
the 
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readers to judge for themselves. Thus in the 
chapter on Buddha’s, in fancy and youth, he first 
gves the oldest version of the story given in 
Nalaka-sutta of the Sutta-nipata and shows that 
the legend was much later than the Sutta and 
attached to it probably in the Christian era. He 
fhen notices the chief ditferences of this version 
with the other accretion of legends in the Lalita- 
vistara, the Mahavastu, the Tibetan account, the 
Jataka commentary and the 
Buaahayamsa as well as their agreements. * 

In discussiug Buddhism as a religion the author 
that the most primitive formulation of 
Buddhism is probably found in the four Noble 
Truths. These involve a certain conception of the 
nature of the world and of rrian. The first three 
JDBist on pain as a fact of existence, on a theory 
of its cause and on a method of its suppression, 
which is the Noble eightfold path. It is this way 
of escape from pain with the attaining of a 
permanent state or repose which as a course of 
moral and spiritual training to be followed by the 
individual constitutes .Buddhism as a religion. 
Regarding the relation between Yoga and 
Buddhism Dr. Thomas rightly points out that it 
IS not probable that Buddhism borrowed its Yoga 
tenets from the Yoga system’. My own view is 
that the Yoga practices were current in the 
country and that it was probably Buddha who 
gave It a systematic form for the first time. The 
Yoga of Patanjali is certainly indebted to Buddhism 
for its formulation of the Yoga system in accord- 
ance with the metaphysics of Sankhya. Dr. 
Thomas’s treatment of the Buddliist Nibbana'. 
though brief, is instructive. He rightly points 
out that Nirvana is not peculiarly a Buddhistic 
^rm .though it has undoubtedly a definite 
Buddhistic significance regarding the chief end of 
man. For the Buddhist it means the extinction 
of craving, of the desire for existence and the 
consequent cessation of pain. It is difficult to 
find out Buddha’s own words describing what 
happens to one who has attained Nirvana in this 
life and many passages show that the Buddha 
has himself left it unexplained- But Dr. Thomas 
is right in holding that there is nothing to show 
that the conception of Nirvana implied any 
existence after death as is wrongly held by Prof- 
de la Vallee-Poussin in his Nirhana (Paris 1925) 
which ras led to the publication of The Conception 
of Nirvana by Prof. Steherbatsky in its refutation. 
Though the distinction of sopadi and nirupadi 
Nirvana cannot be found in earliest Buddhism 
and was later on introduced by the commentators, it 
was fully in keeping with the spirit of early 
Buddhism. 1 have elsewhere discussed it in my 
review of Prof. Steherbatsky ’s “The conception 
of Buddhist Nirvana” in the July number (1928) 
of the Modern Eeview. 

It is not possible to refer to the many now 
contributions that have been made in this work 
regarding the life of Buddha and Buddhism in 
general within the compass of this brief review. 
But it may safely be asserted that it has not only 
utilised all available literature on Buddhism, ancient 
and modern, but Dr. Thomas has often thrown a' 
new light on the problems that he has handled and 
decidedly advanced our knowledge of Buddha’s 
life and Bpddhism in general a step further. 

S. N. Dasgupta. 


Studies in Indian Economics ; Bp 3L 8. Sesh^ 
Iyengar, M, L, A, Madura. Pp. 152 : pnee Be. 
P&O. 1921. 

This 'S a collection of ten lectures delivered by 
the author under the auspices of the Madura 
Economic Association and of three papers con- 
tributed by him to the South India Mail and to 
ih^ Modern Beview, during the years 1916 and 
1917. They comprise a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding land revenue, currency, high prices and 
taxation. The author seems to have a thorough 
grasp of these subjects and shows considerable 
skill in marshalling his facts and using them 
tellingly. The discussions on currency and high 
prices might with advantage have been brought 
up-to-date. Few will be found to dissent from 
the author’s view that Indians in larger numbers 
should turn their attention to the study of eco- 
nomic problems, if responsible government is to 
have any meaning in the country. 

Essentials of Indian Economics: By B. G. 
Saprct M. A., Professor of History and Economies 
WiUinijihn College, Sangli. Pp. 512 : Prices 
Bs. 4-4-0. 

In the preface, the author makes a profession 
of his object in writing this book, first, he desires 
to supply the student of Indian Economics with a 
book which “treats of the subject as a whole” and 
which deals “almost exclusively with Indian 
economic conditions” and not with “pieces of 
Indian Economics sandwiched between long dis- 
sertations upon ordinary economic theory’ and, 
secondly, he has tried to arrange the subject in 
a manner that clearly shows the historical as well 
as organic relation between the various problems 
of Indian Economics.” 

We find ourselves completely at variance with 
the first object of the author. In the first place 
because we think that it is not possible, ,in the 
present stage of the development of economic 
studies in our country, to produce even a fairly 
satisfactory work on ‘Indian Economies’ “treating 
of the subject as a whole”; and, in the second 
place, because a book which deals simply with 
Indian economic conditions and makes no attempt 
to bring out the real significance of those conditions 
by reference to economic theory, would, in our 
opinion, be a mere catalogue of facts and figures 
and not a bcok on economics. The author also 
does not seem to have been very successful in 
realising his second object, i.e., “arranging the 
subject in a manner that clearly shows the 
historical as well as organic relation between the 
various problems of Indian Economics.” The novel 
plan of arrangement that he has adopted will, we 
are afraid, only confuse the students, without 
facilitating a better understanding of the subject. 

The Examination of the Cuerencv Commission 
Report \ By P. B. Junnarliar, M. A , LLB., Header 
and Head of the Department of Commerce, Dacca 
University. Pp. 121 ; price Be. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Junnarkar’s criticism of the Currency 
Commission's Report is not likely to attract much 
attention today, though it is a book of more than 
ephemeral interest. The controversy regarding 
the relative merits of the Is. 6d. and Is. 4d. ratios 
seems already to belong to a by-gone age; but 
that does not mean that we have heard the ilast 
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of it The author’s statement (hat “the 1-6 ratio 
came into existence, under artificial conditions 
produced by a definite monetary policy pursued 
by the Government of India” is largely true ; but 
that the Governments policy of contraction of 
currency “-has r^uced the level of prices, 
paralysjDg industries and reducing the demand 
for capital” appears to us to be an over statement ; 
while, his contention that the 1-6 rupee has 
‘^considerably reduced the purchasing power in 
the hands of the agriculturist” and that ‘ this is 
the cause of the stagnant condition of the piece 
goods trade, since the year 1921” is extremely 
fallacious. The 1-6 rupee has certainly reduced 
the money income of the agriculturist ; but it has 
not reducecL his purchasing power— at least not 
to any appreciable extent. 

The question of rupee ratio will never be 
satisfactorily settled, nor are we ever likely to 
see the end of India’s currency troubles, until 
she has openly and frankly adopted a gold 
currency as the proper accompaniment of her gold 
stmdard ( however retrograde such a measure may 
appear to the more advanced currency theorists 
of to day). The Commission’s arguments for the 
rejection of the Indian Finance Department’s 
proposals for the establishment of a gold currency 
would not bear close examination. We find here 
the same solicitation for the interests of other 
countries, the same (unwarranted) anxiety about 
the expense of the experiment to India, the same 
fear of opposition from th< l'-iM t'la'-bitiu- .i.iirjiij. •, 
of the West, as in the case i-r. 

It would be fairly safe to predict the break-down 
of the Gold ‘Bullion’ Standard as recommended 
by the Commission. It might work in a country 
where the currency system is not complicated 
by the presence within it of a silver note of un- 
limited legal tender and where the people have 
become long accustomed to the use of paper. 
But in India, the gold bullion standard would in 
practice mean the gold exchange standard, with 
the added liability of the Central Reserve Bank 
to pay gold at a fixed ratio to an unlimited extent 
to enable the Government and foreign traders 
to meet their obligations abroad without loss. The 
internal circulation will continue to be, as hereto- 
fore, silver rupees and currency notes nominally 
convertible into gold but actually cashed in silver— 
with all the attendant inconveniences of the 
system. 

The author takes strong exception to two 
features of the Central, Reserve Bank as proposed 
by the Commission, viz., (i) that the other banks 
should be compelled to maintain minimum reserve 
balances with the Cen'ral Reserve Bank ; and (ii) 
that the Central R^iserve Bank should have no 
direct dealings with the public. He himself would 
prefer to see the Imperial Bank of India, which 
carries on its business in close touch with the 
Indian banking and business world and already 
preforms many of the functions of a Central Bank 
act as the Central Reserve Bank of India. Thus 
he favours, by implication, a share holders’ bank. 
We need not follow the author into his criticism 
of the other features of the Bank, which have not 
found support even with the Government of 
India. 

Economicus 


English Women in Life and Letter : By Jf, 
Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson, O; U. Press. Pp. 
XVlII-^408. ^ 

‘‘This book,’' say the authors, “descrfbea the 
liv£s of past Euglish Women, some rich and of 
great place, others poor and unknown to fame/ The 
material is in the main historical : but throughout 
the book we have drawn freely upon the rich 
stores of English fiction, the better to illustrate 
.and interpret our theme Thus Pamela Andrews 
and Mor Flanders testify in these pages along with 
Dorothy Osborne and Fan Barney. And it has 
been thought well to tell their own story with as 
little prompting as possible.” We could not improve 
upon the authors’ description of the purpose and 
scope of their work. It is an interesting gallery 
of feminine portraits, drawn from actual life and 
from imagination by poets and novelists from 
Chaucer to Mrs. Gaskell but all of these intensly 
realistic. 

Bat whether the subjects of these portraits 
were actual human beings in flesh and blood or 
whether they existed only in the imagination of 
their creators they seem to us mostly, as we judge 
them by present-day standards, creatures of the 
fancy and fancy creature-too, made by man what 
they are and moving about in a man- made world 
pelted and pampered, .sx)rned and exploited, on 
the Avhims and tastes and needs of the stronger sex 
demanded. Now and then, there is an exception, 
but only to prove the general rate. What a far 
cry from the England of today where woman, 
having at long last come of age, has amply 
avenged her century old subjection by a series of 
triumphs culminating in the recent amendment 
of the Representation of the people Act which gives 
the flapper of twenty-one the right to vote and 
this incidentally, we might mention, secures for 
the women of England a numerical majority and 
therefore, the power to rule over the men, so that 
a few generations hence, we may expect the 
grea^reat-great grand daughters of Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Tomkinson to write a book called “Eagliah 
Men in life and letters.” 

The Book is profusely illustrated & b3autifally 
printed- 

HiRANKUMAK SANrAL, 


Elements of Surveying and Relaying. By 
Mr. E. L Banerjee. Principal Mainamaii {.QovQ 
Survey School, Via Comilla {Bengal) pp: 196 with 
Wallet, hound in cloth. Price Es. 6' 8. 

This book deals with the practical methods 
of ordinary Survey works, with special reference 
to relaying boundaries. It is well-written and 
will prove useful to Civil Court Commissioners and 
to pleaders, preparing for Survey examination. 

Indushekhar Bhattcharjya. 


The Law Relating to Registration op 
Documents in British India : By Mr. Kshiiis 
Chandra Chakravaii, M. A., B. L., Advocate. 
Gahntia High Court ; Published by Messrs. N. M. 
J^ychowdhury S Co., College Square, Calcutta. 
jPWce Es. 6 only. 

The publication is an excellent couirnentarv 
on the Indian Registration Act, 1908 Act No, KVi 


I- 
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of 1908 in which careful and elaborate collection 
of authorities has been made. The author has 
priven a complete history of Registration Law in 
India which will be found very useful. In the 
apnendix, rules and notifioatious issued by the 
different Local Ocvernmenta have been set out 
which have added to the value of the book. On 
the whole, this edition ef the Registration Act is 
a very useful publication and we hope that it will 
be found to be of great use by the legal 
public. ^ ' 


When Parltakents Fail ; A Synthetic mew 
from the Oallery. By a Sympathifter. With a 
i^creword hy Bertram Keightly of the Lucknow 
University’ Thacker Spink d Co. 1937 Pp. VJ+90» 

The author of this book, Mr. 8. Nehru, goes to 
the capital cities of France, England, Oermany, 
Italy and Switzerland in order to study the 
working of the national legislatures of the leading 
states of Europe and of the League of Nations 
and reoordvS his impressions in powerful and 
picturesque language in this small book. He sees 
through the pomp of Parliaments, the solemn stage- 
aciing of representative democracy. Even the 
grandeur of the League of Nations leaves him 
unmoved. Geneva, where the Iieague is domi- 'd. il, 
appears to him to he the “Mecca of the Mighty 
and the Rabel of Bablers.” He winds up by 
saying ; “Europe’s Parliaments are everywhere in 
chains- of their own forging, or other’s imposing. 
They have, in a deep sense, ceased to function 
without friction or restraint. But. if reality, the 
actual world of prliamentary mnddle-headedness 
and democratic mis-government, proves to be such 
a chaos of confused issues and conflicting interests, 
can we not seek refuge in Utopia, or, to bomore precise 
in a dream of it. following the example of some of 
our most illustrious predecessors from the time of 
Plato downwards? And that is exactly what our 
author does. The Utopia that he sof^culates upon 
however, , is not, happily altogether Utopian— it is 
not devoid of a practical interest for the erring 
political animals who rule and are ruled in the 
ni.id- rr. suites. For, as the author remarks : “Each 
1. i-Iipl' ■ ■ imtry possesses the means and the 
s of making the most of its parliament, 
and of ensuring that it does its duty by the people. 
This clear duty is apt to be overlooked in the 
welter of false issues; which shortsighted deputies 
are tempted to raise in order to secure transient 
triumphs at one another’s or even at the country’s 
expense. 

“No parliament is perfect. But all are perfecti- 
ble”. , We eainestly commend this book to every 
one interested in the study of Government. To 
Indians, specially, the book conveys a message 
which should not be missed. For, as Mr. Keightly 
says , in the Foreword; “Our India is iust 
entering on democratic and parliamentary develop- 
ment and one hopes her guiding intelligentsia. 
especially the younger ones, may mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the lessons, which this survey of 
the position, now becoming so marked in Europe, 
is well-calculated to impress upon them.” Those 
of OUT ^ contrymen who think that India in order 
to attain Jier goal, not of mere political autonomy 
but real Bmaraj, inward and outward, should 
steer her parliamentary craft clear of the Soylla 


of autocracy and the Oharybdis of Anfkfohy, the 
fetish of Law and Order and the wild brg^ 6f 
Freedom’s Battle, might do worse than roll gist 
over the contents of this book. H, S. 


‘‘Krishna of Vrindabana” which was reviewed 
by Prof. G. Tucci last month has bsen priced at 
Rs. 6 and published by the Bengal Library, 
Patuatuli, Dacca. 


HINDI 

Itihas ki kahanian: By Zohur Buksh. The 
Ganga^ Pustahmala office. Lmknow. 

Some interesting incidents of the lives of great 
men are here collected and told in a beautiful 
style. This will be an attraction in the juvenile 
literature of Hindi. 

Ladkiyon ka Khel: By Mr. Girija Kumar 
Ghosh The Oanga pusiak'mala offi'ie, Lucknow. 

We congratulate the author for briogiog out 
this hook of actioo-Bongs and dramatic pieces 
specially for the girls. Toe style is light and most 
suited for the purpose- The book is sure to give 
enj )ymeDt to the little girls. The pictures also 
match well with the poems. 

MAHiLA-inTAisiriNi : By Chnturvedi Dwarki 
Prasad Sharma^ MM. A. S. The Nawalkishore Press. 
Lucknow. 

This is mainly compiled and translated from 
the Bengidi writings of the late Satis Chandra 
Chakravaity on women’s walfare. 

y ANITA' VILA sa: By Pandit Mahabir Prosnd 
Dvrivedi’ The Ganga-pustak mala office. Lucknow. 

Lives of 12 eminent women of various nation- 
ality are described, with some pictures and 
photos. 

Zachcha: By liavlrnj Prniap- Sinha Vidya 
Visarada. Qanga-pustah-mala office. Lucknow. 

A book on maternity and child welfare. 

Communism Kva rai? By Mr. Eadhamohan 
GoJculji. Cawnpur. 

The principles and practice of communism are 
described showing their Various aspects. 

Pbem Dvadasi: By Mr. Premchand. The Qanga- 
pustak-mala office. Lucknow.'" 

Twelve out of about a century of short stories 
written by Mr. Premchand the best writer of 
short story in Hindi are selected in this volume. 

Achhutopphara-nataka: By Eameswaripraaad 
Bam. Hindi Sulabha Sahitya Mandir. Barh.Paina, 

A drama on social reform of the sO'Oalled un^ 
touohabies. 

Apna aur Parata: By Thakwr Jugal Kiaore 
Narain Smgka-Nawal Kiaore Book Depots 
Lucknow. 

Translation of Mr. Ht^mendraprasad Ghbse’s 
Bengali story Apna-o-par. 

KustTMAVATi: By Baku Chandrabhan Sinha. 
Mokam Batsanda. Bcdlia. 
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A bcK^ of poems OQ various phases of nature 
and the human mind. The poet suff^ests in the 
preface that a compromise should be arrived at 
the hraja-bhaska and khadi-boli and 
Persian words nlso should not be excommunicated. 

Go* PALANA ; PM&Wsfted by the Indian Press, 
Ltd, Allahdbad, 

Various informations as regards the cow are given 
herewith pictures and diagram. 

Rames Basxj. 


MARATHI 

The VlJAYA;8AHITrA-MALA AND OTHER BOOKS — 

Publisher Vijaya Press, Poona City* 

This series has to its credit about a dozen 
hooks of considerable merit written by well-known 
Maratlii writers on various subjects such as bio- 
graphy. poetry, novels, drama, science etc. Kahin 
Tares is a collection of stray political pieces com- 
posed by Mr. H. S- Gokhale. The range of subjects 
m this book is pretty large and the happy combi- 
nation of emotion and reason displayed in some 
pieces appeals to the readers. The Foreward of 
Prof. Lagu is discriminating and impartial. Kul^ 
byachi Dandy and Pahatepurvicha Kalokh are two 
novels by two well-reputed authors. Both books 
are entertaining and useful in their own way. 
though they are widely different in style, senti- 
ment and out-look of society. De Valera and Me- 
Swiney are two biographies brightly written and 
likely to absorb the interests of politically-minded 
class of Marathi readers. Santati-Niyainana or 
Birth-control is a subject which is exercising the 
minds of a great number of youog persons at 
present and Professor Phadke’s interesting brochure 
on the subject will no donbt be read with pleasure 
by them. It must, however, be said that little 
good to the Society can be expected from the 
propaganda work of this new movement adopted 
from the West without due regard to the special 
conditions and religious sentiments which 
characterise Indian Society. Khadashtalc by Mr. 
S, P, Joshi is a dramatic play which will enter- 
tain those who do not look for any high and 
noble sentiments leading to the elevation of society 
in drama but crave only for something likely to 
excite an outburst of laughter. Gelin Panch 
Warshen or the past five years is a collection of 
cerhiin articles in the Kesari edited by Mr. N. C, 
Kelkar. The sub-title of the book is explanatory 
and tells us that the artioles chosen and incorporat- 
ed in the book relate the history of the five years' 
period viz. 1921-26,— a period as eventful as, it is 
disgraceful in the political history of India. It 
was a period which saw the rise, growth and 
decline of the non-co-operation movement, the 
diplomacy of a dubious character on the part of 
a certain section of the Nationalist party, the 
incessant squabbles and wranglings ^ong public 
leaders and the rabid tone of the Press of both 
sides. These quarrels which have disgraced and 
humiliated Mahaiashtra in the eyes of the rest 
of India should have been allowed to be buried 
unceremoniously and forgotten for ever. But it 
is a pity that the responsivist leaders like Mr. 


Kelkar who wrote the articles re^piitiited in the 
book and Mn Aney who wrote an af^eciative 
foreword to their collection were both oairled away 
by passion and. both in their misdirected 
thusiasm decided to give the unl(^anate oontro- 
versy a permanent form. The ohcisioii Was qpite 
unwise and I for cue cannot oongratuiale riie 
publisher on his achievement* 

V. 0. Aftb. 


MALAIALAM 

Sm Devi-Habana3£ ; A drama in seven acts 
By Kongot Krishmn Nair, The McmgaMamm 
Press, Trichur, Price As. 8^ 

The theme of this play is based on au incident 
known in history. The first meeting of the hero 
and the heroine and their mutual falling in love 
are depicted in a luauner quito prosaic. The play 
opens with a Nandi, and ends wiiti g Bharatavakya 
It starts with a prologue in the beginning, and 
has a Vishkmbha preceding every Anli>a (act.) 
In the matter of dramatugry. it is a pure imitation 
of Sanskrit drams. 

Mani-Manjoosha ‘A chest of gem8\ coUeeted 
from the numerous learned articles ormmbuM to 
the Journal by Pandit P. S, Ana- 

thanarayana iSastri, Printed and pMishpJ by the 
Yogakshemon Co., Ltd., Itichur, Pp Price 

As. 12, 

P. Aunjan AcjbKN. 


GUJARATI 

The Autobiooraphy of Dhonko KEdUAv Kabve : 
Translated by Kishan Sink Govind Sing Chavda, and 
published by the Pustakalaya Sahayak ^hakari 
Mandal, Baroda, printed at the Kshainya Printing 
Press. Ahmedabad. Cloth hound. Pp. 377. Price 
Rs. 3 {1927), 

Prof, Karve, the founder of the Indian Women’s 
University has become a man of world-wide 
publicity and bis autobiography written in 
Marathi is a book depicting the wonderful person- 
ality and indomitable courage of a more poor in 
worldly resources but rich iu determination and 
self-sacrifice. His life is a standing lesson to all 
those .patriots who want to raise India in the 
scale of nations. The translation is very well 
done, and the interest so well sustained that one 
does not like to put down the book— a big one 
as sizes go— his one has furnished it. 

Prema Swarup Shki Krishna ; Parf : 
Mohanlal V, Gandhi. Printed at the Adiiya PrmUng 
Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth bound. Pp, 252, Price 
E8.2{1927) 

“Shri Krishna, the Lerd of Love.” written by 
Baba Premananda Bharti has attained great fame 
as a book explaining why Shri Krishna is held 
in such veneration by us. and the deeper truths 
underlying his worship* This book is a translation 
of the first part of that treatise and the Notes 
given at the end add to its usefulness. It is suTe 
to interest all those who have a religious turn of 
mind. 




Social Beform Legislations 

Mr. lodra Yidyalankara in an article in 

Vedic Magazine for May points oat some 
social and moral maladies in India and 
ntges for their eradication by the legislative 
bodies. Says the writer : 

Look, whiahever side we may, what sitrht meet 
our eyes ? It is an oppressive sight of pauperism 
BaA illiteracy all around us. The people seem to 
be extremely discontented with their existence. 
They find no happiness in their lives, as they are 
always on the verge of starvation and destitution. 
Really they have no comfort, no ease, no peace of 
mind, How to raise their standard of living! How 
to enhance their earning capacity ? There are 
twenty-seven lacs of Sahdua in our country, we 
are at our wits^ end to find out means of making 
them useful to our society and country. Again 
there is the knotty problem of widow-marriage. 
How to persuade the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community to allow young girl- widows to 
remarry V How to get its sanction even for the 
prevention of child-marriage ? All these reforms 
are required urgently for the welfare of the 
country at large, but reformers alone cannot bring 
them about ip less than a century or even more. 
It is imppssible to wait for so long a time only 
for such insignificant measures of re-generation. 
If by means ot legislation our ■■l i* ■ i ■ realised 
at once, why not resort to it ? r»i' « ' >u^r is firmly 
of opinion that legal restrictions alone can check 
the ever-increasing degeneration of India. It is 
simply an idle business to reason with antiquated 
Pandits and their so-called Skastras. Really ’‘that 
which conduces to the highest good of society is 
Shatra-" Let every reform come which is con- 
sistent with the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. Let even a revolutionary legislation take 
place which ultimately adds something to the 
peace and tranuuility of the nation. If we wish 
to see an end of the curse of untouchability, let 
a strong, definite, measure be put on the statute 
book and enforced strictly so as to make such 
inhuman behaviour a severely puDi.shab1e crime. 

if we desire our country :o go 'di;>',’ let 
cTTotm Prohibition Bill be enacted and applied by 
the Bxeeat^e with all the earaestness at its 
oomimkhd. The drink evil, even a part of which 
cannot be eradicated by hundreds of sermons, will 
then leave the shores of India for good. 


Bhadi in Foreign Lands 

The question whether those Indians 
who go abroad, should put on Shadi dress 


or not and whether it can serve the purpose 
has been coming more and more under 
discussion. Several IndiaQ sojourners have 
furnished themselves entirely with Khadi 
suits (both woollen and cotton) from Indian 
Khadi depots. Khadi Patrika ot Ahmedabad 
gives several such instances. 

For Enolawd 

Sjt. Ramji Hansraj while going to England on 
business, got all his dresses made of Khadi. But 
at the last moment he had to resort to one foreign 
cloth suit and hence he sent us instructions for a 
better, softer, though a little costlier quality of 
woollen cloth. Now such qualities have also been 
made available from Kashmir. 

BaBU RjUEXDRAPRABAD 

Only last month Babu R left for 

England attired eap-a-pie in Ki'ivl- 
Japan 

Sjt. Nilkanth Mashruvala accompanied by his 
family had been to Japan on business. He had 
all his dresses made of Khadi. During his stay 
there he used to order out all his olothing neces- 
saries from here. This gentleman used only white 
Khadi cap for his head dress in Japan also. 

China 

Sheth Maherjibhai Navroji (a Parsi gentleman) 
went to China all in Khadi. 

Foreign Orders 

Occasionally, there are orders for Khadi even 
from su^ h distant centres such as : London, 
Aniorica, Africa, Arabia, Malaya State, Jesselton, 
(North Borneo) and Singapore. Several members 
of the Khadi Sangathan scheme also belong to 
these oentres 


The Synthetic Vision 

The editor of Probuddha Mf^rata in the 
course of a thought provoking article states 
that there cannot be a more urgent task 
in India at the present time than the 
ptodaotion of a large number of young 
workers who will represent the highest 
synthesis in their outlook aud experience 
of life and reality. Says the writer in 
eonolrision, 

^ One great obstacle in the way of yming minds 
devoting themselves to the realisation of the 
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ijmrld^Byntheais is the supen^tioa that reli* 
gidn il a life of passivity, and devoid of the glow 
of life that oharacterises more concrete straggles, 
Yodflg minds want the taste of power. They seek 
those fields* of action where they can wield 
great energies, and this often attracts them to 
lesaSr ideals. Let ns assure them that the lite 
of spiri^l smuggle, of the struggle to realise 
the universal vision such as wo have discussed 
above, feQ[uires the greatest amount of strength. 
There is an amount of adventure in it as is not 
be met with anywhere else and may daunt even the 
stoutest heart. Spiritual realisatiou is the manliest 
of games and the most daring of adventures. 
India and theu* world are eagerly waiting for those 
brave souls who will build up the gloiious future 
of humanity through their titanic life-struggles. 
Where are they ? They alone can lead humanity 
to the land of promise. 


Calcutta in 1870 

Francis H. Skrine narrates his interesting 
recollections of Calcutta’s external aspect 
during the seventies of the last century in the 
Calcutta Review for June, we read in one 
place : 

The present generation must find some difficulty 
imadning Calcutta without pure water or scienti- 
fic orainage ; without motor-cars, autobuses, 
tramlines, electricity and the other convieniences 
which render life in the tropics more than toler- 
able. Bishop Heber declared in his delightful 
Diary of a Residence in India ; “People talk of 
luxuries of the East but the only luxries I am 
aware of are cold air and cold water— when one 
can get theoL” Half a century later things were but 
little better in this respect. The ministrations 
of a sleepy punkah-coolie were far less efficient 
than an electric fan, and the supply of ice was 
precarious. In the gcod bishop’s time wealthy 
Europeans cooled their claret with ice skimmed 
from shallow pans set out at night during the 
cold weather. In the twenties, however, an 
enterprising American made bis fortune by cutting 
huge blocks from the frozen surface of lake 
near Boston and exporting them to Calcutta, 
where they were stored in a massive edifice at 
Howrah. As the precious commodity arrived per 
sailing ship, stocks were apt to run short at the 
hottest season. In such cases every subscriber 
received a notice that ice would be supplied only 
to hospitals. In the mxties of last century a 
method was discovered of manufaotuiing ice 
cheaply by machinery, and several plants for 
this purpose arrived in Calcutta. Each was 
bought up and sent back by the powerful 
Tudor Ice Company : but it is monopoly could 
not be sustained, and the Howrah don ion was 
demolished. 


or the Harden of Children 

Srimati Snsama Sen (Mrs. F. E. Sen) 
writes k ite QtUdrm's News for May ; 

wprd kkdefgarten which, In 
peans the garden of Children is known 


throug^hoof the world unfortef^y the ^ 
und^ies it has not been vividly realim. The 
id^ garden of children ought k ^ 
and their gardener the mother. w 
watch tlm development of the child,, so / af to 
make it bloom into the Flower that is destined 
to be. Instead of being under the lovlilg dim 
of the mother children are often pnt in ^ hands 
of ill-tempered pid fagged ont^ teacher Ho 
•wonder before the bnd ntooma, it fades aipf, 
and the garden presents a dreary desolato siglit. 

At the present moment in the western dOfnn|F^ies 
the health, happiness, and welfare ^ the children 
are being serionsly considered. Cultured wom^ 
are busily engaged in disciaveriDg the ri^t path 
to education of children. Only ihrpnga the In- 
sight of love and sympathy can the mother wect 
her child’s course along the right trapk. What 
are the kindergarten ana the Mimteesori systems, 
but methods adapted lor letting the child leam 
through its play. The great names of PestaJczzi, 
ITroebel and others are associated with this endea- 
vour to turn the instinct of play into ^jcount and 
make the child’s play -ground its field of sttpy. 
Another notable endeavour to advance education 
is found in the Parent’s National Educadonai 
Union, which has has founded in Enghmd to 
bring about a greater unity in Educatimi by 
securing harmony between the home and the 
school by co-operation between parents and teachers 
who are able to meet on the same ground. , 

We in India have seriously to think over the 
question of children’s education and utilse all 
our resources of thought and action for the bene- 
fit of children. That is what makes ultirnamly 
for them building up of India’s nationhood. The 
time has undoubtedly come when the mothws 
must realise their true place when the mother- 
heart must awake to beat not only for own 
selfish ends, but for the service of the nation, 
and of humanity. It is when we realize this in 
all its fulness, that Indian womanhood will attain 
Its end and goal. 


Causes of Strikes 

The National Christan Council Review 
for June says that the hunger of an empty 
heart and the hunger of an unfilled stomach 
are the main reasons of the labour unrest 
in India. 

We have no right to ignore, withdrawn upon a 
hiU apart, the fact that in the plains beneath men 
and women and ohildren are hung^. We are 
inoUned at fimea to think that the hot-weather 
outbreaks of discontent, the strikes and communal 
conflicts are in large measure due to overwrougut 
and jangled n#rves. But neither this nor Bolshev- 
ism nor the ‘kbopr aiptator’ Is a sufficient explana- 
tion for what we see abont us in the cotton mills 
of Bombay and the railway workshops of BempL 
There are two main sources for the unrest mat 
is never still about ns : first, the hunger of aa 
empty heart ; and, second, the hunger of an 
ed 0toma<m. We cannot afford to ignore-;;rtos^w 
aU in IndS-thfs second cause of so much 
and bittemesB. There is no 'agitator* tmt h 
ment has so much cauae to dread ap^^^ 
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/^led ^Unemployment/ and hie dimacroas inflo- 
‘ ^ evident on every side of us today. There 
reason why the Jerusalem Coiincil yave 
so muoh attention to ^ problems both of indua- 
tiy and of rural areas. It is not only among the 
TOel workers of JamShedhur that we see the 
spirit of rebellion asking, but also among the 
peamts of Bardoil We dare not tnm away with 
indifference from problems that affect so vitally 
the hapniness, and IMeed, the very existence, of 
multitudes. 

And sugifesis the following reform : 

poe reform that appears to be greatly needed, 
ihd that immediately oonceros the employed 
mher than the employers, may be meotioned. 
It soaroely seems open to doubt that some of the 
leaders of the workers are seeking purely personal 
en&. When these leaders are from outside the 
ranks of the workers themselves, the opportunity 
fCU" professional sgitators’ is obvious. The remedy 
for this evil is the trainiDg of the most capable 
among the workers to understand the economic 
situatton and themselves toke the position of 
leaders and advisers of their fellow-workers. 
Something similar to the institution of the Labour 
College in Eigland is demanded— some means of 
adult training of the workers— before we can ex- 
pect to find moderation and sanity in the Labour 
Movement. 


Bnral Reconstruction 

The Hon’ble V. Rsmdas Pantulu in the 
course of an informative article in Rural 
India for April gives an outline of a scheme 
of rural reconstruction and sketches a plan 
cif work to carry it out He is of opinion 
that social and economic reconstruction of 
lodiaU villages would not come about by 
gifts from the British Government but it 
can only brought about by a ‘‘reconstruction 
cf our mentality so as to make us self- 
reliant.” 

The village can be regenerated only by a 
reconstruction of the mentality of the 
villager. Charitable doles of money, or 
cheap money thrown into his pocket, whether 
by the co-operative society or by the Government, 
will only serve to make him more dependent and 
less self-reliant If the financial assistance rendered 
to the ryot is not closely associated with the 
inculcation of co-operative principles, his position 
may become worse. That is why Wolff is never 
tired of emphasising that ‘the first step which 
bank is bound to take is to make 
the improvident thrifty, the reckless careful, the 
drunkard sober, the evil doer well-conducted, the 
unlettered capable of using the pen. In this way 
it has become a moralising and eduoatmg agency 
of the greatest value to the nation among whom 
it acts.’ 

The writer proceeds : 

The next essential principle which reconstruotors 
should bear in mind is, that their scheme should 
embrace all sides of the village activities, Which 


are compendiously decribed in Horace ^^Juiikett’s 
cJassjfioation of the ten princip^ ; needs .p| the 
farmer as 'business needs’ and ‘sooial sir. 

MaoNeil summed up the idea in the word% Better 
Farming and Better Basiness would be a sotuleas 
thing without Better Liying* f Better Living 
Societies’ are a noteworthy feature of the mcvem^t 
in the Punjab. There are 59 societies of this 
description with a membefship of over 2.000. The 
plan is most papular and gives a lead to the 
informal groups of caste-fellows who were already 
trying to ref orm their ways. AH classes and castes 
have joined these societies and resoiutions have 
been passed in various places, restricting expendi- 
ture on oeremonies, penalising cattle-trespas'', for- 
biddbg the sale of daughters and the giving of 
false evidence, and enjoining teoiperaQce and 
inoonlation. Fines have been inflicted and realised 
for breach of these resolutions. Hygienic improve- 
ments are also effected by these societies.) 

The question of a suitable agency for the 
propagation of co-operative principles and oarryiog 
on the work of Village Reconstmction is one ot 
supreme importance. If the thousaods among 
middle classes realise their responsibilities to the 
nation and resolve to contribute iheir legitimate 
share to the cause of natinn-liiilding. then India 
is certainly rich in human material. Let those 
who render this contribution remember that a 
regenerated village will repay their sacrifice a 
thousand- fold. Every one will be benefit^. Our 
Educated men should cultivate a rural bias and 
should go back to the villages to spend all the 

spare time at their disposal. The student should 

spend his vacation in tha village. Men who retire 
from services and professions should settle 

down in their village. The lawyer and the doctor 
should spend their holidays in their villages. The 
holiday-seeker must make the country side his 
pleasure resort. The cry of ‘Back to the Village* 
must be carried to the door of every educated man. 
The village will then present a new life and a new 
aspect Nod-offlciala must equip themselves in 
large numbers for co-operative and rural 

propaganda. 


Civics and Politics 

Mr. P. P. Sathe in an article in the 

Progress of Education for May discusses 
in brief what is meant by civics and the scope 
of the science and advocates the introdaotion 
of subject in the cutrioula of the Indian 

Universities. He says that Civics and 
Political Science are very much allied 

but they are not tha s&tne. Says the 
writer : 

Crafusion is generally made between Civics 

and Politics. It is true that both the sciences go hand 
in hand upto a certain extent. Both the sdenoes 
postulate the existence of a State, but, tl^eir ways 
part here. The State is a nolttioal unit out of » 
several and it must mdce itoeU suflioieiitly strong 
to assert its own existence In that group. The 
State must, therefore, be strong enough to deal 
with other States, This question is dealt by 
International law. To be strong the State has 
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to b6 inore €ffioi6ikt It mttst be dBcient both to 
moiiatBm it» pogitioB in o^et States as v^l as 
to be able to do more aood. It most organize as 
the QDite4 irhole HOw to make the State 

is tanght to tiis by the study of 
Politioai Sdanoe. How to mike the State m&rs 
taught tons by Civics. We thus find 
that Oivics and Politioai Sdenoe are very much 
allied but they are not the eama The study of 
both the subjects is necessary for one who wants 
to take part in the development of his nation, 

, social as wdl as political. It is, therefore, high 
I time for Indian universities to introduce this 
subject in their curricula in these days of progress 
wh^. every student would have his turn to 
participate m the public life of his country. The 
iDUT'ortance of the study of Civics and Politics can 
oeter thus be overestimated. 


State Measures for the Encouragement 
of Shipping 

Welfare for June publishes an article 
from the pen of Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee 
wherin be shows how in “other” countries 
State impetus is giving for the encouragement 
of shipping : 


tile a008<«great Indian shipping is now left 
tha mearcy of others. 


Liberty 

Major B. D. Basu, I. M. 8. writes 

in the same journal : Jiv 

* “Give me room to stand and I will move the 
universe/* was uttered by a Greek i^iosopher. 
In the uplift of humaui^ also, staudlw room is 
required to effect it It is liberty which supplies 
It Without liberty there can be no 
whether social or political, Hofw liberty dpUfts 
nations is well illustrated in Histcny, Take hr 
instance, the history of aiident Greece, Eemdotus 
V. 78) says that 

“The Athenians, who, while ^ey OiUtiQQed 
under the rule of tyrants, were M a vrhtt more 
valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook off the yoke than they became decidedly 
the first of all. This shows that while they were 
oppressed they allowed themselves to be beaten 
because they worked for a master : but so soon 
as they won their liberty, each man was eager to 
do the best he could for himself.** 


.B^or the double objects of securing the large 
possible share of ocean commerce to national 
merchant fleet and of making the ocean traffic 
subservient to the interests of the production and 
commerce of the country, the state-measures for 
the enopuragement of shipping in other countries 
have taken one or moie of the following main 
forms 

jl) The Navigation laws. , 

12) Construction and navigation bounties, 

(3) Postal subsidy. 

(4) Admiralty subsidy. 

(5) Reservation of coastal traffic for national 
ships. 

(6) Cheap loans 

(7) Preferential rail way- rates. 

(8) Training ships in all the big ports with 
complete arrangements for training young people 
as officers. 

(9) Training m Naval engineering, 

(10) Arrangements for granting employment 
to the trained youths. 

It is important to note that almost all the 
countries except Great Britain have reserved their 
coastal traffic to national vessels. In Great Britain 
however' there is no legal reservation, there being 
no necessity of it as 99 p. c of her coastal trade 
is carried by British ships. The history of all the 
maritime countries in the world, from which Great 
Britain is not excluded, proves that state-aid in 
me form or another has played a very important 
|)art in the development of a mercantile marine. 

But io India the condition is just the 
reverse. Our coastal trade even is in the 
bands of foreign oompaoies. The hold of 
the British shipping interests on the Indian 
export trade and the absence of an Indian 
nercentile roarine are the reasons why 


Indian Cultural Influence in Oceania 

Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy io the oouTse 
of an illuminating article in Man in India 
(January-March) gives illustrative examples 
about the traits of Vedic, Bralirainical and 
Buddhist culture in Oceania and shows that 
story of Polynesian culture is a mere 
appendix to Indian history. 

The most recent phase of the movement of 
Indian culture eastward that concerns the student 
of Polynesian history is that which witnessM 
the spread of Buddhism into Indo-China and Insn- 
lindia during and after the seventh century A.u. 
While evidence of the presence of Buddhist cul- 
tural traits in Polynesia are not as clearly defined 
as those indicating Braminical influence, they 
neverthless do exist. In view of the fusion of 
Buddhism with Braliminisui in Farther India it 
would be inevitable that Budhist traits that came 
to Polynesia from this region would have been 
obscured. An example of a trait that probably had 
Buddhist derivation is the division by the New 
Zealand Maori of their sacred lore into what th^ 
called "Tne Three Baskets of Knowledge,” smd 
to have been entrusted by the Supreme Being 
in the highest heaven to the God of IMht, who 
transmilt^ the sacred lore or wisdom iwananga) 
contained in the ‘Three Riskets” to the Maori 
priesthood. The Maori "Three Baskets” of 
course, suggests the Tripitaka, or Three Baskets** of 
the Budhist canon. 

Trails of the Brahmipical ealture known to 
have preceded the Mahayaoa Buddhist ^pan^tm 
having flourished in Indo-Ghina an losutmdta 
In the first centuries of our era, spread througpout 
Polynesia, ta lodo-Chioa and Lnsuiindik thfl 
heart of this Brahminical culture was the wmsklp 
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of Sit'a. In Polyneaia the colt of the lingam 
1^06 fnndamental In the ancient worship. Itg 
manifestations in Symbol and philosophy parallel 
their prototypes ip Saiviem. And assoc^iated with 
this cult in ail phases of the native culture are in- 
numerable traits of lodio derivation, 

A ifood case be made out for presence in 
Polynesia of distinctively Vedic elements, but 
the existence of such traits as distinct from the 
Bndtminioal traditicm which was, of course, cased 
upon Vedic teaching is by no means provable as 

$h£>uif| the title of my paper is '"Indian Ouir 
hufivmce in Oceania'^ as regards Oceania 
as A whoie^ only Indonesi and Polynesia have so far 
heea mentioned. It may, howver safely be presumed 
;$at cultures that have dominated Indonesia 
a^d tevelled as far as Polynesia, have also contri- 
nutea largely to Micronesia and Melanesia which 
lie between Indonesia and Polynesia. 

In closing. I should like to point out that, 
while the story of Polynesian culture is a mere 
appendix to'^ Indian history, it may be found, 
Uke.appen iices to some books, to contain infor- 
mation of prime importance to the main subject. 
In _ the isolated islands of Polynesian fringe 
of Further India there may have survived, there 
may still survive, ancient Indian lore and customs 
that have become hopelessly obscured or lost 
in India proper and colonial India. 


The Dawn 

Mr. C. F. Andrews welcomes the efforts 
of those who are striving for “the spiritual 
awakening of mankind^' in the following 
words in the Star : 

There has never been a time in human 
history in which, from one point of view, things 
have looked so dark and threatening as they do 
at present, when judged merely from the human 
standpoint. 

Let me explain. Not a single man of eminence 
to-day is unaware of the fact, that a new war 
means nothing less than the suicide of the human 
race. The last war was terrible enough. But a 
single day of war on the new scale would be 
equivalent to a year's agony and misery on the 
old scale. For where, during the late war, a 
single aeroplane hovered in the air with its death- 
dealing bomb, in the new war, if it ever came, a 
thousand such death-dealing missiles would be 
hurled from the sky and whole cities could be 
blotted put in a single night Even more horrible 
than this would be the results of Chemical warfare, 
by which poison gas and disease germs could be 
made to penetrate the ranks of the enemy till 
oCnmete^desolation resulted. 

Yet, in spite of knowledge so obvious, the 
preparations for war go on and the bitterness 
which leads to war increases. In every part of 
the world, iVe find that the war-spirit has not 
diminished, though the war-dread has become more 
acute* 

PeTSonally, I have felt in my own heart the 
agony of darkness during the past years, I have 
known what humanity is suffering and have felt 
conscious of the depths of that suffering. At times 


it has enveloped me in a mist whidi semed 
impenetrable and led me almost to despair* But 
all through these yesvs, I have been eottW 
within of a new hope datfmpg. Even when 
darkest hour seemed to have come, the liiilht has 
come with it, flashing from a far. The deshair 
which had darkened iny life has been relieved 
with hope. 

For this reason, I welcome all .the efforts of 
those who are looking forward to a new revelation 
of spiritual light and grace in the future The 
special method, by which the light may come, 
may not be clear to me, as it is to others. There 
are many ways leading to the same goal, But tbe 
fact of a spiritual awakening of mankind, already 
dawning to-day, breaking through the darkness of 
our age, is to me no longer a mere hope, but a 
certainty. 


Harvard University 

Prof. A. K. Siddhanta gives in an article 
in the Young Men of In^a the reasons of 
the paucity of Indian students at 
Harvard : 

The annual number of Indian students at 
Harvard hardly ever exceeds a dozen, whereas 
there are ten times the number of Chinese boys 
there. The reasons for this are obvious:— The 
Foreign University Information Bureau in India 
have in many cases been discouraging Indians 
from going to any non-British Universities ; the 
Government of India does not encourage boys 
to study along lines appropriate to American 
Universities ; and to crown all, recent American 
iinmigrntiiin laws place Orientals in art UDi-nviablc 
P<iMiion. Vet there are about 300 Rifftfide Indian 
students in the various American Universities at 
the present time. 

He then summarises bis impressions on 
Harvard life as follows : 

Firstly, Harvard to-day is pissing through a 
state of ‘Discontent and Self-Oriticism’. She has 
largely abandoned her original parpose. which 
was the production of an educated clergy for the 
ministry of the Church : she seeks now not so 
much to produce ‘gentlemen’ as ‘men’. And as 
men, the ‘College boys’ do honourably revolt 
against any uMl-fai-liioned tendencies : and they 
are grateful to I'repi-ieor Elliot, who gave them so 
much oppurtiiniiy for self^expreflaipg^ 

Secondly, New method8^Are At 
Compared with other Hrsc-{;lafls American Universi- 
ties, especial ly the Mid- Western ones. Haiwa^ 
is conservative: but in thany i^pects one finds 
her quite progressive. encourages the joint 
method (Tutorial- Elective) of trainiog, and allows 
students more freedom, encrurages initiative and 
develops in them, a Sense of responsibility. She 
believes in the 'Honour System’ smd never, 
hesitates to give the boys more of 'reading periods* 
with every decade that passes. 

linaUy, one is agreeably surprised at the great 
interest the students take in College affairs. There 
is a waning interest in inter^ooiiegiate games. 
The undergraduate ‘daily’ paper openly dectosd 
recently against Juggliog with football while 
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Tb^ fame . wper, "The 
pahlt^m reowtly a Q-iilde to Ooarses’ ^herel^ 
pmeBioia and their o]d coarsee were 
politely shown a new liirht 
Wiliiain^^^ once asked Prof. Mnnsterhi^ 
to bo '^Ihiok-’Bkinued’. I feel every Harvard Pro- 
fessor ^i^eeds to be *thick-skmnra.’ otherwise he 
will misinterpret the underffraduates' sair^eations ! 

We in India may profitably study the following 
prindploB which Harvard follows, amonast a lew 
others :-"(!) Intel Jectoal and moral quality of the 
professors leads to higher work. The University 
professors must be free from pecuniary anxiety 
and peosioDB must he jiven them in case of 
disabilitv and to their families in case of premature 
death. (2) Libraries and laboratories must steadily 
improve and they must be managed almost 
entirely for the students. (3) The University 
must be in touch with the Alumni and the general 
public ; the professors must be in touch with 
public life and thought through their books, 
lectures and addresses. (4) ‘Youth’ must be respec- 
ted, as well as ‘experience’. 


Hand Bat of Indian BAilway Employees 

We read in the Indian Railways ; 

Public agitation over the invidious di«ttnction 
between the Indian and European as well as 
Anglo-Indian Locomen in the matter of their pay 
and allowances though apparently succeeded, ^ it 
does really continue to exist. The said distinction 
has transformed its character and has materialised 
in the shape of class I— illiterate with a maximum 
of Rs. 62-, class lE-’lllterate with a maximum of 
pay of Rs. 140,- of class III, European and Anglo- 
Indians with a maximum pay of Rs. 240.- Now 
in this connection, may we ask the authorities 
the following pertinent questions ? What do 

they earnestly mean by the word ‘literate’ in 
the case of a mechanic, while a Bengali or a 
Urdu knowing man is as good a worker (and 
occasionally better) as an illiterate Euglish-apeak- 
ing European or Anglo-Indian ? Is it not an 
indirect mode of barring the promotion of a good 
many experienced and sound workers of excep- 
tional ability ? Literacy does not evidently 
mean in the opinion of the authorities University 
-juali fixations because many European or Anglo- 
ln«Jiari-d rivers, shunters, fireman have no university 
qualifications whatsoever. The ^ object of our 
complaining against racial distinction really 
means that our capacity and education will be 
the aetermining floors that are to be counted 
in the appjiufraent and promotion of officers. 
But alas we find not a single soul of the Indians 
in the class III grade. Does the authority mean 
to say that no Indian however good, is capable 
to hold a poet in the class III grade and hence 
it is filled up by Europeans and Anglo-Indians ^ 


Some Cottage Industries of Bihar and 
Orissa 

Federation Oaxette desoribes how some 
of the oottage indastrtes in Bihar and Orissa 
have been working well on modern lines : 


. TSwor^Blhar and Orissa is the home of Tasar 
suk worm and in no other provinoe d lndta, this 
vanety of silk ts produced iu such a hirise quantity 
as here. 

Nearly 4000 silk looms are leiwjrtod be 
weaving tasar in this province. The slik ?s reoM 
from the cocoons by the female members of the 
weavers family in such a laborions method 
the output per reeler can only be 2 ohltaks a dm* 
The ta^r silk weavers are. therefore, forced to 
remain idle for want of sufficient silk yarn. 

Ivor those of Bhagalpur have started weaving 
imported spun silk thread very largely. If the 
local tasar indnstry i^ at all to be dev^oped, 
economically sound reeling machines to reel silk 
of better quality shonld be Introdnced and new 
designs in tasar fabnc» woven after bleaching and 
dyeing the silk, to satisfy the changing tastes of 
the people. 

Pottery or earfhswioars.— No attention seems to 
have been paid in any part of India to the deve- 
lopment of the pottery industry. 

It is common to see a potter in' aitnost every 
village toiling with his emde wheel and an equally 
inefficient kiln. It is surpriBing that the potter is 
still content with a wheel which always ootpes to 
a standstill specially when he is giving a finishing 
touch to the article he makes. Much of his time 
is also wasted in giving necessary momentum to 
the wheel which is being done with the help of a 
bamboo stick every time the wheel shows down. 
In the Punjab the potter has replaced this wheel 
with a treadle driven one which can be kept 
revolving at a uniform speed, therebv enabling 
the potter to devote all his time and attention to 
the shaping of the articles. The pots, after t>eing 
sundried, are piled one above the other and baked 
on an open earth a process which causes consider- 
able breakages and unequal baking of the pots. 
The quality of the earthenware particularly of 
those, use for storage purpose can also be 
improved by glazing them as it is b^^iog done at 
Chunar in the United Provinces. With further 
investigation and closer oi>servation of the various 
processes now employed by our village potter, it 
may be possible to effect other improvements and 
economies in manufacture. In a country, where 
an earthen vessel is very often not used for the 
second time, cheap earthenware would be a gteftt 
boon to poor people. 

Basket making of bamboo and reed k ah 
equally important village industry of our province, 
as pottery, supporting another lakh. and a half of 
our rural population. As it is carried oh mostly 
by "Dorns,” "Bisfors” and other low caste Hindus, 
this industry is neglected and very few of yis know 
its actual needs. The, basket-maker in ^dia is 
however carrying on his trade with some difficulty 
inspite of the absence of foreign competition in 
his goods. As Japanese split ban^boo chinks and 
mats are slowly t>eing introduced into this country, 
he can no longer remain indifferent to forelg# 
competetion. He will have not only to improve 
his own efficiehey but also pioduoe better class of 
goods for which there is a market. 

Smithy and iron workSf—k "lohar” ^ is an 
essential functionary of oar village organisaaon, 
for the supply of iron and steel twls and 
ments to onr agriculturists and artisans. The iron 
workers living in towns manufacture cutlery, 
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trunks and boxes, ‘‘|;udis” for Uftioitf water, 
doDaeetic utensils eto. 

The principles of smithy and fitting on modern 
lines are now being tangnt to a few young men 
and boys in fodr dr five teohnioal institutes 
started in the province. But the village "lohar 
is not in any way affected by the existence of 
these institutes ; for, in the present, state of his 
poverty and ignorance, he cannot be expected to 
leave his home and family and undergo a couwe of 
training in indnstrial scnools. The few students 
coming mostly from non-artisan classes^ and tram^ 
in these schools, either get employed in big work- 
shops or remain in towns where they can carry on 
Inorative trade. Thus the scientific training 
giveii in these institutions hardly filters down to 
rural areas. The village “lohar” has therefore to 
be instrocted how to use modem tools and adopt 
improved processes, in his own smithy, through 
itinerant demonstrators as it is being done in the 
oase of hand weaving. 


Municipal Expenditure on Education 

The /Educational Review writes : 

It is a notorious fact that local bodies in India 
have not been particularly forward in incurring 
exi^enditure on educational purposes. In the 
majority of instances, they have been content to 
distribute the doles given to them by the Govern- 
ment and have been able to spend only a very 
small proportion of their revenues on even ele- 
mentary education, not to speak of the fact that 
they have very rarely been able to do anvthing 
for secondary and higher education. The Modern 
Review has just published some interesting statistics 
with regard to the educational expenditure 
incurred by Municipal Corporations in the United 
States of America, which should serve as an object 
lesson to the local bodies in India. It has been 
calculated that on the average, they are now 
spending about one-third of their revenues on 
educational purposes ! Some idea of the magnitude 
of the effort made by municipal bodies can be 
gathered from the circumstance that in the 250 
cities containing a population of more than 30,000 
each, the aggregate outlay on education was 607, 
059,853 dollars. The average expenditure per 
head was 6-30 dollars and the investments in 
school buildings, grounds and equipment were 2, 
112, (>00,000 dollars. We commend these figures to 
the dty fathers in India. 


The Ideal Man 

According to the Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health the following ‘‘essentials” 
oonsUiate the ideal man : 

Man’s first essential is pure air and plenty of 
it, night and day. More time should be given to 
volnntaiy deep breathing efforts. 

Second in the essentials is water- pure, fresh, 
uncontaminated water, four to six glasses daily. 
Oar physical bulk is seven-tenths water. 

The third essentials is a full complement 
of vitamins known as A. B. G. D. and £. These 


substances are more important for miintaining 
health and full vitality than the grosser food 
substances which compose the balk of car diet. 
Vitamins are mainly found in, uncooked, fresh, raw 
fruits, and vegetables. ■ 

Fourth .—Consideration should be given to the 
sixteen essential mineral salts as found in whole- 
meal bread, fruits, nuts and vegetables. Food m nt 
be so selected as to supply the full quota of all 
sixteen. Absence or denoienoy in any one 
produces impaired health. 

Fifth Avoid taking an excess of remaining 
food elements such as protein, starch, sugar and 
fats. Excessive food intake of proteins and starches 
is responsible for more ill-health than an in- 
sufficient supply. 

Sixth Health necessitates a sanitary en- 
vironment to live in. Insanitary and unhygienic 
practices Jay the foundation for disease. 

Seventh Daily exercise of nature to bring 
all groups of muscles into operation. Such exer- 
cise need not be necessarily heroic but should be 
done in a manner to make it interesting and not 
irksome. 

Finally, we must stress the importance of 
p^ositive. cheerful, hopeful and spiritual thoughts. 
The crowning glory of maa^ comes from his thought 
life. A lofty, mentality in a well-poised body 
constitutes the ideal man. 


Post Office and Telegraph Budget 

Sj. Tarapada Mukherjee points out some 
of the anamolies in the Post office and 
Telegraph Budget Statement presented before 
the Assembly in March last in Labour, Says 
the writer : 

In page 2 is given the Revised Estimate of net 
profit or loss of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment for 1927-28. The Post Office shows a net 
profit of Rs. 15, 97, OQO, the Telegraph a loss of 
Ks, 19, 89, 000, and Telephones a loss of Rs, 66,000. 
So far 80 good. But on looking into the different 
items of exp mditure I find that under the head 
of ’Inter Branjh Adjustment” A sum of Rs. 11, 
22,000 has been added to the expenditure of the 
Post Office and Rs, 4,60,000 to that of Telephones i 
while the expenditure of the Telegraph Branch 
has been reduced by Rs. 15.w2,0o0. What is 
meant by the inter-branch adjustment ? The 
expenditure of the three branches have been 
separately shown in the detailed accounts embodied 
in the Budget Statement ; aqd unless the detailed 
accounts are admitted as wrong, where is the 
room for inter-branch adjustttient of a 

heavy amount ? The Telegraph Branch shows a 
large deficit of Rs 19,89,000 ; and but for the 
paampulation of the accounts under the head of 
inter-b^ch adjuNtmonl-s I he deficit would mount 
up to Rs. 35 7 1 M Ml Tne Postal account, on the 
other hand, shows a surplus of Rs* 16,97,0tX) ; and, 
but for the manipulation of the accounts the 
surplus would amount to Rs. 27,19,000. I invite 
the attention of the Hon 'ble Member to this matter 
that has been a puzzle to me and ui«e upon him 
to olto np the mystery. 

Then, a sum of Rs. 3,58,000 has been charged 
as interest on capital outlay. But it appears from 
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fhie detail^ a^^ooant that the Capital expecditare 
in the Post Offloe is met from the revenne of the 
department )|ow is interest ohatveable on the 
money revenne of the department 

paseee eoiqfirehensiot. I have drawn attention to 
this jiioniftly year aflot year Imt have received no 
at yet dome member of ^A6eei3ift& 
kipily have the point cleared up? Bat for tins 
cha^e of mterest. for which I do not find justifica- 
tion, the net numlns of the Post Office would 
amouht to Rs. 30,77,000. 

A hov^d tystem of “Commercialisation of 
Accounts” indeed ! The accounts of the 
Post Office and Telegraph departments 
should poperly adjasted so as to remove the 
iinpTession that the deficit of the Telegraph 
department is minimised at the cost of the 
Post office. 


Child Marriage 

The Editor of The Indian Ladies^ 
Magazine for April expresses her opinion on 
the question of child marriage as follows : 

One has also to point out that, if India is to 
advance, which means, as all admit, that Indian 
women should advance, some of our old customs 
must be done away with, in spite of public and 
i>eraonal inconvenience. Sacrifices have to be 
made, ancient rites and privileges saorifioed ; or 
how shall we hope to hold our place in the line 
of advancing nations ? And don’t we wish 
our India to acquire her deserved tribute ? 
*Certamly, we do ! 

That being so then, ought we not to do every- 
thing in our power to benefit India ? And, is it 
not good for India that her women should not be 
dwarfed, as they now, are by chi id- marriages ? 
.Even if early marriage has been sanctioned by the 
:ShastraB, which many deny, why should we not 


go against the Shashtras? Rave we not done so 
m other important matters, such as going to 
England, breaking caste., etc? But then perhaps, 
some bf these contradictions are ef benefit ohiefly 
to m0n, not only to poor sufferiog women I Bat, 
Ihpiu. women are beoominfi modernised ; 
and . peisbmly eariv niariiage will not «d ^th 
modern Ountoms. What is 4ihe use of wiehiQg Mth 
breath to give edaqa^ to our women ; and 
mm another >i^h askiiig them to marry early. 
How will they thd time for edaotttioo, if they 
are so early burdened with family and maternal 
cares ? True, home education can be given ; but 
narrow and cramped indeed will such an education 
be, if it has to be wedged in between arduous 
labours. Moreover, such an eduoation is apt to 
be merely conventional and domestio- And do not 
onr women. I ask, deserve to be given a larger 
education than a merely domestic one ? It is good 
to learn cooking and housekeeping, it is good to 
be able to see to the welfare of huahaDds and 
children. But, I say, that some women are 
capable of a larger treatment. Have not our 
enlightened sisters proved the point ? That being 
BO, It will be but just to give them an opportunity 
of testing their powers, and such a ohanoe can 
only come if young girls are not married, as soon 
as they get into their teens, but are allowed first 
to be educated, and then left to choose their lot 
in life. Moreover, how sad it is to see our girls 
never being allowed to enjoy a free and on- 
tramelled girlhood. The glory of womanhoc^ 
starts, I think, in early girlhood. As is the girl, 
so will the woman be. But says, Mrs. 
Muthnlakshmi, ‘a new cry has taken held of the 
orthodox section. They attribute the physical 
dcgfUnTation. the ill-health, suffering and death of 
ttio rnothc-r and infant of the Brahmin community 
to changed conditions, Engiish education and 
Western habits ’ But how, she asks, can such a 
thing be ? How is it that the men do not deterio- 
rate thereby. And bow is it, ‘that those very 
same conditions do not affect at all the Kon- 
Brahmins. and other classes, who do not indulge 
in early marriage ?’ How indeed ? 
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<3h poet, sage, and dreamer of old dreams, You gaze on clouds and strike a liquid note 

Your gentle songs all life and love enfold. Of Song, rich laden from^ antiquity. 

By lanes of nhampac trees in flowery gold, While music imd the melody increase. 

In paddy-fields enriched with dew that gleams. Oh singer, bird has never had the throat 
You find a hundred plots and couniless themes To teach ns such eternal Imrmony 

lor stories, with tlieir lessons to unfold. And lera us all to week ‘Abodes of Feace,” 

“You set the wandering thought in higher mould 4350 Pa^ena Place, 

-And lead us by Bengal’s enchanting streams. Seattle. Washington. 
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The Lumbini Ckoras— Baddliist Maaic 
in Japan 

In ooarse of an iateresting artiole eo- 
titled *the Flower Fete and the Lambini 
Chorus’ in The Young Easit Prot Takakusu 
gi^es a short account of the earliest Buddhist 
music of Japan originating with Buttetsu of 
Linyi (a corruption of Lumin, hallowed 
by the birth of the Buddha), and thus 
speaks for a great speedy’ and healthy 
development of Buddhist music in Japan 
on an occasion in near future 

J t is the 2,500th anniversaiy of the birth of 
dha, which falls on April 8 of 1931 If the 
great fete .of 1934 is. observed according to our 
iJims or wishes, Buddhist music will play a vary 
important part in the fete from beginning to end. 
Throughout the festival, which will last seven 
days, musical performances ♦will be one of its 
chief features and attraction and among others all 
the old Hindoo music preserved in Japan will be 
presented. Naturally, there will be lei.-ture meetings, 
Future'meetings faraiscuttbioD.ooQfereDoes concerning 
activities of Buddhists, amusements, open air 
gatherings, and so forth. But music will play a 
very prominent part in creating an agreeable 
atmosphere ip all the assemblies, uniting those 
present heart to heart The newly composed 
music will, among others, act a part of paramount 
importance throughout the festival days, because 
it will appeal to the audience much better than 
the old one. 

Japan, as will be seen, has a glorious 
past to lean on in the matter—a past in 
which India too had some share— 

The old Japanese dance and music of the 
Tempyo era were for the most part of Buddhist 
origin. Nearly all the songs which formed the 
music of those old days are still preserved in the 
musics kept by the Bureau of Dances and Musics 
of the Imperial Court. But, it is a pity that as 
stated above the music ^lled “Bosatumai^' or ‘The 
Dance of Bbdhisattvas” which was one of the 
most genaine Buddhist masics, is now lost. Most 
probably the Bosatumai was ]^rt of an old poeti- 
oal dxiina of India, which )8 still preserved in 
Oeylon and Buima, and is played every now and 
then. 

And the future bids fair to be no less 
glorius 


ll bis country tins month 

(Miy), hii term of ofilce here having nearly 

hf8*’^' w I?®*"*" the writer th^ott 

uis hoine, he wjeld ters into phoQOKreDhic 
reoorda (1) Baddhist musio of Aalum^ {2? Badi- 
s “a®.*® (3), Baddhist music of 

music of Nepal, (5) Buddhist 
■Stiddhist music of 
n1 p jJ!*! ‘•‘‘pis ttiat addition of 

t(f Badlhist music of Tibet. (8) Buddhist 
®‘iddtiist music of 
UU) China uod. Baddbist muiic of make a 
^mplete cdlection of Buddhist manes of 

the Dlwure of studying 

Buddhist music of the world by the help of such 
phonc«ra|ihic records. Again, if we add to the 
coileciion.of ladiaQ musics preserved up to the 
pre^nt, side by side with new musics of India 
be ima good position 
to study all the musics of the Orient It is an 
earnest desire ofthe writer that the Bukkyo Ongaku 
KyoUi (t^he Association of Buddhist Music), which 
has just beea organized, will concentrate its effort 
on the pursuit of such useful work. 


Buddha’s Birthday iu New York 


Ihe Oriental Press gives us a report 
of the birthday celebration of the Buddha 
in^New York, whose fitly enough the orient 
and the world peace was the object for 
discussion by participants of various nation- 
alities and religion — 


The Maha*Bodhi Society of America, with head- 
quaiters at 148 West 49th. Street, New . York City, 
^lebrated the 2472nd Birthday Anniversary of 
^tuma Buddha with a Peace Dinner at the 
Aldine Club on Friday evening, May 4, 1928. 
ihe East ana the^ west met in harmony on this, 
the one of the happiest day in human history. 
The guests of honour were Hon. F. W. Dee, Bepre- 
sentotive of the N^anking Nationalist Q-overnment 
of China, and Mm. Lee ; Hon. S. R. Bomanii of 
India, lately ^oe-President, Indian Ohamber of 
Comme^of BomUy ; Hon. Kiyoahi Uchiyama, 
Consul General of Japan, and Mme. Dohtyama r 
Uon. All Akber , Eiaohif, Commercial sAttaohe to 
the Persian Legation at Washington : Hon . Charles 
Atwater. Consul General of Siam ; and Hon A. 
Munir Sureya j^y, Consul General of Turkey. 
Dr. Charles FleiBcher, the oel^itated publidst 
acted as the toastmaster. The topic of the ev en ing 
was The Orient and World Pea(».” The 
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of hwjor flrpdte. Other speakers incloded Claade 
Rmfop of tbeTheosophical Society ; Swaml Giliesb* 
warabiiiida of the Vedanta Society ; Horace Holley 
of the Bahai Brotheibood : Alfred W. Martin of 
Ethical Society ; Yilia Faulkner Peae of the New 
Thpurtt ; Charles Recht, New York lawyer: 
and Basanta Kpmr Roy, Founder- Director of 
'Yhe Humanist Sooiety. There were present men 
and wotnen or all "w^alks of the life representfrg 
almost every nation on the eaith. The twain did 
ilieet on Buddha's Birthday ; and this international 
gathering most heartily cheered Mr. K. Y Kira, 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Maha-Bodhi Society 
of America for his services on behalf of the Society 
that was found by the Venerjble Anagarika 
Dharmapala in 1925. 

Swami Onaneshwaiananda ptoed Hindu 
Music : and Basanta Kumar Roy read RhI.ip-I » ana* >i 
Tagore’s immortal poem entitled '‘To IJu'l.jiwt k u 
His Birthday.” 


Indian Women in the West 

The Message of Ike East reports the 
celebration of the fifth Anniversary of the 
Ananda-Ashram : 

Sunday, April 29lh, marked the fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Ananda-Ashrama, and it 
was celebrated with loving spirit and great fervor. 
Two Services were held, one at 11 o'clock and 
the other at 3-30. A both, the attendance was 
large and enthusiastic. The subject of the after- 
noon was *'The Pulse of Time” and the Swami 
spoke wM'th great eloquence. The music rendered 
by the Ashrama choir was unusually fine. The 
choir was assisted by a gifted cellist and several 
vocal soloists. Between the two services, a Hindu 
•dinner was served. It was entirely prepared by 
the Swami who began to cook in the early after- 
noon of Saturday and who stood at the stove 
until after midnight preparing the food for three- 
hundred people entirely with hie own hand. After 
the morning Service, the benches were removed 
from under the wide-branching trees besides the 
Cloister and small tables were placed here and 
there amorg the shrubbery and along the terrace. 
The dinner was enjoyed by a very large gathering 
whose comfort was looked after by the watchful 
and loving members of the Ashrama. 

In welcoming Swami Paramananda the 
same Journal says : — 

It is with great happiness we welcome Charu 
Shila Devi, the new Indian. Sister whom Swami 
Paramananda bicught with him on his last trip 
from India. We cannot help but feel that this 
new aspect of the Swami’s activities in bringing 
Hindu ladies to assist in the American work 
will be of signiUcant value. No amount of reading 
from books written by globe trotters can give us 
as clear a view of India's life, religion and social 
customs as the presence of these cultured Hindu 
ladies among us. 


Spiriinalizing the Hewapapers 

lUghfly enough Swami Jogaaan4a pleads 
in the Ea^IrWest for the above suh|eot;-^ 

/‘Blessed are those who do not InduIgA hi 
senfiational news.” 

Millions start the day with the gruesome sight 
of murder headlines ip the moming nev^papm. 

sleep-refreshed young mentality sti^ the 
days raoe for suooess with the dark cloud of 
wrong thoughts banging oyer his mind, law 
of “All's well that starts well” is trampled up^. 

Newspapers have more dr less become the tm 
gods worshipped by the maes mind. They can 
make or unmake a man. at least in the public 
eye. Human opinion, however, and God's opinion 
are different. One forsaken by all hamanity may 
not be forsaken by the God of Truth. One 
worshipped by all the world may not be true to 
himself. He may not be acceptable in the eyes 
of Truth. It is the duty of truth-loving people fo 
reform the newspapers since they almost completely 
control unthinking child-hke mentalities. 

The Press has great liberties and respon- 
sibilities as well : — 

Freedom of the press must respect the law 
by which true freedom can alone exist Intoxicat- 
ed with the wine of freedom, some newspapers 
often abuse their powers. They often do not know 
how to operate tbe gates of infoimatic'D. They 
have not learned how to exercise self-coDtrol and 
thus prevent the wild river of muddied information 
frcm^overiunriing and clogging the tank of human 
mentalities. Moreover, newspapers ought not to 
intrcduce poisonous pfws into the tank of human 
minds, for the thirsty, undiscriminative masses 
drink poisonous, nnwholesome news wherever they 
find it and hence suffer with nervousnees, worry* 
fear, and subcontoious criminal suggestions. 


A Glimpse of tbe East 

'The Living Age' presents the following 
beautiful episode from the German of 
Bernard Eelbeimann in Btrliner Tageblatt : 

In the court of the only Hindu temple in Leb 
a holy man was speaking. He looked like a wild 
faun, with wild black hair and a black beard, and 
all he wore was a dhfy loin cloth. But his look 
was keen, and his bearing proud and self- possessed. 
He r^pla^Drd to me m excellent English the 
primitive r'Siuiixgu ie the outer court of the Hindu 
tin<ple. I listened to him in amazem«Qt /Where 
bad he learned such good English; 

1 used to be in government servide.’ 

‘Jn what capacity ?' 

1 served in the Indian army.' 

‘What rank did you occupy V’ ^ 

The barefooted preacher tightened bis bps scorn- 

fnlly. 'I was an officer.' 

He had fought in France, Mesopotamia, and m 
the Malabar revolt He even spoke a little Ftencm 
and described Neuve-Chapelle fand the cemetery 
near La Bassee. 

‘And now?’ 
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Ylie beff^ m^e » disdainfal gesture, as if he 
y^ yushmg aside offensive, One day 

I ftwoke, And on tlw day he oast aside everything 
--Ifeome, family, and position. 

‘Are you happ^ now 

^ He look^ off in the distance. Tes, I wander 
about mwitatimg. What inconceivable journeys 1 
lave made. I have just arrived from Tibet from 
the holy lake of Manasarowar.’ •• 

What do you live on ?’ 

Whatever I am given. I need nothing ” 
with the able and learned Bishop Peter of the 
Moravian Mission, one of the few real Christians I 
have ever met in my life a similar holy man, a 
real Sadhn, who had spent the last year and a 
hglf in a woodshed. This Sadhu bad reached such 
a degree of indifferenoe and humility that he ate 
out of the same dish with the dogs. 


Soviet Student Life 

Poverty and nervous afflictions are ram- 
pant in the Universities’ tells us the Pravda 
(reproduced by Ihe Living Age). 

Two thirds of the students at the Second Moscow 
State University live on twenty-one to twenty-five 
rubles a month (about twelve doUars), and twenty- 
(^en per cent get along on even less. This means 
that most of them sp^d only ten kopecks on 
breakfast, twelve on dinner, and nine on supper. 
Newly all the students eat at the Moscow Social 
Relief kitchens, where the food is neither good nor 
nourishing, and frequently contains insects. Fortv 
TOr cent of the students are undernourished and 
the rest are half hungry, or even famished. Their 
li^g Quarters are miserable, and they seldom 
take baths or change their underwear. 

Under these conditions it is not, perhaps, 
apprising that the relations between the sexes 
should be conducted on a higher plane than seems 
to exist at our own co-educational institutions, 
Questionnaires prove that only twenty per cent 
of the students stand for casual, temporary 
matiopB ; the rest wefer a stable marriw life. 
The girls are treated with increasing politeness, 
fewer distinctions are drawn between Party and 
non*Party members, and a more friendly 
atmosphere prevails. 

On the other hand, anew ambitions type is 
beginning to appear. This brand of student wants 
a snug berth for himself, and is inclined to look 
down on women. The reason for this may be 
that the female students are of a higher standard 
than.the males— supposedly because the present 
ejwch encourage^ , the feminine temperament The 
ola-fashioned girl is going out of style and is 
being replatjed by up-to-date young women, full 
of initial ive, and eager to change and influence 
their or man, as the case may be. If present 
tendencies ^ contmue, tfcm Russian male will be 
redm$ed either to a sort of drone or to a self- 
seeking opportunist, while the real progress of 
the county will rest in the hands of the 
women. 

There is, however, some ground for optimism. 
Smoe educhhon connot be easily come by, it is 
valued enormously, and the students work from 
twelve to toirteen hours a day, and even more. 


Nervous afflctiqns, lOM of Siee% w 
exercise Scoompapy this state Of amurs, which 
should certainly tend to arrive at some sensible^ 
balanoe in the course of time. The Oommunist 
Lea^e rejoices oVet the fact that ninety per cent 
of the students read the newspapers, forty per 
cent the magaziuea, and twenty-eight per cent 
books on so^ problems outside their tegular 
work. The teachers all agree that interest in 
study has grown perceptibly of recent years» 
especially along philosophical, ethical, hygienic* 
and theatrical lines. 


Dr, and Mrs. dudfaindra Bose onoured 
in America 

The Hindustanee Student reports regard- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. 8nd|)indra Bose, whom the 
mother country has been so glad to receive 
though for a short time— 

Letters of appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered to the cause of the Hindustan Association 
of America by Dr. Sudhindra Bose, one of the 
founders of the Association and its former 
president, reached Dr. J. T. Sunderland who was 
presiding at the “Farewell Dinner-Reception” 
arranged in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Bose by the 
members of different organizations in New York 
City on March 25th at the Ceylon India Inn. 

“He (Dr. ^lose) has been interpreting India to 
America in a true light, and he is one of those 
energetic pioneer students from India whose 
efforts have resulted in a public appreciation of 
Indian culture -in America” wrote Mr. B. S. 
Sindbu of Michigan University, the present 
President of the H. A. A. Similar commendation 
of Dr. Besets work came from many chapters: 
Massachusetts, Pittsburgh, Utah, Chicago, New 
York, Cornell, Iowa, and from Mr. P. C. Mukeijiy 
Chair; an of the Committee on International 
Federation of Indian Students of which Dr. Bose 
is a member. 

The members and friends at tbe gathering 
(about 150 in number) and the chairman of the 
evening wished him and Mrs. Bose bon voyage. 


Swedish Students fts ftnti^rinh Workers 

It fills one with hope to learn froih the 
International Student that Swedish students 
are going on anti-aloohGl lecture tours— 

The leaders of the Swedish Students Absti- 
nence Society regard the lecture woxk they have 
organized as perhaps the most yaluabie task that 
they have undertaken in their educational work 
against Alcoholism. On one hand, it seeks |o 
bring information on the temperance question to- • 
the younger students and the bovs and girls in 
the schools of Sweden ; on the other hand, adds- 
new members as a result of the work done by 
S. S. U. H. and keeps former members active. 

A number of young men and women, mostly^ 
university students, selected by the Central) 
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Board, are sent dat on ciroalts, or separate leo* 
tore engagements, especially in the &ill montlils, 
to Tarioas parts of the country. These speakers 
visit the local groups oonneoted with the aoblety 
and deUyer lectures at meetings of the society 
and the public gatherings arranged by these local 
societies ; they work for the distribution of 
temperanoe literature. 


Eg^yptian liid6pendenoe--and India 

Br. Taraknath Das writes in The Chinese 
Siudmts' Monthlj on the Egyptian In depen- 
dence and India. 

Great Britain has theoretically acknowledged 
the independence of Egypt ; but in actual practice 
Egypt’s sovereignty is limits. Under the garb of 
protecting the interests of foreigners, the British 
Government maintains the right to interfere in 
Egypt’s internal aiTairs. Great Britain, infringes 
upon Egypt’s territorial sovereignty by maintaining 
British troops on Egyptian soil. Lastly, Eg^pt 
does not enjoy the freedom of carrying on foreign 
relations to promote her best interests, 

The Egyptian Nationalists, the followers of the 
late Zaglul Pasha, are determined to remove these 
limitations of sovereignty of their motherland and 
make her truly independent of forei^m control. 
On the other hand all, the political parties of Great 
Britain are imperialistic in action. They are virtu- 
ally united in following the policy of preserving 
the British Empire at any cost. 

Egypt will have a bad time of it for 

Today, as a matter of general principle, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain, to preserve their 
North African colonial empires, are agreed to 
follow a uniform policy of. keeping the North 
Afghan peoples under subjection. 

Willingly or unwillingly, India will be 
made to share the guilt though not the 
gains will go to her masters : 

British authorities are hoping that communal 
struggle between the Hindus and Moslem? of India 
will prevent the Indian Nationalists from ^ making 
their agi'atioD effective. They are depending upon 
a section of Moslem Indian leaders (especially of 
the Punjab and Bengal) to support the British. In- 

t hQ Government against the Indian Nationalists. 

ey are hoping that the demand of Moslem 
Indians will afford splendid opportunity to 
perpetuate “Communal Representation” which is 
bound to promote oommunal distrust and conflict 
and hinder the cause of national solidarity. _ . . . 

Many Moslem Indian supporters of the British 
autocracy in India are Pan- Islamists. However, it 
is a laot that for some peculiar reasons they do 
not seem to realize that India holds the key to the 
solution of international problems affecting the Far 
East, Central Asia, the Middle East and the Near 
Bast. They seem to ignore the fact that , unless 
the people of India become masters of their own 
OQuntry and oontrol Indian’s Internal Affairs, 
Natiom Defense and Foreign Policy, one of the 
Ihlamic oountries, now under British oontrol and 


domination, can never assert their complete in- 
depezMlnnoe. 

It may be safely asserted that as long as 
Britain holds India in subiectiohr khe, for the 
purpose of retaining oontrol over me sea route to 
India, will maintath some form of control over 
Egypt Thus some \ day after the ludian people 
will recover their Datbnai freedom, the final act 
Of Egypt’s straggle lor independence may be 
* enacted in India. 

In this conn^On it should be noted that 
the All-India National Congress, during the 
last session held at Madras, adopted k resolution 
in favour of Egyptian independence. 


East and West to Indiana in West 

The Edinburgh Indian says ita 
Editorial 

There is an inner contest between East and 
West The East has survived beoanse of its 
culture, and the West is now leading because of 
its tremendous success in physical science. On 
the one hand, the West is now transplanting 
thoughts of the East. On the other hand, the 
East is tempted to follow in the footsteps of the 
West while watching its new lead* After 
years of struggle the West has learnt how to 
face troubles and why strength is necessary, but 
the East has learnt what is perhaps a more 
important lesson— that though old age .may bring 
wisdom through experience, it also brings weak- 
ness. To-day we find the West sending its 
people to the East as traders, soldiers and 
governors, while the East sends only students— 
students to know how to assimilate what is best 
and beneficial in the West. Thus their purpose 
is not similar. The object of the one is to pre- 
serve, and that of the other is to observe, and 
thereby revive. The contest lies not iu the 
purpose, but in the speed to gain security for the 
purpose. 

Not very far back from our present age in 
the history of man there was a time when the 
purpose of various nations of the world was 
directed towards the extension of area of land 
under domination. For some, perhaps, it was 
necessary for the material maintenance of their 
well-being, but forothers it was just aruriuiis game 
for some it was for the struggle for . existence, 
for others it was an attainment of fashion of the 
age. We shall not be far from the truth if we 
say that Europe was not put of that pursuit. 
To capture laud and utilise it to every possible 
extent was the clamour of instinct of nations then. 
When such was the state of things outside, East 
was musing upon its glory achieved in the past 
Unguarded as it was, East lost many of its brilli- 
ant jewels, not to shine again. What was fashiou 
(call it necessity if you like) some years ago, has 
now taken the shape of “policy.” Policy of the 
preset age is to maintain things gained in thu> 
past. Thus we will not have much to say agcdnst 
the Indian Reform Oommissiou when its renoit 
will be announoed, for we know that no Oommis- 
siou can give what India wants to-day. It is the 
Indian people alone who must work for their own 
salvation. 
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League and China 

On the Chinese appeal to the League of 
Nations concerning the Japanese invasion of 
Shantuna. the following observations of The 
Japan Weekly C^rmide m\\ be read with 

Long afifo, when the Leasme of Nations was 
etm an ideal, ^people had an idea that when such 
a body came into being there would be a sort of 
snnrTOe court of appeal. If a weak nation com- 
plained that it was even threatened hy a strong 
one, wise and impartial representatives of the 
Powers, it was supposed, would examine the case, 
and decide whether the complaint was a just one. 
If the weaker power’s fears turned out to be 
nnfotinded. the wise men would not thereupon 
be scornful, but would search into the causes for 
such disturbing suspicious, and have them removed. 
However, the League has never operated that way. 
There have been national disputes since its 
formation ; it started quite well, with Sweden 
and Finland agreeing to leave the settlement of 
the Aaland Island dispute to the League : but that 
appears to have exhausted the League’s capacities. 
It occupies itself with a number of activities, all 
excellent in their way, llfee a sort of glorified Red 
Cross: but when the military men get busy: why 
then the League seems to understand that old 
women must net interfere with serious affairs. A 
telegram fmm Geneva states that the appeal made 
hv the Chinese Nationalists to the League of 
Nations concerning the invasion of Shanfung by 
Japan has caused quite a flutter. This flutter is 
described as being due to the fact of (he Nanking 
Government not even being a member of the 
Le^e, the consequence of which, from the 
iuridical point of view, ie that the appeal has 
hardly any standing. If the appeal is so ineffeotuah 
men wh,v the flutter ? But it is a atrauge sort of 
League if it refuses to listen to any communication 
from nations whjch are not members. Such an 
attitude reduces it to a sort of combine for self- 
interest, and if anybody has aggressive designs 
against a country which is not a member of the 
Lea^a well, they must iust go ahead. No cry 
iOT help tom a non member can be listened to : 
we should never know where we were. 

The most striking feature of the business of 
presenting an appeal to the League is iho alacrity 
and ingenuity with which a search is immediately 
instituted for reasons for doing nothing. “How 
can we put this tTnuhlesome person off ?’" is the 
first instiDct, the Council being ip fear of losing 
face by being defied by even a second-rate Power. 


Bemociucy and Autocrats 

Is Deinperaoy a Failure is a vital question 
today and in Current History Ex-Kaiser 
Wilbelin, Benito Mussolini, and Governor 
Ritebio (of Mary land) say ‘Emphatically yes,’ 
while Prof. Jttnes T. Shotwell says, no.’ In 
contse of his reply id the autocrats the 
Professor says : 


To conceive of detnociacj; iin terms of the 
mob is as unfair as to conceive of autocracies in 
tm^msof a Nero or an Ivan the Terrible. 

Instructive ate the ideas of the historian 
regarding the best form of government and 
Democracy c— 

This brings ns to a point which somehow is 
often forgotten in this world-old oMtroversy as 
• to the best form of government, we keep for- 
getting that we cannot get rid of the “people 
by concentrating our attention upon the monarch. 
They are always there, just as much there in 
monarchies as in republics ; and their interest 
in their own betterment is a continuing one 
under all forms of government Now after 
centuries of experimentation, we are finding that 
there is only one path of progress which does 
not turn back upon itselL Snd that is through 
the education and advancement of the entire 
nation. Education is as definitely called for in 
the field of politics as in art or science or 
literature : for politics is, after all, a part of the 
art of living. In its theoretic aspects it plays 
with the forces of economics, national charac- 
tensticB, geographical situations and the changing 
phenomena of material forces, as well as the 
inherited strennlh of ancient and accept^ ideals 
and in institntious pertinent to its need, it builds 
the architecture for a society to live in. Demo- 
cracy is a nation at school studying the great 
theme of human adaptation. But it should not 
be forgotten that this schooling has only just 
begun ; for there never were any complete 
democracies in the world before our day. There 
was slavery to falsify its antique counterpart ; 
there was privilege to modify and limit its capa- 
cities in the early modern period. Its advent is 
BO recent that only now has it begun to grapple 
with the final problem of its great concerns, 
namely, the inter-relation of the States in which 
it has taken its most enduring form. 

Demociratic Exfebiments Still Evolving 

This newness of democracy means that it has 
not by any means completed any of its experi- 
ment. It is still working with a parliamentary 
form which it has inherited from the earlier days 
of the formation of the national State, when 
representation rested primarily upon the basis of 
an agricultural society. Representation according 
to Icmities is the simplest and oldest method 
that has been devised, and is valid in so far as 
these localities have political personality based 
upon local interests and pdints Of view. But the 
cross-section of any nation that has achieved 
industrial democracy is not the same as that of 
the agricultural era, and representative govern- 
ment must take account of the transforinatlon 
that is going on withiu the State and adapt itself 
to the new situation. There will be^ thCTefore, 
many changes in the form of democratic govern- 
ment with reference to the problem of represen- 
tation. ^ 


Post War Oerinan Hind 

F ost War Geimasy ia to some a tatnre 
tetm, to some others a beipless object of 
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pity, to otbers again a ctiriosity ; bat to 
all Germany is of eti^rossiag interest, and 
it will be of interest to ns all to hear one 
of the greatest German novelists of the day, 
Lion Feuohtwanger, the author of ‘Jew Suss, 
and ‘The Ugly Dnohess,’ on The German 
mind in London Express. 

“There is much tsJk in Germany just now of 
what is known as ‘Suchliohkeit’— ‘thingliness,’ a 
practical realism which insists on getting down 
the brass tacks of Ufe. Berlin is fond of calling 
itself the most American city in Europe. It is 
‘the thing’ to laugh at enthusiasms and force down 
emotions to the sphere of things measurable 
and real. 

“As soon,v however, as you pass beyond the 
newspapers and literary coteries, and leave the 
great city of Beilin, you hud. that all this 
Americanism is external. It is paint ; a modish 
pose which has no bearing on the true character 
of the nation. 

“If you want to find a factor compaon to eveiy 
German, a dominant characteristic in terms of 
which you can calculate all his other peculiarities, 
you had best turn to his bourgeois idealism. “Yes, 
despite all his shrieking protestations of Americsaa- 
ism there is still a wealth of religion and meta- 
physical spsculation in the German,” 

Surprise may follow Herr Feuchtwanger s next 
assertion— that politics “do not appeal to the 
German, foreign affairs leave him cold, and the 
class-war interests him little.” Th^en— . 

The musical feeling of the German is right 
down deep within him. It is surprisingly sure 
and swift to condemn the cheap and inartistic. 
“He has little love of pomp, but great sympathy 
for well-produced drama. His craving for culture 
is constant, hard to satisfy, and often rather 
pedantic. 

“German literature is not light and pleasant, 
but the Germans write and read more books than 
any other people under the sun. Their ^ scientific 
literature is more theoretic than practical — it is 
twice as comprehensive as that of any other race, 
and is absorbed not merely by a narrow circle of 
seholars, but by the whole country. “The German 
inquires ‘Why ?’ and ‘Wherefore T oftener and 
with greater insistence than any other nation. 
Less frequently than others he asks ‘What for ? 
and even then he does not press overhard for an 
answer. “Despite his lip-parade of practical realism 
and his mucn-tidked-of business, instinct, the 
German is a fundamonlally reflertive being. He 
is slow to the point uf awkwardness, kindly, heavy- 
mannered, contemplative, and reliable. 


!No Speed Limit 

‘Speed’ is the cry of the age, and Prof, 
A. M. Low is of opinion (as can be seen 
from his article in the Daily Mail) that there 
is no spt»6d limit for man : 

“That every one should appreciate the import- 
ance of speed is very .material. We must accustom 
ooraelyes to the idea that in the future 5uu miles 


per hour in the air will be an every'-day— or 
night—afiPair. 

. •'There is no limit , The suggestion that speed 
Will kill Is as out-^f-date as the famons medical 
exprassloii of opinion eighty years ago to the 
efreet that sixty mites per hour might be fatal 
to the heart s action. 

“Speed is BO relative that without its accom- 
wnying sm^ations it is virtually unnoticeable. 
,The rapid development of engines, of ^eotrical 
methods of transmission, and the eoouomioal use 
of fuel are all leading to a deoreasing weight and 
am increase of speeq in our travelling vehicles. 
When we remain in constant touch with homes 
and offices throughout opr tours all over the 
world at speeds which will render it possible to 
pay week-end visits to India, we shaU lose the fear 
of bodily translation, and we only mok for more 
comfort or new means of thought transmission 
in order that our dwindling bodies can be saved 
from all exertion. 

“In motor-cars it is not only high speed that 
causes danger, it is the immense forces produced by 
chauging the direction of motion uf a relatively 
heavy body. In airplanes we mav travel so fast 
that th‘=i heating effect of the air, becomes import- 
tant. Even to day it is necessary to get rid 
of the electrical charges, upon the silk skin of 
airships produced by the rush of wind. Who knows 
but that these very forces may not eventually 
be turned to useful account until we regard this 
world as a mere ianding-groand in the path of 
travel so vast as to be beyond conception,” 

“Wide-world travel is not an accomplished 
fact, it is only beginning. How interesting it 
well be when the inhabitants of Central Africa 
take week-end excursions to Hyde Park on Sunday 
morning, or when the necessary power is trans- 
mitted over half a continent from centralised 
coal-mines.” 


Marriages and Divorce which wi^ s 
, the day : 

In this age of speed speedy divorces’ are 
not however, so much in the air as they 
are taken to be. The Literary Digest quotes 
Judge Appell from the Baltimore Sun to 
prove that old-fashioned marriages are still 
in fashion 

“In this crountry marriages were 8,7 a thousand 
of population in 1800 ; Jliey were 10,2 a thousand 
in 1906 ; they averaged 10.52 a thousand for the 
years 1922-25. 

“Thirty-eight per cent, of the inhabitants of the 
United States were married in 1910. according 
to the census figures for that year. This propor- 
tion had increased to more than 40 per cant in 
1926. Despite a prevailing opinion to the contrary, 
our people are continuing to marry in normal 
numbers. The figure of* a 25 per cent fall in 
marriage licenses can reflect nothing but a local 
or tempoiary fluctuation. ^ ^ 

“Art for the increase of divorce, while it is 
rapid, it still strikes at only a very small minority 
of American homes. Out of something over 
24,000,000 couples in this country, 180,686 secured 
divorces in 1926. 
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V This mnch ^married dreaded phenomenon of the 
defying Ameircan home is somethincf that every 
body talks about as tho it were a fact Bomewhere, 
but always remote from our own circle of friends, 
Looking about us in bur own nefchbourhood, we 
m happy, prosperinfir families, sucn as we knew 
in our youth. We do see broken homes here 
an^here but very much in the minority 
/l^e tendencies towards materialism selfishness 
epiritnal Jnsolvenoey and sense-ffratifioation which 
I emphasized above are present and obvious 
everywhere. They are incroaBina to an ominous* 
i^ent. But they stiU are very far from infecting 
the American home universally. The drift has 
not become so powerful as to be irresistible. 


Turkey’s Eeligious Outlook 

Turkey was much ^ agitated over the 
Christian propaganda in American Schools. 
But Turkey is fair to all religions as will 
appear from an article by Md. Asim Bey 
in Vakul (quoted by the Literary Digest 
tor May 19, 1928.) 

“Turkish laws do not permit any diN.-rfaiination 
in dealings as between Moslems and Chri«tiaas. 
Any one may profess any religion he chosses. 
'Such matters of conscience lie outside the duties 
of government, The fact that the educational 
system of the Turkish republic is based upon 


secular firiociples.” adds Asitm *'is not an excuse 
for making Christians out ot Turkish children.*^ 


Silk Cultaire 

The China devoted in the Mky 

issue a great deal df aRention to silk, atid 
the following will shoo that there are reasons 
for it 

The astounding increase in the production of 
artificial silk during the past few years, and the 
enormous profits made the companies engaged 
in the development of that industry, read almost 
like a romance. As pointed out by the founders of 
one of the most important of the artificial silk 
producing companies, the world’s population is in- 
creasing at a faster rate than can be kept pace 
with by the production of silk cmd cotton goods 
for clothing : which simply means that every bit of 
additional fabric for olotning that can be produced 
must find a ready consumption. This accounts for 
the fact that the enormous production of fabrics 
of artificial silk and artificial wool (for wool. too. 
now has a very good substitute) has not affected 
the world’s consumption of silk, cotton or woolen 
goods. 

Following is a table kindly supplied by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Statistical Department 
giving statistics of the import of artificial silk. etc. 
into Shanghai during the past three years. 


Artificial Silk Floss and Yam, Piculs. 
„ „ & Cotton Piece G-oods Yds. 

„ „ & Woollen „ „ „ 

„ ., Piece Goods 


7.925. 1926. 1927. 

27,233 42.781 82,169 

2,191.090 3,663.698 5,1.30.123 

18,3.442 368.781 221.473 

1,114,229 1,151.304 869,193 


The silk export trade of Shanghai is, as large 
this year as ever, yet great quantities of artificial 
silk are being used in Europe and America for 
the manufacture of fabrics that are finding a ready 
sale. ^ 

In Shanghai, perhaps unknown to the general 
public, a very big industry in artificial silk and 
artificial woolen goods has arisen. In fact, fabric 
of this nature is actually being manufactured iu 
Shanghai on a large scale and shipped to Europe 
and America, some of the stuff being of such high 

S uality and beautiful design as to compare more 
lan favourably with that of Europeau manufacture. 
Strangely enough, this local production is not 
all used to satisfy local demand, and large quan- 
tities of artificial silk fabric are imported. 

All of which goes to show how important is the 
silk industry, with which must be included the 
production and weaving of artificial silk, to 
Shanghai and China generally. 


'Bisks’ in Labour life 

'Measurement of 'Risk’ in connection 
with Labcur statistics’ forms the subject of 
an iulormative and remarkable article by 
J. W. Nixon in the International Labour 


Review, May. Risks include unemployment, 
sickness, accidents a 'confused Terminology’ 
and industrial disputes, each of which has 
been throughly studied, and the writer’s 
conclusion on their basis is this : 

The problem of measuring risk has not yet been 
reduced to a common set of principles. Though 
each of the risks has its special peculiarities which 
must necessarily be taken into account in measur- 
ing the risk, yet there are certain common princi- 
ples underlying the problem. 

For each social risk, two different rates can 
can be calculated, frequmicy and severity ; and 
though in practice prominence has been given iu 
certain social risks to the former (e. g. in accident) 
and in other social risks to the latter (e. g. in 
unemployment), both are necessary if the whole 
problem of the risk is to be understood. The fre- 
quency rate corresponds to the probability of an 
event ; the chance of being injured by accident 
is a measure similar to that of the chance of death 
or the “probability of dying within the year” of 
the actuary. The severity rate is a measure of 
the loss occasioned by mch events and is of value 
to the worker in giving the number of days of 
work he is liable to lose and to the employer or 
the State in giving the amount v of compensation 
which may have to be paid, or the amount of 
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turoijdoiii^ {ima lost, lltus rate is tin* tM itf"' 
chief ralne for parposes of for insuraaoe or 
compeDsatiolh 

IhM era two methocle of calculating this 
st?wnty rate— -on wnich the time lost on a sinsrle 
dajr is taken as measure, and the other in which 
the tiLue lost over a certain period is taken. Both 
of these applications are justihable. Where the 
pheiihmeLM:^ .la fairly oontinnons and not sabjept 
to seoden t^id nnexpeoted events (a^ nnetiiploy- 
meal sod aiokh^/ the usual method of a “sample 
severity rate” m satifilactory, even though there 
may be, and oft^n is m regard to anemplojment, 
a oonsiderable * turnover”. In the case of acci- 
dents, however, though statistics show that there 
is a remarkable uniformity in the average casual- 
ty rate over a period of years, yet within these 
periods the events often happen with sudden and 
erratic movements, and it is more desirable to 
ealcalate the time lost by considering not a single 
day but a long period. The source and nature of 
the statistics also determine which of these 
methods is to be used* 

Hitherto there has. been no general survey of 
^the problem of social risk as a whole. In some 
oases, the evil has not been considered at all from 
the point of view of a risk. The risk of burning 
unemployed by reason of a strike or lockont may 
be as important to the workers in some countries 
^or industries as the risk of becoming disabled 
ithrough sickness or accident, and the loss of 
production may be as serious to employers or the 
community as the loss through other risks, yet 
the statistics of industrial disputes have not 
hitherto been compiled with a view to measuring 
this risk. 

'Wbat America thinks of the Afghan Tour 
The Amir rather the King of Afghanistan 
IS iback to bis territories, but he still looms 
laife in the press of the Continent of the 
New World. Interesting and significant 
are the following remarks of The New 
Republic. 

Shortly before the Ameer of Afghanistan began 
his triumphal tour of Hurope, the papers earned 
an inconspiottoua report of the opening, of ^ air 
illne oonnecting Tashkent in Turkestan with Kabul, 
^the capital of Afghanistan. The line hs operated 
iby the Russiaa govemnient and connect with 
'the air route from Moscow to Tashkent. There is 
mo railroad across Afghanistan. The map shows 
bow the rails have pushed up to Q^tta and 
Peshawar on the Indian bi^er, and to Kopshk on 
the Turkestan border, but the final link is lacking. 
The Hindu Eoo^ mountains may partly account 
tor its absenOfe, but trade history, <^ers a better 
raplanaticm. From time to thne, before the Wm, 
British or Russian interests would project a rail- 
road into Afghan^iStan, only to tod meir pl^ 
obstructed by jealous Russian or Bntish interests. 
So the Only western approach to India was by s^ 
toe totttoernmost r;*il route across wm at to 
level of nortoem Mamemuria, and .Afghanistan 
remained, as (%ioherln recently oallM it, a forh^ 
fit toe junction of to Asifitlo .ti^ 
this totress is cteJhnTng new attention. The King 
^LJEfigland ffave the AmOer and his utieen a 


doubly xmt welcome Oh Im wiAliit month, 
never referred to the. Angfo-Afghau waiu, a^p^ 
looked away politely m toe carriage when the 
aon^chada^ Ameer blew his nose with his fingers. 

ment V to Ruamaa^m vw .dMomate and fellow 
Sven if thsdr hoepitanty should fail to 
outshine King George^g^ toey would still have 
stolen a znardh pn Pto Amanullah is used to 
goinji^hoine in a caravan, Now he can go home 
in a Russian aeroplane, 

Oolom* Pr^udioe I^iiig 

ft is relreehing to learn this from ;3%g 

World Tomorrow V 

Two Negroes have . been asked to oontribute 
to the new Bucyolo pedtii Britannioa. Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois wdl wri te on the literature, of the Negro ; 
James Weldon Johnson 0n Negro music* 

Paclfisti^pirit 

The same journal — pacifist itself ^has from 
the pen of Reinhold Niebuhr the following 
on the pacifist position : 

The Validity of the pacifist position rests in a 
general way upon the assumption that men are 
mtelligent and moral and that a generous attitude 
toward them will ultimately, if not always imme- 
diately, discover, develop and challenge what is 
best m them. This is a large assumption which 
every specific instance will not justify. The 
strategy of love therefore involves some nsfcs are 
not as great as they are sometimes made to appear 
for the simple reason that love does not only 
discover but it creates moral purp we. The cynic 
who discounts the moral potentialities of human 
nature seems always to verify bis critical appraisal 
of human nature for the reason that his very scep- 
ticism lowers the moral potentialities of the individnaTs 
and groups with which he deals. On the other 
hand, the faith which assumes generpsity in to 
fellowman is also verified because it tends to 
create what it assumes. If a nation assumes that 
there is no protection against the potential peril 
of a neighbor but the force of arms, its assump- 
tion is all too easily lustified. for s aspicion creates' 
suspicion, fear creates fear, and hatred creates 
hatred. It is interesting to note in this oon- 
neotion how in the relations of France and 
Germany since the war evei^ victory or seeming 
victory of the nationalists in Germany has given 
strength to the ohauvinists of France^ and vice 
versa ; while every advantage for toe toroes of 
one nation which believe in trust haa resulted In 
an almost immediate adwtage feu the trustworthy 
elements in the otoer, pence the contest between 
the apostles df fotoe and the apostles of love can 
never be decided purely on the basis of scientific 
evidenoa The character of the evidence is 
determined to a great degree by the assumptioog 
itoon which sooial lelatoms are. initiated. This is 
toe foot which gives the champions of the stca 
of love the right to venture beyond the 
whioh a oooL and calcolatiiig sanity would < 

It may not be true that leve never f " 

is true that love « oreates its own m 

they are always greater than would seeip 

from the standpoint of a merely critical obsetter. 




Beturned Emigrants at Hatiabnrz 

I understand that the Government of 
India is now in communication with the 
Government of Bengd regarding the possi- 
bility of emigration to Mala 3 ra being arranged 
for those returned emigrants at Matiaburz 
who are anxious to take up employment in 
the country. It will not be out of place to 
mention here that the following standard 
wage rates have been fixed in certain areas 
in Malaya for Indian labourers on estates; 

Men Women 

(per day) (per day) 

Fairly healthy and 50 Mamam 40 Malayam 

easily aooessible Dollar Cents Dollar Cents 
tracts ^ 12 annas « 10 annas 

(Province Wellesly) approximately 

Rather unhealthy, 

inaocessible and 58 Malayam 46 Malayam 

costly iracts Dollar Cents Dollar Cents 

(Inland districts **14 annas *11 annas 

of Penana) approximately approximately 

The Government is endeavouring to pay 
its own employees these rates and an effort 
is being made to get the standard rates 
applied to private employees in other areas. 

It is now for the returned emigrants at 
Matiaburz to make their ohoioe. 1? they get 
an opportunity to go to Malaya let them go 
after knowing these facts and figures. I 
do not know anything about the cost of 
living in Malaya but Ibere can be no doubt 
that it will be higher than that of India. It 
is necessary io explain everything Jo these 
unfortunate pObple before their departure to 
Mtteya. 

1 am glad that the Governtnent of India 
is now t^ing to do something for these 
people. Mt S. A* Waiz, Assistant Secretary 
of the Impmdal IndUo Citizenship Assooia- 
lion of Bombay, wrote to me in bis tetter 
of 88th January: 


“I may tell you that the Elucatiqn Dapartment 
of the Government of India is borribiy slow and 
indifferent towards these unfortunate people. 

After my last visit to Calcutta in 1926 the 
Government of India had definitely promised to 
ameliorate the helpless condition of these wretched 
countrymen of ours, but inspite of our repeated 
reminders their condition continues to be as bad 
as ever.’’ 

The problem of these returned emigrants 
has been continually before the Indian 
public and the Government for the last seven 
or eight years. After a good deal of agita- 
tion in the press Mr. Andrews was able to 
persuade the Indian Government to give 
Rs. ten thousands to the Indian Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee, which did use- 
ful work for more than a year. But as soon 
as this committee ceased to exist the Go- 
vernment, so far as we know, ^ did not do 
anything to ameliorate the condition of these 
wretched returned emigrants. A number of 
them died miserable deaths living as do in 
the most unhealthy quarter of Calcutta. If 
the Government had been at all careful 
about these people it could have done a 
great dealfo improve the lot of these people 
by inviting the agsis^oe of some non- 
official workers, as it dlA in 1921, but it did- 
n’t do aDything of this^^e^^ 

Yesterday I interviewed some of these 
returned emigrants. More than ftye hundred 
of them have already got their uamoa 
registered at the Emigration office to be sent 
to Malaya. There still remain a few misled 
by some midoontents to believe that they 
may be sent to Trinidad or British Guiana. 
Of this tiiere seems to be no possibility. 1 
faavb due suggestion to make in this oon- 
nectioQ. Leaflets written In yernaoular 
should be distributed among these people 
giving alt possible information about Malaya 
and. luting these people to mako their ohoioh. 




Five yeate ttf e tome of these impte 

were sent to maoriti^t br the Government 
and most of tlmm retafnea again, 
to live here in those dirty qaartors ! It is to 
be hoped that the Govemoient would give 
comtideiation lo this suggestm^^ 

Joinl and (^hota 

My notes in the Modem Bcvi&w of 
Match on this subject have attracted much 
wider attention than I expected. The Indian 
Daily Mail of Kenya, the Zanzibar Voice, 
the African Chronicle of Sonth Africa, and 
the Vriddhi of Fiji have commented upon 
them. I have read these comments carefully 
and with an open mind bnt they have only 
convinced me of the rightness of the views 
and sentiments expressed by the poet 
Tagore, Mehatma Gandhi and Dinbandhu 
Andrews. The Poet is absolutely right 
when he says “Our only right to be in South 
Africa at all is that the Native Africans, 
to whom the soil belongs, wish us to be 
there.” I am afraid our colonial critics 
take a different attitude and thus there is 
a fundamental difference between our views. 
It is not a question of mere sentiments 
or over-suspiciousness as the Zanzibar Voice 
puts it If our compatriots in the Colonies 
have an earnest desire to serve the cause 
of the Natives, let them do so by opening 


but hypoi^y b^ind it and wn . must 
i^ise to bb hypocrites iie companjr 

of the 9ritisb« the British ImperlatistB in India 
have been saying t^^^ are the trualees 
of tiie dnn^ millioi^ and we know to our 
opst what' this What 

reatons beve we got suppose that the 
British Imperialist in Fiji or Kenya is 
different from his eousio in India ? And 
then what guarimtee is there that we shall 
not be as bad tmetees qf the Africans or 
the Fijians as the British have been. The 
probability is that we sbell be innch worse. 
A slave will prove a much worse alave^ 
owner than a free men. During the days 
of slavery the slaves received the harsliest 
possible treatment at the hands of their own 
countrymen under toe service of the white 
planters. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who understands the 
mentality of our countrymen abroad much 
better than any one else, has written 

'I fear that if the British Imperialist rulers 
offer the Indian emigrants in any part of the 
world, sufficient inducement, they will succumb 
and imagine that they are 'equal partners’ not 
knowing that they are bat 'Jackals’.” 

It will be really unfortunate if our oolonid 
compatriots fall a victim to this policy 
of 'Joint imperialism’ so aptly called as 
'Jackal policy' by Mr. CF. Andrews. 

Port Hare College 


schools and hospitals for them, by living 
among them and devoting a part of their 
charities to their institutions. No doubt 
they have done a great deal of good to 
Natives but indirectly. Will our critics 
tell us how much good they have done 
directly ? With the exception of the late 
Mr. M. A. Desai I do not know of any 
Indian leader in East Africa who stood up 
for the rights of the Africans. Let us 
cease to talk of the Natives in a pitronising 
manner as most of our leadeis in the 
colonies have been doing. The very idea 
of trusteeship has something of toe superior 
attitude so frequently taken up by the 
“whitss” and we^ who have suffered at their 
hands^ must not copy thrir arrogance. It 
is aB very xdoe to si^ on toe papm^ that 


Shrijut Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi^ a promL 
nent worker of South Africa, has, at my 
request, sent the following communication 
about the College at Fort Hare 

"As desired by you I give here my views 
regarding the Fort Hare College Scheme. The 
"(iendeinen’s Agreement” states that better . 
provision shall be made for Indian Students 
at Fort. Kara and the Indian Community 
in South Africa has generally agreed to 
this proposal with the exception of a few short 
sighted people who cannot at present seC beyond 
the political horizon. There is no fear of losing 
diginity or des^ading oneself by attending this 
college Which has been a great boon to the 
members of the Indian Community in the past 
1 know that Indian students had some difficulty in 
their meals when attending this College, bnt I was 
told by revpciiiriMe peopto that this defect ecmld 
be easily xme^ moyided^^thiM» wmsal^r 

ntFinber of IndifCi . Btudf 
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Ni#m are ntomsamg, 33iig is their coantry 
iBaaA m have no zielit lo gromble at the 
anrangement made hy the Rt. Son. Sastri, 
Of course it will be left tb the leaders to 
decide when the final arramrement are made. 
The Poet jfobindiaoath Tagore, has rightly 
rebnsed Habib . Motaa and his crowd and he hi^ 
sounded the right note at the right moment and 
his, statement haa been greatly appreciated by 
mmority of people prB. Africa. Why shonld the 
Natives, who Jiltoa this College, be consider^ 
Ipim than Hie Indians ? Professor Jabava who takes 
l4tni and the European Professors who teach 
oHier i^ieets are Qualified to teach stnoente in 
ai^ Ocmege of the world. I am afraid the 
agitation against this College is carried on with 
j^the personal and ulterior motives by people who 
have no mklfng of what education is and I should 
wto the India public not to be misled by the 
writings of irresponsible people who represent 
none except themselves* 

A Responsible Statement 

The Secretaries of the Congress in 
South Africa write in the Natal Advertiser : — 

“The objections raised against the facilities for 
higher education at Fort Hare are ridiculous and 
beyond the comprehension of any-one claiming 
that men aro equal and that one^s education and 
character should, if at all, be the line of demarcation. 
What ope would like to say to these objectors is 
that if it IS ^e proper thing to claim to sit 
alongside the European for your studies why not 
alongside a native of the country ? If the European 
does the wrong by refusing this right, has the 
Indian the right to look down upon a native and 
refuse to sit alongside of him ? We have yet 
to learn that two wrongs make a right. What is 
more , regrettable about these objection to Fort 
Hare is that it savours of base ingratitude in 
return for, what that institution has done for 
several Indian youths. We are sure if these young 
men^ who have gone to England from Fort Hare 
for their, further studies are to learn of what is 
being said about their Alma Mater, their bl^ 
will boil.” 

In view of these opinions so ably 
expressed by Sanyasi Bhawani Dayal, Vice- 
President of the Natal Congress and the 
Congress Secretaries, the Indian public 
should reject the irresponsible utterances 
of our Chhoia Imperilists. 

An Advice to Mr. C. F. Andrews 

Tbe editor of Indian Views of South 
Africa after strongly oriticising Mr. Andrews’ 
article on the Bound Table Agreement pub- 
lished in the Modem JRemeto of April 1923, 
offers him the following piece of advice 

We know we are in very ball odour with the 
Eev. Andrews and oHner of our vmaerables simmy 
because we refuse to be merceBaTy-minded slaves 
of expedienoy— because we try to stick to the 
the truth and damn the cons^uenoes. Nevei^e- 
less, we Wlll venture to prow him a Woraof 


well-meant advice, and that is ; Shun, pities, aa 
you would the devil, to ar® both of a kin-- 
because Saint and Politician ate diametrically 
antagcmistic terms ^To the Hev* C. F. Andrews 
who IS a gentle!, sweet, saemficing eeryaiit c| 
humanity— whose noble fire to serve Him and 
His oppressed creatures knows no bounds— who, 
while himself sick spends sleepless nights tending 
small pox victims ; crosses oceans to suo^ur the 
poor and the needy— To him— To this Hod’s, own 
good Charlie Andmws we humbly take off our 
hat* But to the other Androws who^after ^the 
style of Dr. Jaokyls Mr* Hyde— is budding out into 
a polished diplomat ; who pays smiling courts to 
ministers and Viceroys and hobnobs with the 
cunning forces of politics, parties, expediency and 
propaganda, we would say : Please chuck it** The 
game is not worth the candle.” 

I am afraid the Editor of the Indian 
Views has been rather quarter of a century 
too late. If he had only given this wholesome 
advice in 1904 it should certainly have been 
in time to prevent the misguided activities of 
this gentleman. Then the immense mischief 
that he bad done sinoe that time would have 
been prevented and evil nipped in the bud, 
to use the phrase of the editor. The blessed 
Indenture system should have then continued 
at least five years longer and the many 
improvements made in the position of our 
people in Ceylon, Malaya, Fiji and other 
colonies should have been delayed at least 
by a decade, Alas ! now it is too late to 
shut Mr. Andrews’ activities in watertight 
compartments. We sympethise with Mr. 
Editor for the keen disappointment that is in 
store for him. 

Though this Andrews is a humanitarian his 
humanity is not divided in different compart- 
ments, educational, sooial and political eta, and 
he will continue to serve the cause of India in 
all these fields as a humanitarian in spite of 
the advice of the Editor of the Indian Views, 

Hiitdn or Indian ? 

Our readers will remember that His 
Excellency the Governor of P. M. 8 . while 
referring to the appointment of Honourable 
Mr. S. Veeraaamy of Kuala Lumpur as a 
member of the Federal Council, uttered the 
following words:— 

“Aongh the community Which is represwited 
now bV Hr. Veerasamy is called ‘ the Indian oom- 
mauto, we regard it as iuolading Ceylonese, and' 
him ae eepeoituiy repr6a»nHng Hindu on . 

ihi$ Ommty 

It was deoidedly a mischievous move 
to put Hie Indian oommunity of Malaya pn 
a wrong track and it has prodneed its 
d^red effect* The Mohammedans of j^lang 
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bate pasaed a; fesdlntionfor apeoial reapresee** 

Tbe Tamil Nesan makea the folio wioft 
commeiite cm this sobjeot 

“We Btiok to the conviction that flie indfaiii 
whatever his caste or creed will ever act in the 
true interests of his commnnity when he ie placed 
in a position of trust and responsibility. In this 
respect we are happy to find that the Government 
of India has not allowed itself to be swayed by 
any other considerations but the fitness of the pex^ 
son to his task. We have in mind the appoint- 
ment of the first Agent of the Government of India 
who was not a Hindu and the present one who 
is not a Tamil. The interests of the Indian 
labourer never suffered but on the contrary, con- 
siderably improved under their paternal care. 
Appropriately enough we have at present a 
Molnmedan of eminence in the person of Sir 
Mohammed Habibullah Sahib Bahadur in charge of 
the port folio of Emigration to Government of 
India. This brings back to our mind that 
in the last Commission of enquiry into 
labour conditions in Malaya it was Khan Bahadur 
Abraed Thamby Maricar who accompanied Mr. 
Marioribanka the only other member. All the 
above adds force to our contention that the 
Indians anroad have nothing to fear from any 
distinct ion brought about by religion or nativity. 
Reverting to our original suggestion we wish to add 
that any other line of conduct will land us in endless 
difficulties and greatly disturb the peaceful 
progress of the community in these parts. 

As far as our experience goes we feel sure that 
the leading Mohamedans of Elaug have full faith 
in the capacity of the Hon. Mr. Veerasamy 
to protect and further their interests. We are 
sorry for the hasty action of the misguided section 
and we hope that better Counsels would prevail, and 
correct the wrong impression created. Just as we 
expert our Mohammedan and Christian brethren to 
acknowledge Mr. Veerasamy as the Indian re- 
presentative we make bold to say that our Hindu 
compatriots will welcome with similar enthusiasm 
the appointment of a Mohammedan gentleman in 
:he Straits Council 

We whole-heartedly support the views 
expressed by the Tamil Nesan and earnestly 
request Sir Hobibullah to take immediate 
action to stop this evil of eommunalism 
from spreading in the colonies, 

Xndian Servaits in Kenya 

I confess that 1 have read without 
any great regret the news cabled by the 
London correspondent of the L6ader that 
the Domestic Servants^ Bill, which orginaliy 
provided for the identification of native 
servants by finger-prints, photographs 
and registration, has been amended so as 
to indude Indiana also. Nothing will draw 
the two cornmnnitlea— the Indians and the 
AfricADS‘--nearer than common snSering at 
the hands of tbn whites. That will ulti- 


mately result in common action ou behalf 
df the two communities and thus there 
will be a greater ehanoe of the removal 
oi these disabUitles. The solution of the 
Indian problems ia AMca does not lie in 
share m the trusteeship of the Africans 
and their nomination along with the 
Europeans to represent native interests** 
but in Am share of the sufiering of the 
dumb Africans, who are ^ildren of the 
soil and who will ultimately control her 
destinies. 

Hiudustftu Ka Xera foot 

Here is a resolutibn passed at the tenth 
anniversary of the Arya Pratiuidhi Sabha 
in Fiji 

“This tenth Anniversary of the Arya 
Pratinidbi Sabha of Fiji regards with 
contempt the words used by Mr. Ohowla 
(President, Indian Reform League) in a 
meeting of the Madrasis of Suva heM on 
26th December 1927 to the effect that the 
religious people are badmashes and do not 
know religion.*^ 

The annual report of the Indian Reform 
League for the year 1927 contains the 
following words 

There are, however, in the community, extre- 
mists who still advocate sectional unity at the 
expense of Indian unity as a whole, but their 
influence, owing to the recent formation of 
important associations, is on the wane. Their 
altitude is undoubtedly due to ignorance of local 
eondi lions, as some of these men are new arrivals 
in the Colony. The League trusts that these 
men will soon realise the folly of their actions and 
fall into line with others representing saner 
elements. 

Elsewhere in the same report we read 

‘There also arrived in the colony Pan^t 
Srikrishna, Aryasamaj preacher Thakur Swdar 
Singh and Prof. Amichand Vidyalank^, t^ohers 
by profession. We cannot agree with all they 
have said or done since their arrival, but we hope 
that after they have studied local oondiUoM they 
will become more liberal in their atutuae and 
act differently.” : 

So we cau easily understand for Whom 
the hints are meaut. 

Some mouths ago I received news of 
an Aryasamajist preacher in a colony whose 
only business was to coudemn the SanaianisU 
and the Muslims and now I learn that a 
Sanatanist has been reading 'Dayanand Timir 
Bhaskar’ a wretched book writes against 
the Aryasamaj, to his audiences. 

Pandit Tota Ram Sanadhya has sent, me 
a copy of a letter, alleged |o have been 
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TOiter by a Saaatanist plreaober in Indiav 
who is extremely anxious to go tp fiji 
Islands. The letter says that the AryaSamaj 
was established to uproot ali i>ftarmn and 
it urges the Sanatanists in fiji to oppose 
it with all their might even at the cost 
their lives ! 

It has been alleged that some Christians 
fahve joined bands with the Sanatanists in a 
chnsplmy against the Aryasamaj. 

■ Where will these things end ? Has not 
the time arrived when our religious associa- 
tions in India should take some steps to 
stop the undesirables from going to the 
colonies? We should specially draw the 
attention of Pandit Madan Mohan Malvia* Lala 
Lajpat Hal and Shriyut Narayan Swami to 
this subject. 

It was perhaps Bhartendu Harishchaudra 
who used in one of his books the phrase 
'Bindustan Ka Meva foof (Disunion, a 
peculiar fruit of India). Why should our 
Indian people be so anxious to introduce 
this peculiar fruit in Greater India also, we 
fail to understand. 

Indian Education in Tang^anyika 

On 29th May. 1928 Sir Donald Cameron 
the Governor of Tanganyika laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Indian Central School at 
Daressalaam. After the speeches of the 
Director of Education and Honourable Mr. 
8. N. Ghose, the Governor delivered a 
sympathetic speech which was much 
appreoiated by the Indiaus. Here is a report 
of the speech published in the Tanganyika 
opinion 

His excellency the Governor made an excellent 
speech whicl^had a r>ruround effect upon all those 
present on the o<.‘casion. He said that he required 
no thanks from the Indian community for coming 
over to that i-lace to I-.- able to lay the fouDdation 
of the school bniidiDgH, he had nothing more to 
add to what the Hon. the Director of education 
had already said except to conhne himself to two 
or three things in particular. First was the 
cootribntion of £3,000 by the Indian community 
already referred to by the Hon. the Director of Edu- 


cation. H. E. congmtnlhM te iedl^ 
on their readiness to co-operate With the (iovem** 
ment, EL E. Ijoined^ith the Hop. Wreotor 
of education in acknowledgifig ^e debt of 
obligation to the leaders of the fiidiaii comnmUity 
who came forward in the spirit of real seyvksc 
and brought to success the programme of raming 
the necessary funds* 

H.E. farther said that beside the M 
Central SchdoL Daives^Salaatn, the Government 
had in view the of grants-in-aid for the 

benefit of other schools in the terrllory. They 
were preparing a code of regulations for these 
sdiools whidi would in due coarse be laid before 
the Legislative Council for its approval and in 
which, he said, provision had been made for set- 
ting up a conncil to deal with questfons conneoted 
with the education of the Indian children. Befoie 
these draft regulations would be passed the 
Indian leaders would be given an opportunity to 
discuss them in conBultaiion with the Hon, the 
Director of education and other Government 
officials. 

Before he came to Tanganyika he had 
thought that while returning he should have 
the satisfaction to know that the young Tangan- 
yikan, bom of the Indian parents, the son of those 
who had been taking a large share in trade, in 
commerce, in public life of the Territory would 
now have the opportunity and the means of taking 
his due place m every phase of the public life 
and future development of the land of his adoption, 
H. E. wished every measure of Bucoess to the 
school. 

Lastly, he emphasised the fact that they should 
not forget that they were building not for to-day, 
not for to-morrow but for goner ations and ge- 
nerations to follow who would Continue to reap 
the benefit long, long after they (the present 
generations;/ had disappeared from this place, 
(prolonged cheers). 

The Governor, it may be noted, has 
sanctioned £5000 for the building of this 
Central sohool, 

Honourable Mr S. N. Ghose spoke of 
the May 29th 1928 as a red-letter day in 
the hi£^ry of Indian education in Tanga- 
nyika and praised the Governor for his 
wisdom and foreBight. No doubt Sir Donhld 
deserves every praise At the bauds of out 
compatriots in Tanganyika, for he has been 
absolutely jnst and ^nninely sympathetic 
towards them. 



India’s CangresB Presidentship 

Every tear, for a good many years, 
one has been reading in the papers 
that the coming session of the Indian 
National Congress will be a very 
important one, that the times are critical, 
that momentoQS issues have to be settled and 
vital problems solved, or words to the same 
effect. And then it has been argued that the 
circumstauces being such, this or that public 
man being possessed of this or that supreme 
qualification ought to be chosen to lead the 
army of constitutional or non-violent or 
passive (!) fighters to victory. And so some 
leading person has been elected president. But 
it does not seem that the country is on that 
acconnt any nearer the goal. If, however, we 
are blind and do not see that we are within 
sight of victory, can it be rightly claimed 
that the nearness of success is due to some 
one h iving presided over a particular session 
of the Congress and not some one else? Can 
it even be claimed that when victory comes 
it would be because the country had for its 
Congress presidents exactly the persons it 
had and not others? On the attainment of 
Swaraj, would it be right to claim that the 
result was due entirely or even mainly to 
the sittings oi the Congress? 

This year, as in years past, a discussion 
is going on in the papers as to who should 
be elected president far the next session of 
the Congress. We are not among the king- 
makers and have not the least desire to 
poach on their preserve. But as journalists 
we may be allowed to say a few words. 

For some years past the Congress has been 
run by the Swarajists, who claim to be non-co- 
operators both within and outside the Councils 
whereas your orthodox and old-faBhioned 
noh-ob-Ojierators waged their non-violent war 
only ohtside theph The Swarajists also 
profess to, h«9ieve t^ efflcienoy of mvil 
di8obed%oe as the l<Ut weapon iu their 
armouKy. It seems to os that, as exoept 


Mahatma Candhi, no other past president of 
the Congress eTor led a oarapaifu of non-- 
violent resistance to despotism in India or 
abroad, and as these persons, including 
Qandhiji, have had their say from the Con- 
gress presidential chair, it would be a 
novelty and an experiment worth trying 
if this year we had as president one 
who has led a campaign of non-violent resists 
ance in India. There have been several each 
campaigns hitherto: that led by Mahatma 
Gandhi in Champaran, Bihar; the campaigns 
which the Sikhs fought to the death in and 
about Guru-ka-Bagh, Nauakana Sahib and 
Jaito ; the present Bardoli campaign ; etc. It 
would be fitting, therefore, if some leading 
Sikh campaigner or Mr. V’allabhbhai Patel 
were chosen to preside over the next session 
of the Congress. 


The Swarajist’s Claim of 
Nou-Co-operatiou 

It has been said above that the Swarajists 
claim to be non-co-operators within and out- 
side the Councils. Those who are not 
Swarajists have often pointed out that there - 
have been numerous occasions when this 
claim could not be consistently maintained. 

A few days ago a correspondent sent us a 
note, entitled “A Swarajist M. L. A. on the 
Swaraj Party and its Leader,” in which he 
gave some extracts from Mr. C. 8. Kmiga 
Iyer’s “Fatiier India.” We have not seen the 
book and are mot in a position to pronounce 
any opinion on the subjeoi What is need^ 
is that all parties should be what they pro- 
fess to be, and should olaim to be what they 
really are. If ciroumstanoes neceasitals^^^^^e 
change of palicy, there should be an opOo 
declaration of such change. The extraete 
sent to us are given below : 

“With the passing away of Mr. 0. R Das, the 
Swarm Pasty, under the leaderahim of Buidil 
MotUal Nelnru, imporoeptibly settled down to a 
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polloy of oppOBition own co-ope^Atlon* Obstraotion, 
whiob had succeeded in Hengai iP suspending 
dyarchy, the last a^ievement pf the Deshabandhu. 
'was after his passing away, suspended aotuilly. 
if not verbally, as an active policy of the party. 
In the winter sassioM of the Legislative Assembly 
of 1926-27. the Swaraj^ Party abstained from making, 
as in previous yean, the rejeotion of the finance 
Bill on the ground of "no taxation withont re- 
presentation” a narty question. Last year, when 
Miss Mayo's “thrice damned” member of the 
Swaraj Party moved the rejection of the Finance 
Bill, he was clearly incurnng the dis^easure of 
the mighty stalwart who led the Party. The 
SecreftiTy and the whip of the Swaraj Party re- 
mained neutral when the motion was pressed to 
a division. The leader of the Party was absent 
fppm the House, only irresponsible extremists like 
Lala Lajpat Rai, also known as “the Lion of the 
Punjab, and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, also 
known as the “Dharmatma” (the soul of goodness)^ 
and their satellites voted for the extreme step, 
but not the saner Swarajists. Surely this is not 
Swarajist uUiru' iiori. but plain and simple cO'- 
operation.” Pp. 1M-7J. 

“Pandit Nehru has roused the suspicion of the 
extremists in the country, who fear that he and 
his party might even seicede from the Congress 
like the old moderates and go over completely to 
the side of the Government and work the Reforms, 
if the Government accept the compromise, which 
clearly falls short of Dominion status. If he has 
roused their siypicioDS. he has done so deliberately 
and with open eyes. The Pandit has never been 
a believer in the spiritual idealism of the East, or 
the Socialism of the West. He is a man of the 
world with abundant commonsense and a pene- 
trating head for practical politics. So far as 
temperament, taste and outlook are concerned, he 
has more iii common with the conservative 
aristocrat of Eo gland than middle-class Liberal 
and Labour Parties,” P. 155, 


The Next Congress Exhibition 

The papers are discussing what things 
are to be allowed to be exhibited in the next 
Congress Exhibition in Calcutta. It is, we 
suppose, correct to assume that these latter- 
day Congress Exhibitions are Swadeshi exhi- 
bitions. If so, evidently only those things ought 
to be exhibited there which are Swadeshi. In 
the widest sense— a sense which would suit the 
purposes of the foreign administrators and 
exploiters of India alike, everything made in 
India is Swadeshi But there is another 
meaning of Swadeshi more acceptable to 
Indians imd m in accord with the spirit 
of tl^ Swadeehi Ineyem Mind is superior 
to matter and man to materials. In India 
that alone is a genuine Swadeshi arriole 
which is produced by a oombination of Indian 
skilled and unskiUed labour, Indian capital 
and Indian direction and management Pre- 


ferably such labour, oa|>ital, 
direoHon should be entirely Indito. Ifot 
unless these are Indian at least for ^e luc^t 
part, the goods produced eaniiot be 
oonsidered Swadeshi. If the ma^inorf und 
the raw materials be also Indian, tb# ;^ 
be a matter for satiafaotibn. But as India 
does not manufacture most kinds of 
nery, the use of maohinery made 
has to be allowed, and there is no harm iu 
using imported raw materials also, where 
necessary. But foreign maohinery ought 
not to be allowed to be exhibited in a 
Swadeshi exhibition. 

Crusade against the Citjr Oolle(re 

The Amrita Bazar JFbfnlia, which is a 
paper owned and condacted by Hindus, 
writes 

No student will be admitted into any of the 
Colleges in the Punjab unless he signs a pledge, 
at the time, of admission, that he will take no 
part m political activities of any kind as long as 
he is a student of that college. If students in the 
Punjab have any sense of self-respect they will 
give a wide berth to Government Colleges. But 
we are not very sanguine, for we find that, in 
Calcutta, Colleges from which students have been 
spelled or otherwise punished for partioipatioa 
in politics continue to draw as before a large 
number of students while all the fury is reserved 
for a College, the politics of which has all along 
been , ardent nationalism, but which Imd the 
temerity to claim some indulgence for the 
religious faith of its founders and conductors. 

The college referred to is the City College 
of Calcutta. 

Our contemporary adds : 

There are colleges in which the hearing of 
lectures on the scripture of the religion to Which 
the college bebngs is made compulsory for ril 
students and where even in the general dassea 
pungent criticism is made of other religions and 
from where politics is banned. But these colleges 
have all along challenged the students to de 
their worst wim impunity. How to explain this 
when we remember the crusade against another 
inoffensive denominational Collage ? The matter 
is one of psychological speonlatton. People who 
are themselves weak have an inaOnotive desire tO' 
persecute odiers who are weak like them. These 
very people will, however, avoid taking up thei 
challenge of the strong. The well-known story 
of "Brahma* and the deputation of goats readily 
comes to mind. 

The ’^ihoffensive denominational coUege’\ 
referred to above is the City College. 

In thn prospectus of the C. U. 8. St 
Paul’s College in Calcutta, which is given 
to all students who want to join it, the 
follomng smUnm^ within two 

thi/^ black upt^ht lines, oceura pnder fhn 
hiding, *'Bslmovs life and 





of ooDfmenoa k the matter of 
peraomtl ddraoooB ia given to alt stadenta ; bat 
no ac^ of oorporato vrordhjp whieh are contrair to 
Christian tHihotol^ are allowed hi the collegOi or 
in any of its attached messes.^ 

In the City College and in the Ram Mohnn 
Roy Hostel and tnesses attached to it, **1011 
liberty of consoienoe in the matter of p^sonal 
devotions” has always bee!: given to idl 
students, the only restriotion being that in 
the Bam Itofann Roy Hostel no acta of 
corporate worsbip which are contrary to 
Brabmo principles have been allowed. The 
dity College has, however, agreed to open an 
“attached mess” for orthodox students of any 
sect where they may perform corporate acts 
of worship according to their faith, provided 
at least thirty such students of a sect apply 
for this privilege. In the City College, un- 
like some Christian Colleges where "'hearing 
of lectnres on the scriptures” “is made 
compulsory for all students,” there is no 
compulsory attendance at any kind of reli- 
gious lecture or service. 

But in spite of these differences between 
the City College and some Christian Col- 
leges all the fury of some self-consti- 
tuted defenders of the Hindu faith is re- 
served for the City College! The explanation 
implied but not expressed in words in the 
passages quoted above from the Amrita 
Bazm* PatriJca, is that these crusaders and 
their followers are not exactly heroes. 

They have, in addition, little regard for 
truth. 

The student crusaders and some of 
their leaders started by stating that of 
the total amount subscribed for the 
City College more than 75 per cent, was 
subscribed by Hindus, and that the contribu- 
tion made by Brahmos was insigaifioaot. This 
statement has been repeatedly contradicted. It 
was contradicted for the last time in the Asadh 
number otPrabasi (published on the 14th June 
last), which published a full list of the principal 
donors and showed that more than two-thirds 
of the total amount was subscribed by 
E^ahmos and the balance by pei^ous belong- 
ing to the Hindu, Christian, Muslim and Sikh 
oommanitieB. But the falsehood is repeated in 
“An Appeal to Brahmo Samaj and College 
Authorities”, published in the Amrita Bazar 
hiiribi of June 22 last This “appeal” baa 
been issued over the names of the following 
persons:^ 

Mahsmahopadhyay Pandit Panchanan Tarkarataa; 
ipaamahopadhyay Pandit Lakshman Swtri I^vid; 
IkhamahoiMdhyay Pwidit BamaohaianNyayacharya; 

U 


Wbmh Sir Maaindm Chandra Nniidy ; Snbhas 
Chandn Bose ; Mahamahopadhyay Baitdit Durga 
Charan ISanldiyatirtha ; Pravapada Atol Krishna 
QusWamy 4 Rai Dwarakanath Chakravarty Bahadur ; 
Tanknam MukheHee, M. L. C.; l^kenath 

Mukhenae ; Prof. Jitendrsdal BinerieiV M; A., B. L. 
M. L. C.; Darga Oimnu Banerjee ; J. 0* BaneHee ; 
Buoy Chandra Siogha ; Dr. Prooiotha Nath Nuody ; 
Mr. D. ?. Ktodtim ; Dr* Baridbaria Mukherjee i 
Hemendra Nath Sen ; Santosh Kumar Bose ; 
Kavtraj Siva Nath Sen ; Jyotbroaad Sarbidhioary ; 
Prabhudayal Eimatainghia,!!. L. C.; K^itish 
Chandra Ohakfabarty : Oobiiida Chandra Dey 
Roy ; Swamy Joanananda. 

We need not examine iMe other oft- 
repeated and repeatedly eontraditoted false 
allegations oontaloed in the ^appeal, that 
relating to donations being quite sufficient 
for oar purpose, as it is a question of 
simple arithmetic. 

We cannot hold the geutiemen whose 
names are printed above responsible for 
making false statementSf as We do not know 
whether all or any of them have redly 
signed the “appeal” But if any of them 
have really done so afteT reading it, they 
are guilty of making false statements, some 
or all, it may be, unconsoionsly. 


Soviet Russian Opposition, to Asian 
Nationalism and Pan-Asian Movement 

The Chirms StudenU'' Monthly for March, 
1928, published an excellent article qn 
“National and Colonial Revolution” by V, J. 
Lenin. This article contained several valua- 
ble and interesting excerpts from the writings 
and speeches of Lenin dealing with the 
colonial and national revolutionary movemeats. 
The following extracts will give the fanda- 
mental principles on which the Soviet authori- 
ties are interested in suppotting the cause of 
nationalism in Asian countries and opposing 
it (nationalism) and the Pan-Asian Movement 

It is necessary to combat the Pan-Tslam and 
Pan-Asiatic and similar tendencies which strive 
to combine the struggle agamsi lurop^ 
American imperialism wiffi the growiiw pow® of 
Turkish and Japanese imperialism, or the nobuity, 
large landlords, the priesmood, etc. 

Particalarly neoessary is it to give spemal support 
to the peasant movements in b^kwaid countries 
against dl manifestations or survivals of feudalism. 
Efforts must be mAde to make the peasant move- 
ment assume a more revolutionary oharuoter and 
wherever possible to combine the; peasants ancl 
all the exploited in Soviets and m this way to 
bring about the closest possible a^an<^ 
the West European Communist . pinletmld w 
revolutionary peasant movements in the m 
the ooloniea and backward countries 
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It la neaeasat'y reablntelt to combat 
attemptB made to oau»t non-^Ooiiamaaiat revolti-* 
ti<Huiry liberation tendanmes in biu^watd oonotries 
in Oommiinkt coloia. It is m doty of the 
Ootninamst Intena«ti(upl to a^ort revola-* 
tionaz^ movemente jn oolfmtea and baclnrard 
ocmatriea only forr te nnimose of enable 
elements pi latnre pfoletaiw parties, Oommonistio 
not only m name, in all baclcward countries, to 
^ ffipimed and trained to recognize their special 
tasli| of fightine: tbe bourgeois democratic move- * 
mentjn each country. The CommuDist Interna^ 
tioiutt Enust enter into temporary agreements and 
even _ alIiaD(^s with the bourgeois democracy in 
odonieB and backward countries, but must not 
?n§»ire iHtn it, but preserve the absolute 
uzaepeDdenoe of the proletarian movement, even 
in Us .most rudimenisxy form. 

It IB necessary peiaistently to explain to and 
ex^e before the tiiasaes of the toilers, parti* 
OTlarly of the hackwau’d oountriee and nations, 
the systematic deceit which the imjperialist powers, 
aided by the privileged classes of the oppressed 
oonntriee. .perpetuate by setting up alleged 
politically independent states which in fact are 
completely dependent upon them economlcallv, 
nnanmally and in a military sense. In oontem- 
porarjf international conditions, there is no 
salvation for the dependent and weak nations 
CTCept m ^ alliance of. Soviet Republicfl.— 
r I the Naiioml and Colonial Question 

It must be recognised that the Soviet 
Russian Q-overnment in the past supported 
the Turkish Na^onalists under the leadersfaip 
of Mustapba Vernal Yasha, and also the 
Chinese Nationalists under the leadership of 
Cbiang Kai Sbek and others. But true to the 
principle of ''fighting the bourgeois democra-^ 
tic movement in each dountryy* the Soviet 
agents’ activities have proved to be disrup- 
tive of nationalist solidarity both in Turkey 
ai|d China. There is mueh talk about estab- 
lishing a socialist government in India and 
international solidarity with the socialists 
and oommunists of the world. But the thing 
that should receive the foremost attention of 
Indian nationalists Is national solidarity; 

TB. 

There is a tendency notioeablo among 
some of our political and labour leaders of 
seeking the peoiiitiary and politiosd help of 
Soviet Russia. We are agaiust such mendi- 
cancy and politioal alliance. The Soviet 
lead^ heart opposed to narionalism. 
They are as much ihterested in promoting 
ciiiss struggle as the British autocrats and 
exploiters are in the longevity of religious 
dissensioua jn India. 

Nor are we ^ fa vour of ‘allying ourselves 
with the BntiiA Trade Unions or the British 
Labour Party. We do not h^eve in the 
disinterestediasfta of theaer jmd ether sicniiat 


bodies iu oth»* BoMpeM ooottlipfe , e 
welfare ioast defiBOd oB her rtHfllwji 
to stand on tb^ own leKS.*~fiilllon #. 

Dacca XTaiveraity (Amendmant) Bffl 

A short BIB to amend the Daeea 
Univer^fity Mt has been published in the 
Cdleutta Oaxette of the 7th June, 1928. 
AS stated in its Objects and Reasons, with 
one exception, the Bill deris with miiior 
matters. The nitterial amendment is in 
clause 5, which seeks to take away an 
important acaderoio matter from the control 
of the teachers of the University. 

The constitution of the University of 
Dacca is materially difierent ftotti that of 
Calcutta. The Dacca University Court, 
unlike the Calcutta Senate, is a purely 
advisory body, the actual management of 
the University being vested in the Executive 
Council. The Academic Council has, as its 
name implies, power to deal with academic 
matters only. As the soul responsibility for 
finance rests with the Executive Council, 
not a farthing can be spent by anybody 
without its sanction, and its decision is final. 
At present, it consists of 18 members, 9 of 
whom are non-teachers. The Academic 
Council now consists of about 20 members, 
all of whom except the LibraTiau are 
teachers. 

Section 20, clause (c) of the Dacca 
University Act, 1920, runs thus— 

“The Ereentive Council shall, subject to the 
powers conferred by this Act on the Vice- 
uhancellor, regulate and determine all matters 
concerning the University in scoordanoe with this 
Act the Statutes and the Ordinances : 

Provided that no action shall be taken by the 
Executive Council in respect of the fees paid to 
exammers and the emolumeats of teachers 
otherwise than on the reco m m en dation of the 
Academic Council” 

It is now proposeid to amend this proviso 
by subetituting the words “without comultmg 
the Academic Coancil' for the words ''other- 
wise than on the ret^mmendation. oi £be 
Academic Council.” 

The object of this ebangei as jdated in 
the Statement of Objects and fieasoirs, is 
to Wke it clear that the final : word about 
fees to be paid to examiners and the 
emoluments of teaeh^^^^^ shaU test not 
with the Academic Council bat with the 
Executive OoudoU.” Thk m nat oorret^. 
For, by the Act* as it now stands, (he final 
wQul Emotive 
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i»ttlata tb» 3^ ob^aeit 
aielort ctf Mie «iaeiidii}6i»t^ Is to tabe juttF 
Ihis ptmer, and to Ms# the BxacQtiis 
€o!tiicil, not Merely i&e final word imt abo 
tile first iwofd ia an eoademio matter. 

We .cMiBot find aey reasonabte 
gtomi for tfate change. 3^6 Bxeontise 
Ooenotl idready has the absolute power of 
preseoting the Academic Connell*^ body 
of teaobersHErom impropeiiy raising their 
own emoltttoenta Oh the other hand, the 
IkeotitiTe Ooniicilf half of which consists of 
Qon4eaoher8, cannot raise the emolaments 
of any profeeeorshlp, leotareship, etc., unless 
the body of teachers take the initiative. 
Ibis system of mutual cheok^ is, in our 
opinion, eminently desirable in the case 
of a university like that of Dacca. We 
know of at least three instances in which 
an attempt to import fat-salaried European 
teachers had to be given up on acoount 
of the oppositioD of the Academic 
Council. 

In the Statement of Obj ects and Reasons, 
it is said that **thi8 was certainly the 
opinion of the Calcutta University Commi- 
ssion.” We confess, we are not certain 
about the matter. The Cominission recom- 
ended for the re- constituted Calcutta Univer- 
sity on Academic Council of 80 to 100 
members, and the suggestion of the Commis- 
sion on this point vsee Vol IV. Chapter 
XXXVII, para 46, page 393 of the Report) 
was made with reference to this unwieldy 
body. The Dacca University Act (Schedule, 
Clause 6), however, provides for a much 
smaller Academic Council. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to suppose that the Legis- 
ture deliberately departed from the suggestion 
of the Commission as to the powers of the 
Academic Coancil of Dacca. That this is so, 
will appear fromj otber provisions of the 
Act. 

When the Act was passed, it was hoped 
ttaf the predominant element in the Aca- 
i|emic t/ounoil would be European, The 
Fatban Committee had recommended that 
tbe ^stalf shcmld oontaiu^ 46 members 

the 1. E. 8. rank, some of whom were 
to have salaries ranging from Be. l,800_to 
2000. On the other hand, it Was apprehend^ 
that ttie teeeutive Council would contaiu 
a fairly strong Indian dement. It was 
smpwwiirtly thought undesirable tb give such 
i^B Bxeoutlve Council the power of 
fisMIiitite to the emoluments of teaObers, 


in > 1 ^ to . the Eineopean Academic 

iCfuioit fact, that tfie Academic 

Council of Dacca imw 
exception) of Indiipia only, ia surely no 
ground for cartailing its power. 


BauA PrAtap Aunitersary. 

!&ana Piatap iSip^ olE Chitore has our 
unqualified homage b^use he fought for the 
freedom of hi^ oountry. As a %hter for 
freedom, he shoutd be lov^ apt reveied by 
all lovers of liberty, whatever Iheir idigion ur 
Mce may be. Though we aiw nSt buyers in 
caste, either in theory or ip prince, we 
respect Raha Pra^ dso for anting the 
practice of some Rajput Princes ^ving their 
daughters or sisters in mhnii^B to the 
Mughals. For such mtniages Were contacted 
as a means of efibeting the social conquest 
of the Hindus to stabilise and consolidate 
their political conquest by the Mughals. We 
call such marriages social conquest^ because 
there was no equality between hasband and 
wife in them^all the issue of such marriages 
becoming automatically Muhammadan. If 
some Rajput men could and did take Mughal 
wives, and their ofspriDg became Eindu 
Rajputs, these inter- conimWhal^ marriages 
would have worn a somewhat difFetent aspect. 
Marriages in which the cult and cultures Of 
the contracting parties are different are not 
desirable, in our opinion. 


Delay in the Delivery of PostM Artiolea 

Dr. BesanVs complaint that some of her 
letters are not delivered or are delayed in 
delivery has received attention in the press, 
because she is prominent in the public eye. 
But such things are by no means rare. 
The editor of this Review received a letteo: 
from the Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, dated the 
3rd April, 1928, advising actual despatch of tl^ 
tnanuscript of a book by ^registered first- 
class mail” on that date. The letter was 
received the 291h of April, but the 
packet contidniiig the mabuecEpt was 
delivered on the 14th May, that is, » iortr- 
night later Delay in the deMvery of Uteimiy 
contributions to the Modern Review sent tjy 
cefteln toWtifbutors from abrbad 
Unless postal articles sent from abroad ate 
registeiedthe date of delivery cannotbepTovW. 
•For ib* Oaloutta (we do not know whit the 
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ptitiXMm Is elsewhere) ordinary foreifn letters 
do not bear any post-mark indioafing the 
aad^^b of deiiv^; 

tJuamploymeiit in Bengal, and 
High Education 

Statements relating to the financial con-^ 
difion of the Oaioutta University have 
appeared ih ipany papers, in some cases 
with comments on the same. We also feel 
bonhd to contribute our quota of comments. 
Before proceeding to do so, we wish to 
dra^ the attention of the reader to some 
remarks on the subject which have appeared 
in the Bengalee, It writes 

A somevrhat anxious situation has arisen at the 
University on account of its rapidly growing 
expenditure and diminishing income. The Post- 
Gn^oate Department ehows a forty per cent 
falling off of its students and the University Law 
College of at least thirty-three per cent The 
‘students* fees which are a large source of income 
have thus decreased ; on the other hand, the in- 
creased emoluments of teachers in these depart- 
ments as well as other commitments have led to 
an abnormal growth of expenditure. The reason 
for the decline in the number of students is easily 
discovered, not in the alleged unpopularity of Mr. 
JadqnathSarkar. as was foolishly done by ’‘Forward**, 
but m the unemployment problem. 

That the decrease in the number of 
students is not in the least due to the 
alleged unpopularity of Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
is quite true. But neither is it due solely 
or mainly to the unemployment problem. 
That problem has existed for at least more 
than a decade and was discovered long ago. 
It is not a year-old or two or three years 
old problem that it should now suddenly 
affect the number of students. 

It is not merely in the post-graduate 
departments or in the university law college 
that there has been a falliog-off in the 
number of students. The number of candi- 
dates lor the Matrioulation, I, A., I. Sc., B. A. 
and B. So. examinations has also fallen, and 
the number of B. A-’s and B. Sc.’s has 
consequently decreased. That in itself would 
naturidly meiln a diminished enrolment in 
the university classes. The decrease in the 
number of under-graduate candidates for 
examinaiiona is due partly to the fact that 
the university no^ longer, direotly or indirect- 
ly, pursues fee ‘Hdeal*’ of having as large a 
number of candidateB and passing as many 
of them as possible, irrespective of their 
inteilectual attainments. Of course, the evB 


has not been killed yet, it has been only 
scotched The reason for the evatwhite 
artificial inflation in the number of candidates 
and passes is to be found in the fact that 
the larger that number, the larger was to be 
the fee-income and the income from the 
sale of the university publications prescribed 
for the examinations, thus providing ample 
resources for patronage, nepotism ahd 
favoritism. ^ 

There are critics who seem to consider 
the spread of secondary, . ooUegiate and 
university education as the or the main 
cause of the unemployment problem in 
Bengal That is not a correct view. Do 
matriculates who never graduate, do 
graduates who never pass the M. A., M, 
Sc. or B. L. examinations, get plenty of 
jobs ? Or, are there plenty of jobs for 
even absolutely illiterate Bengalis? The 
unemployment problem in Bengal would 
remain at least as acute as now even if ail 
the schools, colleges and universities were 
closed to-morrow. The number of the really 
unemployed would in that case remain sub- 
stantially the same, though there might be 
an apparent decrease in their number owing 
to there being Ihss applications lor clerkships, 
etc. 

That foreigners and non-Bengali Indians 
in large numbers can earn a decent living and 
even get enormously rich in Bengal shows 
that money can be made here by Bengalis also, 
provided they would turn their bands and 
their minds to all those avocations which make 
others well-to-do or wealthy. Scotland^ 
England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
U. S. A., Japan, Germany, etc., from which 
foreigners ootne to Bengal to exploit its 
resources, and become rich, have all popu- 
lations proportionately far more literate 
than Bengal, and the number of Universities 
in those countries Is larger in proportion to 
their population than in Bengal. But in 
those countries there is also ample provision 
for technical, industrial aud teohnological 
training, which is not the case here. It 
is some times asserted that in Bengal 
secondary eduoatton is more widespread 
than even in England. Those who say so 
are misled by the name ''secondary’*. The 
pupils in the highest dasses of Bengal 
secondary schools know less than the pupils 
in the highest classes of English elementary 
school^ generally aged 14 or 15, iybi<fe is 
due in part to the fact that our secondary 
school ohildren have to loam mostly through 
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the teedtem ot & foreign tongue* To arrif# 
it a ootnparative estimate of the oitmher 
of ohtldren of a oertain age poasessed of 
a certain atnonnt of knowledge in 
Bcglahd and Bengal, one shonldf thereforei 
take the enrolment in the highest classes 
in eletnentary^ schools In England and that 
in the highest classes in secondary schools 
in JBengjd* 

But that Is a digression. What we 
drive at is that in order to solve the pro- 
blem of nnemployment in Bengal, it is not 
necessary to aim at diminishing the number 
of educational institations and studenta, 
What is neceBsary is to have in addition a 
suQicient number of institutions for technical, 
iodastrial and technological training, as is 
the case in all progressive Western countries 
and in Japan. In order to solve the problem 
of unemployment, there should be a variety 
of careers. For that there should be adequate 
commercial and industrial development, for 
which the State in India should do at least 
as much as the Japanese Government has 
done in Japan. 

Above all, the educated people of Bengal 
should be cured of their excessive preference 
for clerical jobs and the legal profession. 
The people of Western countries have pros- 
pered, because they have combined in their 
ideals of manhood those of horno sapiens (the 
man who knows or who is wise) and hoyno 
faber (the man who can make things). 
Figuratively speaking, they are devoted both to 
Minerva and to Vulcan. 

As for the illiterate people of Bengal, 
agrioulture is at present their mainstay. 
There are also numerous landless unskilled 
labourers who support themselves with 
difficulty by doing odd jobs when they can 
get them. But neither agrioulture, nor 
such casual work can be sufficient for such 
a numerous population. AgrionltuFe must be 
improved and extended. That would depend on 
agricultural education,, of tenure and the 
finapcing of agriculture by facilities for 
obtaining loans on easy terms. Irrigation 
is also required, particularly in the West 
Bengal districts, where Government has 
been guilty of crimipal neglect in allowing 
the ancient irrigation works tcT become nse- 
less and in not providing new facilities for 
irrigation. The landless labonrers can get 
suffioieot work only if there he an adequate 
development of manufactur ing industries 
in the province. Byen then, however, these 
persons would not he able to work unless 


malaria and kala-azar are stamped out in 
the ptovinoa For a people devitalized by 
atlaol^ of yarious diseases for daoades, nay 

S nerattons, can never work an bard as 
ionrers belonging to regions were these 
diseases have not done such havoc for such 
long periods, 

Superftuity (?) of Post^radnarie 
MacMnery id 

The Bengalee, which i$ not now a days 
exactly what its name rignides, says, without 
any note of regret that we can detect in the 
statement that, 'as students are falUng off in 
the way they have been doing in recent years, 
the Post-Graduate Department will have to he 
closed down.’’ We hope and trust it will 
not have to be closed down* In the opinion 
of this cynical Calcutta daily. 

It was rather a firenerous- minded error to have 
started a separate Post-Graduate Department; on 
the Arts side at least it certainly was. Bengal 
cannot live on idealism alone or on a pursuit of 
culture for its own sake. For a poverty-stricken 
province like Bengal the money value Of a dwee 
can never be a secondary factor. A Post-Gmuate 
course must be the affair of a handful of earnest 
and solvent students. There never is earnestness 
and solvency enough amo^ our Hengalee students 
to justify two separate Post-Graduate machinery 
at two different centres in Bengal. Educational 
efficiency consistent with Bengal’s present-day 
conditions can only be secured By strengthening 
the courses and increasing the value of the B. A. 
degree and not by taking away two years of ^evevy 
student’s life, almost compulaorily, by getting him 
to make up for a poor B. A. degree by an at least 
showy M. A. degree. The Vice-Chancellor must 
make this his chief duty; he will be judged by the 
posterity according to the degree to which he 
succeeds in taking away unreality and pomposity 
from Bengal's higher education. 

It need not be discuseed whether the 
starting of a separate Post-Graduate Depart-- 
ment was a geoeroaB^minded act ; but a 
mistake it certainly was not* No journal 
has tried more than the Modem Jteviem to 
expose the nepotism, favouritism, plagiarism, 
sham research, etc., of which the history of 
the Post-Graduate Department has faraished 
examples, and Oonseqaeotly noue has been 
oalamniated go mueh* Bat it has never 
denied and can never deny that this depart- 
ment has really done much for the oaose of 
the ad yanoememen t of learDing and of 
genuine research. Hen like Sir J. G. Boae 
and Sir P. C. Bay won fame as reaearuhirs 
not because of but in spite of the condiliuiie 
of work of the Government eduoation depart* 
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ten years of its existence (1917-1927) than 
that which stands to the credit of the Bengal 
Education Department during the seventy yeai^ 
Which ifave passed since the foundation of 
the Calcutta Dmrersity. The Post-Craduate 
Department has encouraged the spirit of re- 
even ainong its stndents, which has 
colleges. It is not 
entirely iiTeIe\rant to state here that the I E. 
8; men and many F. E. S. men have drawn 
higher salaries than the generality of post- 
gradnate teachers. It should also be borne 
in mind that the Post Graduate Department, 
which has been always entii^y under Indian 
control, has proved beyond doubt the high 
intellectual and educational capacity of 
Indian teachers to a degree and to an 
extent which the Government Education 
Department and the Colleges do not give 
facilities lor proving and have never done so. 

Hence we earnestly hope that the Post- 
Graduate Department will continue to exist 
to promote the cause of learning and high 
edneation. 

But in order that it may do so, it must 
get rid of “duffers,” of superfluous men and 
of Plagiaiists. Those who have opposed all 
reform have been and are its worst enemies. 

We will turn now to the adjective 
“generous-minded.” We have not got the 
exact figures before us now to be able to 
say who have given most for the Post- 
Graduate Department^the Government or 
the people. The people have given large 
sums in the shape of endowments, examina- 
tion fees, prices of text-books 

pnUisbed by the University, eta Ahd what 
the Oovernment hasgiven has also come from 
the pockets of the people. 

The starting of the Post-Graduate Depalrt- 
tnent, even “oh the Arts siie,” was “certain- 
ly” wof a mistake. It cannot he said that 
even the Setehee side is not epen to criticism. 
But the Arts side has given more scope for 
■^tronage^’ of an injutibus oharaeter, 
beoahse, whereas in the Sclenee College 
hb one eap be a teaehet of Phytibe or of 
ChVmistty In 

these branoheg, on the Arts side there have 
i^h and are sdftnade, p|tron^made and 
slif-eonstitihlefl teaci^ tesearefaers ra 


“Bengal cannot live on. idealism alone or 
on a pursfuit of culture for its cum sake.” 
Can any other province of India, can any Other 
country, do so ? Can or Shohld Bettgd live 
on the negation of idealism and on a pursuit 
of moDey-making alone ? Both idealisin and the 
practical spirit are repaired. Neither culture 
nor bnsiqess enteiprise is a superfluity in 
any country. Bat while the abolition of 
the Post-Graduate Department may setlouaiy 
affect Bengalis idealism and culture to some 
extent, it is not cortain that such a step will 
promote practicality and bnslness. 

Bengali students are generally poor and 
are not solvent in the sense of having com- 
fortable bank balances. But even in countries 
and provinces which are not “poverty- 
stricken” like Bengal, has it ever been the 
case, is it the case even now, that the most 
earnest and capable stadents have come 
from the wealthier classes? Even in rich 
countries the money value of a degree 
is never a secondary factor to a large 
proportion of students It is not axiomatic 
that “a Post-Gradnate course must be 
the affair of a handful of earnest and 
solvent students.’’ In the progressive coun- 
tries of the world, those who pursue post- 
graduate studies are not a handful In 
Bengal we do not know what proportian 
of post-graduate students are earnest, 
but the proportion of solvent men among 
them may ascertained by enquiring k>w 
many, if any, of them are beggars and 
loafers without ostensible means of livelihood 
and thieves. 

Bengd has been i^ghMy called a '^pb^ 
verty-etrickcn proviuoe”, and that is IIh 
directly utged as a gfonud for depriving it 
of its Post-Graduate Dep«etmeni But if the 
British Government !n India, Whidh extended 
its cibpire in Hre country very largely with 
the help of Bengal’s revenues, and which 
even now eoftieota more reve^^^ 
than in any bther province, does its doty to 
poor bnt nKBft raveDue-yielding Bengal, then * 
It can oisBy its Pon-Graduate De- 

pattmehti The following figures tot 
25. the latest available, Will show that, both 
absolutely and rolativeiy ^ tO populationi 




18^ ia its ; edacatiaaal 

PoiialatioB. Govt. EdciGStiaBid 

tr V IxpeaditOI®* ^ 

: 4:2,318.985 Bs* 1,71.38,548 

Bombay ]9.3«.2I9 „ 1,84,47,165 

Beasal .46,69o.536 ., 1.33.82.962 

U.B, 45.376.787 ' 1.72.28.490 

Puaiab 20,685,024 1,18,34,364 

Tb® British admiaistriitors of India hat^, 
intentionaHy or nnintontidiialiy, kopt the 
pahlio eroheqner of Bengal “porerty-strioken,” 
though as 4 miloh^w she is not deemed 
poT^rty^Btricsken. it ie the duty of these admi- 
nistrators to feed the pro vinoe ednoationally 
and in other ways to an adequate extent 
Moreover, as Bengal is poverty-stricken, 
the European and fat-salaried Indian Go- 
vernment servants here should draw lower 


and : in Madras; tot aanh amoge-* 
meids are bad {or Bengal, beeaase there are 
few earn 38t and solvent pbst-gcaddide Stodents 
inf this ini^ poverty-atriokeii proTince^ 

nS go to a foreign country. Bootfazid 
with a popnigtibii of less than five mitlione 
(as against^ M in ^z^al) 

has four nniveisities teaehing up to pos^ 
gfadnate standards. We know, it will he 
said that the Soots are a thrifty, earnest and 
solvent people^ and so^ they may have four 
centres of post^gradnate teaching. M in 
1901 Andrew Garnegie gave £2,C^,(K)0 for 
the Scottish Gniversitiee, **fbr (among other 
objects) pacing the Univerett^ fees of 
students Aom nw o/ Scottish e^^trac- 

tiony If Scottish etudes are all soiveut, 
why did hard-headed Carnegie give away his 


salaries than elsewhere. 

Though Bengal is a poverty-stricken 
province so far as its native Bengali popu- 
lation is concerned, the foreign and non- 
Bengali Indian indostrialists, merchants, 
traders and other exploiters here grow 
wealthy;— they are not poverty-stricken. 
Should not they be among the educational 
benefactors of Bengal? How many, if any, 
among them are so ? If they did their duty, 
Bengal would not be hard put to it, to 
maintain its Fost-Gradnate classes. 


hard-earned money for the free UniversHtj 
education of all of them ? Did he want to 
pour oil over oily heads, as the Bengali 
adage goes? Perhaps at least a considerable pro- 
portion of Scottish students are not ’‘solvent, ” 
and yet, wonder of wonders, nobody has 
questioned their right to have hree Univer- 
sity education up to any standard they 
like ! 

We have no objection to the Vice- 
Chancellor iuoreasing the value of the 
Bachelor’s degree. But even when it has 


The majority of rich Bengalis also have 
done little for the cause of the highest edu- 
cation in Bengal. 

It has been said that “there never is 
earnestness and solvency enough among our 
Bengali students to justify two separate 
Post-Graduate machinery at two different 
centres in Bengal.” We do not know the 
shop where solvency-meters and earnestness- 
meters can be had. So we must needs ad* 
mil that we cannot ref ate the argument of our 
contemporary. But as neTe|theless, we have 
our doubts we have to point out that the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh have 
unlversitiee. four unitaTy and one affiliating, 
all ol which have the right to teach up to 
post- graduate slanderds* which they do. We 
have also to point out that in the Madras 
Presidency (excluding the Indian States of 
My ware and Hydewibad, which have Univer^ 
sitlea of thek own) there are two Universities 
teaching up to poBtrtgradnate standards and 
there is going to be another richly 
eir^wed one at Chidambaram So, there. 
u no objeodoA to there being more 
than two , aepimate |K>sbgiiidaate machinery 
at more than two centres in the Ui P. 


been made more valuabie, there is no reason 
why the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and 
their examinatLons should be scrapped. 
Are there no British or other occidental 
Universities with “valuable” Bachelor’s 
degrees which have higher degrees also ? 
Our inspired contemporary should be ready 
with its answer. 

After having made a wholesale pronounce- 
ment against two centres of P.-G. teaching, 
our contemporary relents and becomes very 
kind to the P.-G., Boienc© side^ and to the- 
endowed chairs of the Arts side. Let them 
remain, it says. Why ? Because, for one tl^ng^ 
being endowed, they cannot be abolished ! “But 
there is no reason why departments such as 
Ehgliri), History and EconomicB sbOuM oont^ 
tinue to be separate departments.” It is 
suggested that IL A. classes in three: 

subiscts and '’some of the sister’’ subjeists should 
be transferred to “the leading Colleges in the 
city.” The only leading GoUeges in CaUmtta 
professing to W oompetent to teach all these 
subjeots up to the are the Presidency 
and the Scottish Churcbes Colleges. So. the 
si^geShiou comes to this that the higher Arts 
teaching should be placed under British 
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bi^mticratic and Scottish mitslcnary control, 
sc 4»^ Indian edncational may not 

haye free and full scope. 

There are endowed chaits in most of the 
sfbiecls referred to above. With their^ 
ofasses transferred to some Colleges, are the 
oconpants of these chairs to be like capitals 
without shafts and bases ? That would indeed 
be a very original style of academic architec- 
ture/,! ' 

Both as teachers and examiners, the best 
professors of the Colleges should be certainly 
invited to take their part in University worL 
Neither “youngsters,’* who have been sneered 
at, nor “old fossils,” who are also at times 
sneered at, should be condemned as forming 
a class of academic Brahmans. The services 
of all should be utilised according to their 
capacity, as far as necessary and practicable. 


Wanted, Economy in Calcutta 
University 

We have always been for economy in the 
Calcutta University. If the University had not 
been, as it is now, in dire need of funds, if its 
coffers bad been ovorflowing with cash, we should 
still Imve been against wasteful expenditure. 
But economy is all the more necessary now, 
because there ' is not enough available 
lijoney even for necessary expenses, not to sneak 
of extravagant expenditure. And economy 
is possible. It has become necessary, be- 
cause the artifioially impoverished Bengal 
Government will not help the University to 
the extent desired, unless forced to, which 
thore is no available means of doing ; nor will 
the Governmert of India do so, unless 
compelled to do so, which also there is 
no available means of doing ; — though 
both the governments ought to sup- 
ply the just requirements of the premier uni- 
versity in the artifioially impoverished pro- 
vince of Bengal. All the internal resources 
of the Uniyeraity have been exploited to the 
full. The income from examination fees and 
otber fees has been decreasing and will still 
further decrease in the coming year. With 
the decrease in the number of candidates 
for examinations the income from the sale 
of university publications has decreased and 
will diminish further. Hothing substantial 
would be gained by increasing the rate of 
tuition fees in the Post-graduate classes, 
as the number of post-graduate students 
is falling riqpidly. 


One has, tberefoi^ tu see how estpeases 
can be cut down without impairing effioienoy. 

The post of oonirdlier of examiniitioue 
with a separate office and staff was created 
a decade ago in order b hoodwink the 
public as to the real cause of the repeated 
leakages of question papers engineered duriUg 
the Vioe-ChanceMorship of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadbikary. No such separate high officer, 
office and staff were necessary. The leakages 
were due not to the absence of these para- 
phernalia, but to other causes which need 
not be now discussed. If the work of the 
Registrar’s office had grown heavy, the addi- 
tion of some more clerks would have quite 
sufficed. We think that, if retrenchment 
cannot be effected immediately, then when 
the term of office of either the present 
Registrar or the present Controller expires— 
whichever may expire first, the posts of 
Controller and Registrar and of assistant 
Controller and assistant Registrar, and 
their offices should be combined and a 
reduction should be effected in the establish- 
ments of both offices. An enquiry should 
be instituted as to whether the two sides of 
the Post-Graduate Department have not any 
superfluous secretaryships, staff, etc. Proper 
auditing is no doubt essentially necessary. 
But a big Accouats staff like the present 
one is not necessary. 

The financial condition and needs of the 
Law College and the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ments should not be mixed up. They stand 
on different footings. Let us take the Law 
College first. 

Under the scheme of Sir Asutosh Mookher- 
ji, adopted by the Senate, each section of 
100 students is to be placed under the 
charge of two teachers. In 1927, though 
there were only 2800 students, yet inspite 
of protest, 64 b^^turers were reappointed. 
In 1928 the number is about 2050 ; but 
still there has been no i^uction Staff and 
expenditure. On the contrary, the cost has 
increased from 206 lakhs in 1924 to 2*50 
lakhs in 1938-29 ! Four lecturers oostinf Rs. 
1000 a month are engaged for delivering 
M. L. lectures. Now M. is only the exa- 
mination portion of the D. L. which ought 
to be gained by self-study. D. L. students do 
not require to be spoon-fed by means of 
lectures. Moreover, for some years past 
only on e candidate, in some years none at all, 
bas been is appearing at tbe H. L. examination, 
and yet the annual expenditure of Bs. 12,000 
is going on ! 
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tet tis now tate some of the uniyorsity 
professorships. 

Agriculture is not one of the subjects 
taught in or by the Calcutta University, 
Yet there has been since 1921 a Guru* 
prasad Sin’gh Professor of Agriculture^ 
who will hold his post till 1981 at least ! 
The emoluments of this absolute sinecure 
amount to not less than Rs. 6000 per annum, 
perhaps they are at present Rs. 9000 per 
annum. So by 1931 the university would 
be out of pocket to the extent of at least 
Rs. 00,000 without getting anything in 
return. What absurdity ! What jobbery ! What 
an expensive farce ! 

The Rani Bageswari Professorship of 
Indian Fine Arts, carrying similar emo- 
luments, though not such an absolute 
sinecure as the agricultural professorship, is 
nevertheless also supeifluous, as Indian Painting, 
of which the present incumbent is the greatest 
master, or any other fine art as fine art 
is not taught or offered as a subject for any 
Calcutta University examination. 

The above two supeifluous professorships 
have been instituted under what is known as 
the Khaira Trust. While this sort of wasteful 
expenditure has been going on, the financial 
prospect of the Trust is anything but satis- 
factory. It has invested Rs. 3,47,000 at 
6 per cent. When these bonds and mortga- 
ges mature (in about 1931) and the money is 
reinvested at 4'7 p, c. net in 302 p. c. 
Governmet. Paper, the income of the Trust will 
be Rs. 25,612, against a permanent annual 
expenditure of Rs, 33,100, or a recurring 
net deficit of Rs. 7,488, which must come 
from the general funds of the University, 
The University also pays out of its general 
funds Rs. 12,000 a year as allowances to 
eke out the salaries of the Professors under 
this Trust. That is, while the Trust will 
yield only Rs. 25,600, the University will 
have to supply an additional Rs. 19,488 per 
annum under this bead alone. 

We understand that the Hardinge pro- 
fessor of Higher Mathematics, drawing Rs, 
15,000 per annum, has or does no teaching or 
lecturing work ! We are not satisfied that the 
superannuated University professor of botany 
and the Sir Rashbehary Ghose professor of 
botany, drawing high salaries, both have or 
do sufficient work for their emoluments. 
We understand that the Carmichael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
drawing Eb. 12,000 per annum, has not, does 
not do, or is not required to do any work 1 


On the Arts side there has been undue 
inflation of curricula and papers, etc. History 
has been divided into General, and Ancient 
Indian History. The General has been sub- 
divided into 10 special and mutually ex- 
clusive sections or 20 papers ; the Ancient 
Indian into 4 sections or 16 papers. Sanskrit 
into 10 groups or 40 papers, Pali into 
4 groups or 16 papers, besides a large variety 
of Asiatic vernaculars in which elaborate 
M. A. courses are supposed to be taught, 
by a full staffs of lectiirers, and a time-table 
provision for teaching every group and 
language is made, irrespective of the likeli- 
hood of any class getting students or not. 

In Pali, besides 4 compulsory papers, 
there are four mutually exclusive groups or 
sections of 4 papers, each requiring to be 
taught separately, but only one 6th year 
student in group c. * It is, therefore, 
physically impossible to hold classes in the 
other three groups (12 papers), and yet the 
full staff is maintained. The B and D groups 
of Pali 5th year, 1928. are very precarious 
with only one student each. We think under 
the circumstances, adequate arrangements to 
teach only the Pali language should be 
enough. 

The natural consequence of the paucity 
of students in some groups .is that some 
times students are solicited to join a 
particular group or subject to save 
the staff in it. Such teacher cannot be 
very strict in examining such obliging pupils, 
and hence first-classes often get cheap. Some 
times students are induced to joiu a parti- 
cular class in Arts by free tuition being 
given to an inordinate proportion of them— 
in some languages all or more than* one-half 
are exempted from payment of their monthly 
tuition charges. And even many of those who 
have in theory agreed to pay are not made to 
pay regularly every month but allowed to run 
into arrears and finally excused their tuition 
fees. (See the^ Minutes of the P.-G. Arts 
Executive Committee of June, 1928 for glaring 
cases). It seems an Andrew Carnegie is 
wanted gto come to the rescue of these 
classes! In any case the University should 
not keep up a huge show of classes at an 
expenditure which it cannot afford simply 
for a few students of the above description 


* There was a second student admitted at ffrst 
to group A, but he has been absenting mmseli 
since October, 1927. He ought to be tempted to 
come back to save the staff. 
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whose names are kept on the rolls to provide 
bread for the staff. 

We need not give more details. While 
we are firmly of the opinion that both sides 
of the Post-Graduated Department ought to 
be maintained, we are equally convinced that, 
if they are to be saved, all make-believe 
should be sternly done away with. We 
say this with particular reference to the 
fat-salaried professors who do no work, or are 
not required to do any. In India in bureau- 
cratic parlance retrenchment has usually been 
a synonym for the discharging of a few 
peons or low-salaried clerks. It would be a 
tragic farce if the Calcutta University 
authorities followed this tradition and stopped 
short with doing away with the services 
of a few low-salaried lecturers, teachers and 
clerks, while the big sinecurists continue to 
be able to snap their fingers at them by 
taking shelter behind legal technicalities 
relating to the terms of their appointment and 
by currying favour with the powers that be. 
Those responsible in times past for the 
creatiou and in recent times for the conti- 
nuance of these sinecures, superfluities and 
shams have done the greatest disservice to 
the cause of higher education in Bengal, 
including the moral education of our youth. 
How can farcical arrangements and sham 
professorships exert an elevating influence 
on the character of students ? Our news- 
papers discuss in detail and ad nauseam the 
allegtd merits and demerits of this 
01 that Yioe-cbancellor or possible Vice- 
chancellor, while the most patent evils remain 
unexposed and unremedied. What a pity ! 


Pandit Gopabandhu Das 

The sufferings of Orissa know no bounds. 
She is poverty-stricken, she has been re- 
peatedly devastated by flood and famine, she 
is parcelled out among many provinces, 
making it impossible for her sons to make a 
combined effort tor the amelioration of their 
lot. ^ Not the least of her misfortunes is the 
untimely death of a devoted, self-sacrificing, 
well-informed, wise and pure-hearted leader 
like Pandit Gopabandhu Das. He was the 
very embodiment of plain-living and high- 
thinking. With that he combined incessant 
labours for the realisation of his 
high ideals for his motherland. He 
became known to the public first as an 
idealist in education by founding an open- 


air school known as the Satyabadi School, 
which was conducted on lines different from 
those recognised by the education department 
Later, he came to be known and respeoted 
as also a self-sacrificing philanthropist on 
account of his untiring labours to improve 
the economic, social and moral conditiou of 
Orissa. Though he thought and worked 
most for Oiissa, he felt and worked also for 
India as a whole. At the time of his death, 
he was a Vice-president of the Servants of 
the People Society of Lahore. 


The Simon Commission 

The little concession made by the Simon 
Commission to the Punjab Council Committee 
elected to co-operate with it, which relates 
to evidence in camera and the calling for 
and inspection of confidential papers, cannot 
be considered by boy cotters of the com- 
mission a sufficient ground for changing 
their attitude towards it; and so they have 
not changed their attitude. One of the 
main objections, for example, still remains— 
the Commission continues to be a purely 
British one without any Indian members in 
it. Our opposition to the appointment of 
such a commission is fundamental. In our 
opinion, which may be considered the 
opinion of an u practical dreamer, every nation 
or people is entitled to self-rule as its 
birth-right, and no foreign nation has the 
right to judge of another nation’s fitness 
for self-rule. Therefore, we do not admit 
the right of the British Parliament to appoint 
a British, or an Indian, or a mixed British- 
Indian Commission to judge us. What ought 
to have been done was to take it for granted 
that India is to have self-rule within a 
year or two and then to ask the Indian 
legislatures to appoint a committee of 
Indians, with foreign oonstitational experts 
to advise them, if necessary, for the 
drafting of a constitution and the elabo- 
ration of administrative details. Or arrange- 
ments for the convening of a constituent 
assembly might have been made. 


Principal Syamacharan Ganguli 

Though a man may die at an advanced 
age, honoured and loved by all who knew 
him, and after doing all his duties to the 
best of his knowledge and ability, yet it is 
human nature to feel sorrow at his departure. 
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Such a man was Principal Syamacharan 
Gangnli, who died a few days ago in 
Caletitta» aged 90» He was a sound scholar 
and a man of high character and strict sense 
of duty, known for his clear thinking, lucid 
style, and up-to-date information about the 
affairs of the world till almost the year of 
his death. He was one of the earliest 
graduates of the Calcutta University. Taking 
his B. A. degree from the Presidency College 
in 1860, Mr. Ganguli entered the Provincial 
Educational Service two years later, and held, 
among others, the appointments of Head- 
masterships of the Malda, Arrali, Chapra and 
Uttarpara Government Schools, Lectureship 
in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and ulti- 
mately Principalship of the Uttarpara College 
when that institution was founded. 

He has left a trust fund of Rs. 2,000 
for help to the needy of his native village, 
Garalgacha in the Hooghly district, and in 
1921 he made over to his University Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes of the face value of 
Rs. 3,000 for the creation of an endowment 
for the award of two annual money prizes. 

He was one of our most valued contri- 
butors. Among his contributions to the 
Modern Review, twelve full articles and an 
extract from another brought together in his 
Essays and Criticism in that book will be found, 
along with his contributions to some other 
periodicals. Some months ago he permitted 
his autobiographical sketch, written in Bengali 
for his family, to be published in Prabasi, 
with some omissions. It is to be hoped that 
an attempt will be made to bring out a 
fuller biography. So far as we know, be 
was the first Bengali to advocate the adoption 
and use of “spoken” Bengali in books, his 
article on “Bengali, Spoken and Written” 
having appeared in the Calcutta Review in 
October, 1877 — more than half a century ago. 


Famine in Bengal 

Famine conditions continue to prevail in 
many districts of Bengal, News have been 
published in the papers that 29 persons have 
died of starvation in Balurghat sub-division 
of Dina j pur district ! Sales or desertions of 
children, and the desertions of husband or 
wife, are also reported. 

Details of the relief work being done in 
various districts are being published iu the 
dailies. The appeals for help issued by the 
philanthropic oemmittees doing relief work 


are also to be found in the dailies. We 
earaestly support these appeals. Kind-hearted 
persons cannot make a better use of their 
money than to feed those who are without food 
— sometimes for days together. 


Famine in Bankura 

The editor of this Review has been 
entrusted by the Bankura Sammilaui to 
receive contributions in cash, rice and cloth 
for the relief of the famine-stricken persons 
in a few villages in Bankura distriot Other 
organizations are doing good work in other 
villages. Those who wish to help the 
Sammilani to do its work will kindly send 
their contributions to the Modern Review 
Office. 


Sweepers’ Strike in Calcutta 

Some months ago the municipal sweepers 
and scavengers in Calcutta struck work for 
the redress cf their grievances. They 
resumed work on the late Mayor Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta promising to increase their wages, 
to pay the wages of the strikers during the 
period of the strike and not to victimise 
any one among them. These promises not 
having been fulfilled even after the lapse of 
some months, many of these humble in- 
dividuals have again struck work after giving 
a month’s notice. We have every sympathy 
with them. They cannot be blamed for 
doing what they have done, after petitions, 
representations, and entreaties have failed to 
bring them relief. 

It is alleged that the municipal authorities 
are trying in conjunction with the 
police to terrorise the strikers into 
submission. It would be wiser and better 
to look into their grievances and wants 
sympathetically and remove them at once. 
Even the poor and despised can never be 
crushed once they have become self-conscious. 
These humble servants of the public are more 
necessary for social welfare and a civilised 
existence than many a fat-salaried man 
dressed in brief authority. 


Arrest and Persecution of Sweepers’ 
Leaders 

It has been alleged in the papers that, 
as part of the campaign of terrorism, two 
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leaders of the strike, Dr. Miss Probhabati 
Das Gnpta and Mr. Mujaffar Ahmed, have 
been arrested, and re-arrested after having 
been let out on bail. On the other hand, 
the police allegation is that there are six 
charges against them. The courts of justice 
will decide whether these charges are true 
or false. What the public are rightly 
indignant over is that bail was refused for 
a whole night to Miss Das Gupta on 
some flimsy pretext or other and she was 
kept without food and rest the whole night 
in the police station. This is an outrage 
which throws into the shade the “third 
degree” treatment accorded to Miss Savidge 
in Scotland Yard which roused such angry 
feelings in and outside the British House of 
Commons, compelling the Home Secretary 
to appoint a committee of inquiry. Such 
outrages are possible in India because we 
are not a free people. 


Labourers’ Strikes in India 

The strikes at Lilooab, Jamshedpur, 
Asansol, etc., continue and may spread to 
other centres. Fear of loss of prestige pre- 
vents the men in possession of wealth and 
power from agreeing to negotiations with 
the strikers. We do not say off-hand that 
all their demands and grievances are just. 
But they certainly have some just grievances, 
otherwise they would not face starvation and 
run the risk of being shot down. Their 
housing conditions, for example, are a disgrace 
to civilization and savagery alike. Wages of 
Rs. 9, 14, or 16 a month are quite insuSi- 
cient. We have to pay more to our menials, 
besides free quarters. 


The Barh “Sati” Case 

The Barh “Sati” case, which recently 
came up in appeal before the Patna High 
Court and in which the accused have been 
rightly punished, shows that there are still 
people who superstitiously support the in- 
human and barbarous custom of con crema- 
tion of widows with the bodies of their 
dead husbands. Such suicide and its 
abetment can neither be commended nor 
tolerated or permitted. The best and only 
course which widows who want to remain 
widows should adopt is to lead pure and 


useful lives of benefloenoe to their families 
and neighbors. 

Sir A. Vuddiman's Successor 

The vacancy created by the sudden death 
of Sir A. Muddiman has been temporarily 
filled by the appointment of the Nawab of 
Chattari, senior member of the U. P. Govern- 
or’s - Executive Council, to the acting gover- 
norship of that province. He has not been 
superseded as Sir Abdur Rahim was in 
Bengal in similar circumstances. What is the 
reason ? 

Some people have been asking, without 
hope, that Sir 'Atul Chandra Chatterjee, who 
is senior to Sir A. Muddiman, should now 
be made pucca governor of Agra and Oudh. 
No doubt, he should be. He is an able man. 
But so long as the government 
remains foreign and the system of this 
foreign government remains what it 
is, no governor, whatever his nation- 
ality, character inclinations and capacity, 
may be, can do any substantial good. In 
small things an able and sympathetic 
man is of some use. But even in such 
matters, if they require courage and the 
taking of risks, other things being equal, 
a British officer may be able to do more 
than an Indian officer ; because the British 
officer is sure to receive support even if he 
makes mistakes or does illegal or non-legal 
acts, whereas the Indian officer may not 
receive similar support under the same 
circumstances, 

Responsibility of Parents of Child Wives 

Recently the Allahabad High Court had 
to try a case of rape by an adult husband on 
his child wife. After passing sentence on 
the accused, the Judges have drawn attention 
in their judgment to the defect in the law 
which provides no punishment for the parents 
of little girls whom they hand over to their 
elderly husbands. This defect should be 
remedied as soon as practicable. 

Housine Conditions of Indian Labourers 

Dewan Chamanlal, the Indian Workers’ 
Delegate to the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva, has secured the adoption of 
a resolution requesting the International 
Labour Office to investigate “the housing and 
general living conditions” of the workers in 
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India In many industrial centres these 
conditions are extremely bad and insanitary. 
Dewan Chamanlal deserves credit for the 
adoption of the resolution. Such an investi- 
gation ought to have been held long ago, 

Here is a description of Indian workers’ 
living conditions in an industrial centre, 
taken from an article contributed to the 
Daily Herald by Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., 
who with Mr. J. Hallsworth, recently spent 
several months in India inquiring into labour 
conditions on behalf of the British Trade 
Union Congress. 

, A poor, illiterate peasant evinces more interest 
1? u course of one day than 

do the capitalists, governmental, native or foreign, 
in their work people in the course of a whole 
twelve months. My considered view is that the 
workers, are treated worse than cattle. 

Life is regarded as dirt cheap, but one would 
have thought that the law of self-preservation 
would have induced the British and native rulers 
to pay more attention to sanitary matters. There 
are women and grown-up girls, most of them 
remarkably beautiful-even though poorly clad~- 
who are paid a daily wage of less than four pence 
for attending to the street sweeping and sewage 
and garbage gullies, keeping the muck moving, 
of pushing it along witfi their hands. 

The housing conditions are in conformity with 
the prevailing sanitation I have mentioned the 
hats. Each hut is a one-rooraed stiucture, 
wmdowless. built of any old thing, a mosaic of 
shreds and patches. May be a dozen persons, 
sometimes of both sexes, various ages, often not all 
of one family, live, eat, sleep in a room eight 
to twelve feet square at the most. 

Over two hundred and fifty millions of the 
Indian people are hungry all their lives— hungry 
with a raw, gnawing, physical hunger. They do 
not get even enough rice to satisfy this hunger. 
All the time there are thousands who must be 
dying from sheer, slow, agonising, torturing 
starvation. 


Honored During Exile 

New India writes : — 

Mr. Khankhoie has been an exile in America 
owing to the displeasure of the Indian bureaucracy. 
He has been a Professor in an Agricultural College 
in Mexico for a long time. His knowledge and 
efficiency have so impressed the Mexican Govern- 
ment that he has now been appointed a Minister 
of Agriculture by that State. 


Satyagraha at Bardoli 

Mahamata Gandhi writes in Young India', 

Here is the naked paw. Says His Excellency : 
“Why should Government give up its undoubted 
right of administration to, as you suggest, the 


decision of some independent committee ? I am 
anxious to meet the situation in every way that is 
possible, but no Government would be worth the 
name of Government which allowed such a thing 
to happm.” 

‘The undoubted right of adniinislralicn’ is the 
uncontrolled licence to bleed India to the point of 
starvation. The licence would be somewhat con- 
trolled if an independent committee were 
appointed to adjust the points in dispute 
between the people and the executive author- 
ity. Let it be noted that the independent commit- 
tee does not mean a committee independent of 
the Government. It means a committee appointed 
by the Government of men known to be indepen- 
dent of official pressure and authorised to hold 
the enquiry in the open with the right to the 
aggrieved people to be duly and effectively repre- 
sented. But such an open enquiry means the 
death-knell of the secret, autocratic revenue 
policy of the Government Where is in the 
modest demand of the people, the slightest 'usur- 
pation of the functions of Government’ ' But even 
the least check upon the utter independence of 
the executive officers is enough to send the GKivern- 
ment into a fury. Anti when the British 
lion is in a fury in British India, God help 
the gentle Hindoo.’ Well, God does help the help- 
less and He only helps when man is utterly 
helpless. The people of India have found in 
Satyagraha the God-given infallible gandiva of 
self-suffering. Under its stimulating influence 
the people are slowly waking up from the 
lethargy of ages. 

Gandhi] i then proceeds to refer to some 
struggles in recent Indian history which 
show how God has helped the weak, and 
also that Satyagraha is not unconstitutional. 

The Bardoli peasants are but showing India that, 
weak as they are, they have got the courage to 
suffer for their convictions, It is too late in the 
day to call Satyagraha unconstitutional, it will be 
unconstitutional when truth and its fellow—self- 
sacrifice— become unlawful. Lord Hardinge blessed 
the South African Satyagraha and even the all- 
powerful Union Government gracefully bent before 
it. Both liord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, and 
Sir Edward Gait, the then Governor of Bihar, 
recognised its legitimacy and efficacy and an 
independent committee was appointed resulting in 
adding to the prestige of the Government and 
resulting in the ending of a centui’y-old wrong. 
It was then recognised in Kheda and a settlement 
reluctant, half-hearted and incomplete as it was, 
was made between the Government agents 
in Kheda and those who were guiding 
the movement and the people. The then 
Governor of the Central Provinoea condescended 
to treat with the Nagpur Flag ^tyagrahis and 
released the piisoners and recognised the right 
claimed by the Satyagrahis. Last but not least 
Sir Leslie Wilson himself, when he was yet un- 
touched by the atmosphere of 'the most efficient 
service in the world’ recognised its efficacy in 
Borsad and granted the Borsad people relief. 

I wish both His Excellency the Governor and 
Sjt Munshi will take note of these facts that have 
happened within the past fourteen years. Satyagraha 
in Bardoli^ cannot now be suddenly declared 
unconstitutional. The fact is, the Government 
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have no case. They do not want their revenue 
opiicy to be challenged at an open enquiry. If the 
Bardoli people can Stand the toal heat, they will 
have the open enquiry , or the withdrawal of the 
enhancement. It is their undoubted right to claim 
for their grievance a hearing before an impartial 
tribunal. 


Slavery in Assam Tea Gardens 

Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth write in 
their report on labour conditions in India : — 

*^or view is that, despite all that has been 
written, the, tea gardens of Assam are virtually 
slave plantations, and that in Assam tea the sweat, 
hunger and despair of a million Indians enter year 
by year. 


Anti-Purda Movement in Bihar 

Some leading gentlemen of Bihar have 
started an anti-purdah movement. It is to 
be welcomed. The education and eman- 
cipation of women should proceed pari passu. 
In the purdah-ridden provinces of India it 
was the Brabmo Samaj which began the 
movement for giving women freedom and 
education more than half a century ago. 
Many other movements, since re-started or 
joined in by others, owed their origin to the 
Brahmo Samaj. 


Dr. Iqbal Leaves Shaft League 

Dr. Sir Mohammed Iqbal has resigned the 
Secretaryship of the All-India Muslim League, 
Lahore, known as the Sbafi League, beoruse 
that League’s Memorandum to the Simon 
Commission is considered objectionable by 
him. Says he in his letter of resignation 

extract of the League Memorandum, as 
published in the Piees. makes no demand for full 
Pn^incjal Autonomy and suggests a unitary form 
of Provincial Government in which law, order and 
justice should be placed under the direct charge 
of the Governor. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that this suggestion is only a veiled form 


of Diarohy and means no oonstitational advance 
at all. 

“Since I still stick to my opinion, which I 
expressed or the first meeting of the Draft Com- 
mittee, that the All-India Muslim League should 
demand full Provincial autonomy (which in my 
opinion is the demand of the whole Punjab Muslim 
Community), I ought not, in the circumstances, 
to remain Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League. Kindly accept my resignation.” 


Tenth Anniversary of the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha, Fiji Islands 

One of our correspondents has sent us 
full proceedings of the tenth anniversary of 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Fiji Islands, 
which was celebrated at Lautoka. Of the 
resolutions passed two deserve special mention: 
one about the observance of Indian 
festivals in Fiji and the other about the solem- 
nisation of marriages of boys and girls accord- 
ing to Yedic rites. Thakur Sardar Singh made 
an appeal for a Kanya Mahavidyalaya to be 
built at Suva. £503 were subscribed on the 
spot and an equal sum was promised. Seth 
Jagannath of Labasa promised to pay the 
entire expenses of building an orphanage on 
the Gurukula grounds and Mr. Santokhi of 
Tabua promised to donate £100 for the 
creation of an Arya temple at Tabua. Some 
gentlemen promised to supply the timber and 
iron for the extension of the Gurukula and 
construction of a Kanya Pathshala in Lau- 
toka. 

Young men’s conference was also held 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Raghwanand, 
Speeches were delivered by Messrs Gopendra 
Narayan, Amichand, Shrikrishna, Tej Ali, 
Shanti Swaroop and others. Undoubtedly the 
Undoubtedly Aiyasaraaj is doing very useful 
social and educational work in Fiji. 

We congratulate the Aryasamajists of 
the Islands on the splendid success of their 
anniversary. 


ERRATA 

Page 5 4 Col. 1, 9 lines from top 
Page 5 7 Col. 1, last line for 

"attest, 

‘With honour, honour, honour, honor to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 
read attest, “with eternal honour to bis name.” 
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A Pair of Door Gods These are fastened on the door to keep 
out evil from entering the house. 


A Woman Designs the Stratford Theater 

The winner of the prize for a design for the 
Shakespeare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon is a 
woman. Oat of seventy-two competitive designs 
submitted, it was one of the six selected for the 
final choice. Out of the six, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says it is the only one that showed “any theatre 
sense”. An invitation to compete was sent to 
the Architects of Canada and the United States 
as well as to those of Great Britain, and at 
least one design from America figured in the final 
six. The winner is Miss Elizabeth Scott, aged 
twenty-nine, the daughter of a Bournemouth 
doctor, who completed her architectural studies 
only three years ago. 

It has a largeness and simplicity of handling 
which no other design possesses. Miss Scott says, 
“The main theory to which I have sought to 
give expression in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre is that buildings should not conceal 
the functions which they exist to fulfil. 
My design certainly owes something to France, 
Germany, and America.” 




V. ■■ ■■■ 





Miss Elizabeth Scott— the Woman Architect. 
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CHINESE REVOLT AGAINST OHRISTIANITT 

Bi SUDHINDSl BOSE 

Ledurer in Political Science, State University of lotm 


I 

I N trying to understand China, one should 
keep in mind the simple fact that most 
of its institutions were developed a long 
time before the birth of Jesus Christ, away 
back before the dawn of Jewish history- 
sacred or profane. They have behind them 
the sanction of centuries, even milleniums. 
The Chinese, however, are not an intolerant 
race, any more than Indians are. Confuci- 
anism has taught Chinese for twenty-five 
centuries that “within the four seas all are 
brothers.’' As far as religious freedom is 
xsoncerned, Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, and other religions have lived 
in China side by side for ages with no 
cause of burning human beings at the stake 
because of credal differences. Tolerance, 
alasK is too deeply rooted in the institutions 
of Oriental society and in the hearts of 
Asians. 

Why then, ask the zealouS missionaries, 
are Chinese new anti-foreign, anti-Christian ? 
The question is not overeasy, and the 
answer cannot be given in a single sentence. 
The situation, even from an American angle, 
i is extremely complicated. Whereas America 
wrent through a single revolution in 1776— 


a political revolution — events have so come 
to pass that China is now confronted with 
six revolutions simultaneously : a political 
revolution, an economic revolution, an edu- 
cational revolution, a social revolution, an 
industrial revolution, and a religions revolu- 
tion. China is passing through a period of 
transition and readjustment. Within the 
past few years, there has been a radical 
change in China’s form of government, in 
its social and economic organizations. Due 
to violent counts with the West, the older 
civilization ef" China is gi^^ng birth to a 
newer civilization. The Chin«so intellectuals 
are calling for an examination of the old 
social and political order as well as of 
religion. Is there any system of belief 
which is infallible ? Is there any human 
institution which is immutable ? During this 
period of searching and overhauling, China 
must make many readjustments. Things 
that are of native beauty and strength will 
doubtless be retained ; but those that are 
not, will be dumped into the gutter. 

11 

lustead of making any intelligent attempt 
to understand the new psychology of Cyna» 
the returned missionaries that I have seen. 
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0 on sponting fiery brimstone and eternal 
amnation against the Chinese. The milder 
and less ndsy of the rev. geotlemeo are, 
however, oonten^td repeat : 

East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet 

Perhaps the hon. Doctor Rudyard Kipling 
was right when he said, '*there ain’t no ten 
Commandments Bast of Suez '’—for Western- ' 
ers, 1 suppose* Didn’t a certain eminent 
citizen of the enlightned municipality of 
San Ftancisco solemnly declare that the 
Chinese are beybnd redemption ? 'The 
Chinese have no souls,” he testified before 
a Congressional Committee of investigation 


on Chinese Immigration ; “if they had any, 
they are not worth the saving.” 

The Chinese idea of salvation and of re- 
ligion dees not coincide with that of Christian 
missionaries. These divines profess that there 
is no salvation except in Christianity. Their 
theory is that there is one God which is 
Jehovah, one incarnation which is Jesus 
Christ, one Church which may be Catholic 
or Protestant, though strangely enough it 
may not be Kussian/ Greek, or Armenian 


Orthodox. He who does not believe whole- 
heartedly in this exclusive Christian scheme 
of salvation is damned. 

Now the Chinese are not narrow-minded 
and bigoted enough to be religious in the 
Christian sensa They do net folleve that 
any one religion has a patent on .heaven. 
When a Chinese has a religious yearning, he 
is likely to try all the religions which are 
offered him and try them all at the same 
time. The Chinese are true polyglots in 
religion. An orthodox Confacian can worship 
in Taoist and Buddhist temples when he 
wants to, without idstng his caste with hie 
feliow-Confuoians. 

Take, for instance, the case 
of an ordinary Chinese family 
when death claims one of its 
members. The funeral services- 
are likely to be held in a 
most ooBmppolitan way. The 
Confucian priests, the Taoist 
priests, as well as the Buddhist 
monks and nuns are called 
in to recite prayers and 
perform other religious rites 
for the departed. The idea 
seems to be that there are 
many ways of ascending 
heaven. If one cannot get 
to the "pearly gate” by the 
Confucian ladder, he can 
still climb either of the- 
other two. 

Ill 

Some one has observed 
in discussing Voltaire and 
the French enlightenment that 
.the thinking people of France 
in the eighteenth century 
were “more absorbed with 
the economics of this life 
than with the geography of 
the next” In mingling with 
the Chinese in China and 
in other parts of the world, I feel that 
they too are more deeply concerned with 
the kingdom of God Here on earth than 
over There beyond the clouds. Chinese, 
especially the modern Chinese, are so made 
that they have little interest in ethereal 
ecclesiasticism. They are by racial tempera- 
ment more canoerned with this life than thei^ 
one hereafter. They are immensely practical. 

Can the Chinese then, as a people, be 
converted to Christianity ? I do not wisb 



V hat strange things we’re hearing from China Nowadays ! 

—American Paper. 
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to ‘put on the cfeerai^ of a prophet; but t 
oan at least note wbat the Chinese themselv^ 
think of the lob, 

/‘In the sk eentaries of and almost 

tinmtermpted centuries of Oathblic miSflionary 
effort since John of Monte OaiMno became the 
first Bishop of Pekina in 1307/’ writes a Chinese 
sohoiar. “the niimher of Chinese Catholics was (mly 
1,971.189 in 19T9. The Protestants, enterina the 
field considerably later, boasted of only 700,000 in 
1 923. At this rate the salvation of heathen souls, 
is indeed a lonff, tedious job, fatally disheartening: 
lo all vs-.ci-t those inspired with divine course 
ami foitmiiic The most elementary mathematical 
- ahrulations will show how hopeless the task is, 
how the ratio between the saved and damned will 
always remain where it is now (that ia.about 133- 
Vfl to 1). since the biith-rate of heathen 
Chinese is apparently grreater than the rate of 
Imptismals, infantile, juvenile or adult.” 


for t^e Ghinefie’* is on every one’s tongue. 
This natloQiilism is no longer an aoademic 
affair. B is aggressively pro-Chinese and 
vigorodsty anti-foreign. When necessary it 
practises nbn-Po-operation with the foreigner, 
asing snob Weapons as strikes, boycott, with- 
drawal of service, and withdrawal of patronage 
from ' ChrisHan missionaries, Practically 
all China^nbrth aud south, radicals, mod- 
erates and Teactionariee — is in active agree- 
ment with this program of non-co-operi^ioD, 
whioh is born of nationalism. Somehow or 
other, the benighted Chinese are unable to 
reooDoile the inhumanities and brabari^esi of 
the Whiteman with his white dhrlstlanity. 
Say the Chinese in effect : “Let the whiteman 
be honest, he just, be human, or Stay where 


Moreover, one should not 
forget that the two or three 
million Chinese Catholics and 
Protestants may not be 
hundred per cent Christians. 
The Chinese ‘rice Christians,” 
like the Indian “belly Christi- 
ans,” who literally “eat” 
religion are notorious. It is 
equally well-known that many 
Chinese call themselves Chris- 
tians because of the special 
advantages they can have 
in mission schools and hospitals, 
and not because of Iheir 
devotion to the Bible creed. 
Can such Christians he 
considered as hundred per 
cent saved ? 


IV 

The Chinese, as has been 
stated before, have the tradi- 
tions of utmost religions 
tolerance. The earliest Catholic 
missionaries were not only 
received with hospitality, but 
were given honors at the 
court. The present anti- 
Christian movement is not so 



much religious, as it is 

political. One may also 

add that political intolerance of the present 

age was born in the Occident. It is an 

jundeniable phenomenon of this time, and 

cannot be removed by the waving of a 

wand in the Orilnt. 

The China of today is nationalistic. “China 


Interested Spectators --Jmmran Paiper. 
he belongs and foTever hold bis peace.” John 
Chinaman is nationalistic, He sees in the 
non-co-operation philosophy the salvation of 
his country. Be is in no mood to import 
evangelical devil-chasers from the Occident* 
which is a reeking nest of Christian imperil 
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alism. it is here that the dervishes of nflss- 
ioDiiry religion rise in alarm. 

The trouble in China cannot be putdoern 
to the perversity of the Cbiiiesei^and let it 
go at that One thing we need to get 
Into our thinking is that tb^e is an amazing 
amount of hypocrisy and preposterousness 
conneoted with Ibe foreign expioitatidnal 
dpiuination as well as missionary work. The 
gO'getting missionary is being dedoitely 
challenged because he is considered as the 
advance agent of imperialism. There is 
vigour and bite in the challenge. The man 
of God relies upon unequal treaties with 
special privileges, which are beyond the 
reach of the Chinese law. “From being a 
heroic lonely enterprise/’ remarks Reverend 
Edward Thompson of Oxford, “foreign 
missions have become praised and petted by 
imperialism”. The high-powered rev. missio- 
nary is a forerunner of the Western im- 
perialism, inasmuch as the preaching of 
the “Word of God” and other extra-ourrioular 
activities become a obarming enterprise 
supported by machine guns and poison gas 
of the Western powers. The Chinese would 
be blind if they did not see that foreign 
merobants, missionaries, and politicians all 
spell the same thing— foreign domination. 

There are over 7,000 “shock troops of 
God” in China. Many of them are victims 
of the psychology of “superiority complex.” 
Edward H. Hume, until recently President 
of Yale-in-China, states in an article in the 
New York Times that the missionaries enjoy 
together with all their fellow-nationals, such 
privileges as the right of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, exemption from taxation if he 
lives in a ooooession or an international 
settlement, lower tariff rates on goods he 
imports from abroad, and the right of refuge 
on the gunboats of his country. 

Id addition to all these, there are certain 
privileges accorded only to Christian missio- 
uaries, but not granted to their fellow-natio- 
nals, and are not guaranteed by treaty to 
the representatives of other religions, such 
as Buddhism and Mohammedanism. These 
Christian missionary privileges, enumerates 
Mr. Hume, “include the right of travel and 
residence in the interior; away from the so- 
called open ports, the right to purchase or 
perpetual lease of property in the interior, 
the right to protect Christian converts from 
persecution and the right for Christian con- 
verts to be exempt from taxes levied for 
temple support”. 


Christiauity, in the minds of the Chinese^ 
leaders, has thus become a foreifoiprotectod 
religion. Why shouldn’t the miesibaaries, 
they demand, depend solely on the freedom 
of oonsoienoe gaarauteed to citizens under 
the Chinese Oonstitation ? Toey liieist that 
spiritual progress should be based upon 
spiritual, and not on mUitary or naval 
forces. 

V 

It is asserted that Christian missionaries- 
are in China primarily to educate Chinese. 

A high falutin balderdash. Leaving out the 
Catholic educational institutions, which may 
not be considered Christian by certain Pp- 
testaot sects; the Protestant higher educatio- 
nal institutions number 24 and their total 
enrolment in schools of all grades is just 
short of 300,000. What have the Chinese 
nationalists got to say against them? 

It is maintained that the Christian school 
is a denationalizing force, tending to dena- 
ture the patriotism of the students and 
making them “imperialistic running dogs”, 
“foreign slaves”. It minimizes, if not totally 
ignores, the importance of Chinese literature 
and culture, and overemphasizes English 
language and foreign culture. Again, the 
contention is made that the Christian school 
is an agency whose major interest is to 
proselytize the younger generation. The 
Chrifttian brand of education is incompatible 
with aggressive patriotism and oationalisni. 
The self-respecting China must, therefore, 
protect itself against the insidious influence 
of the institutions under foreign auspices. 

Drastic measures have been taken to 
bring foreign institutions, in name as well 
as in fact, under the government control. 
“These regulations”, sommarizrjs a writer in 
Asia magazine, “require that mission schools 
adopt the government curriculum standards, 
submit to government inspection, be managed 
by a board of directors of which the majority 
shall be Chinese, employ a Chinese president 
and only such foreign staff as the directors 
shall request There is to be no compulsory 
religious instruction, whether in church or in 
class room”. There is a vast amount of 
wisdom embodied in Uiese regulations. They 
were issued by the Nationalist government 
for all missionary and private eoboois in 
Nationalist territory, but they are also 
substantially identical with those given out 
by the Peking governmeut Indeed, as far 
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as the ooBtrol of these iostifutioQS is coa- 
ceraed, there is no real difFereooe of opiaioa 
among the riral goTeraments in Chioa. They 
have awakened, at long last, to what they 
feel a misaionaTy menace. 

Recent repoHe from China indicate that 
while a lew missionary colleges pat padlock 
on their doors, most of them have complied 
with the government terms and are now 
fanotioniog. That was inevitable. Canton 
Christian College, now called Lingoan 
University, Central China University in 
iVacbadg, and the University of Nankin 
have bowed to the government measures. 
Indeed, all but hve of the seventeen leading 
Christian Colleges have sarrendered to the 
national pnlse of China. The stiff-necked 
rebellious gentlemen of the cloth quote 
fig ares to prove that China is “benefited” 
by uncontrolled alien institutions. Theirs 
is an obtuse sense of decency. The “heathen 
Chinee,” however, stands firmly by his guns 
and let the f ^reign intruders answer him 

with statistics. China will not be bluffed 
or bullied into a resignation of its rights and 
independence. 

India may view the course of events in 
China with considerable interest and profit. 
India is swarming over with all those who 
choose to peddle what they call Christian 
religion and education. The country is 
pretty nearly overrun with them. What 

sort of control has the nation over them ? 

The Indian tax-payers, who are overwhelm- 
ingly non-Christian, are required to pay 30 
lakhs of rupees a year to support 

the Ecolesiastical Department, which is 
Anglican. It is a monstrous injustice, a 
colossal wrong. If they cannot control this 
Department at present, they ought to have 
at least a deciding voice in the running of 
the foreign missionary institutions on which 
large sums of public mDoey have been and 
are now being spent A sober attempt to 
Indianise the teaching staff, or to adapt the 
foreign teaching of the missionary school to 
Indian national requirements has long been 
overdue. The educational system of a 


country should be, by every right and law 
of commoDSense, an integral {Mtri of the 
national tile. 

TI 

America is being watered with missionary 
The devotees of American Christianity 
are* wrathy because they appreheud that 
the whole Chriatiau structure is under 

fire in the Orient, especially in China. 

It should be recorded that ia«ay sane-mioded- 
Americans haye long the* 

vision of a Chtistian China, “a nation” of 
yellow-skins with white Cbristiap souls. They 
perceived that Christianity in their own- 

land is living in an atmosphere of hatred, 
greed, superstition and defnai 

There are in the United States ISfi* 
Christian sects, and only 30 pec dent of the 
population attend church. Worse that that,, 
the clerical worthies are speaking to smaller 
congregations, and the pulpit is reaching 
fewer customers every year. According to 
the most recent report of interchurch 
Conference at Philadelphia the churches 
of this country are losing membership at 
the rate of 50,000 a year. Christianity is 
fighting for its life. 

Every time science takes a forward step, 
the creeds of the rev. clergymen lose some- 
thing. Their God may be in the holy 
Bible, but seldom he steps out of it. The 
cloudy mysticism of Christianity is nowhere 
converted into an actual way of life except 
by some small groups of persons. “When 
the test comes”, remarks Mr. H. L. Meocken, 
who is not only the foremost literary critic 
of the Republic but a shrewd observer of 
the Arrerioan scene, “it always turns out 
that the majority of Christian men aotually 
believe in something far more elemental.. 
The hell they fear goes back to Pleistocene 
times, and so do the demons. And the God 
they profess to venerate is hard to distin- 
guish from the Grand Juju worshipped in 
the swamps of the Congo” Can anyone 
blame China for revolting against such 
deity ? 
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W E give below tbe lull title of the book, 
which has beeb printed in England, and * 
well-printed but for a few glaring 
errors in the spelling of personal names, in 
order that the reader may understand at a 
glatnee thd claim that is made on its behalf 
by its able author, who was a class-mate of 
*€. B. Das, and who unfortunately did not 
live to see the fruit of his labours in the 
cause of his friend and his country. The 
personal memoir has been interwoven with 
the political history, and, except towards the 
'beginning and the end of the book, is not 
much in evidence. And ‘a complete outline 
of the history of Bengal’ resolves iteelf into 
a brief resume of the political history of 
‘India as a whole. This part of the work has 
been well done, and gives us a very good» 
if rapid, summary of the main currents of 
Indian politics during the period in question. 
The iUustrations, though few, are well- 
executed and well-chosen and the binding and 
!get-up are good. 

The short preface gives in four para- 
graphs, a brilliant picture of the alleged 
attainments of modern Bengal in all the spheres 
of life, and begins thus : 

‘During the life-time of Deshbandhn Cliitta- 
' ran i an Das, Benj^l had covered the track of 
centuries and casting off tbe traditions and langour 
of tbe feudal and the Middle Ages, pushed herself 
forward as one of the most advanced and pro- 
gressive provinces of Asia.” 

This patriotic eulogy seems to us to be 
truer in potentiality than in actual achieve* 
raent, and in the very first chapter of the 
book, and elsewhere, the author has made no 
secret of the fact that Bengal has not taken 
very kindly to social reform, which is long 
overdue. 

We observe with regret that the author 
has not been able to shake himself free from 
this journalistic habit of indulging in super- 

^ 

* Life and Times of C, B. Das : The story of 
BengaVs seJf-fjrf tfSi^hju. Tuning a personal memoir 
of the late Drhhf>a}idhit Chtua Bonjan and a complete 
outline of the Bisiory of Bengal for the first (marter 
of the imniieth cmiuiy. By. Prithuois Chandra 
JRay. Price Bs. 6. Oxford Vnirertiiy Press, 1928., 
with sextn illustraiicns end apfenctnes, jp. 813. 


latives. It is always ‘all Bengal’ that thinks 
in a particulat manner, ‘all India’ that does 
this or that, ‘the whole of edacited India* 
that is shocked or moved, the entire mass of 
the country that acts, and so on. ^ One should 
have expected greater restraint In the use of 
words in a writer of the author’s reputation. 

The very first words of the book are : 

“Chitta Ranjan Das was perhaps the greatest 
Bengali in the first quarter ,of the twentieth 
century and the founder and builder of the best 
organised school of political thought in India.” 

We shall presently have semethlng to say 
on the latter part of the claim, but as regards 
the first part, tho claim set forth seems to 
us to be so preposterous as to furnish its 
own refutation. Something may be excused 
to a friend writing so soon after the 
death of his hero, when a proper 

perspective is in the nature of things 

impossible to obtain, but the statement cannot 
be said to make any reasonable approach to 
the verdict of history. Had it been true,, the 
bankruptcy of Bengal in great men would 
have been even greater than it is. Fortunately 
Bengal is not so hopelessly sterile as Mr. 
Ray’s extravagant admiration for his friend 
would indicate. Even C. R Das’s native land 
of Vikrampur in the District of Dacca, on 
which, by the way, our author bestows a 
well-deserved tribute, has produced one who 
in real greatness far outshines Chitta Ranjan. 
We need not add that we are here referring 
to Sir J. C. Bose. Even among politicians, 
with whom alone the subject of Mr. Bay’s 
memoir may fitly be compared, Bengal has 
produced men in many respects his superior, 
however much he may have surpassed them 
in other respects. To confine ourselves to 
Vikrampur, Manomoban Ghose and his more 
gifted brother Lalmohan Ghose, were political 
leaders of no mean merit, and in oratory, 
which plays so large a part in politics, the 
latter bad no superior The contribution of 
another able son of Vikrampur, Guruprasad 
Sen, who joined politics late in life, to the 
history of Hindnisra, marks him out as a 
thinker of ontstanding merit. Outside Chitta 
Ranjan’s own native district, Ananda Mohan 
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Base, KalichAtaQ BsDerjee, SarendraQAtiL 
Battexjee were names to con jure with in 
their days, and the good which the first nod 
the third did to the canse of Indian political 
regenetatioD, cannot be lightly esteemed. As 
for being the greatest all<roand Bengali of 
the modern age, there can be no qnestion to 
whom the' hononr belongs. Rabindranath 
Tagore is not only one of the foremost poets 
of the world, but is one of our foremost 
political thinkers, and many of G. H. Das^s 
ideas on rural Teoonstruotion and on the 
necessity of cherishing our indigenous culture 
and the genius of our civilization are derived * 
from Rabindranath, whp of all living Bengalis 
is most deeply steeped in the spirit of that 
culture of which he has been the most 
sympathetic, as well as the ablest, exponent in 
prose and verse that modern India has 
produced 

The greatest disservice that has been done 
to the younger generation of Bengal by the 
movement of which C. R. Das was the head 
is the love of claptrap and cheap notoriety 
which it has produced and the growth of 
something like a conviction among them that 
the track of long years of patient preparation 
and arduous toil in order to fit oneself for 
public service in one’s chosen walk of life can 
be covered in a few brief months of intensive 
political agitation, and that emotional enthu- 
siasm is a substitute for real hard work and 
strenuous endeavour. Mr. Prithwis Chandra 
Ray was one of those few Bengalis who did 
not disdain to live laborious days to prepare 
himself for political work, and it is all the 
more deplorable that in appraising the worth 
of his hero he has permitted himself to 
indulge in the language of hyperbole which 
can only mislead the youthful aspirant to 
political success. Mr. Gokhale took a saner 
and more serious view of politics, but un- 
fortunately, his Servants of India Society or 
any other society of devoted public workers 
has not been able to take root in Bengal. 

Long ago, Gladstone, to whom no one will 
deny the quality of statesmanship, comparing 
himself with Tennyson, who was the 
recipient of the same civic honours as him- 
self, said as follows at a public gathering: 

Mr. Tennyson^s life and labours correspond 
in point of time as nearly as possible to my own, 
but Mr. Tenny son’s exertions have been on a 
higher plane of human action than my own. He 
has worked in a higher field, and his work will be 
more durable. The public men play a part which 
places US in view of our conntrymen : it is our 
business to speak, but the words which we speak 
have wings and fly away and disappear. In distant 


times some may ask with regard to the Prime 
Minister, *Vho was he, and what did he do V 
We know nothing about him.” The work of Mr. 
Tennyson is of a higher order. The Poet Laureate 
has written his own songs in the hearts of his 
countrymen that can never diow 

In onr paferiolib zeal, we must not forget 
what Bmersou said, viz., 'Tnat country is the 
fairest which is inhabited by the noblest 
^ minds.” Nor should we forget his truly 
patriotic contempt lor the shallow 
Americanism whose prototype ia so oommen 
among us in India : 

'1 hate this shallow Amerteatiieia which hopes 
» to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps 
on midnight tables, to ieam the economy of the 
mind by phrenology, or skill without study, or 
mastery without apiH?entic6Ship«>iWe^^^ 
each other in this life of show, puffing, advertise- 
ment, and manufacture of public opinion ; and 
excellence is lost sight s in the hunger for sudden 
performance and praise*** 

And elsewhere, addressing the Amenoan 
scholar, he says : 

“It becomes him to feel all confidence in 
himself, and to defer never to the popuiaf cry*** 
the world of any moment is the ipereSt appear- 
ance. Some great decorum, some fetish of a 
government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or 
man, is cried up by half mao kind and cried down 
by the other half , as if ail depended on this iMirti- 
oular up or down. The odds are that the whole 
question is not worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. 
Lat him QOt quit his belief that a popgun is a 
popgun, though the ancient and honourable of the 
earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In silence, 
in steadiness, in severe abstraction, let him hold 
by himself ; add observation lo observation, patient 
of neglect, patient of reproach ; and bide his own 
time,— happy enough, if he can satisfy himself 
alone, that this day he has seen something truly. 
Success treads on every right Istep.” 

This is the kind of suocess which leads 
on to greatness, and he alone is entitled to 
be called great who, not born a genius, has 
trodden the difficult path to sgCh sucoess. 
We should learn to appreciate 

“Labour^ that in lasting fruit outgrows. 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose”. 

(Matthew Arnold). 

And above all, we should always 
remember that in trying to achieve success 
leading to greatness, *'not failure but low 
aim is orime” (Lo wellji 

It is well for us to remember these words 
and not to forget our sense of proportion 
is estimating the worth of a popular hero 
of the momhaL Whether in the oase of the 
thinker or the man of action, the supreme 
test of his worth is the enduring results of 
his work. A man may die young, but his 
thoughts and activities may influence untold 
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E itioDfi and inapire them to rise to the 
of their manhood and nplift the lefel 
of the raoe to whiich they heloDf* The extra- 
vagant and bold dalm made on behalf of 0. H. 
Das in the openiniir aeotenoe of the book is 
not borne out by I’vhat the author says in 
summing up his hero’s achievements. 

0. R Das, according to his biographer, *'remaii|- 
ed a destroyer and could not become a builder, 
try as he might” ''He failed to apply hi^ own 
splendid gifts to any work of enduring good or 
benefit to his country— Towards renaissance and 
spirituality in India he contributed very little to 
which subsequent generatious of ludiaus may look 
for inspiration.” He was “in his youth a hm 
vwmr and lavish with his money, and unscrunul- 
ouB in bis political methods, who had publicly 
declared that all means, no matter what, would 
ajways justify the end—” According to the author 
his outstanding contribution to the public life of 
Bengal was the organization of “the most powerful 
school of political opinion in the country” and 
lay in the fact that he "left behind " him a Party 
which for the first time in the history of India 
knows its mind and can gather courage enough 
to follow its convictions.” 

Had the author lived a little longer he 
would have found reasons to modify his 
opinion of the strength and vitality of this 
party. It was held together by hopes which 
are fast crumbling away and by methods 
which were not always above board, and the 
weakness of a structure welded together, not 
by any constructive vision, but by ’self-interest 
and hatred and zeal for destruction, is 
becoming more and more manifest If 
dyarchy has been scotched in Bengal, it 
has not been killed, and if, moreover, as the 
author further says, Chitta Ranjan succeeded 
in tearing to tatters the prestige and author- 
ity of the Anglo-Indian government, the 
ground was thoroughly prepared by the non- 
co-operation movement, on the crest of which 
Mr. Das^ rode to whatever success he 
attained. 

Mr. Ray considers Lord Ronaldsbay’s 
theory of a cultural reaction among educat- 
ed Hindus as more imaginary than real. 
We agree in this view..- 

^“Young India,” says Mr. Bay, "has drunk so 
deep of the new and ht»ady wine of modern 
materialism that the metaphysics of quiescence and 
the philosophy of fatalism can no longer drug or 
Hope her into a life of tfomnolenoe or slumber-- 
The prophets of reaction and revivalism are con- 
sideied back numbers today among all classes of 
our people, and their wild dennciaiions of moder- 
nity carry conviction nowhere.” 

But the Career of his hero, who began 
life as the son of Brahmo parents, and wrote 
on his return from England poems full of 


“a passionate delight in beauty, a restless 
joy of life, an insatiate yearning to probe 
the pleasures and pains of existence to 
their deepest depths,’’ and through tbe 
mazes of an atheistical philosophy passed on 
to "^the glorification and idealization of the 
life of the harlot,” and later on came under 
the infiuenoe of Yaishnavism, only to emerge 
during the last days of his life, as a spiritual 
disciple of the head of the Sataang Asram 
at Pabna (p. 221), is not calculated to subvert 
Lord Ronddsbay’s pet theory, espeoially as 
0. R, Das was certainly not the first, nor, 
we are afraid, will he be the last, educated 
Indian to betray such “evolutionary’' tenden- 
cies. 

This, however, is not the whole picture, 
and it would be just as wrong to close our 
estimate of C. R. Das on this note as it 
would be to call him the greatest figure in 
Bengali life. Undoubtedly, be was the most 
dynamic personality in modern Bengali 
politics, and in his power of organizatioo, 
vigour, pushfuloess, and fearless devotion to 
his purpose, he far surpassed his colleagues 
and rivals in the field of politics. He had 
many loveable qualities in spite of his 
autocratic temper, to which the author 
alludes at one place, and could wiu tbe 
hearts of bis followers by his open-minded 
generosity and loyalty. Not only did he 
sacrifice his wealth but he sacrificed his 
talents, his health, and his very life-blood 
to the cause which he bad made his own. 
There can be no doubt that during the last 
few years of his life he bestrode the political 
arena of Bengal like a Colossus, and won u 
place in the hearts of his people which was 
unique and unprecedented. In the beautiful 
words of Riabindranath : 

“The best gift that Chitta Ranjan has left for 
his countrymen is not any particular political or 
social programme, but the creative force of a great 
aspiration that has taken a deathless form in the 
sacrifice which his life represented.” 

For the rest, there are inany things in 
the book that will amply repay perusal, and 
the author’s views on social and economic 
questions, particularly the latter, will provoke 
thought and sometimes opposition. The 
author's views on the political situation may 
be briefly indicated by the following two 
extracts ; 

"We have now learnt that most of the suffer- 
ings of our life-“political, material,and economic— are 
due to the faults of onjission and oommisaion of 
our ruleiS; that most of the conditions in which 
we now live are removeable, and it is only a 
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THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND AF8HAN WAB 

By Major B. D. Basu, i. m. s. (Retired) 

IT 


L ord Northbrook was succeeded in the 
viceroyalty of India by Lord Lytton. 
Regarding this appointment a contemp- 
tary historian writes: — 

“Mr. Disraeli gave the country another little 
surprise. He appointed Lord Lytton Viceroy of 
India. Lord Lytton had been previously known 
chiefly as the writer of pretty and sensuous verse 
and the author of one or two showy and feeble 
novels. The world was a good deal astonished at 
the appointment of such a man to an office which 
had strained the intellectual energies of men like 
Dalhousie and Canning and Elgin. But people 
were in general willing to believe that Mr. Disraeli 
knew Lord Lytton to be possessed of a gift of 
administration which the world outside had not 
any chance of discerning in him. * ♦ There was 
a feeling all over England which wished well to the 
appointment and sincerely hoped it might prove 
a success.’" 

But the people soon came to know the 
reason of Disraeli’s choice of Lord Lytton. 
“The writer of pretty and sensuous verse” 
pledged himself to carry out what Lord 
Northbrook had declined to do. Accordingly 
on the eve of his departure from England, 
Lord Lytton was furnished by Lord Salisbury 
with instructions 

“to find an early occasion for sending to 
Oabul a temporary mission, furnished with such 
instructions as may perhaps enable it to over^mo 
the Ameer’s apparent reluctance to the ^tablisn- 
ment of permanent British agencies in Afghanis- 
tan."’ 

The reasons assigned for coercing the 
Ameer to receive Ghristian officers as 

Residents or Agents are two, viz 
* 1. That the Kussians were swallowing up 
all the independent principalities in Central 
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Asia and that they were intriguing in 
Afghanistan/ It was, and even to this day 
is, alleged that Russia’s move in Central Asia 
means some day the invasion of India by the 
Slavs. 

2. That the Muhammadan Agent at Oabul 
did not possess a sufficient insight into the 
policy of Western nations and therefore could 
not be trusted. 

The fear of France or of Russia has always 
been the cloak used by the British statesmen 
aJid Govertjors-General of India to conceal 
their political designs for robbing States of 
India and Asia of their independence. But 
at the time when the Ameer was being 
coerced was there any jnst ground for this 
exhibition of Russophobia? Speaking in 
the House of Commons on May 5, 1876, 
Mr. Disraeli said;— 

“Russii knows full well there is no reason 
why we should view the natural development of 
her Empire in Asia with jealousy, so long as it is 
clearly made aware by the government of this 
country tiiat we are resolv^ to maintain i^id 
strengmen both materially and morally our Indian 
Empire, and not merely do that but also uphold 
our legitimate infiaenoe in the Bast. Ennsia, «o 
far as I have had any infiaenoe in the ooniNiCt of 
our affairs, has been made perfectly aware of these 
views, and not only that, out they have thought 
them consistent with a good nnderatandmg between 
the two coantries. I nmieve, indeed^ that at no 
time has there been a better understanding between 
the Courts of St. James and St. Petersbarg than 
ac the present moment luad there is this good 
understanding because our policy is a clear and 
frank rKJlicy.” 

Prom the first ministeT of the Crown, 
then, the public were assured that Russia 
did not threaten the supremacy of Bngllnd 
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in India. Russia occnpied those regions 
wliere England had no standi of any 

sort As to the will of Peter the Great which 
is alleged to enjoin upon Bassia the invasion 
of IndiA all the intelligent world knows it 
to he a fact that this doeament was written 
to Napoleon’s order at the time when he 
was preparing to invade Russia. * 

As to the Muhammadan gentleman who 
acted as the British Agent at the Court of 
the Ameer being incompetent or untrust- 
worthy, we have already quoted the opinion of 
Lord Northbrook and his colleagues composing 
the Government of India that there was no 
evidence to show that he did not perform 
his duties satisfactorily. As will be narrated 
further on, even Lord Lytton was so pleased 
with the efBoient manner in which Ata 
Muhammad had performed his duties that he 
(Lord Lytton) presented him with a watch 
and chain and 10,000 Rupees, “in acknowledge- 
ment of the appreciation of the Government 
of his past faithful service.*' 

Where was then the necessity of coercing 
the Ameer to receive a British Resident or 
Agent in his Court ? From the consideration 
of the case in all its bearings we are led to 
the conclusion that the object of the Disreali 
Cabinet was to convert the Ameei’s dominions 
into British territory. This is not improba- 
ble, considering the character of the Prime 
Minister. He looked upon England as an 
Asiatic power and inaugurated a spirited 
foreign policy. He resumed the “forward 
policy” of Padmerston. He tried to efface 
the humiliation resulting from the military 
failure of the first Afghan War. The grave 
loss of prestige of 1840 was to be retrieved 
by depriving Afghanistan of its indepen- 
dence. 

On his assuming the Vioeroyalty of India 
Lord Lytton ascertained through Ata Muham- 
mad, whether the Ameer was willing to 
receive Sir Lewis Felly as envoy. The 
proposal appeared to the Ameer to be some- 
thing like a bolt from the blue. As was to 
be expected, he expressed his unwillingness 
to receive a British officer as an Agent. He 
assigned three reasons for his refusal, viz 

First, that the persons of Englishmen could 
not be safe. 

Secondly, that European officers might 
make demands which would give rise to quarrels ; 
he appe^ed tb the treaty, rights, saying that the 


* See Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s 
“Russia’s Sea-power”, published by John Murray, 
London, 1878, page 175. 


Cabal Government had always objected to European 
officers “from farsightedness.” 

Thirdly, that if the English came, Rassians will 
claim to come too* 

However, the Ameer eaggested that Ata 
Mohammad should see the British aathorities 
and explaifi matters to them. Acoordiogty, Ata 
Muhammad came to Simla and conferred with 
the Viceroy in the month of October, 1876. 
Ata Muhammad narrated the Ameer’s 
grievances and his (Ameer’s) objections to the 
location of British officers in any part of 
Afghanistan. Then the Viceroy told Ata 
Muhammad to convey faithfully to the Ameer 
his threats. The Viceroy told Ata Muhammad 
to inform the Ameer that 

'*“Our only interest jn maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan is to provide for the security 
of our own frontier. But the moment we oease 
to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly 
allied State, what is there to prevent us from 
providing for the security of our frontier by an 
understanding with Russia, which might have 
the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether ? If the Ameer does not desire to come to 
a speedy anderStanding with us, Russia does ; and 
she desires it at his expense * * * His (the 
Ameer’s) position is rather that of an earthen 
pipkin between two iron pots.” 

Ata Muhammad was dismissed by the 
Viceroy with gifts, as mentioned before, ‘in 
acknowledgement of the appreciation of the 
Government of his past faithful service’ and 
was furnished with a document called an 
*aide memoire* in which were mentioned 
proposals which should form the basis of the 
treaty which the Viceroy was anxious to 
conclude with the Ameer. Lord Lytton 
suggested to the Ameer to send his envoy 
Noor Mahomed to Peshawar to hold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Felly <at that 
time Commissioner of Peshawar) to open 
negotiations concerning the proposed treaty. 
The Ameer was .also invited to attend the 
forthcoming Imperial Assembly at Delhi. 

The Vakil Ata Mahammad returned to 
Kabul and just at the time when he was 
conveying the threats of the Viceroy of India 
to the Ameer telling him that his position 
was that of “an earthen pipkin between two 
iron pots” the Ameer was not a little 
alarmed by the hostile attitude of the British 
Government towards his Indian frontier. He 
saw that the Indian Government occnpied 
Quetta on the 2nd November, 1876. About 
the same time bridges were formed over the, 
Indus, and British troops were moved in the 
direction of Afghanistan. The Ameer looked 
upon the ooonpation of Quetta as the first 
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step to the ioTaeion of Oandabar, for« saoh 
was the prooediire adopted first Afghan 
War. In the interTiew which the Turkish 
emissary had with the Ameer, the latter said 
reiarding the oceupation of Quetta by the 
British;— 

'If an armed man places himself at the back 
door of your house, what can be his motive unless 
he wants to find his way in when you are 
asleep ?” 

The Ameer responded to the request of 
the Viceroy and sent his confidential Minis- 
ter Noor Mohamad to Peshawar to hold a 
conference with Sir Lewis Felly. The first 
interview between the envoys took place on 
the 30th January, 1877. Sir Lewis Felly 
told Noor Muhamad that 

“The acceptance of the principle that British 
officers may reside in Afghanistan is absolutely 
neoessary as preliminary to the commencement of 
negotiations. This point being granted, other 
details can be discussed and settled hereafter,” 

Noor Muhamad gave his reasons why 
English officers should not reside in Afghanis- 
tan. He said 

“In the first place, the people of Afghanistan 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds and deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that if Englishmen either Europeans once 
set foot in their country it will sooner or later 
pass out of their hands.” 

Sir Lewis Felly intimated to Noor 
Muhamad that as the sine qtm non was 
declined, the conference could not proceed ; 
but he agreed to refer the matter 
to the Viceroy and await his further instruc- 
tions. The Viceroy’s answer was transmitted 
by Sir Lewis Felly to Noor Mahomed in the 
form of a letter on the 15lh March, 1877. 
By that time Noor Mahomed had become 
dangerously ill and he died on '26th March 
1877. There is no necessity for dwelling at 
length on this letter from Sir Lewis Felly 
to Noor Mahomed. It contains threats to, 
and insinuations against, the Ameer. On 
30th March 1877, Lord Lytton telegraphed 
to Sir Lewis Felly to close the conference 
and leave Peshawar. It is only necessary 
here to observe that at the time when Lord 
Lytton telegraphed to Sir Lewis Felly to 

“close conference immediately, on ground that 
basis on which we agreed to negotiate has not 
been acknowledged by Ameer ; that Mir Akbpr 
not being authorised to negotiate on that ^ oasis, 
nor you on any other, conference is tJBrmmatea 
ipso faM\ 

The Viceroy was fully aware of the fact that 


E fresh envoy was already on the way from 
Cabul to Peshawar with inetraettons to 
accept all the conditions of the British 
Govemmeui It was unfortunate that Noor 
Mahomed died hefore the oonfeiwoe was 
over. His surviving colleiigae Mir Akbor 
had DO instructions from the Ameer. Noor 
Mahomed insisted on being heard and on 
having his arguments transmitted to Lord 
Lytton. It is quite poBsibie/nay probable, 
that he was authorised by &e to 

admit the 'fatal preliminary condition’ as a 
last resort. On this ground only we are able 
to account for the hurried despatch of another 
envoy as soon as the news of the death of 
Noor Mahomed reached the Ameer. The 
Viceroy should have awaited the arrival of 
the new envoy before elosing the oonferenoe. 
But be was in an indecent haste. In the 
secret despatch from the Government of India 
dated Simla,^ May 10, 1877 to the Secretary 
of State for* India, Lord Lytton wrote:— 

“At the moment when Sir Lewis Felly was 
closing the conference his Highness was sending 
to the Mir Akbor instructions to prolong it by 
every means in his power, a fresh envoy 
was already on the way from Cabul to Peshawar, 
and it was reported that this envoy had authority 
to accept eveotuallv all the oonditions of the British 
Government The Viceroy was aware of these facts 
when he instructed our envoy to close the con- 
ference”. 

In this despatch Lord Lytton and his 
colleagues composing the Government of 
India considered it to be a proper diplo*» 
matio move to suspect the loyalty of the 
Mahomedan vakil Ata Muhammad. He is 
accused of “stupidity” and “disloyalty” and 
also of insufficiency. For, they wrote ;— 

“But of all that was passing at Cabul we knew 
less than ever; for the reports of our own Agent 
there had become studiously infrequ^t, vague, 
and unintelligible”. 

Lord Lytton ’s abrupt closure of the 
Peshawar conference bas been justly charac-^ 
terised by Colonel Hannay in bis well-knowu 
work on the causes of the Second Afgan War, 
as the "tragic prologue to a still more tragic 
drama”. Not only were the negotiations 
broken of, but the vakil who had represented 
British interests in the court of the Ameer, 
was withdrawn from Cabul, on account, 
no doubti of bis “stupidity” and 
“disloyalty”! From all these acts the Ameer 
was led to infer that the Goyernment of 
India meant war. The occupation of Quetta, 
the demand of stationing Christian officers 
in Afghanistan, the breaking off of negotiations 
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when the Atheer was willing to consent to 
that fatal prelizninary, and the withdrawal of 
the vakil from his court showed the Ameer 
that the Government of India were deter- 
mined to carry out the threats they had held 
out to him, fcr he hed been told by the 
Viceroy of India that if he refused English 
residents he would '^isolate himself from the 
alliance and support of the British Govern- 
ment” that “his position was that of an* 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots,” and 
that 

“the moment the British Government cease to 
regard A^hanistan as a friendly and firmly allied 
smte what was there to prevent them from pro- 
viding for the security of : their frontier by an 
understanding wiih Russia, which might have the 
effect of wiping Afghanistan ont of the map 
altogether ?” 

The Ameer was justified in his appre- 
hensions, for Lord Salisbury, in his despatch 
to the Government of India, dated October 4, 
1877 sounded a distinct note of war. This 
noble Marquis wrote r— 

he (the Ameer) continueB to maintain an 
attitude of la^olation and scarcely veiled hostility, 
til®, nritish Gtovernment stands unpledged to any 
oNigations and in any contingencies which may 
arise in Afghanistan will be at liberty to adopt^suoh 
rneasures for the protection and pem^anent tran- 
quility of the North-West frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian dominions as the circumstances of the 
moment may render expedient, without regard to 
the wishes of the Ameer Sher Ali or the interests 
of his dynasty”. 

The imputation of ‘scarcely veiled hostility’ 
to the Ameer by the Christian Marquis 
reminds one of the pretext of the muddied 
stream made use of by the wolf in his inten- 
tion of devouring the lamb. Where was the 
hostile act on the part of the Ameer ? 

But it was not long before a “contingency” 
did arise in Afghanistan which served as a 
handle to the people of England to declare 
war on the Ameer of Cabul. This ^contingency’ 
arose out of the despatch of a mission to 
Gabnl by Russia. Correspondence used to 
pass between the Ameer and the Governor of 
the Russian provinces on his frontier. The 
Government of India and the Foreign Office 
in England as well as the British Ministry 
were fully acquainted with this fact. The 
Ameer always used to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India the letters he received from 
the Russian Government. This intercourse 
between Russia and Cabul had never been 
looked upon with suspioion till Lord Lytton’s 
time. From the parliamentary papers on 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, we learn that 


the Government cf India, when the Eari of 
Mayo was at its hirim, apprehended nothing 
but good from the interchange of friendly 
communicaMons between the Ameer of Oabul 
and the Russian Governor of Turkestan. The 
Ameer saw Russia absorb all the khanates 
of Central Asia, He naturally dreaded Russia 
as much as, if not mere than, EDgland. 
It was, therefore, that in the early 

seventies of the nineteenth century whenever 
the Ameer received any letters to his 

address from the RusstaP Governor of 
Turkestan, be used to forward the same to 
the Government of India, requesting the 

Viceroy for a draft of appropriate and advisable 
reply. Lord Mayo advised the Ameer to reply 
to the Russian Governor, whose letters must 
be “a source of satisfaction and a ground of 
confidence to His Highness.” But Lord 
Lytton and Disraeli’s ministry, when they 
wanted to justify their unrighteous conduct 
iu forcing a war on the Ameer, discovered 
that his Highness was intriguing with Russia 
against England! 

The Russian Mission came to Cabul, un- 
invited by, but with the permission of, the 
Ameer. The arrival of the Russian Mission in 
Cabul took place sceie time towards the end 
of May or beginning of June, 1878. The events 
which were oocurrinsr in Europe should be 
borne in mind with reference to this Russian 
Mission in Afghanistan. In the war between 
Russia and Turkey, the Turks were completely 
prostrated. Russia seemed likely to carry all 
before it as the road to Constantinople was 
deal. It is now a well-known fact that the 
Turks would not have gone to war with 
Russia, had they not been promised help by 
England, But the Turks never received this 
help. The continental people of Europe 
are seldom without a fling at Perfide Albion 
(when they refer to England). The present 
writer has heard intelligent Turks declare 
that they were betrayed into war with 
Russia by England, However, Lord Beaconsfiield 
knew how to create new sensations. He 
could not or rather did not like to assist 
Turkey. But when the Pariiamentary session 
opened in 1878, the speech from the throne 
announced that Her Majesty could not con- 
ceal it from herself that, should.the hostilities 
between Russia and Turkey, unfortunately, 
be prolonged, some unexpected occarrenoes 
may rSnder it incumbent on me to adopt 
measures of precaution.’ One of the 
‘measures of pTecautioD’ adopted against 
Russia’s ambition was the concentration 
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of troops from India at This was a 

oompkto anrprise to the stAy-at' home natives 
of J^gland. But this very circumstance 
made Russia eflbct a diversiou by sending 
a Mission to Cabul. Russia knew all that 
iiad passed between the Government of India 
and the Ameer of Cabul ; bow the latter 
was being coerced to receive British Residents 
in Afghanistan ; how he at first declined, 
aud, at last when he was abont to yield, the 
British Government would have nothing to 
do with him and threw him overboard, and 
withdrew their Agent from his Court. 
Knowing all these facts it is not surprising 
that the Governor of Russian Turkestan, 
without the knowledge of the Imperial 
Oovernment at St. Petersbnrgh, sent a 
Mission to Cabul ; that the authorities at St. 
Petersburgh knew nothing about this Mission 
is clear from the denial made by the 
Russian Government on July 3, 1873 of 

ever sending a mission to Cabul. There were 
other reasons which might be urged in 
justifying the action of the Russian Governor 
of Turkestan. At the time when Russia and 
Turkey were at war, the Sultan of Turkey 
sent an envoy to the Ai^eer of Afghanistan. 
The envoy had passed throngh India. It 
was alleged by Russia that the object of the 
envoy’s Mission was to preach a religious 
crusade amongst the Mussalman population 
of Central Asia, and, through the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, to induce the Ameer of 
Bokhara to excite the populations of 
Central Assia to revolt against Russia. The 
Russian Government complained to the 
British ambassador at St Petersburgh, who 
brought the matter to the notice of the 
Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Derby, took no notice of the complaint 
and evaded the request of Russia, about 
advising ‘the Ameer of Afghanistan to 
abstain from any action which could endanger 
the peaceful relations of the two states” 
(that is, Afghanistan and Bokhara), by reply- 
ing that, 

“At the request of the Porte, a Turkish envoy 
to Afghanistan was allowfd to pass Itirouffh Indian 
territory, but that Her MajeMy’s OovcrDinerjt have 
no reason to suppose that the object of his mission 
was to preach a orusade in Central Asia,” 

Then, again, two British officers were 


travelling in Central Asia inciting fbo 
Turkoman tribes to bostilities against Russia. 
The names of these two Cbristfan officers 
are Oaptaiu Botiat and Captain Napier. 
About the sucoass of these officers, the 
TVmca of January, 1879, quoted the following 
from the Bombay Qatette \ — 

* It is reported that Major Butler, the Central 
Asian explorer, who has just returned from 
Torkestan, hae been eo successful in his interviews 
With the Turkoman chiefs that they are willmg 
to co-operate with the British either against the 
Afghans or the Rnssians.” 

Taking all these cirqumstances into con- 
sideration we are of opinion that the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan was 
folly justified in sending a Mission to Cabul 
For, what was the object of the Mission ? The 
Parliamentary Papers on Central Asia have 
furuished us with an answer. On page 141 
of Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), it is stated 
that 

“The Turkestan (Russian) Governor- General 
nourished no ill-feeling against Afghauistao, and 
meditated despatching an embassy to Sber Ali 
Khan, by which means our {Russian) relations 
with the latter wmuld in all probability become 
defined one way or the other, either in an amica- 
ble or hostile sense ; everything would depend on 
the straightforwardness and good sense displayed 
by the Ameer.” 

The anxiety displayed by the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkestan to define the 
relations of the Ameer of Cabul with Russia 
“one way or the other, either iu an amicable 
or hostile sense,” was due to the fact that 
he was afraid of the British Invasion of the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia through 
Afghanistan. The same Prime Minister who 
had ordered Indian troops to Malta as a 
threat to Russia, contemplated attackiog 
Russia in Central Asia. The i^’oweer publish- 
ed the following letter from its 8imla 
Correspondent, dated August 28, 1878 

“I believe it is no longer a secret had 
war broken out, we shoula not have remained on 
the defensive in India. A force of 30,000 men 
having its way through Afghanistan, 

thrown rapidly into Sainarkliancf and Bokhara, 
would have had little difficulty in beating the 
scattered Russian troops back to the Caspian, for, 
coming thus as deliverers, the whole population 
would have risen in our favor. In the feasibiliiv 
of such a programme the Russians folly beliwd.” 

(7b be concluded) 



SOME ANTIROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IW INDIA# 


By B. 8» Guha, Ph. d. 
Zoological Survey of India 


W RITING in the year 190S Dr. John, 
Beddoe, one of the most eminent 
Boglish anthropologists of his genera- 
tion, spoke of “the enormous and almost 
incalcnlabie mass of anthropological materials 
that India offered to the stodenf’.f Daring 
the deoade that has followed Dr. Beddoe's 
writing a considerable mass of valuable in- 
formation has been gathered both by Govern- 
ment initiative and private enterprise, but 
the work done has been chiefly of the 
‘survey’ kind. Such a survey is essential as 
a preliminary step for furnishing the first 
general outline of the entire field of opera- 
tion but its value depends not so much for 
the picture it offers, which by reason of its 
covering a large ground is apt to be super- 
ficial, but for enabling us to realise the 
gaps in our knowledge and directing our 
attention to the spots where deeper and 
more exact enquiries are likely to be most 
successful And no properly planned anthro- 
pological research can be said to be complete 
until this work of reconnaissance is followed 
op by intensive investigations. The great 
work of the Sarasin brothers on the Veddas 
may be cited as an examble of what a study 
of this kind ought to be. In India proper 
a survey of the physical characters of the 
population has been undertaken by Risley, 
Thurston, Waddel; and in a few instances 
more exact and definite enquiries have also 
been made, such as those of Ujfalvy, and 
Stein in North-western, and Lapicque and 
Schmidt in Southern India. Due, however, 
to the lack of specially trained men and a 
want of proper appreciation of the value of 
such work intensive studies have not yet 
taken place in India in any systematic 
mauner, with the result that our knowledge 
of the somatic characters of her people is 
seriously defective. Fortunately, at present 
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there are .signs of a better understanding of 
the importance of such stadies in this- 
country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available. In order, there- 
fore, that investigations condacted in future 
should bear the utmost results it is first of 
all necessary to know the main desiderata in 
the existing data and understand the problems 
that have been brought to the front for 
solution. Consequently, it will be my endea- 
vour in the present address to set forth the 
chief gaps in our knowledge and bring to 
your notice the points which, hold the keys, 
as it were, to the entire question. 

The materials at our disposal regarding 
the physicel characters of the people of India 
concern almost exclusively the living popula- 
tion Of the races that lived daring the long 
prehistoric period, re’^ealed by extensive finds 
of artifacts throughout the country, we know 
practically nothing. In taking stock of our 
knowledge it will be necessary at the start 
to confine ourselves to the former and then 
determine how far its final solution depends 
on a proper unfolding of the racial history 
of the past. 

The outstanding problems concerning the 
former are: 

(1) The correct affiliation of the aborigi- 
nal population of India. There seems to be 
a general agreement regarding the dominant 
type among these people, which is charao 
terised by a long head, flat broad nose, 
short stature, wavy to curly hair and very 
daik complexion. The eye is open and rouud 
and the face orthognathic. The researches of 
the Sarasin brothers in Ceylon, of Rudolf 
Martin in Malay Peninsula, and of Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin in Celebes, have shown that it is 
racially akin to the Yeddas, the Sakais and 
the Toalas of the above-mentioned 
regions and together with the Australians 
form a very primitive and extensive racial 
family which at one time occupied a great 
part of the Southern World. Judging from 
its areas of occupation, which are either 
marginal or inhospitable hills and forests, to 
which it must have been driven by invading 
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races— thwe id no doabt fhat the race is 
very bid in India. We have, however, no 
positive arohaeoiog^cal evideaoe oL its earliest 
occupation— the only early site which has 
definitely disclosed this type does not go 
beyond the stage of iron in Southern India. 
The point that has to be considered, is, as to 
whether these people really form a home- 
geneous race inspite of linguistic and cultural 
differences or that there are more than one 
racial type concealed among them ? The presence 
of a Negrito element in the aboriginal popula- 
tion of India has been suspected for a long 
time, but no definite evidence of its 
existence has so far been found. Thus, in the 
opinion of the Sarasin Brothers, “no one has 
yet succeeded in finding woolly hair 
in India,” (Ergebuirse naturwissenchaftichan 
Forschungen auf Ceylon Bd. Ill p. 335) a 
view which has also received* the supports of 
Turner (trao. Roy. Soc. Edin. Vol XL. p. 114), 
Lapicque (Rev. Scientifique VI July 1906), 
Thurston (Tribes and Castes of S. India, Vol I, 
Introduction) and Risley. To quote the last 
named author’s words, “although the terms 
‘woolly’ and ‘frizzly’ have been loosely 
applied to the wavy hair, not uncommon 
among the Dravidians, no good observer has 
as yet found among any of the Indian races 
a head of hair that could be correctly 
described as wooly”.* Our evidence, there- 
fore, as to the character of hair among the 
aboriginal population of India is by no 
means positive. 

While the general type is certainly ^yavy 
or curly, instances of woolly or frizzly 
hair may actually occur (though not found 
so far) among some of these people or as 
is likely their reported presence may really 
be due to superficial observation and the 
failure to distinguish between extremely 
curly and genuine woolly or frizzly hair^ 
The question, however, cannot be decided, 
until samples of these hairs are collected 
and submitted to microscopic examination 
by competent persons. Regarding the presence 
of a negrito element in the Indian Con- 
tinent, it has been further argued, and with 
a certain amount of plausibility, that even 
if the present inhabitauts do not show any such 
trait, its presence in the Anadaman Islands is 
a strong point in favour of its having been 
in India at one time. A careful enquiry 
among the Andamanese tribes, however, does 
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not ahow any relic ol migration Imm India 
all the evideooee atrongty point to their 
movenient from Farther India where in the 
Semange we have still liviog a kindred 
tribe. To settle the questioo beyond doubt 
a search for oommunal oemetaries and 
other possible ancient sites in India is 
necessary, to find out if there is any 
skeletal remain which shows definite Negrito 
bharacteristics. 

Aside from the question of the existence 
or otherwise of the Negrito element in the 
aboriginal population of India so lar as 
the two main linguistic divisions of these 
tribes are concerned, namely, the Austrio 
and the Dcavidian, all the evidenoe availabie, 
in my opinion, go to aupport Risley’s con- 
tention of their fuDdamental Somatic unity. 
There is no important physical character 
in which the Austrio-speakiog tribes of 
this group differ from that of the Dravidiap 
speaking ones. Consequently, it would 
considerably olear up the issue if the Soma- 
tic and Ethnic characters of these people 
are not mixed op but are treated indepen- 
dently. It will in that case not only narrow 
down our field of enquiry and effect a 
speedier solution of the entire problem of 
their cultural origins but may possibly also 
supply us with important materials regarding 
their migrations and contact with other 
races, 

(2) A more intricate problem, however, is 
the settlement of the so-called Dravidian 
question. To put it briefly, are there suffi- 
cient materials for us to ascribe a definite 
physical type to the people that may be 
supposed to have introduced Dravidian 
languages in this country ? At the present 
time the Dravidian-speaking peoples are con- 
centrated in Southern and Central India, 
with the exception of the Brahuis, who are 
physically akin to the other tribes of 
Balaobistan. Leaving them aside, therefore, 
the former present at least three distiact 
racial elements, namely, a doUcho-platyrhine 
or Veddah- Australoid type, a dolioho-leptor- 
hine or Mediterranean type and a brachy- 
leptorhine or Alpiue type. 

The measurements published by Thurston 
and others comprise 120 Tula-speaking 
people from South Canara, 650 Malayalara- 
speaking people from Malabar, 57 1 Tamils 
from Madras and Tinnevelley, two Canarese 
groups of 410 and 200 individuals from 
Mysore and the district of Bellary and 
Karnool respectively, 358 Telugus from the 
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sftOUis districts, 147 men from the Nilghiri 
HtUs and 385 pehple belongiag lo the wious 
jungle tribes* AnslyBis of the above data 
ou regional lines shows that the main oon- 
csentration of brachyoephaly is in the North- 
Western part of the Madras Presidency, 
between latitudes 16 and 12 North and up 
to longitude 78 E ; south of latitude 12. 
on the western Coasts, and the Nilghiri 
Hills the people appear to be predominantly 
dolichocephalic ; on the East from Madras 
downwards dolichocephaly is dominant again. 
In other words, the Deccan proper or the 
Tableland between the two Ghats seems to 
be cbaracterised by brachyoephaly, whereas 
in the region sonth of it, including the two 
coastal strips, dolichocephaly is supreme. In 
the Northern braohy cephalic region, again, 
there is either a predominance of or a ten- 
dency towards leptorhiny. In the dolichoce- 
phalic Western region leptorhiny is dominant 
but in the South-Western part the tendency 
is towards platyrhiny—a characteristic mark- 
ed in the lower classes throughout the 

Presidency and is most strongly emphasised 
among the jungle tribes. In short, the 

dominant type in the North-West appears 
to be braohyleptorhine, in the South-West 
dolicholeptorhine, whereas in the South-east 
it tends to be dolicho-platyrhlne. 

In discussing racial affinities, language 
is not regarded as a safe guide, but in the 
present case a consideration of the physical 
data in the light of linguistic affiliations of 
the different groups considered, yields 
certain interesting results, as it shows that 
the languages, which indicate the greatest 
influence of Sanskrit, are spoken by peoples 
exhibiting marked differences from those 
whose languages reveal much less evidence 
of such influence. Thus Tamil, which is 
certainly least influenced by Sanskrit and is 
the oldest of the Dravidian tongues, is spoken 
by the people in the South-eastern part of 
the Madras Presidency, from Madras to Cape 
Comorin and extending on the West as far 
as the Nilghiris, and who are on the whole, 
among all the groups of whom we possess 
metric data, the nearest approach to the 
dolioho-platyrhine type dominant among the 
jungle folks. 

When we come to Telugu, which is the 
second most important Dravidian language 
and shows a comparatively larger Sanskritic 
influence, we find it to be spoken by people 
between Madras and Ganjam up to latitude 
18 North and extending as far as the Bellary 


and Anantpur distriots or longitude IS on 
the West, who are much more hr 
and leptorhine. A comparison with the 
Tamil-speaking peoplb shows that the mean 
cephalic index of 358 T^Iugus is 77*9 or 21 
units higher than the mean index of 571 
Tamils, which is 75’2 only. IL however, a 
comparison is made with the Uanareae, and 
the Marathi-speaking peoples of the same 
districts, whose languages show either a 
marked influenoe of or is derived from 
Sanskrit, a striking contrast is at once notice- 
able. The mean Cephalic Index of 290 
Canarese is one unit and that of 90 Maratbis 
3'5 units higher than that of the Telugus. 
On the other hand, the mean Nasal Index of 
the latter is 8 points and 1*6 units higher 
than those of the Canarese and the Maratbis. 
Lastly, Malayalam, which shows strong in- 
fluence of Sanskrit, is spoken by people in the 
South-western coastal belt of the Peninsula,^ 
who are markedly dolicho-leptorhine. Similarly, 
within each linguistic division, if the 
Brahmins arc compared with other groups, 
the former are found to be much more 
leptorhine than others. 

Taking the two factors together it shows : 

(1) an increasing association between 
brachyoephaly and leptorhiny accompanied 
by a failing tendency in the cephalic index 
with a rising tendency towards platyrhiny 
and (II) a close association of Sanskrit 
influenoe with leptorhiny. 

We have, unfortunately, no metrical data 
east of Longit de 78 but a consideration of 
them shows that the Southernmost extension 
of the brachy-leptorhine type goes as far as 
latitude 12 or roughly the point where the 
Ghats merge into the Nilghiri Hills, forming 
the Southern boundary of the Deccan proper. 
Whether the movement of this type reaches 
as far as the Ghats on this side we are not 
certain. North of latitude 16, along the 
Western littoral, we find the extension of 
this type up to Gujarat. Whether there has 
been a gradual deterioration of this type 
(as is probable) in this southward moyement, 
our materials are not enough to come to a 
definite conclusion, but, there appears to be 
no doubt that in its movement from the 
West to the Bast there has been a gradual 
falling off of this type. In the light of the 
deductions mentioned above we n^y reason- 
ably infer that this falling off in tne braoby- 
leptorhine type has been due to the misce- 
genation with a doliohoplatyrhine element 
with which it increasingly came in contact 
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We may take it, therefore, that the bmohy- 
leptorhine type is an intr^ive racial dement 
fmm l^e North-west moViog along the 

margin of the Western Ghats no to latitude 
12 and has gradually diminished as it pro- 
gressed Southwards where the fandamental 
type presumably has been dolicho. 

This would bring the original somatic 
characters of the Telegu and Tamil people 
into one group, the former losing its 

characteristics gra<^ually towards the west 
as it came into contact with the broad- 
headed invaders, the latter, except in 

isolated classes, preserving its almost native 
purity today. In tlie course of his investiga- 
tions Thurston''' observed this difference of 
headform among the inhabitants of Southern 
India ; for writing in 1909 he remarked 
“whatever may have been the influence which 
has brought about the existing subbraohy- 
cephalic or mesticephalic types in Northern 
areas, this influence has not extended 
Southward into the Tamil and Malay alam 
laud, where Dravidian man remains dolicho 
or sub-dolicho.” We have seen the light 
thrown by language on this question which 
is supported by our regional analysis of the 
extisting materials, and which, therefore, 
may be regarded as the probable reason. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond 
doubt, until the anthropometry of the Telegu 
country east of longtitude 78 as well as 
the skeletal materials in the numerous 
prehistoric sites in the Deccan confirm it. 
It is fortunate that under the leadership of 
Mr. Ghalam Yazdani, who is energetically 
excavating the ancient arcbmologioal remains 
in the Nizam Dominions, we may soon be 
able to find some human crania which will 
supply conclusive evidence on the whole 
problem. 

Similarly though the association of 
Leptorhiny with Sanskrit language is indicated, 
the presence of the dolicho leptorhine element 
in Malabar as the result of this influence, 
cannot be regarded as certain until the 
excavation of prehistoric sites of this region 
reveal human crfuia which support the 
above hypothesis. The skulls found by Mr. 
Bea at AdittanaUur, in the Tinnevelley 
district, however, show a distinct tendency 
towards platyrhiny, as well as a low cranial 
vault and prominent supra- orbital regions 
characteristic of the Yeddah- Australoid 
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group. Material help can be {uthished here 
by trained philologists, if they have the 
hardihood to undertake field iumtigaisons 
of the languages of the Aboiigiiiid^^^^ ^ M of 
Southeru India who are reported to speak 
corrupt forms of Dravidiau tankages in the 
same way as has been done in the Red I^ian 
languages ofiNorth Ameriea. For the reseiujohes 
i^udertakeu by the pupils of Pater SchiiiidNi* 
in the Australian languages Just before 
war, indicate the possibility of a zdatiun- 
ship between the Dravidiau, Papuan and 
Australian languages* though nothing 
positive oan be said till intensiye inrestiga- 
tions take place in this country. If such a 
relationship can be shown to exist by future 
research, the entire Dravidian pibfalem will 
be solved, as a definite correlation will 
then be established between it and the 
Yeddah- Australoid raoe. The evidence of 
physical anthropology as indicated above 
tend on the whole to support this view 
which was first propoundod by Bialiy and 
Turner. The Mediterranean affinities of the 
Dravidian culture, disclosed in recent 
researches in that case oan be regard^ as 
due to culture migrations without connoting 
anything about the race. Whether such a 
theory is borne out or not, there is no 
evidence either somatic or archaeological for 
the view that has lately become fashionable 
in India and which seeks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus 
civilisation as well as that of Snmer, for 
both of whom are, intimately assooiated with 
brachycephalic people as the reoently dis- 
covered skulls in the Pre-Sargonic Sites at 
Kishf and El-abaid and Mohenjo-daro indi- 
cate. 

(3) The third problem deals with the ex- 
istence of the Arya-Dravidian' race. In 
describing the population of the United - 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh Risley called 
them ‘Arya-Dravidian’, i. e., the result of the 
admixture of the Aryan and Dravidian- 
speaking races, on the ground that the data 
published by him, show the prepaudezanoe 
of a type marked by doliohooephaiy and 
increased Nasal Index. In studying the 
distribution of racial tyi^s in Noi^-westcrii 
part of India, the available metric data 
indicate that the dominant element in this 


* Die Oliederung der Australisohen Spiaohen 
Anthropos, p. 251, 1912 

tExcavations at Kish by S. Langdon,pp. 115425, 
Paris, 1924. 
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regioQ m oharaot^fised by doliohopephaly 
and tme leptorhiny, which is present 
thropghopt Northern Raj pn tana, the Pdnjab and 
Kashmir, also probably inclodingr Afghanistan, 
and eTtending in varying proportion as far 
north as Yarkand. The skalls fonnd at 
Sialkot, and the recently eiccavated sites of 
Nal and Mohenjo-daro reveal the%ame chara- 
CtCristioa So the present laoial element 
may be said, to be the continuation of the 
type dominant from the earliest known times. 
As disclosed in Kisloy’s measurements there 
is a sharp break in the eastward extension 
of this type which does not go beyond the 
bonndaries of the Punjab in any appreciable 
extent. The question, therefore, is whether 
this represents the real state of things, or, 
the break is to be regarded as unreal, consi- 
dering the known facts of history? Now, 
the anthropometrical measurements published 
in Risley’s name were actually taken by Mr. 
Chandi Singh, a clerk in the office of Mr. J. C. 
Nesfieli then Inspector of Schools, who 
supervised him.* In the year 1896, however, 
Surgeon Captain Drake- Brockman, F. R. C. 
8., M. D., took a large series of measurements 
of the various castes in the United Pro- 
vinces, under the auspices of the local 
Government. The detail individual measure- 
ments are not available but the averages are 
published by Sir William Orooke. So far 
as the stature and cephalic index are con- 
oerned, there is not much difference between 
the two series, but when the nasal index is 
considered a great difference is at once noticed. 
The mean nasal index for 420 Rajputs and 465 
Brahmins as 'measured by Dr, Brockman 
are 68.8 and 99.1 respectively, whereas the 
average nasal index for 100 Rujputs and 
100 Brahmins published by Risley are 77.7 
and 74.6 respectively. In attempting to 
determine the comparative reliability of 
these conflicting sets of measurements, not 
only the high medical qualification of Dr. 
Drake-Brookman and the much larger series 
examined by him have to be taken into 
oonsideratioQ but al4o the fact that neither 
Mr. Nesfleld nor his assistant Chandi Singh 
can in any way be regarded as having had 
any training in anthropometry, and it is well- 
known that the oorre^ measurement of the 
nasftl l^ffth requires considerable anatomical 
training. On the other hand, it may also be 
possible that the technique employed by 
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Dr. Drake^Brookeman in his naeasurements was 
somewhat different. The only sfcall of hnown 
antiquity fonnd at Bayana near Agra tends 
to support Dr. Brockman’s Gonclusions rather 
than those of Risl©^. It is time, thm^efore, 
that the importance of this question is 
realised and an intensive investigation is 
undertaken into the racial composition of 
this region, as Risley ’s current theory as 
shown above is open to serious doubt. 
Besides, as definitely determining the limit 
of the eastward extension of the racial type 
dominant in the Punjab, such an enquiry will 
clear up many obscure points in the racial 
history of the entire Northern India. 

(4> The fourth problem is the distribution 
"of the Braohyoephalic Alpine type. A survey 
of the physical characters of the present 
population of India shows that along the 
entire Western littoral from Guzarat down 
to Coorg we find the concentration of the 
braohyoephalic Alpine type. This element 
is dominant among the Guzrati, Marathi and 
the people of Coorg. As we have already 
seen, in the south it does not extend 
beyond latitude 12, and beyond longitude 
78 B in the Deccan, as far as our 
present knowledge indicates. In Upper 
India, however, from Benares eastwards 

up to Behar we find the gradual 

increase of a broadheaded element whoso 
maximum intensity is seen in the population 
of Bengal. In Bengal proper this dominance 
of braobycephaly is associated with leptor- 
hiny specially among the upper classes 
where the leptorhine element is greater than 
in any other part of India outside the 
Punjab, if the data published by Risley are 
to be trusted. In accounting for this 
braohyoephalic factor in Bengal, Risley 
supposed the influence of a Mongolian race 
seen on its outskirts. An examination of the 
Mongolian tribes along the boundaries of 
Bengal shows that they are not homogene- 
ous. * The brachyplaty rhine element is 

predominant in the south-eastern part 
bordering on Burma, whereas in the 
Brahmaputra valley it strongly inclines 
towards the doliohoplaty rhine, the bt^aohy le- 
ptorhine type being dominant only along 
the Sikkim and Nepal borders. In Bengal on 
the other hand, the main concentration of the 
braohyleptorhine element is in the southerfl 
or deltaic region with gradual decrease 
towards the North and the East. Besides, the 
Bengal type is differentiated from the Lepcha 
and kindred tribes, In whom alone of all 
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the MongoliaD type^i a maite j presence of 
leptoffaicT is fonpd by having a more 
prominent nose. In studying the racial 
analotny of the nose it is not enough to 
rely on the relation of the length and the 
breadth of the nose, the promiDenoe or 
otberwise of the entire nasal skeleton has to 
be taken into account Risley was, therefore, 
right in making the latter as the deciding 
factor in comparing the nasal characters of 
the Mongolian and other races. In his 
measnrement of the Bengali people, however, 
the test by which the prominence of the 
nasal skeleton could be judged namely the 
biorbito-nasal-index was not taken except in 
the case of a solitary group. In the ab- 
sence of this test ooDsequently, bis oonclosion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people 
was not justified on the basis Of his own 
data. Prof. D. H. Bhandarkar has showD> 
in his interesting account of the cultural 
affinities of the Nagar Brahmins of Guzarat 
with the Kayasthas of Bengal the identity 
of a large number of surnames of these 
two groups.* A comparison of the Anthro- 
pometry of these two, therefore, is instruc- 
tive. The average stature ol the Nagar 
Brahmins as given by Risley is 1643 mm 
against 1636 mm. of the Bengali Kayasthas. 
The average Cephalic and Nasal Indices 
of the former are 79.7 and 73.1 against 
78.2 and 'i03 of the latter. The average 
biorbito-nasal-index of the Nagar Brahmins is 
116.7 but in the case of the Bengali Kayasthas 
the figure is not available but judging from 
that of the Chandals of Bengal (one of the 
lowest classes of the population) which is 
1140, the value of this Index in the case 
of the Bengali Kayasthas could not be much 
different . Further, when the data are analysed 
it is found that 63 p.c. of the Nagar 
Brahmins are bracby and 53 p.c. are leptor- 
hine against 60 p.c, bracby and 75 p.c. leptorhine 
in the Bengali Kayasthas. It is, therefore, 
diffiouU to understand how the one could 
have Soythic, and the other Mongolian origin. 
Besides as Rai Bahadur Ramaprosad Ohandaf 
has pointed out and who inoidentally was 
the first to the show weakness in Risley ’s 
theory that typical Mongolian oharaoteristio 
such as the presence of the epioanthic fold 
absence of bodily hair are not to be found 
among the Bengalis. This must not be 
taken to mean that Mongolian admixture 
is denied altogether in Bengal— it is simply 
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meant that it is not suf&oieiit to explain 
the domij^ant type in Bepgsi The only 
way to aooonnt for it is to imk it up with 
that of the Western littoral thropfh (Antral 
India, of which as m have alrelMy noticed 
there is some probability judging from the 
identity of sarnameC. It is in tlm eenteal 
region, tl^prefore, that invcatlgation is 
necessa^ to find opt how far the eontinaify of 
type exists from Bombay to Bengcd. The origin 
of this bracby cephaltc Alpine type in India 
was hitherto unexplained. The recent dis- 
covery of brachy cephalic oritnia in Sind has 
lent some probability to the theorj of a very 
early migration of this element in India, 
But its extension both in the South and in 
the East will never be fully underatood until 
archaeological excavation of the muneroas 
prehistoric sites yields skeletd materials 
showing these obaraoteristios. The excavation 
of the Copper age remains in the Ghotouag- 
pur districts discovered by Rai Sarat Ohandra 
Roy Bahadur would be of great sigDificance 
as they may not improbably throw some light 
on the racial origins of the people of JBengai 
From a consideration of the foregoing 
facts it would appear that the greatest 
necessity in the field of Indian anthropology 
is the excavation of the archaeological Sites 
in search of remains of its prehistoric in- 
habitants ; for not only the racial history of 
ancient India cnnnot be reconstructed with-* 
out its aid but it also holds as already stated, 
the secret of the somatic relationshipts of the 
present population of India. In the long 
history of this country whose true antiquity 
is now being revealed, the only documents 
that we possess bearing on the physical 
constitution of its past inhabitants are the 
two skulls from Bayana and Sialkot, the 
skulls from an Iron age site at Adittanalllir 
and the recent finds in the Indus Yaliey. 
Outside of these we have no materials for 
guidance. In his account of the first two of 
the above skulls, which constitutes almost 
our sole literature on the subject, Sir Arthur 
Keith has remarked^^'There is no anthro- 
pological problem more in need of in- 
vestigation than that of the prehistoric in- 
habitants of India. We all wish to see 
applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the ancient races of Europe. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that there 
are hidden away in moTe recent deposits of 
river valleys and caves, in prehistoric isolated 
interments apd communal cemeteries, records 
of the ancient races of India. They have not 
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been seen nbr lottid beosm have not 
been patiently and systematioaUy looked for.^ 
It is trne ai Sir Arthur Eelth has noted 
that no systematic search has been made lor 
the skeletal remains of the prehistorio races 
of Indian and oonsl^ring the vast number of 
ancient site in ihis country and their 
aooessibdity, the lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deploring, but what 
is worse and inexonsable is the irresponsible* 
manner in v^ich suoh materials were treated, 
when luck put thena in the hands of our 
explorers. A great part of the literature on 
the pre and early historic sites in India 
is tragic reading for the discovery of nu- 
merous human skeletons are recorded, but 
not a trace of them could now be found 
anywhere in this country ! In his account 
of the excavation of the Great Temple Mound 
at Indrapnra in the Gorakhpur district which 
roughly corresponded to the ancient Kingdom 
of Kosala and assigned to the 4th Century 
A. D.t Mr. Carlleyle § late of the Arohaeo- 
logical Survey, writes “I have called this the 
Skeleton Mound, because I found five human 
skeletons in it. One of the skulls found had 
a very projecting jaw exactly like that of a 
Negro. This belonged to the skeleton of a 
male nearly 6 feet in length ; but close 
alongside of it I found the skeleton of a 
female, 5 feet 6 inches in length, the facial 
part of the skull of which had a straight 
even profile. Another skeleton was placed 
across or upon the doorway of one of the 
temples. Four of the skeletons had their 
heads placed towards the north bat the fifth 
was placed the reverse way.” In another 
part cf the same temple, the writer observes, 
^A human skeleton lay across the doorway. 
Tv^o more human skeletons of a male and a 
female lay nearly side by side, while a fourth 
skeleton lay just beyond the wall toward the 
west.’- 

Similarly in his excellent work on the 
"Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Anti- 
quities”, Bruce Foote records the discovery 
of a human skeleton lying in a flexed 
position in a large stone circle in 


* Tlie Journal of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society', p. 6f)3, 1917. Bombay. 

t Oa^dlosmmd handbool' of the Arehaeologiocd 
Colkdiom «ii te Indian Museum by John Ander- 
son, part n, 1883 Cat pp. 121-122. 
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Tmra in the Ckntral Djab and 
1874^75 and 1875-76. pp. 79-80. 


Central Mysbre near Savandurga rook * 
In describing the cairns numbering ever 
268 at lewnrgi in the Shorapur district 
in the Madras Presidency, Megdows Ttylsrt 
mentions the discovery in one of numerous 
human skeletons which are mostly ‘of 
small size as to height but having bones 
of nnusual, thickness and strength’. In a 
Neolithic tomb in South Mirzapur, Cockbutn f 
found the "complete fossilized skeleton of 
an adult male.’ 

Not a trace of the skeletons mentioned 
above, and many more recorded in the 
accounts of the excavations of the prehis- 
toric sites of India not mentioned here, 
could be found at present. One naturally 
would like to know what has become of 
them— the documents that are of priceless 
value in the reconstruction of our ancient 
history ? It is unfortunate but neverthe- 
less true, that hitherto archaelogy in India 
meant only the reading of some Sanskrit 
inscriptions and the preservation of ancient 
monuments. While they are undoubtedly 
necessary they are not its chief fanotions. 
Its proper aim should be the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of a particular land 
and people. In Europe as well as in Central 
America not to speak of Egypt, and the 
Near East, the unrecorded history has 
been unearthed by its aid, but in order 
to be able to do so the fundamental unity 
of archaeology and anthropology has first 
to be realised. Neither in Europe, nor in 
Egypt or America such splendid work 
would have been possible if the help and 
co-operation of anthropologists were not 
sought, for the culture or oivilsation of a 
people is a complex whole and its full 
study involves the researches of different 
lines of workers. Actually how much can 
be achieved by the combined efforts of 
soientists with pure archaeologists is to 
be seen in Pampelley’s exoavatlon of Anau 
where the team the work of geologists, 
anthropologists, zoologists and archaeologists 
added so much to our knowledge of the anoient 
civilisation of Sonthwesteru Siberia. In 
the excavation of our archaeological sites, 
this aspect of the question has to be more 
fully recognised than it has hitherto been 
in this oonotry not only for the oomplete- 


u. xw. 

t of the Royal Irish Aoademy^ 

p.p. Vol. XVI 7. 1873 Dublin. 

§ Indvin A’lli'iua'ii. Vol. 1. p.l50. 
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ness of the work, bat also for the proper li^o may, therefore, oooSdently hdpo that 
handlipg and preeemtion of each of its findB the nefleof and itrcnponeMi:^ % , Shown In 
— speoially the boDee—whioh reqnire special &e past which led to fhe loss aaff deslntOr 
treatment in the hands of experts if they tion of much of the dlsooTiahid ekt^eton 
are hot to be irreparably damaged. For- remains of India’s prehistoiio lithld>itBnt8, 

tanately the discovery of the Indus Civilise- will not be reputed in ItitAte' a 

tion has aroused keen interest in the more systematic search will be ffiadS lor 
importance - and urgency of arobaelogioal them. In that way we wffl be able 
studies, and in Sir John Marshall we have gradually to add to our knowledCfS of tto 

a man of wide learning and experience physical characters of the prehistorio inmii- 

wbo oan^ be depended upon to direct such tants of India and which alone will enable 
investigations in true and scientific lines, us to understand her present racial affiliations. 


THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYUKTA DEVI 


T he house stood on Harrison Road. On 
the broad parapet of the terrace were 
arranged flower-pots, containing glorious 
ToseSi jasmine and chrysanthemums, also 
TOWS of exotic flowers and ferns. 

The owner of the house was Shiveswar 
Oanguli. The name sounds old and ortho- 
dox, but the man was young in years and 
ultra-modern in opinions and theories. 
Even the present age seemed too backward 
for him,— he lived in the future. But of 
that, hereafter. Let us get on with the 
story. 

It was nearing midnight, and the streets 
were beginning to get deserted. Only some 
hackney carriages rattled past, now and 
then, and belated drunkards reeled home- 
wards, shouting and gesticulating. Shives- 
war Ganguli was walking about excitedly at 
this time of night on the terrace. His 
uyes looked strangers to sleep, and his 
forehead was covered with heads of pers- 
piration. His curly hair, too, hung damp 
fmd unkempt on his hrpws. Yet, it was not 
warm, and he carried a rich shawl across 
hiB shoulders. One end of the gold embroi- 
dered thing trailed behind him on the floor, 
but he had no eyes for it. He seemed to 
be listeuing for some sound. The light 
itom the street lamp near by, shone full on 
his anxious face. 

A large car, with its black hood up, 
two pailanquins and a closed carriage waited 
in front of the house. There w^s not much 


noise, but every room had its lights turned 
ou, and people moved about all ovet the 
place. Only they moved on tip toe, so as 
not to make any noise. A wonian, irith 
face hidden behind a veil, came to him and 
whispered something. “Is she a bit better 
he asked. The woman nodded and went in. 

He had grown tired of walking and went 
and sat down on a bench by the side of 
the flower-pots. Just as he did so, he 
heard the blowing of a eonoh-shell inside, 
but the sound subsided almost at once. A 
commotion was beard in the inner roomA 
Shiveswar got up hastily and the veiled 
woman appeared again, beckoniog him in. 

The inner apartments were tastefully 
decorated. Modern paintings and pictures 
abounded. There were landscapes, old pain- 
tings of the Mughal School, and many 
photographs. But not a single picture of 
any god or goddess of the Hindu pantheon^ 
The Irst room was furnished in Mughal 
style too. It contained a huge picture of 
the Taj Mahal and, surrounding it, pietufes 
pf Akhar Shah, Kurjehan, Jehangir, 
Shah Jehan, etc. A rich carpet was spread 
on the floor, and fat holsters of f elveteen 
and Lucknow print were arranged on it 
Flower vases and incense burners and 
soer^t bottles of silver and marble were 
scattered profusely everywhere. Two huge 
chandeliers lighted the room. 

The next room was a medley of Japa* 
uese and Soglish furniture. Painted Japa- 
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nese mats, huog like cnTtaitis in iroot of 
the doors, whereas the windows sporfed 
oartains of printed mofilip. There were a 
grand piano in one comer pf the room and 
a painted wooden soreen. The rest of the 
fnmitnre were of foreign design and so 
were file lighte and fans. 

In a small room, situated in one corner 
of the verandah, a few pictures of oriental 
gods and goddesses were scattered here and 
there carelessly. A glass case, full of 
earthen dolls and toys, stood in one corner. 
They too showed signs of neglect. 

Another room contained plates and 
otensils, made in Benares and Kashmir. 
Theae were taken care of, properly. 

After these rooms, came the .inner 
apartments. In front of a room here, quite 
a little crowd had collected. These were 
mostly servants. Inside, there were doctors, 
midwives, nurses, besides a number of 
women, Shiveswar poshed his way io and 
found his mother, Mokshada Devi, rooking 
a little baby girl in her arms. As he 
came in, she looked up and said, “So 
you have come inside the lying-in - 
room ? But why should I take exception 
to your coming ? Nearly all the 
world bad been inside it. And after all 
this fuss, your wife brings forth a girl 

She tried to smile scornfully, but her 
joy at the arrival of this new being, some- 
how mingled with the scorn. 

“Does it matter ?” asked Shiveswar. “I 
cannot see any sense in your antiquated 
prejudices. Is a girl lees valuable than a boy ? 
Is she less important in the scheme of 
creation ? I don’t see any difference* But 
of that) hereafter. What dues the doctor 
say about her ?” He looked at his wife 
as he spoke, and hia face became anxious 
again. 

“I douH know, my dear,” his mother 
answered, “they talked in English. You 
better ask him yourself.” 

The doctor did not hold out any great 
hopes. Still, there was hope as long as 
there was life. 

After the doctor had left, Shiveswar 
returned again to that room. “Why don’t 
you go and lie dowu ?” his mother asked. 
*^You have been on your feet the whole 
of the time. What did the doctor say ?” 

“Nothing definite,” her son replied. Then 
after a white, ‘tMother, we should give a 
name to the new baby.” 

The mother did npt teok over-enthusiastic 


at this proposal, “Ton are absurd,!’ she 
said, “what’s the hurry? This is not the 
proper time.*’ 

But the new mother had recovered 
consoionshess by this time. In a weak 
whisper, she said, “Why not now ? I might 
not be here to hoar it, if you wait mucK 
longer.” 

Her husband bent down over her and 
whispered, “Don’t Hero, please don’t You 
pain me very much. You are going to get 
well. But we slmll give baby her name 
to-night, all the same. Mother, what name, 
do you think, would suit her best?” 

His mother had gone to the other end 
of the room, and was talking to a Servant, 
She came back to them and said, “So it 
must be to-night ? Bat why do you ask 
me ? You won’t go by my taste.” 

“Still, there’s no harm in choosing it,” 
her son said ; “perhaps, your choice and ours 
might be alike,” 

“One of my friends had a grand-daughter 
named Muktakeshi,” his mother said. “1 liked 
the name. Your daughter is born with quite 
a mop of hair and it will increase with her 
growth. So this name would suit her quite,” 
Her son pondered for a moment, with his 
brows puckered. Then, “All right, mother,” 
he said, “let us compromise. We shall give 

her a name which shall be half of your 

choosing and half of mine. Let baby be 
called Mukti. It was fortunate that 1 asked 
you, otherwise, this beautiful name would 
never have struck me.” 

“Beautiful indeed !” sniffed his mother. 
“But do as you please. I have many things 
to attend to now.” With that, she went 

out of the room. 

A nurse came in. The baby’s mother 
smiled a pallid smile, on bearing her namey 
and looked at the small being sleeping by 
her side. She was too weak to speak and 
so remained silent. Her hnsbannd too 

went out. 

In the house, joy was subdued on 
account of the illness of baby’s mother. Ai 
last the tension ended. The young mother 
departed to the great unknown. Perfaapa 
she remembered her baby there, perhaps she 
forgot. 

Her mother-in-law waited aloud in her 
grief. Her son sat like one stunned, witk 
the baby clasped in bisaims. 

( 2 ) 

Shiyeswar’s name suited him very little. 
Though he was not possessed of an excessively 
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bad to get on 

witli. ' He was a reformer, aa extremely 
thoreai^goleg reform er. He could not 
tolereb^ gnperstitiou, ia any ferm or guise. 
He hated gods add j^ddesses. Unfortunately, 
his^^ were not of the same ilk; so 

they named him after one of these objection- 
able beings and so doomed him to life-long 
suffering. There was no way of getting out 
of it now. 

When he had first got admitted into a school, 
this thing did not strike him at all. Even 
when ho was at college and had safely 
passed through two examinations, he did not 
trouble himself much about his name. 
Otherwise, be would have changed it, before, 
it laid for itself a solid foundation in the 
calendars of the university. But martyrdom 
was in store for him ; so he was too late to 
effect this reformation. 

After he joined the law college, he had de- 
voted himself heart and soul to the carrying of 
the standard of reform everywhere. One 
day, he got invited to tea, in the house of 
Abinash, one of his friends. A hot discussion 
broke out about social evils. Suddenly, 
one of his friends, Anadi by name, turned 
to him and asked, “Well Shiveswar, you 
have reformed nearly everything you could 
lay your hands on. Even in this blistering 
heat, you are sipping hot tea, leaving alone 
the glass of sherbet, because it is orthodox. 
But why didn’t you begin at the beginning ? 
Your name is Shiveswar, is it not ? Shiva, the 
leader of the pantheon with five faces, three 
ey38, lord of two wives and the smoker of 
ganja ! Shiva the greatest idol of all, appears 
to be your patron saint ! Don’t you think 
it a superstition, to answer to this name at 
all ?” 

Shiveswar was non-plussed. Why had 
not he thought of it before ? But no use 
crying over spilt milk now. What is done is 
done. “What can I do ?” he said, “My name 
was not chosen according to my taste. My 
parents hardly consulted me, when they 
perpetrated this atrocity.” 

^'But don’t make the same mistake in the 
case Of your children,” said Anadi. 

“Certainly not,” cried Shiveswar, nearly 
jumping out of bis chair, in his excitement. 
“You won’t find anything of the sort near 
me.” 

Shiveswar had been married early, and 
here too, be bad not been consulted. So when 
the bride came to live with her husband, 
nearly five years after the marriage ceremony. 


1 ^ 

her butbaiid set abott 

Her time was Hgiiaagbatj, is a 

yery orthodox one. So, “Lnofcheie^ iny dear,” 
her modern husband said, *^y 4 hjr nhM is too 
old-fashioned, I want to 
Have you Any objection ? ®onP% fpu ibink, 
the name Hemnalini sounds mueh better 
than Haimabati ?” 

The heavily veiled bride remained sit^t 
in ama2sement, at this proposal of w 
husband Perhaps^ she took it as a fept. 
Shiveswar waited in vain for to look np 
or speak. He could scarcely ohange her Dame 
for her, without her consent; A reformer 
could never play the tyrant over a woman. 
So he had to coax and cajole for a pretty 
long time. At last his efforts were crowned 
with success, and, “do as you thiuk best'’, 
plied his wife. With that he had to W 
content, for the time being. 

But this icr>>nndii>>n hioukrbf him small credit, 
because few ever heard of it. Nobody called 
the bride by her name^ except her husband. 
He, too, never did so, in publiO. In her 
father’s family, they addressed her by her 
nickname Poonti, and no reformation was 
possible there. But Shiveswar was very 
much pleased with himself ; so it was all 
right. Thus the first brunt of reformation 
was borne by his wife. 

Then Shiveswar began with his hohse 
and furniture. He was a rich man’s son 
and so could indulge in his whims safely. 
So, as soon as he became a finished lawyer 
and began to walk the courts, he felt himself 
important enough to make his will felt every- 
where. His father’s old house at Bhowauipur 
and its accumulations of age-old rubbish, first 
came under his notice. The new house, on 
Harrison Hoad, had already been dealt with, 

The only inmates of the house were 
Hemnalini and himself. She spoke very little, 
naturally, and moreover she held her hosband 
in such high esteem, that it was simply 
unthinkable for her to try to preveut him 
from doing anything he wanted to do. She 
would not even criticise. The only person who 
could have stood in Shiveswar’s wfty was 
his mother Mokshada Devi. But she could 
not be prevailed upon to leave their ooun- 
try house and settle in Oalc#ta. So 
Shiveswar went his way, unhampered. In 
his wild zeal, he deihdlished the old places, 
erected for famRy wbrsbip. banished the 
gods and goddesses and did away with the 
beautiful arches, nicely wrought altars, the 
lamps for holy illumiuatiou, the cohUh^ 
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shells, with lotuses engrsived on their white 
bodies. The bereft M use looked with teer^ 
tnl eyes at her deseorated Abode, and left 
in sorrow. 

His friend Anadi came to have a look 
and cried out, “I say, Shiveswar, what^s 
this ? You are behaving like an ioonoolast. 
What are you trying to become? A 
Christian or a Muhammadan “I am trying 
to become nothing,” said Shiveswar gravely. 
“I am not destroying the old images, in 
order to institute new ones, in their places. 
I am on the side of destrnotion, because 
I believe obedience to any creed is nothing 
but slavery. So, I am determined to do 
without any of them,” 

“You are mad,” said his friend. “This 
fad of reformation is turning you into an 
absolute lunatic. Are you determined to 
upset all the laws of creation ? Put an 
ice-bag on, it might cool your ardour a 
little. If you don’t, I shall enlist yonr 
wife’s services. Somebody must take proper 
care of you.” 

Inspite of his zeal, Shiveswar had 
a loving heart. He could tolerate everything 
from the persons, he loved, or, who loved 
him. But, nothing could shake his convic- 
tions. He engaged a music master, a teacher 
of drawing and painting for his wife. The 
music she learned was foreign and the 
teachers taught her merely to copy western 
pictures. He thought of engaging a Hindus- 
tani music master also, in order to teach 
her Eastern Tmusic. But he demurred, 
because these fellows insisted on singing 
songs consecrated to Krishna and Radha, 
whom he abominated. Hemnalini liked the 
sitar, much more than she liked the piano. 
But she left everything to her husband, as 
she had implicit faith in his judgment. 


So she took off her old-fasMoned golc 
bangles and put on foreign made bracelets 
She left the store-room and the kitchen 
and began to pass her days amoni 
her musical instruments and he* 
books. She liked them. Her basband spared 
no imins to make her happy. He ransacked 
all the shops and bought all the olothing, 
jewellery, books and every other pretty thing, 
that took his fancy and tooK them home to 
her. He could not rest without doing this. 
The young wife would smile sweetly and say, 
Are you determined to buy the whole world 
for me ? Do I need so many things ? I can 
do without most of them.” 

“Perhaps, you could,” her husband would 
say, but I cannot Whenever I see any- 
thing beautiful, I want you to see it too, 
otherwise, my seeing is not complete. I don’t 
see any use in having money, if I cannot 
buy everything for you. Wealth loses its 
importance, when it ceases to serve you.” 

Hemnalini understood him of course, but 
she felt heiself too unworthy of such a 
great love. She would remain silent in 
embarassment The belief in her own un- 
worthiness took away even from her joy, in 
being the possessor of such a love. She 
would escape from his presence, and think 
and think on his words, sitting in some quiet 
corner. 

But her days were numbered She 
left her husband, and all that his love had 
procured for her. Shiveswar’s house lost its 
only presiding deity. She left behind her 
a little baby girl, that her husband’s great 
loving heart might have something to cling 
to. 

{To be continue^ 


A MANUMIT STUDENT 
ON FREEDOM 


Isn’t it ^reat to be free ? 

To say, “come and have fun with me, 
And to shout and to say, 

“Oh joy! oh joy ! I am free 1” 


Isn’t it great to be free ? 




To be able to climb every tree 
To play with the girls and boys, 
And to make all sorts of noise. 
Oh, girls ! Oh, boys ! We’re free 
Bt BBRNICB, age 9. 



ART IN THE WEST AND THE EAST 

I 

By NAOENDRANATH OUPTA 


I N the mythology of anoieot Greece the 
Mases are represented by a sisterhood 
of nine di^initieSi whose favourite 
haunts were Mount Helicon and Mount 
fParnassus, and who presided over and 
cherished various arts. Five of them had 
different forms of* poetry in their keeping. 
Singing and harmony and dancing claimed 
the ministrations of two others, while history 
and astronomy were looked after by the 
remaining two. But such fine arts as 
painting and sculpture and architecture 
were left to look after themselves without 
the inspiring guardianship of any of the 
Idases. On the other hand, the ancient 

Aryan mythology of India names a single 
tutelary goddess. Sarasvati, of the arts. She 
is pictured as a standing figure with her 
feet gracefully and lightly poised on a lotus 
ilower, which is symbolical and suggestive 
of a whole world of art, and holding in her 
hands the vina, the famous stringed instru- 
ment emblematic not merely of music but 
also harmony, which is the essence of all 
nrt. Since all art, imaginative, creative and 
formative, has the same spring and its 
various expressions proceed from a common 
aource the conception of a single inspiring 
divinity is an appropriate one. There is 
such striking similarity between Aryan and 
‘Greek mythologies that there can be little 
4oabt that they were the common inheritance 
of an ancient people which divided east and 
>west on the adventure of life, and while the 
Aryans in India concentrated on the evolu- 
tion of the spirit and scaled the heights of 
i:h© Upanishads, the Aryans in Greece be- 
oame the greatest artists and warriors in che 
world and no mean rivals to their distant 
cousins in literature and philosophy. But iu 
religion they made no advance beyond the 
laith they had brought with them. 

Of the four Vedas the SamaVeda is most 
tii|;h}y prai&ed because it consists of chants or 
eongs of praise. In the Wmgamd Qiid Sri 
Krishna says, 'among the Vedas lam theSama 
iVeda .’’ SarasYati is lepTesented as the essence 
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of the Sama Veda. The eairiieat and ti^graa^b^ 
artist is the poet, who, ih the ancieut 
merely chanted his poema. Some ot Ibb 
greatest poems were oom^aed befbre aey 
script and writing materials known* 

Early poetry was mnemonic apd the Yarses 
flowed out of the lips of the poet 9 $ mear 
water gushes out from a spring. It , was a 
spontaneous outpouring and thb Iffttoners 
committed the verses to memory. Ibis ia 
the fashion in which the Aryan soriptiireiB 
and poetry were preserved for a long time. 
Similarly, singing must have been koown and 
practised long before musical inetrumenbi 
came into use. Men and women hinat 
have sung even as the birds sing for 
pure joy of singing. 

Every other form of art must be of later 
origin. The cave-mau had enough to da Ip 
satisfying his primitive instincts. He had 
no house to decorate, uo Walls on whieh to 
hang pictures. Still the instinct of art is as 
ancient as the primitive man and prehis^ 
toric paintings and engravings have been 
discovered iu ancient cave dwellings. Deoo* 
rative and pictorial art has been traCBd back 
to the time of Mena, the first king of Egypt, 
5500 B. C. and it must have been in ex- 
istence even earlier. Even the pigmeute 
have not lost their brightness and the beauti- 
ful Egyptian blue may be still admired, 
while the motives of decorations may be 
easily identified. It is inferred that paint- 
ing as it is now understood was not known 
to the Egyptians, but as a matter of fact 
easel and portable paintings eannot be 
preserved for very long. The sacred acandis, 
the vultures, the human figures, the wait 
decorations of the tombs, the paintings on 
the mummy oases indicate a length of life 
that fills the beholder With amazement, apart 
altogether from the artistic merite of the 
decorations. The thrill that was created by 
the opening of the tomb of king tutankhamen 
in the valley of the Tombs of the J^iogs at 
Luxor, which occupies the site of the 'hauflra^ 
gated’^ Thebes has not yet altogether subd^^ 
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The iDftr?eIlon8 objeofts disdov'ered within the 
leyal tomb are substantial additions to the 
world's knowledge of Eij^yptian art. The 
golden cbariot, the wonderful vases, the 
heads of the typhonio animals forming the 
framework of the Eoyal couch are finished 
works of art and were placed in the sepulchre 
more than three thousand years ago. 
Paintings f on nd on the funerary equipment 
in the tomb show remarkable progress ih 
that art while there are spirited pictures of 
hunting scenes showing the king and the 
queen. In one picture the young queen 
has accompanied her husband to a duck 
shoot and is handing him an arrow and also 
pointing out a duck with the other hand. 
In the sterner chase of the lion and other 
big game the king is represented driving in 
his chariot drawn by fiery horses, accom- 
panied by his great Slughi hounds and his 
followers in the distance. The most valuable 
treasure found inside the coffin itself is a 
magnificent manuscript, the first Royal Book 
of the Dead, consisting of a papyrus roll, 
over 100 feet long, and embellished with 
hundreds of paintings in colour by Egypt's 
greatest artiste in her supreme period of 
decorative art.' Egypt alone knew the art 
of preserving the dead and embalming the 
flesh and the bones that begin to putrefy a 
few hours after death in such fashion that 
the mummies may be seen to this day 
retaining the resemblance to living humanity. 
It is a lost art well lost, for the heart is 
filled with a great pity when one thinks of 
this manner of disposing of the dead. Here 
was a great people now extinct possessed of 
an ancient oivilisatioD, much wealth and 
many arts. Yet the Egyptians knew 
nothing about the higher phases of religion 
pd did not realise that the human body 
is like a cage in which the soul tanies 
and when the spirit is fled this tenement 
of flesh is lilce an empty cage from which 
the bird has escaped. The poor ignorant 
Egyptians provided for the dead as for 
the living, with meat and wine, chariot, 
qhair and couch their thonghte being unable 
to travel beyond this world. And then 
one thinks of another ancient people who 
thought deeper and whose faith was truer 
aiid higher, who believed that the flesh is 
composed of the five elements and should 
mingle with them after death, who consigned 
the dead to the flames and scattered the 
phes to the winds of heaven. The embalm- 
ing and preservation of dead human bodies 


appear all the more inexplicable in view 
of the tradition about the phoenix, the fabu- 
lous Egyptian bird reputed to visit the 
temple dedicated to it at Heliopolis every 
50D years, and which rose every time as 
a new phoenix from its own ashes. 

The history of Chaldean and .Assyrian 
art is written in the fragments that have 
been recovered by arthaeologists by exoavat- 
ing the ruined cities of Babylon and 

Nineveh, opposite the modern Mosul, white 
part of the political history of Assyria haa 
been traced by deoiphering the cuneiform 
inscriptions on tombs, monuments and 

other remnants of monumental arohiteQture. 
Assyrian painting and decoration have been 
found on glazed bricks and stucoo and 
sculptured slabs. There is evidence that 

Nineveh imitated and adopted the art 

of Babylonia, though the Assyrians were 
superior to the Chaldeans in sculpture. 
The winged bulls of Nineveh, the great 
alabaster figures, half man and half bull or 
lion, that forned the portals of palaces^, 
the beautiful positive and negative colours 
on the walls of Ninevite palaces are triumphs 
of high art. The sculptures and bas-reliefs 
are rich in figures and fantastic creations. 
The Greek historian Philostratus has given 
a vivid description of the palaces of the 

Kings of Babylon covered with burnisbed 
bronze that glittered at a distance and the 
opulence of silver and beaten and even 

massive gold that decorated the chambers 
and porticoes. It was in one of these- 
palaces that Belshazzar, the last of the Kings 
of Babylon, made a great feast and com- 
manded that *the golden and silver vessels 
from the temple in Jerusalem, taken out 
by his father Nebuchadnezzar, should be 
brought forth so that the king, and his 
princes, his wives, and his concubines, might 
drink wine therein. And as they drank 
they praised their gods made of preoiou^ 
and base met«ds, wood and stone. In that 
same fateful hour, we read in the Book of 
Daniel, came forth fingers of a man ’s hand; 
and wrote over against the Candle^stick 
the plaister of the wall of the king’s palaoc ;. 
and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.' Neither the revellers, nor the- 
astrologers, the Chaldeans and the sooth- 
sayers could explain the miea^ing- of the 
words written on the wall, and henoe Daniel 
was oaUed to interpret them, and he inter- 
preted them as the divine judgment prononno- 
ed upon Belshazzar, the king, sinee he had« 
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been weighed ia the balance and found 
wactrof. uiet same night the Iring was slain 
and Banns, the Median took the kingdotn. 
The wfiting is ever the same on the palace 
walls of kingdoms and empires, but there 
are no eyes to see and no Daniel to interpiet 
it. As it was in the past so it is in the 
present and so will it be in the future. The 
decree never varies : God numbers every 
kingdom, and finishes it when it is weighed 
and found wanting ; and it is divided and 
given to others. As it was with Babylon so 
was it with the Aryan kingdoms and 
Baddhiat Empire in India, Egypt, Assyria 
Persia, Greece and Rome and the Moghal 
Empire ; and so it has been now with China, 
Russia, Germany and Austria. And as to 
the future it is not given to us to lift the 
veil. The moving finger writes, and having 
writ, moves on to other palace walls. 

Unlike the vanished kingdoms of ancient 
Mesopotamia Persia has bad a more or less 
continuous history of art, of which the 
individuality has been maintained though 
the country itself has been invaded and 
conquered by other nations. It has influenced 
several industrial arts of Europe and the 
East, ‘'The Lion's Fiieze" found in the 
ruins of the ancient Persian palace at Susa 
is a piece of the finest sculpture. Under 
such kings as Cambyses, Cyrus, Darius 
and Xerxes ancient Persia attained a 
raagnifioence which has probably never been 
rivalled. The palaces at Persepolis, Susa 
and Ecbatana eclipsed everything known 
before and were vast treasure houses of art. 
Ancient Greek writers not unnaturally wrote 
lightly of Persian conquests and riches, but 
archaeological researches have proved that 
the Greek accounts underestimated the extent 

Persian achievement. In the Book of 
Esther there is an accurate account of the 
royal feast given by the king Ahasuerus, 
4he Xerxes of history, “unto all the people that 
were present at Shushan the palace, in the court 
of the garden where were white, green and 
blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine 
linen and purple to silver rings and pillars 
of maible : the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white 
and black marble. And they gave them 
^rlnk in vessels of gold, (the vessels being 
diverse one from another,) and royal wine 
in abundaDce according to the state of the 
£ing.’*‘ Great and small were alike bidden 
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to ^18 feast which lasted fok days; 

If this was, the court of the garden what 
must have hwn the interior of ftie palace 
like ? 

It has been observed that of idl the 
nations of the world, living or de^i toe 
ancient Greeks and the Japanese« beth anaiettl 
and modern, can alone be regarded 
nations of artists. The Grebirs cnjlivat^ 
physical beauty as a thing of art and ttey 
were the finest looking race that the world 
has seen. Up to this day a man with a fine 
bead and handsome regular leatu^s is oom-^ 
pared to a Greek or the statue of a Greto 
god. Pictures of beautiful gods aad goddess- 
es were suspended in bed-rooms so that men 
and women might behold them the last 
things at night and their eyes might rest on 
them the first thing on awakening In the 
morning. Women wore gold chains round 
their knees so that they might walk with 
measured and graceful steps. And this 
national love of the artistic and the beauti- 
ful translated itself in their unsurpassable 
creations of art. It may be doubled bow 
long the Japanese will be able to retain 
their claim as a nation of artists since they 
have been drawn into the maelstrom of 
western materialism. Surface painting being 
the most quickly perishable form of art no 
remains of Greek painting are to be found, 
but there is historical record that the Greeks 
painted on walls, panels and canvases, and 
the names of certain schools of painting, 
such as the Ionic and the Sicyonian, are 
still known. We know that Apelles, the 
court painter of Alexander the Great and 
called the Prince of Painters was a great 
artist. The name of his most celebrated 
painting is known, but the picture itself is 
not in existence. There are Greek books 
giving accounts of large paintings on the 
walls of public buildings and other move- • 
able pictures. What significance would the 
name of Homer have conveyed to the Worid 
today if the Iliad and the Odyssey had 
perished ? And in his own time the greatest 
epic poet of Europe, reputed to have been a 
wandering minstrel, was a man of so little 
consequence that partioally nothing is Inown 
about him, bis birthplace is unknown and 
his date is put anywhere between UOO and 
700 B, C. And yet Homer was the greatest 
of all the artists of Greece. To read the 


Painting. James Ward. Some statements of 
are also taken from this book. 
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DAtaes and desoriptions of pictures tlitt ato 
extinct is like finding a commentary on some 
iamons book of wMcn the text is lost Even 
so late as the last oentDry Baskin wrote 
that he nev^r intended to republish "'the 
Seven Lamps of A^rchiteotnre” because the 
book bad become tiseiesB on account of the 
buildings described in it having been 
bither knocked down ‘or scraped and patched 
up into smugness and smoothness motb 
fragic than uttermost ruin’. And in this 
century German cannons have irretrievably 
rained the famous Cathedral of Rheims. 

In architecture, sculpture, designing and 
painting Greece reached the summit of ex- 
u^noe in the Classic period. The aim, 
Vffiether in statuary or other forms of figure 
representation, was the perfection of human 
beauty in both sexes, and the figures of the 
gods and goddesses were the highest expres- 
sion of such beauty. Tne figure of the 
Greek god Apollo was the ideal embodiment 
of the most perfect and the most glorious 
manhood. The moat celebrated works of 
Phidias, who is designated the greatest 

sonlptoT of Greece, and therefore of the 
world, were the colossal statues of Athene 
and the .Olympian Zeus, the latter being 
considered his masterpiece. The human 

ideal was never transcended and the inspira- 
tion of Ihe Greek artists was the conception 
of the physical ideal of manhood and woman- 
hood. The figure of the Sphinx in Egypt is 
a much older monument and it may not 
possess the embelisbments of the highest 
preek art, but it fills a larger place in the 
imagination of the world than any statue of 
Greece and Borne. The strange fable asso- 
ciated with the name, the famous riddle 
which Oedipus solved and the mystery of 
the Sphinx have all been worked into the 
immense, rock- out figure that dominates 
landscape in the vicinity of the Pyramids, 
The figure partially resembles the fabled 
monster, the body and paws are those are 
of a lion, the face and breast those of a 
woman but the beholder perceives nothing 
grotesque at all so impressive is the face in 
its calm dignity, so overpowering is the 
whole figure in its sovereign power. It still 
stands as the riddle of the ages, mystic, 
ipscrntable, tranquil, powerful 

Jin that are still left of the 

aebievemenfs of the art of Greece some 
idea may be formed of what Hellas must 
have been in the height other glory. The 
traveller, the artist and the archaeologist 


may still gaze on what is left of the Acro- 
polis, the Temple -of Victory and the' 
Parthenon. The Theseum, the ancient 
temple of Theseus, with some modern reno- 
vations, ijs still entire. Hellenic art has- 
exercised a potent influence jast as Greek 
liter atnre and Greek philosophy have per^ 
meated Europe. 

Though independent of origin early Roman 
art inevitably came under the inflaence 
of Hellenistic art, which left its firm impress 
on the Augnstan peroid. The Emperor Augus- 
tus was the patron of all art and the most 
striking monument intended to glorify him 
was the Ara Pacts Augusti— ihe Altar of 
Peace of Augustus. The reliefs of the Arw 
are histortoal portraits of great importance. 
The occasion secleoted was when the Impe- 
rial House and the highest aristocracy 
of Rome accompanied the Emperor when 
he made the first sacrifice at the altar.- 
‘Priests and officials, proud youth, beautiful 
women and well-bred children’, servants, 
sacrificial animals, fruits, garlands are all 
represented with great skill and dignity of 
treatment. A German writer holds the view 
that the ‘world-propelling genius of Augustan' 
art was not asculptor but the poet Virgil* 

At a later period Latin art freed itself 
as an original national art. Under the 
Emperors Titus and Trajan Roman ait 
established its individuality. The Coliseum- 
and the Arch of Titus, the historical sculp- 
tures of the time of Trajan, the fully 
developed arch of Roman architecture^ 
the cupola of the Pantheon built under 
Hadrian surpassed the products of previous 
arts. Latiu art was particularly strong in 
portraiture and the beautiful and varied 
Roman busts have never been rivalled. 
And like Greece Rome has given to the 
world a literature which will endure when 
her triumphs io stone and marble will have 
disappeared. By a Btrange irony the volcanic 
eruption which destroyed all life in the 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum left the 
art treasures of those cities in a state of 
perfect preservation and the removal of the 
incrustation of lava has enabled the world 
to realise that ‘the decorative art nn the 
wall spaces at Pompeii, the work of Greek 
artists, has never been equalled ot excelled.’* 

As the mind’s eye roams over the past 
the solemn qaestion oom'es unbidden : Where 
are the palaces of the Pnaraohs of Egypt,* 


* Franz Wickhofi, Roman Art. 
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the glided ehambers of Cledpatra, the dazetiog 
edifioes of Babylon and Nineveh, the vaet 
man^bns of noparalleled mc^nifioanoe in 
Petoepolis and Sosa, the prond strootaree 
of granite and marble, bronzei gold and 
silver that lifted up their heads as a 
ohatlenge to eternity ? Time, the great obliter- 
ator, has passed his sponge over them and, 
lo ; they have vanished even like the 
palace raised in a night by the genii of 
Aladin's lamp. And Earth, the great Mother 
and the doal resting-place of all, has hidden 
the mins avray out of sight in her own 
wide and deep bosom. The dead are some- 
times better boused than the living : the 
Pyramids, the most massive structures 
of antiquity, and the Taj Mahal, the most 
exquisite creation of medieval art, are houses 
of the dead. Tutankhamen’s grave has been 
found ; who can point out the rains of the 
palace in which he lived ? 

The transition from pagan Rome to 
Christian Italy oorrespoodef with the 
decline and fall of Romo and the disappear- 
ance of ancient Roman art. In * early 
Christian art, in which the strong influence 
of the form and technique of Roman art 
is obvious figure decoration was avoided 
on account of the antipathy to heathenism 
and pagan gods. The fierce denunciations 
of some of the Hebrew prophets against 
Babylonian and other gods fill part of the Old 
Testament. As, however, the prohibition 
against the making of images is not confined 
to the Bible the aspects of prohibition in 
art among different peoples may be con- 
sidered together. In the Aryan scriptures 
there is nothing mentioned, but no lodo- 
Aryan artist ever thought of making an 
image of the Brahman, the God of the 
Upanishad. Even the Paranio divinities 
were not represented by figures for a consi- 
derable time. Buddhist sculptors and images 
in the time of Asoka illustrated in reliefs and 
paintings the many incarnations of the Buddha 
as told in the Avadanas and the Jataka tales 
but not one of them ventured to make a 
figure of the Blessed One. Probably the 
first images of the Buddha were made under 
the Kushan Kings in the north-western 
part of India and King Kanishka was a 
great patron of art. Of the two divisions of 
Buddhism, Mahayana and Hinyana, the 
Sinayna sect has been always opposed to 
any visible likeness of the Tatbagata« In 


there is an emphatic 
prohibitory mandate in the second pommand- 
tneni Ihete were to be no otoer before 
God, and all images and likenesees, graven 
or othMwiSe, for w<^ship were lotbid^^^ 
Before the Exodus Moses had aeap gods 
of Egypt, The obedience to the ocmmaddr 
ment was not always absolatet for there 
was a bronze fiigure of the serpent in 
Temple of Jerasaleui itself, but when Isrnht 
was at the height of its power and the 
snpremaoy of the Synagogue was undiapn^ 
for nearly a thousand years idl reties led 
traces of the ancient formative art were 
destroyed. The ioonoclastic aeal appeared 
among some of the converted Somaiia also. 
In the eighth century Leo tto 
known as the “Iconoolast,” was Emp^r of 
the Eastern Empire and he issued an edict 
against the supposed worship of images and 
this edict was confirmed by a couiiQil 

of bishops. The production of sacred 
sculpture, certain forms of mosaics and 
moDu mental paintings was prohibited 
and many valuable works of art were- 
destroyed, Leo burned the library at Cons- 
tantinople containing above 30,000 volumes 
and a quantity of medals. The Prophet of 
Arabia was born among a race of idol-word 
shippers and bis hatred of idols and imggea 
may be easily understood. On his return 
to Mecca after the Hejira at Medina all the 
idols in the Caaba were destroyed. In the 
Koran the commandment is, ** Verily, God 
will not forgive the union of other gods 
with himself!”* The interpretation was that 
not only should the followers of Islam have 
nothing to do with images but these 
should be destroyed wherever found, ^is 
is the explanation of the irratioual and furious 
iconoclasm which destroyed or disfigared 
most of the sculptures in ludla and burned, 
many thousands of pictures and palm-leaf 
manuscripts. The effect on several branches 
of art ' so tar as the Saracanio world is 
concerned has been complete sterility. It 
reminds one of a single potent German vil^rd 
displayed on the highways and byways of 
Germany when the jankers swaggered ilong^ 
the streets and before the Kaiser and his 
entourage had bolted like rabbits to their 
new-found warren in Holland. Verboien^ 
not allowed : It is not permissible for a 
Mussalman ruler to stamp his effigy upon 
his coins. No artist in the ranks of Faiths 


James Ward. History of Paintina. 
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ful may become a sotrtptor. Saracenic arohi- 
treolure rigidly eeot^ews all figaree, even 
cf birds and animala. PorftiA }iad a tradition 
of art before it was oonreited to Islam and 
cons^qttently all seonlar art could not be 
^tamarily abolished from that country, 
besides, the Sufis regard Mansoor, who 
proclaimed Uh-al-Hvg (I am God) and 
was condemned to death, as one of their 
most Bpiritual leaders who had attained 
the fourth or highest stage of Sufi-ism. This 
doctiioe of the identity of the soul with 
became a recognised factor in Persian 
thought and Persian poetry. One hardly 
fcuows whether Moghul painting in India 
was introduced surreptitiously or openly, 
but the Emperors under whom it most 
Nourished, Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
had not the zeal of Leo or Kala Fahar. 
But the ban under which figure repreaen- 
tailou is placed does not apply to the 
inscription on the Dewau-i-Am of the palace 
in Delhi in which it is emphatically repeated 
three times that the Hall of Audience is 
lEIysium on earth. 

The apprehension that the use of hgures 
in Obristian art would tend to encourage 
idolatrous worship was not of long duration, 
it was found that pictorial representations of 
scriptural subjects and personages would 
•help the spread of Christianity and the ban 
on the portrayal of figures was removed. 
^For some time, the classic ideals filled the 
imagination of the artists. Sometimes Christ 
was represented by the figure of Orpheus 
with his lyre and surrounded by animals. 
The early Christian churches were filled 
with mosaic decorations of a high order. In 
the earlier mosaios there was no nimbus 
round the head of the Christ. Even so late as 
the sixteenth century the mosaic decorations 
of a church in Rome, designed by Raphael, 
were curiously mixed. Numerous Greek deities 
«re represented with a figure of the Creator 
surrounded by angels. Christian iconography 
ba<| an early begfunicg, and the icon is an 
established fetish among the followers of the 
'Greek Church. The mosaicists were succeeded 
^y the frescanti of Italy. Wall painting in 
fresco was used in Greek and Roman art. 
Even in Italy the colours have disappeared 
from many fresco paintings and only the 
outlines are left 

Illuminated manuscripts and the painting 
of miniatures is also an ancient art The 
oldest illuminated manuscript in existence is 
probably the Egyptian J^ok of the Dead, 


written and decbrated bi papyti leases, and 
made for Ani about 1500 B. 0., but tbia Tiew 
will have to be altered after the discovery 
of the Royal Book of the Dead in the coffin 
of Tutaukhemen. There^ are fragments of the 
Iliad with miniatures painted on veRnm. 
The famous Paris Psalter, the Irish Celtic 
Books of the Gospels and Psalters and the 
famous Book of Kells in Trinity College, 
Dublin, are all works of a delicate and 
beautiful art. 

So bewildering is the conflict of opinion 
about tlie great complex movement of the 
Renaissance, specially in Italy, that it seems 
difficult to decide whether the world has 
gained or lost by this remarkable awakening 
and whether the evil of it preponderates 
over the good. And yet there is no dubious- 
ness about it at all. The revival of the 
influence of classic art could not eliminate 
the new force that had appeared in all thought, 
all literature, all art. Pre^Renaissance 
and mid-Renaissanoe art is informed 
with the image and Passion of the 
Christ^ of infinite sorrow and infinite grace, 
the marvel of the Nativity, the suffering at 
Calvary and the glory of the Ascension. The 
Renaissauce was ushered in by Dante and 
Petrarch and it was borne past on the rivet 
of Time to the accompaniment of the swan- 
song of Tasso. What glorious chapters of art 
are associated with the names of Titian, 
Michaelangelo and Raphael: So irresistable 
was the haunting fascination of Leonardo’s 
Mona Lisa that it Tesulted in the picture 
being stolen. Ruskin rightly called Michac- 
langelo the Homer of painting. With equal 
truth he has been called ^the i^rophet of 
classical revivalism’. One of the greatest of 
the great FloreDtines, warrior-soulptor, the 
greatest frescoist of all time, MichaeUngelo 
alone would have shed an undying 
lustre on the Reuaissanoe in Italy and the 
highest traditions of art. And Michaelangelo 
wrote sonnets. But be was one, even if the 
greatest one, out of many dazzling luminaries 
in the firmanent of art. What other name 
can be associated with Raphael as an equal ? 
In bis short life of thirty-Beven years he 
gave to the world all that is noblest and 
sublimest in Christian art with its perfect 
treatment of colours. The laurels on the 
brow of Titian will never pass to another, 
and his idylls, landscapes and figures still 
represent the supreme attainment of art 
If the fame of these artists bad not over^ 
shadowed that of others there would have 
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AKT I» THE WIST 

been of the plao^ 

of It^f iti the llBaaisflftaoe. Masters like 
Pra iogeU<K>, BotticeUi, Leooardo La Tinoi 
Peru^ioo a»d they had been 

borh lb other ooaatries, wobld have woa 
great fame for the lands of their birth. From 
the meridiaii reached by Raphael and 
Michalangelo- the passage of Italian art to the 
western horizon was swift. It was like a 
fall from a dizzy summit to the depths below. 
The process of erosion had been going on in 
the social influences, in the pride, luxury 
and hypocrisy of high life. Pontiffs like 
Sixfes IT and Alexander Borgia had fouled 
the very fountainhead of the Christian Church. 
No pagan or heathen of legend or myth, no 
ruffian in the history of criminology, has 
rivalled the horrors attributed to the Borgias. 
Tice flaunted itself openly and unashamed ; 
corrupt patrons corrupted literature and art. 
The art that had reached a standard of 
excellence which could not be maintained 
soon died out Criticism outside Italy has 
noted the fact that Rome, the home of classic 
greatness has twice been the tomb of art. 
The birthplace is the deathplace of most 
things but Italy has achieved what no other 
country in the world has done, for she has 
produced two literatures and two arts which 
rank among the highest in the world. Pagan 
Rome still dominates Europe with her culture, 
literature and ambition. Christianity has 
produoed no lawmaker to supersede the laws 
of Rome and the Roman law is still the 
ideal in England* After the fall of ancient 
Rome a mixed race appeared in Italy and 
the Roman disappeared in the Italian, who 
has also made his mark both as a poet and 
a painter. Nor is the book of Italian achieve- 
ment yet closed, for the present holds the 
promise of another great future. 

Painting ^as been named the Sister of 
Poetry. If so, the classic and Renaissance 
periods represent the epic age in art. The 
Renaissance in France and Flanders and the 
rise of the Dutch School have an important 
beariug upon art in North Europe. The 
Flemish artists Hubert and Jan Yan Eyck 
are reputed to be the inventors of the oil 
medium in painting but the use of drying 
oils was known before them. In England 
such great portraitists as Lely, Reynolds and 
Chdnsb^ appeared in the eighteenth 

oentury. Hogarth occupies a place by himself 
M one of the satirists of the vices 

and weaknesfi ol The English 

ichool of the nineteenth century produced 


AND THE BAST 

several artists of genius. To the 

landscape; painter, belm^s ilbe dtUfo of 
being the central of volaaies 

written by Raskin on ‘‘Modem 
Indignant at the ignorant oritldeiit ^bieh 
the great painter was assailed 
was then a mere boy, wrote a 
which was the beginiung of his great 

While the classlo art of Bardpe nsi^ 
be deaignated eplA historical jpletures^^ % 
marble and on canvas may be rlghidy^ 
the dramatic phase of art« while d^ihty 
miniatures are really lyrics In eolcmts.^^ T^ 
evolution of art has been from idealism io 
realism. The classic art of Oreece Was 
nourished on Homer and Hesiodj Oreek 
children were taught by heart passag# from 
these poets and the boys also teamed^ehorai 
odes, popular songs and hymnC Memory- 
training was cultivated by the Greek Aryans 
as carefully as by the Indo*Aryans. The 
Greek artist aimed at reproducing the type 
and not the individual. The gods aUd 
goddesses were not painted or soolptured* 
from living models but from the artists' 
ideal conception of beauty and manliness* 
Similarly in Christian art the Virgin, the 
Christ and scriptural traditions were sub- 
jective creations of the genius of the axMst 
No likeness of Jesus Christ was ever tiAen 
in his lifetime and it would have been 
sacrilegious to draw his Image from' any 
living man. All artists endeavouXied to 
idealise the Jewish type of features and 
countenance. Guido Reni’s “^Bcoe Homo*’ 
with the crown of thorns and the agony in 
the upturned eyes, is one of „ most 
popular figures of the Christ, sublime in its 
suffering. Raphael and Miehaelangelo did 
portraits but their greatest works were not 
made from life. Miohaelangelo's paintings 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
in the ^Vatican representing scenes lErom 

the Old Testament, are unapproachable 
in their grandeur but not a single figure is 
a portrait Modern painting is mostly por- 
traiture, while the ateliers iu Paris and the 
studios in other capitals are haunted by 
artists' models. The modem tendency is 

towards profane or secular art and inspira- 
tion is not often sought from the po^s oi 
sacred litereture. A writpr* to whom re^ 

ferenoe has been made says %rmative art 

often limps but slowly after the swift imagina- 
tion of the poet’ And t^e poet still &aws 

* Franz WiAhoff. 
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^oisilerifol ptotares few iijties »b vividly 
and nnerriogly as tibe painter on panras or 
I»ip6r. Take the following example from 
Tennyson’s *‘The Passing of Arthur” where 
^6 funeral barge oomes to take away the 
dying King:— 

E “'"’ saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Bs a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
th them ; and descending they were ware 
kll the deeiB were dense with stately form^, 
-*stokd, bladk-hooded like a dream—by these 


Three Queens with crowns of gold ; and irdhi 

. thciia rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And. as it ware one voioe, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one oomes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 

Ghostly, weird and haunting, yet 
in its setting of grief, this is a picture as 
clear to the visiou of the mind as it would 
be to the eye if dimned by a great painter. 


BANK FAILUBES IN INDIA 

THEIE CAUSES AND CUBE 

By TARAPADA DAS GUPTA, m. a. 


I DLE money, said Sir Basil Blacket in a 
speech, is idle manhood ; and transferring 
the rhetoric to the domain of credit, we 
may more appropriately say that spoilt 
credit is spoilt manhood. Credit cannot be 
reckoned as money, though it can for inter- 
nal purposes, be looked upon as artificial 
money. It is rather the elixir which inten- 
stfies and stimulates the efieotiveness and 
importance of money in the economy of 
production. Whereas the development of 
credit in advanced coudtries has been 
attended with phenomenal growth of com- 
merce and industry, the stumbling down 
of growing credit in a country, may and 
does bring about slump and depression in 
business and industry, more disastrous and 
extensive in inflicting injury to society 
than the average layman can gauge. 

India is the land where credit has tended 
to grow but has been stifiled in its infancy 
from time to time. The industrial and 
broadly speaking, the general poverty of our 
country is in a sense reflected by the po- 
sition that India holds in the world’s record 
of credit and banking. 


The figures for India represent the re- 
sources of the Imperial Bank of India ; 
Exchange Banks and J. S: Banks. Now, if 
we consider the figures of the J. S. Banks 
only, then the deplorable state of things in 
Indian banking becomes still more horribly 
manifest. 

The frequency of Bank failures and the 
inadequacy of banking facilities show that 
credit institutions do not move in smooth 
waters in our country. Banks have misera- 
bly failed. People have seemed to take 
lessons from those failures. But the effect 
of such crises has been temporary. As a 
matter of fact, banks still fail from causes 
which are not above diagnosis, and it seems 
they will fail in future unless we serionsly 
try to eradicate the causes. 

We are a careless people. We speak of 
the need of sound banking and good hanks 
but we have never seriously cared to make 
possible the circumstances, which favour the 
growth of sound banking. Every time that 
an Indian bank fails the case for the stabi- 
lity and reliability of Exchange and Charter- 
ed Banks is strengthend. Our banks do 


The following figures speak for themselves* 


Average deposit 
per head of the 
papulation. 

U.S.\- 73 

U. Kingdom 57 
j&ustralia 63^/ 

Canada 44V 

India Vi 


Banking capital 
A Reserve, 

£ 1,000, 000 
1052 
180 
59 
25 
19 


Deposits. 


£ 1 , 000, 000 
^^754 
2682 
350 
379 
235 


^Figures taken from Mr. Thakur’s Organisation 
of Inman Banking, 


uui luiuiL ui uuiDg sate auu praaeni ousco* 
dians of other people’s money and people in 
their turn do not lend them that amount of 
support and patronage which can help to 
keep a substiantial number of Indian banks 
in an efficient condition. As a matter of 
fact, nine persons out of ten prefer a 
European bank to an Indian Joint Stock 
Bank. It is, in meny oases, the alluring terms 
which the Indian J. S. banks offer and 
in a few oases, pure and unmixed patriotie 
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mot{i€. iiidtio6 tbo fbW people who 

oaQ pfitl^ise Jf S. banke to open an aoooatit 
with tbeol^ 

fble fotlowing figares show the ineignf fi- 
ance of Indian X S. banks in the Indten 
money niarket 


Number Capital Deposits. 
R^erve. 


Impenal Bank 1, 10.55 83,29 

ExchMao Banks 18 1,3,83,1, (?) 70,64. 

J. 8. Banks 74. 11,78 67,90. 


(?)-0ap. pins Reserve are in England or 
other countries where these banks were 
registered. 

The above figures show that J. S. Banks 
are prominent by their numerical strength 
only, though in respect of their volume 
of activities and quantity of capital and 
reserve, they pale when compared with the 
Imperial or Exchange banks. 

Of the 74 J. S. Banks only four can be 
called banks, in the proper sense of the 
word. These are *,—(1) The Central Bank of 
India, (2) The Bank of India, (3) The Pnnjab 
National Bank, and (4) The Allahabad Bank. 
They together command capital and reserve 
of 4ibout R8.6 crores, and deposits of about 
Ks. 40 crores. Roughly speaking, they repre- 
sent more than 50 p.c. of the strength and 
resources of J. S. Banks in India. 

It will not be out place to point out that 
in countries of the West banks have failed, 
and in many cases, many of them have 
failed at a time, affecting the entire business 
and trade of those countries. Inefficient 
organisation and dishonest practices might 
have brought about the fall of solitary 
banking houses in those countries. But wide- 
spread bank failures in those countries are 
generally held to be due to what are 
known as trade cycles. Of the numerous 
noteworthy banks crises in Europe and 
America, India has no parallel. 

It is only the crises of 1918 and 1924 
which can, in a way, be said to resemble 
general bank crises of the West. Though 
the causes which bring about general crises 
here and in the West are broadly speaking 
the same, viz., sudden growth of one or more 
forms of indnstries, sudden briskness in 
speculativB and credit bu8ine88-~ail these 
IpUopihg towards the iuevitable sequel, viz., 
%tanoial panic yet they differ in details as 
between the West and * India. The banks in 
the West have behind them a long tradition 
of tnodeim banking habit and resources of 
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Central banks to help them da#ng urines, 

instita^ns 

control ^ management are oomtM#rei| 
speaking of recent growth. jUid is 
Indians have not been able 
themselves as efficient, reliable and erew 
as the Westerners. 

Before teUing anythjnf abcnk^ iMiwew 
of and probable remedies agfinet tie 
deplorable state of env banking systemf 
three facts deserve to be menticQM. JCbeee 
are:*— 

1. The East India Company' Wae generous 
and sympathetic towards the Early 

Banks in India, whereas the Ckwemment Of 
India has done very little towgA!^ lii^piiig 
Indian Banks ; and the tittle they 
in the direction has bemi done tOWai^ ibie 
growth and consolidation of the Presidency 
Banks. The fact that the East India OoiUf^ 
pany sometimes helped the Early European 
Banks in their hour of crisis, even in OOU* 
travention of the express directions of 
Board of Directors in England* only brings 
into relief the apathetic and unsympathetic 
policy which the Government of India 
has persisted in, for a period of about fiO 
years. 

2. Up to the time of the Mutiny, the 
internal political condition had much in- 
fluence on the prosperity or otherwise ci 
Banks in India, buf since the consolidation 
of British power in India, it is the intarnd 
trade condition as well as the world poli- 
tics and world condition of trade and com- 
merce which have directly affected the Banks. 

3. We often hear and realise that Indian 

Bank managers and directors are partly 
responsible for a majority of Bank 
failures, and that inefficient management, 
malpractices and fraud by managers and 
directors bring about (be fall of Banking 
houses. But Indians Cannot be said to be 
original in whatever blunder and fraud they 
commit. As a matter of truth, miaappiopria- 
tiou of and fraud in respect of other i^plC’s 
money by. bankers is a lega^ whi(b the 
Enropean Bankers of the forties and fifties 
of the last century handed down to their 
lineal successors, the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks. The failure of the Union Bank in 
1848 and of the Benares Bank in 1849 re- 
vealed the extent to which European Bank 
managers and directors can disre^d honest 


* Ear^/ Europsm &mking in India, hj Ik. 
E SiniuiK D. - 
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iiDling prl»eiilw iini mxty on diabono^ 
puMiitioes. 4 inalter ol fact, oontempotary 
newspaper clomps, and reports of lifQidators 
are replete with the condemnation of che^ng 
and frand and other dishonest practices. 
“The letters of the Ghief Director, Colonel 
Pew” says Prof. Findlay Shirras (referring 
to the letters which the Chief Direotor wrote 
to bis dopes jast prior to the failore of ^ the 
Benares Bank) “read, as if they bad bmn 
written in the years preceding the Panjab 
and Bombay Bank failores in 1913 to 1917, 
and not in 1840 "'... The whole history of 
the Bank reads like a bncket-shop circalar. 
The Directors held ont promises that could 
not be realised, and the delusion was main- 
tained only by prevarication”. The latest 
instance of European fraud in Banking is 
afforded by the failure of the Bank of Burma 
in 1910, a bank which so styled itself with 
the set purpose of giving to the ignorant 
public the idea that the Bank belonged to 
the Presidency Bank category. The most 
recent instance of how a European-cranaged 
Bank can fail owing to disregard of sound 
banking principles, is Afforded by the failure 
of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Banks have failed here, but there is hardly 
any periodicity in bank failures, the periods 
of ludian Bank failures being 1829-32, 1857, 
18ft8-66, 1913*17 and 1922-24. (Of these, the 
failures of 1913-17 were*of a serious nature). 

Moreover, world crises of the last century 
bad left Indian Banks almost unaffected. 
Even the crisis of 1907-8, which originated 
in the Dnited States of America, and at 
once affected the monetary mechanism of the 
Earopean oountries, was not in any way 
severely felt by Indian banks, though our 
Currency Au&orities had to pass over a 
temporary crisis. The magnitude of Indian 
Bank failures too is not so great. It is only 
the failures of 1913-17, to which I have 
already referred, which resemble Bank crises 
of the West The fact thkt within a period 
of some five years only, more than Bs. 178 
lakhs of paid-uf capital were involved in the 
failures, shows that it was a gigantic orisU 
in the banking history of the land. Figures 
relating to the deposits of these banks are 
not hand. But assuming that deposits 
of these banks were in ratio of 5 : 1, to their 
paid up capital, it may be said that about— ^ 
Bs 7, orores of deposits were also involved 
in the failnres. But this loss is insignificant 

* Mian Fmaoce aud Banki^ 


wuen compared wilb the 

whiefe they orwted try 

of end in many oases tnin to OlW' 

iadostries, and by glrinf a roto 

nation’s banking habit and Jiini in Indian 

Prof. Keynes’ reading of the Indian 
Banking situation fast prior to the 1913 
failures seems to be wore accurate fhap the 
palm-reading of the best palteisti of Our 
country. “It is bard to doubt” said this great 
Eoonomisl^ reviewing the condition of Indian 
J. a Banks, “that in the next bad times they 
will go down like ninepina If such a 
catastrophe occurs, the damage infficted on 
India will be far greater than the direct loss 
falling on the depositors” "' Referring to the 
needs of making good banking laws, the 
great B^lish decrier of Laissez Faire said : 
“While I am ioolined to think that it would 
be more convenient to deal with this matter 
in a separate Bill, the important point is 
that decided action of some kind should be 
taken with the least possible delay'\ t But 
neither the Government, nor our Banks 
themselves did pay any Seed to Prof. Keynes’ 
timely warning, and the inevitable catastrophe 
happened only a few months after this note 
of warning bad been published. 

The average total capital of our Joint 
Stock Banks during the last 15 years has 
been Bs. 4 crores, and during the same 
period a total capital of Bs. 7 orores has 
been lost in Bank failures. This is horrible 
and the system must be mended, if we aspire 
to the status of a modern nation. The 
following figures show the magnitude of 
recent Bank failures : — 


In lakhs of JEts, 


Period 

No. of Banks 

I^id up 

1913-17 

49 


1918 

7 

1’4 

1919 

4 

4-0 

1920 

S 

7-0 

1921 

7 

1*25 

1922 

15 


1923 

20 

m. 

1924 

18 

lit! 

1925 

17 

18* 

Total 

140 

6^ 94 


The causes which are reaponsihle for 
the slow growth Cf tonkinf tcaituticua and 
for frequent failures of Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks, are well-kaowu, aad have been pointed 

* tadiaa Gurrency imti ikanc^ 
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out . by Sbt:'' -iwbirfiip(^ 

I shall iiew'^r-oi^DAl,.. 

Writers ott^ IFrom Prof. 

Keyoas to and Mr. Thabor 

(the iait tiir^ being the latest 

contributors to Indian Banking literatiife) 
have ispoktedly emphasised upon the 
need of good bankers and sound banking 
laws. ' What Ijpropose to do is to re-tell in 
a short spaoe, £»me of the principal defioienoies 
in our banking system. 

The first and perhaps the most powerfnl 
hiudranoe to the growth of sound credit 
instito^as in onr country is the persist- 
ence of onr Government in a Laissex Faire 
policy. Our banks and banking system 
have been modeltd after the British system, 
in which Laissex Faire or Free Trade 
principles dominate. We have no separate 
banking laws, but banks are established 
here under the Indian Companies Act. The 
need of good banking laws has long been felt 
and the Government have from time to time 
been represented to and called upon to make 
such laws. Its attitude towards banks, 
however, still remains the same, viz.* — *step- 
motherly* to borrow a word from Mr. Thakur. 
But one fact which makes all the difierenoe 
between banks in England and those in 
India is that during general crises and 
tinancial panics, the Bank of England throws 
its doors open to the panicky banks and 
the Free Trader British Government resorts 
to its only and most effective weapon for 
staving off crises, namely, that certain pro- 
visions of the Bank Act of 1844 are sus- 
pended for a time and the Bank of England 
is allowed to issne notes without limit. 
The fact that the Bank of England stregthened 
by the temporary suspension of the Act of 
1844, offers help to every bank which deserves- 
it, calms down all panic and anxiety 
of depositors with magical rapidity. But in 
ludia the Government of India cannot and 
does not help Indian Banks unless through 
the medium of Presidency Banks or the 
[mperlal Bank of India. As a matter of 
truth, the Governraent of India were ready 
to help the up-oonntry Banks during 191M7 
crisis through the medium of Presidency 
Banks, which the latter refused to do as the 
iisMbutoff. case, the Presidency 

Banks badly failed in their duty as national 
Banks. 

e The want cd a gennine Central Bank and 
m dastio paper ouireney is an other great 
(Usadvaiitiige with cur biusks. The 


Scala eo^ 
in tb«t ^ wftii J. & 
Bute in not a few m I luve 

pointed out, thCy refused to help thedi bauk^ 
when they were in a po8iri<m to ^ & 

As regards the Imperial Bank the b^ 
tmng that can be said about it is that it 
offered timely help to Indian J. R Batiks 
when the latter were faced with a financial 
panic in 1922, jmt s^er the fall of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla Ld. But it is time 
only which can show how often and how 
faithfully the Imperial Bank Can play the 
role of a Bankers’ Bank, though the laet 
remains that the Imperial Bm# of India 
cannot be expected to play that patl iu 
the Indian money-market and badidlig 

system, which the Bank of England plays 
in England’s money economy, unless credit 
be linked to currency. The Bmergehcy 
Clause in the Paper Currency Amendment 
Act of 1923 has, however, given some 
opportunity to the Imperial Bank for easing 
the stress in the Indian money market* 

There is no law which can compel IncUan 
Banks to publish weekly statements, and 
with the exception of one or two banks, 
the Joint-Stock Banks do not, as a rulfe, 
publish any kind of weekly statement, with 
the resnlt that the public are kept absdate* 
ly ignorant of their financial position. It te, 
however, true that •many of these banks 
which conduct their business safely and 
soundly, do not think it fit to publish any 
statement, perhaps because they apprehend, 
as it seems to me, that by so doing they 
will expose the smallness of their paid-up 
capital and volume of their business This 
is an erroneous idea. The best way of 
hiding the smallness of a bank is to be 
always able to show that the bank has 
sufficient cash balances and su^cient reserve 
and that a substantial amount of debts due 
by the bank’s customers is secured and can 
be liquidated at short notice. It is, however, 
important that before calUng upon our small 
banks to publish their weekly statements in an 
intelligible manner, extensive efforts sliould 
be made to educate the public, so as to 
enable them to look at the figures in the 
statement analytically apd not syntheticaBy . 
They shouM be made to understand that a 

* The Indian ^Correnoy Authorises cjan now 
issue Emergency Notes to the vmue of m. 

12 crores, and lend the same to the Imperiair 
Bank of India against internal bills. 
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big anthoriBed eapltal ia a xnianamer, or that eaTlto,- but the depoe^B wbtdd M 

the Unpaid portion of the aubsoribed oapitai something more thau what they are Hkely 

ia an element of strength to the Bank. 1 to get 

think the Bengal Nationid Bank would not have It will b4 a revelation to Maiiy fbel the 
failed so miserably, as it baa, if its financial position of the bank bad remained unaafe for 

position were known to the depositors at least the last seven years. The following figures 

for the last few years. It may be that in taken from the Government Blue Book dpars 

that case, it might have closed its doors the point 

Bengal National Bank 
Deposits 

year Paid-up Reserve Total Fixed Saviniw Current Other Total Gash 


oapitai & rest 

B8.(000) Rg.(000) Rs.(000) R9.(000) 

1921 8.05 7.47 16,52 33,37 

1922 8,05 80 8,85 47,14 

1923 8,05 1,35 9,40 40,62 

1924 8,05 2,10 10.15 41,18 

1925 8,05 2,67 10,72 


Only the first two columns from the right- 
hand side disclose how horrible had been 
the state of things of the bank for a number 
of years prior to the failure. At one point, 
the cash balances of the bank came as low 
as only ^iz per cent of the deposit liability, 
and at no time it exceeded even 8 per cent, 
of the total liability. Classified figures of 
deports for 1925 are not given and there is 
a loot- note which explains that figures are 
not available. Moreover, the statistics itself 
is insufiicient for giving the public any light 
on the iternal condition of the Bank, as 
classified figures of assets are not given. It 
is essential that the statistics department 
should be empowered by law, to elicit all 
informations from banks relating to the 
nature of both liabilities and assets. 

But the banks themselves are not io a 
small degree, responsible for the credit back- 
wardness of the country. Instances of 
inefiSoient management, mismanagement, un- 
sound business, disregard of sound banking 
principles, dishonest practices such as window-- 
dressing falsification of accounts &c., Slg, are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Some 
of the noteworthy causes of mismanagement 
in Banks are, however, given below : — 

1. Want of efficient and trustworthy 
Indian bank managers is a standing evil to 
which our banks are subject Oftentimes 
most unworthy people become bank directors 
and managers, who are innocent of banking 
etperience ftnd knowledge of principles and 
practid© o! banking. 

2. Oor Bank managers of ten forget that 


Bank 



balance 

R8.(000) 

R8.(000) Rs.(OOO) 

RsWOO) 

R8.(000) 

1,16 

24.76 

69,28 

2,90 

1,47 

36,80 

85.41 

3.84 

74 

24.48 

65,84 


72 

28,15 

7005 

4.98 



81,06 

3,85 


a bank legally closes dowu its business when- 
ever it fails to pay on demand, and not in- 
frequently do they fail to realise the necessity 
of maintaining suitable cash balances, reserves, 
and other marketable assets ; and cannot see 
what world of distinction is there between 
secured and unsecured assets or that a 
commercial bank should not lock up its money 
in securities which cannot be easily liquidated 
into money or which may depreciate in 
value, or in industry, or business, which is 
likely to be in depression. In many oases 
they allow overdrafts and advances on pro- 
note right and left to any and everybody who 
enjoys influence with the manager or directors, 
and as such, a good deal of such advances 
become bad debts. 

3. In many oases, our banks spend extra- 
vagantly on buildings, furniture and establish- 
ment, so as to give themselves imposing 
appearances. It ought to be remembered that 
only blank and expensive show is the last thing 
that counts or adds strength in the long run, to 
banks, unless they have substantial resources. 
It was rightly pointed out by Dr. Sinha that 
Joint-Stock Banks should not and need not 
imitate Exchange Banks in the matter of 
gorgeous buildings and expensive establish- 
ment. It would, perhaps, sound strange to 
many that Lloyd^s bank is as bigas three 
Imperial Banks of India taken together. But 
the Calcutta premises of this bank is com- 
paratively less gorgeous and less expensive 
than the premises of the Central BanL Tile 
thing is the Exchange Banks msdntaiu big 
houeSs and costly furniture beoanse they 
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cm woii ^etUv , iQflm J. S. Bao^ks 
xiebd tio!t Modly folow 

tbi four spmeigu remodi^ whiob haro, 
frona tiiB6 to tuna, been preseribed are (1) 
good baokere, t2) baokiog laws, (3) pablioi<7« 
and *4) a Banker's bank. But eren today 
bur banks require these essential safeguards 
as badly as ever. Suggestions hare been 
made for the foundation of an Institute of 
Bankers in India and for offering proper 
training facilities to Indian youths in 
Presidency and Imperial Banks. The latter 
suggestion has partially been accepted by the 
Imperial Bank, though much remains to be 
desired in that direction. The genuine efforts 
made by the Tata Indnstrial Bank for impart- 
ing training to suitable Indians deserve 
mention. 

The establishment of a Central National 
Bank in India with the exclusive right to 
note-issue and the enactment of suitable 
banking laws are overdue. The dropping of 
the « Reserve Bank Bill is, therefore, to be 
regretted by every well-wisher of Indian 
Banks. And as regards banking laws, it 
may be pointed , out that the Government of 
India is not likely to take the lead in the 
matter, unless our legislators persistently 
press the Government. It seems the diversity 
and rnultiplioity of our national problems are 
not allowing ns to direct that amount of 
attention and energy to the banking problems 
which the seriousness of the situation 
demands. 

The most pressing need of the Indian 
Banking system, 1 believe, is a Bank Act, 


others, the following 

(if Btoks should be io^ 

tain sufficient Reserve and 

(2) Th^e^ shotild be allowed lb 
unsecured credit to tiie exteOt of uof more 
than a fifth of their d^osit liability. 

(B). The resertes of the biufcs abould be 
made to bear a certain ratio to the d^^t 
liabilities Of the bOOks * and banks kbOtld 
not declare a higher divideut than 4 per oeiljk 
unless the reserves bear the required vatiu ^ 
their deposit liability. 

(4) Banks should under oomjpiulslon 
publish weekly statemente in a manner 
intelligible to literate laymen. 

(5) . The Statistics Be^rtmeui jidtbuld be 
empowered to demand atl inforoMtione^ which 
public interest demands. 

(6) Bank managers and direOlors Should 
be severely dealt with, for neglect of duty* 
wilful or otherwise, and for all kinds of dis- 
honesty and favouritism in their business. 

There are those who will point out that 
under snob rigorous restrictions the growth 
of banks and credit will be arrested rather 
than helped. Bat the most effective answer 
to them is to be found in the example which 
the Presidency Banks afford, namely, that 
banks may steadily yet considerably grow 
under healthy and rigorous legal restrictions. 
Credit grows best when that growth is well'* 
protected and regulated. 

* This is the case in many Amerioan &»aket 


THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA* 

(A Review) 

By MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH 


I N 1932 Dr; Saunders wrote a biography of 
Gotama Buddha and the concluding remarks of 
the book were ''Gotama is himself a morning 
star of good will t heralding the Sun of Love. 
In the book under review he takes a comparative 
view of the Gita, the Lotus (,8addharma Pun^ 
r4h0 and the Eou rth Gospel, and concludes that 

• Tbs Gospel for Aria by* Kennith Saunders. 
Published the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp, XVlI+246. Price 2.60 dollan, 


Jesus Christ is tthe Saviour of fhe world and 
that the Fourth Gospel should be icoeptsed as the 
future Gospel for Asia. ; . . . .. . . 

The author frankly admits that it m a missiCH 
nary book*'. In another plaoe he rem^ks that 
when a scholar lias a theory ^to, prove,’ he will 
find ways to prove that th^ry (pp.l78-i79l So 
books written M propeganda work should be 
with X The author has to ^ 

extent tried to io non^hria* 

tian books but he 'has a theory to {xove so he 
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S not been able to do foU.infliloe. fbe book 
excellent materials but hts laisskom^ se^l 
bat blinded him to the real bi J^ljotos 
im ilie ilito and to the def^ bf ihe T. Qt, 

In this reyiew we ehali oohftid oorselves to 
iko^ ttadbr of toe Gitn and toe S'. G. At the 
b^mninff we shall outeotoe otthe inaocara- 
d^and mis^intornremti&s. 

„ The F. b^ins ^th the theory of the 
IMosv which has besm translated by the word 
FTow with^^a Ttew to forcina a parallel with the 
l^os ^ ^Qleanthfif The author has translated 
Ififos Smn08** of toe stoic philosopher by "Word ' 
f/mtorser witooht any comment and made it 
'The true translation is Reason 

ttog on the saying of the, Gita that 


This phrase is used in a very teohnioal sense 
aito to last one of those verses which are con- 
apipfly being quoted out of their context to give 
a; ivrong impression of the essence of the Gita. 
What the Gita means is “1 am Procreator of the 
^d’^(pp. 80-81)." 

These remarks are misleading. The Sanskrit 
toxt IS •— 

I IX, 17 ; 

The literal translation of the passage is 

I am the father (piia) of the universe, 
the mother (m3/5), the grandsire ipitUmahahl 

The word pita is used along with mother and 
gmndsire. These words denote personal relation- 
ship. So the word piiU must mean 'father\ 
Moreover, in the next verse God is called SuhriL 
The word "Suhrif literally means ‘one having 
goM heart’. The corresponding English word 
w sweet heart’. Lover. Again in verse XI, 44 we 
find the following idea 

“As father witli the son, as friend with friend, 
asloyer with beloved, 0 God, bear with me.^’ In 
all th^ cases, the relation between God and 
man is personal. So the word pitU really means 
father’. The word ’procreator’ which our author 
uses for pita is a synonym for the word Jandka 
«md not for pirn. 

The author has translated the word mhyd, of 
the verse IV. 6 by ^delusive pow&r\ The true 
meanipK here is ^wonderful power' He thinks that 
toe Gita supports the theory of illusion and that 
the human life is, regarded’ by it ‘as an illusion’ 
(p.l24). It is a mistake. No- where does the Gita 
support the theory of Illusion (mavavada). Its 
mas^a is nothing bnt Prikriii which has real 
existence. The Illusion theory of later Vedantists 
is an altogether different thing. What the Gita 
sgys is that all the sensuous worlds from this 
to the heavenly worlds are ephemeral and 
omtttot therefore be our permanent abode. Our 
trae^home is. says toe Gita, the Baper-sensaous 
world, which is free from all imperfeotions. No 
Christtoa critic can find fault with it Every- 
whers to toeltow Testament this world is oondemned 
and the Upper wmld glorified. 

The author has misunderstood and adversely 
oritimsed the Hindu doctrine of Mmma (pn. 157— 
158, etoV It ie, acoordtog to him, ‘a dark pall’: 
il ‘benumbe to# aspiration'. In its 


extreme form* %e^ 

acceptable ; but its ^Mo^pidnoil^ 

iogioal and psyoMoglcaL b w 

thb outer manifeetaticm of toe w to 

oharacter ext^naliaed. The tbeory of ahy4 

that the past life of a man cwmot 

The present is but toe oontiuuatimi of toe pai^ 

If the past were made absolutely blank, vtbat 

would tomato of the present ? Hie past can hever 

he expunged but the present can be modified 

through God’s grace. It iS the only reasonable 

theory that can make man a responsible being. 

Regarding the historical value of the Gospels 
OUT author says— ‘'The Fourth Gospel is in some 
ways nearer to the htotorieal facts than are the 
synoptios” (p. 45). The subject cannot be disouased 
here in detail. But this we can say that Biblical 
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F. G. as a historical doctiment. Elarnaok says:-*** 
"The F. G. which does not emanate or profess 
to emanate from the Apostle John cannot be taken 
as a historical authority in the ordinary meaning 


Bacon says— 'The whole structure of the work 
reveals a non-historical theoretic purpose (The 
li. Q. in research and debate, p. 438). 

Pfleiderer writes "The Gosjpel does not belong to 
the historical books of primitive Christianity.’’ The 
historical background of the Gospel is constructed 
not so much from reminiscences of the life of Jesus 
as from the experiences in the life of the chunh 
of the second century” {Primitive Christmiitu. H'. 
2 and 21). 

This is the verdict of modem scholarship. 

The author says— "It is easy to trace the work 
of many hands in the Lotus and not diffloult to 
find it in the Gita; but with the exception of a 
few brief passages, such as the concluding chapter, 
the Fourth Gospel is an organi<‘ unity" (p. IQO), 
What he says about the Lotus and the (lita 
is quite true. But his assertion about the organic 
unity of the F. G. is not correct Even Bishop 
Lightfoot land other orthodox theologians admit 
that there are, in this Gospel, ‘parenthetic additions’, 
and ‘after-thoughts’, Thq verdict of scholars may 
be summarised thus in the language of Bacon 
"Besides its 'parenthetic addition’ and ipaasages re- 
lated to the ‘after-thought,’ the Fourth Gospel is no- 
toriously full of the gaps and seams, the logical dis- 
crepancies and inconsistencies which if not due 
to an extraordinary degree of carelessness on 
the part of the evangelist, can only be explained 
as we explain them in other writings of the kind. 
It must be due to later intervention whether by 
combination with parallel documents or by editorial 
revision, supplementation or re-adjustment" (77ui 
Fourth Oospel in Research and Debate, p. 473) 

We note below some of the passages which 
have considered as interpolations— (1) i, 5-6 ; 15 
(verses referring to John the Baptist’s testimopyj 
2. ii. i— 12 by one hand ana IS*-® hy aneiier 


2. ii. i— 12 by one hand andf ISt-Sb hy an^er 
band. 

3. fii. 1-21 (about Kioodemi^) 

4. V. 3-4 (Angel ai the popl) 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ; VI* m 465 tohont 

67^1 53 and viiL l-ll G2 verses lelatiug to 
the woman taken m adultery) 

7. x. 22*23 (Jesus in toe temple) 

8. xl|; B3 ; 36*48 (fnlfilment of prophecy) 

9. 17-19 tebont JadBB) 


fas (30aFiii tent ASIA. 


}69 


14*18 Cr«(tt inv tbA hooae of 

^^Tiii. 22-27 (Jesas iE<4xealied ; Peter’* 

'-'CtealiD- 

xvUir 32 Cfttifilmmt of a tiirophecy) 

14. xix. 34-35 ; 37 (Jesua pieroed) 

15. Chapter 300; 

Thus we see mat the once almost uncon- 
dradicted doctrine of the stmctiiral unity of the 
Fourth Gospel, no longer stands onchallenged’* 
(Bacon, Ibid, p. 526). 

Stantcm says— The result of the inquiry seems 
to be that the structure of the Fourth G. is some- 
is%at lo^r than was commonly supposed before 
the analytic critics urged their views, that in a 
few instances editorial remarks have been intro* 
duoed and sayings added in a manner that was in* 
anompriafe to the context”. il'The Gospels as 
fftstoncal Documents, Part iii. p. 73). So the 
theory of the organic Unity of the F. G. is 
no longer tenable. 

For fuller information the readers are referred 
to MoiSatt’a Tntrodiiction to the N, T, (pp. 552-562 ) 
and to Bacon's Fourth Gospel in research and 
debate (pp.472-527). 


The Lo(K)s 

Jesus Christ is considered to be the incarnation 
of the Logos. So it is neoessary to know the 
nature of that Logos. The God of the 0. T. is 
transcendent ; so is the God of Philo ; so also, 
of the Gnostics. God is unknown and unapproach- 
able. The effort to conceive God as absolutely 
transcendent has resulted in separating Him 
entirely from the world. But there must be some 
connecting^ link between them. In Philo the 
mediation is effected partly by the half-personified 
Divine powers, partly by the Logos which means 
Reason of God. “The Gnostics had, from the 
first, interposed between God and the world a 
number of semi-divine intermediate beings or 
world-ruling spiritual powers” called ‘aeons.’ 
In their system the Logos is one of these ‘oeons 
and not even the highest of them. “This is the 
pointy at whidi John intervened with his Logos- 
doctrine. He was in agreement with all the 
Gnostic systems of his time, Christian and Jewish, 
heretical and orthodox, in holding that between 
God and the world, there was some kind 
of mediation by a supramnndane divine 
intermediate being, but he recognised the 
grave danger that out of the plurality of inter- 
mediate beings of the Gnostics, there would arise 
a^ theogonie and polytheistic system of thought. 
Therefore he redact the plurality of the Gnostic 
"aeons*; to a ^single mediator of the whole of the 
r^^tmn of God/’tPfleidererfV*mifiw Christiamtu^ 


God Aim The Looob 

The Prologue of the F. G. describes the relation 
between God and the Logos. The first verse which 
may be divided into three parts says 

“<!) In the beginning was the ^ord* (ii) and the 
word was with <]lod ; and the word was God 

is postulated the eidstenoe of two beings, 


7^4 ^ and the Logpa 

the was with God* it iL 

la diffehast from God. In the thM Mi Lo^ 
in oaiiea God Hheos without the artiine ml 
Tl^ is a difference of opinion as in #6 tnean- 
ing or thm. According to Moffiit and 'Goodspeed 
it means divine {vide) thoir_ timStotHin T. 

This is also the view of Dumiaelow. Bat Godet 
and Alford say that had it meant Mvim the word 
used would have been theios (define) jmd not Ihm 
(God.) Meyers and inany other Bcholars sieb imh 
•them. Plummer paiaphxaees the verse thus 
"The Logos existed from all 
from the father and equal to the father^ {3t 
John, p. 64.) 

Wordsworth interprets thttS ; *"BeiQg mth the 
Father . the word was a differeiit Ferson from the 
Father ; and being G'od,. he laco^equm with the 
Father” (Greek N. T. voL I. p. 270 ) 

This is now the orthodox view. 

Jesus has been called God (lAfias) alio in the 
following places 

(I) Jn. XX. 28 ; (li) I Jn. V. 20 ; (Iii) Rom. IX* 
5: (IY; Tit. ii. 13 ; <V) act XX, 28 : (Ti) Heb. i. 8 
iVii) 2 pet. i. 1 (The yerse 1 Ja. V, ^ has an 
alternative meaning, but our author does not 
accept that.) But in many places of the F. G. 
Jesus declared himself to be inferior to God. For 
example in Jo. xiv. 28, he Baid--“My Father is 
greater than 1.” Here co-equality does not bold* 
But the 'non-equaUty passages are ignored by 
orthodox Christians. 


wiiift.lt that 
MM, 


In the Prologue, the Logos is further desoiibed 
in the following verses : — 

“All things were made by him and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made (i.3), 
In him was life and the life was the light of men 
(i.4). The word became fiesh and dwelt amCng 
(i. 14.) , 

Thus we find that the Logos is co-equal (?) and 
co-eternal with God. The Loffos is the oreator 
of the Universe. He became incarnate in Jesna. 


It should be mentioned here that lesuH never called 
himself the Logos. 


Christ and Krishna 

Dr. Saunders has drawn a paiaUel between 
Christ and Krishna : and has Found many pMtU 
of similarity. For example, both are God a^ are 
the creator, preserver apd saviour of the World. 
Both are eternal and became incarnate. Hut there 
are fundamental differenoes also which our author 
has forgotten to note. We may point out some 
of them : 

(i) In the F. G. there are two co-equal and 
co-eternal Gods while in the (Bts there li only 
one, supreme God. 

(ii) In some places of the F. G. Jesus deohwes 
himself to be inferior to God the FUther but in the 
Gita, Krishna is interior to no one. 

(iii) In the F. G. the obiect of worship is pot 
the Logos but the incarnatiou of the Logos, while 
in the Gita, the Highest God who sometimes 
became incarnate is the object of worship, though 
the worship of inferior beings Is to be tolerated. 

<iv) In the F. G, God and the Logos aro out- 
side the human soul. But in the Gita God % 0 
pervasive and is in the soul of eveyy man. 

<v) In the F.G. a man is simply to aeoept 
Jesus as tbe Ohrist and he will then obtain 
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0a3ir»goii. 

biipe^uia&ee from all JdnAi df depravities 
and attaobioexit. 

fvi) In the F. G« tto disoiidda asked to love 
one another : bnt in the Gita w^e are asked to he 
lovinfT and oompaBskuiate to all. 

(vii) In the f. G. eH the prophets of by-«one 
fitiies are deolared to be 'theives and robbers’; but 
the Gita is prevaded by the spirit of unboanded 

Aooordhig to the I. G. there are many* 
soots bat aoecadioff to the Gita the sottl is one. 
thd difterent embodied souls being the manifestation 
of tet One soul. ^ ^ . . 

'(|k) Aooording to the F. G. the seal of a man, 
yrhek dead, remains incarcerated in the «[rave till 
the of judgment when it will be raised and 
indged, will either see eternal life or be destroyed. 
Bat in the Gita the soul of the unenlightened takes, 
a^ death, a new body again and again and when 
inhlly liberated, becomes unified with the Snpreme 


(x) The God of the F. G. can never be known 
or seen by any one except the Logos. But 
according to the Gita God-vision is the privilege 
Of every man. Worthy devotees see God in the 
outer world as well io their own souls. This 
vision is. of course, spiritual. _ ^ . 

(xi) The pnncipal theme of the F; G. is to prove 
that Jesus is the Logos incarnate and that he is 
to be accepted as the Messiah. But the incarnation- 
theory plays a very subordinate part in the Gita. 
The speaker in the Gita is certainly Krishna and 
in Some places he is the Avaiara Krishna. But 
when he assumes the roll of the instructor, he 
plaoes himself in the place of the Supreme Self 
and says what that Highest Self can say. Foreiofnerq 
find it very difficnlt to understand it, but in India 
it is a common-plaoe ides. Every one understands 
that it is God s tmths that are coming to us 
through a human speaker whoever that speaker 
may be. The speaker is to be taken to be 
Bhagavana himself and not human Krishna or 
incarnate Krishna.^ 

To illnstrate this, we shall quote texts from the 
Gita. 

In Chapter X, Krishna describes his Vibhutis 
(glory). In one place he says *bf the Yrishnis 
ram Yasudeva (“Krishna}. Of the Pandavas I 
am t)hananjaya’' (X.37). This pipage has no 
meaning unless God be considered as the 
speaker. Krishna like Arjuna is one of the 
of God. 

In another place Krishna says that the true 
devotee sees . Him everywhere and sees eveiy- 
thing in Him and worships Him as abiding in 
all beings (YL 30,31). The same idea occurs in 
IV. 35. 

It cannot refer to Eri^na the Avataia. An 
Avaiara cannot metaphysically abide io all things. 
It gm refer only to the all-pervading Self. 

In another place he 8^^ 

the Formless, ail this world is perva- 

ded” XX. A 

The Ava^mi Krishna is embodied ; he cannot 
be formless and all-pervasive. 

The same idea ocours in the following verse-r 
“By Thee, 0 Boundless of form, the univsrse is 
fiUM” XL 38. 

It Is addressed to Krfiihna by Arjuna. I 


^ Appui saw^fhe S^^imiveifci |h 
of Krishna (Oh^ JIjW 
mean the embodied Kthmna. It to the Snneem^ 
Self in whom Arjuna saw Ihe wh^ nmVerse 
with spiritiwl eyes, ^ ^ 

Krishna says The whole universe strung 
upon me as rows of gems upon a string'’ Vii. 7. 

In this verse Krishna cannot meaii embo- 
died^ Krishna. Here the Universal Self is called 
the thread. 

Krishna says am the taste in water, the 
radiance in the moon and the sun. I am 
pure fragrance of the earth and the brilliance 
m the life in all beings.***” YIL 8 C' 

There are many similar passages. Here the 
reference is to the all-pervading Self and not 
to the Amtara Krishna. 

In another place he says;— “Having thus 
known me in essence, he immetotely enters unto 
me” XYIir. 55, 

The same idea occurs in XL 51 

The Being into whom human beings enter 
cannot be the embodied Krishna. 

It is useless multiplying examples. Enough 
has been quoted to prove that in the Gita Krishna 
speaks as the all-pervading Universal Self. 

Extebnxl Evidence 

There are external evidences also to prove 
that what is embodied in the Gita was exDounded 
by Krishna while he was immersed in Yoga. In 
the Asvamedhika Parva of the Mahabharata, we 
find that Arjuna requested Krishna to repeat 
to him the lessons of the Gita. In reply to this 
Knshna said 

“l.oannot recollect it now. I cannot fully 
explain that to lyou. I had (on that occasion) 
explained to you about *'Para Brahma^' while 
(I was) immersed in Toga (YogorYuktena) XVl, 

X V* » O* 

This shows that Krishna while immersed in 
Yoga, personated God and the words spoken by 
him were intended to be the words of God. 

The Future Gospel 

Now the question is—oan the Fourth Gospel 
be the Future Gospel of the world as our author 
asserts ? Our answer is — “No.” The following 
are some of our reasons. 

(i) It is Di-tbeistic ; it postulates the existence 
of the Eternal Logos along with God. Over and 
above, there is the Devil who is implicitly assumed 
to be uncreated. 

(ii) Its id^ of God (the father) is very low. 
He is perfectly anthropomorphic having a body 
and voice (Y. 37) ; as well as a local habitation 
(Le. in heaven). He is wrathM GIL 36); and 
blinds the eyes of some of his children and 
hardens their heart (XII 40). 

6ii) The I^os-dootiine is nnphilosophal and 
unacceptable. To non-Christians it is an absurd 
theory. Even many Ohristians consider it to be 
'alien to the world of today.’ Jesus himseif never 
claimed to be the Loros. Wlmt he said about 
Mi 'mecocistonoe (YIII. 58) is m pure fabrication 
of the author of the F. G. He replaced the 
popular notion of the Apotheosis of Jesm by his 
new theory of the Incamation of the Logos in 
Jesus. Again if the Logos could become uesh, 





W ^ ^ active. : raisei np 

the "iSBiS ■' wia <ial^ei«r' ' 'tnettt ■ .2.lt:';' he 

iraiM iBta Jdsas (VI to 

Wria (rS®3) aEd bUnda 
aarwns th® beairt of some men 
C3viEl*,4S?i If then Odd is acdvei he can as well 
be JttP Orator apd Saviour of the world. Then 
the ihoofy of the incarnation of the Lwos 
becomes useiejis. it may be noted here that the 
Je9it<iof the f. 0. is the only incarnation through- 
out Utermty. What an absurd idea ! 

®V) The picture of Jesus as painted in the 
f . fails far short of our ideal of a saint 

Jesus lied add misled his brothers (VIL R-IO) ; 
called his opponent sons of the Devil (VIlI. 44) J 
(ieelared all other prophets as ‘theives and robbers^ 
l^8| ; could not overcome fear (VIl. 1 ; VIL 10 ; 
TOl 60; X 39 ; XIL 36), sorrow and doubt 
(Xft 27 ; Xfir 21) : and would not pray for 
non-believers (X VI I, 9). Some of these, not being 
recorded in the Synoptics, may not be true ; but 
they are recorded in the F. Q. 

, fV) With reference to Johauuine theology, 
Pfleiderer writes:— “The starting point is the 
antithesis of God and the word, which forms the 
presupposition of the Christian doorine of salva- 
tion" Mbiii IV. 168). In one place Jesus says— 
"He that hatcth his life in this world, shall keep 
it unto life enternal” XII. 25. St. John savs— 
"The whole world (Jco^oms holos lieth in wicked- 
ness” (Jo. V. 19). This idea is morbid and is 
to be rejected. This world is God’s world and 
we know Him and find Him in this world and 
through this world. This world is the Temple 
of God. 

(ViJ a. The Gospel idea of salvation is obsolete. 
It is primarily a negative idea, the meaning being 
Mclivcran*''' from ‘Perdition, condemnation, Judg- 
incnr' rn 'F]-" from Dastruction’. Its secondary 
meaning which is positive is ‘to have eternal life 
in heaven’. Neither on the negative side nor on 
the positive does it i:nply development of the 
soul either here or hereafter. 

Cb) The Gospel plan of salvation is unreason- 
able. No intelligent non-Christian can believe that 
his salvation depends on his accepting, as his 
Saviour, an unknown person horn in an unknown 
corner of the universe. Trillions and quadnllmns 
of men were bom before Jesus, what about their 
salvation ? And what about the salvation of those 
millions and trillions who were, born after him 
but could not hear of him or having heard, rejectea 
him ? Will they be destroyed or tnrown into ever- 
lasting Hell, as Jesus threatened? The very idea 
is revolting. 

(o) Vicarious punishment is a fundamental 

S rmoiple of Christianity. It asserts that Jesus 
ies for the salvation of the whole wor^. Bat it 
is a relic of old sacrificial religions. The world 
disobeys its Lord, the Lord becomes angry ; he is 
to be propitiated : to appease him sacrmee ^must 
be offered. But a plan is hit upon to avert the 
inmiBbmetit of the whole world' A male Lpm- 
geneTa (—Jesus) is chosen as the substitute and 
w offered as ,i|acrifia The Lord accepts the 
oompiibmifie and is appeased ; and the world is 
•saved. This is the idea that is at the bottom of 
viciHousnuntehment It may . woitf be ^ritually 
explained but it is, in fact, a childish mahe believe 
ana uneSiiQal withal. 


Goon fianca^ 

^■■Though th^ere ore 

It oontaiiw' toms good%fa!Oeil®i:{vf 
ing am tae best:— Jesus aslmd 
one another (XIII. S4; Xv. 1^. ^ 

Peter he Si#r^iraed my sheep’ (XX£.'i7 i 
polatioo): He said that his meat ifns Ifif 
will of God (IV. 34). \ is t(r be ; iruishlbped 

in spirit and truth (IV. 24). Hxoaiid n naan w 
born again, he cannot mb the kitiMom j!if 
(iii. 3). ^The truth shall make you free! (v^IIi, SS* 
Tho outlook ia some of the precepts is nazirdiy ; 
but it may be widened and all these fseemifei 
may be made uuiveraaL 

Gita’s CoifTpiirTioifB 

The Gita has made a red oantri&dtioa to the 
religious world. It has trie! to haratiMi^e ihe^ vrays 


m the history of the world to try JO solv'e this 
problem. Even Dr. Saunders says, /Ce#taili(l.y the 
ways of action, intuition and dovotion are reason- 
ably reconciled" (p. 104). There are also other 
points of importance. 

Equanimity even iu the midst of dangers (chap* 
Vi ); to rise above passion, fear, anger and diln* 
sion (ii. 52, 56 ; iv, 10) ; to be pure in mind (iv, 
10; xiir 16); to strive for the welfare of all beicjra 
(including men and other creates) (v. 36; Xii. 4:) 
Universal love and compassion (Xii, 13); to regard 
friends and foes alike (VI. 9: xH- .to follow 
the Golden mean (VI. “ 


friends and foes alike (VI. 9: Xtl. 181: to follow 
the Golden mean (VI. 16, 17) ; to perform one's 
duties without desire for fruits (ii. 47 1 ; lo incite 
one another with religious discourses (X. 9) to see 
God in everything and everything in God (Vi. 
29—31); to be firmly established in God liV. 10: 
V. 17; VI. 15); unswerving devotion to God 
(Xiii. 1 1 ; XVI. 26); to do works for God (XL 16) ; 
to dedi(jate all works to God (IX. 27)— these are 
some of the preoepts of the Gita. These precepts are 
excellent and unsurpassed. Still the Gita cannot 
be the sole Gospel of the world- The following 
are some of its defects according to our standard. 

(i) Its metaphysics is diuiisticj. Gita’s Gotl 
and Prakriti are both eternal. 

(ii) Though a-.c/rJing to the Gita the pheno- 
menal aspect of Go'l is real and not illusory, yet 
this aspect is considered to be less real than the 
noumenal. But the modern philosophy of religion 
sees— noumena in phenomena ana phenomena in 
noumena and regards both the aspects of God as : 
equally real but attaches moie value to the dyna- 
mical than to the Btatical aspect. 

(iii) Gita’s theory of incarnation is an useless 
assumption. When it admits that God is immaoent 
in the world, is eveT guidins^ the hnmaa sonls 
and is already here, his coming here again in a 
particular human "form is meaninglesv. Ai^ain as 
according to the Gita, all human selv# ire essenti- 
ally the Divine Self, a'] men may be said to be 
the Divine incarnation. 

(iv) Gita’s contribution to the philosophy, of 
Karma (duties) is orininaL The ideal of 
Nishkama karma Cpesrformanoe of duties without 
any desire for frnit or reward) is unique in the 
religious histoiT of the world. Still it is debsotive 
inasmuch as pberated souls are considered to 
h^ve entered ihto the transcendental realm M 
Non-actiou. But fortunately such souls are noil- 
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asistent and are an iAaal oreijlim^ ol the aatbor 
of the Gita fODOiWBS ta fait owdeption of the 
nonnienal world. * 

* (r) The Sumnmm bomm of the Oita has been 
vationely described. It is (1) going to God or 
God\ es8eit(% (2) enter^into Him or His essenoe, 
tB) winning (# abiding in Hini« (5) Brakmo- 
Nirvamm (Bliss of Brabma or extinction in 
BzahmaA, All these may be explained either 
dualmtioaUy or xnonistioally. The dualists say 
that the soul beoomes united with God but retains 
his persomyiity. Aooording to the monisis the 
Derscmality is destroyed. If the monistic inter- 
l^etation w considered to be the true , meaning 
men many will reject this ideal of the Gita. 

SVttjbe Gospel 


No Scripture can then be the sole Gospel of 
the world. We want a new New Gospel which 
will assimilate all the good points of all the 
scriptures. Its God must not only be transcendent 
but immanent also. He is not only the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the Universe but is 
also our father, mother, friend, companion and 
lover ; and the soul of our soul. 


TThe UhiwBiae Is orgahib to a^^ m 

aBen body. 

To know God, to see him with spbittial . 
to commune with Him. to feel him,, as tha Mlf 
of our sell ; To love God. to love God's , omtoM 
as God himself does and to be devoted lo^ 
welfare like God himself—these are w lands* 
mental principles of the Religion of the Future. 

We have rejected the oonolnsions of the author. 
But the book is worth-reading. It contains valu- 
able materials aud it shows how the Ohristian 
propagandists are trying to aba^on the old method 
of vilifying other religions. The best method of 
arriving at a truth is the comparative study of pi 
the scriptures from the standpoint, not of a 
propagandist, but of a historian and schdar. , Oar 
authors study is also comparative but he is a 
propagandist Not that he does not pmse othm* 
religions. He does praise ; but it is the subtle 
method of damning with faint praise. 

There is a valuable appendix containing illustra- 
tive readings from various sources/ priuci pally 
non-Christian. 


THE HIGHEST MOHETAIN IN THE WORLD 

By SiTTi BHUSiN SEN 


F ob more than half a century Mount Everest 
has been enjoying the enviable reputa- 
tion of being the highest mountain in 
the world. Everest is situated in one of the 
innermost recesses of the Himalayas and 
consequently it is very difficult to get a 
proper sight of it from India. Mount Everest 
is popularly seen from the top of Tiger Hill 
(85l6 ft) which is situated at a distance of 
about six miles from Darjeeling; but then 
one must have a clear cloudless sky under 
the hrst rays of the morning sun and even 
then only the topmost pinnacle of it can be 
seen. Those who desire a closer and 
fairer view of it most go further afield 
to Sandakphu and Valoot which are 
situated on the shoulders of the long and 
elevated range of mountains jnst facing the 
city of Darjeeling and situated to its west 
It is reported that every year batches of 
European tourists and American Globe-trotters 
Sock to these places to have a look at the 
highest mountain of the worid. But from 
the few points in India whence a sight of 
Mount Everest is at all available its enormous 


height is not apparent— at least not so apparent 
as to give one the impression of its being 
the highest mountain in the world. The 
very fact of Everest being the highest moun- 
tain in the world first came to light as a 
result of a series of scientific measurements. 

Sometime about the middle of the Ifith 
Century the Trignometrical Survey of India 
extended their base of observation to the foot 
of the Himalayas and from this newly 
attained base some day between November 
1849 and January 1850 they observed a 
mountain peak at 27*59' 3"' N. L. and 86*54' 
T' E., which on measurement was found to 
be the highest mountain in the world for, it 
rose to an altitude of 29002 ft. Owing to out 
ignoranoe no name was current for this 
mountain peak. At a meeting of the Boyid 
Geographical Society of London held on May 
11, 1857 after much discussion the peak was 
named after Ool. Everest the late Surveyor 
General of India who organised thelrigonome- ^ 
tiical Survey of India on a scienttfio 
basis. 

By whatever name he it called up-to- 
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dule Um^ Bvorefit ts kmowo «tid aoeepM 
as ttie moaataia of the world, the 

reoest ixortiions for the Bmest Bxpeditioiis 
may allro 1^ noted; that so much of energy 
is beioir directed to one single peak is due 
to its beiag known as the highest mountain 
in the world. Tet there are indications 
pointing to the fact that among these very 
Himalayas within the boundary of Tibet 
there are one or two mountain peaks which 
are higher than Everest ; but this fact is 
generally not known to the pablic as yet. 

Dr* Graham is a Himalayan explorer of 
some repnte. In 1883. he ascended to the 
top of Eabrn, a peak of the Kanohenjungha 
group but from his report many are inclined 
to believe that it is not Kabru that he 
ascended to but a lower peak — Kangtsen. 
Whichever it may be from this mountain 
peak on the midday of October 8, 1883 
Graham was pointing to bis friend and Dr. 
companion Boss — Everest, the highest moun- 
tain in the world, standing towards the 
north-west within 70 miles. To Boss this 
was the first sight of Everest ; he observed 
that this could never be for those two peaks 
yonder are higher still— pointing to two 
mountain peaks standing over the remoter 
ranges of mountains to the North of Everest. 
Graham was naturally surprised at this bat 
on observation all agreed that these two 
peaks really looked higher than Everest. 
Of course they depended on eye estimation 
alone but eye estimation was not likely to be 
misleading here for, from such a height all 
peaks are likely to be seen in their correct 
proportions. It is in Graham’s account that 
from their point of observation all mountain 
peaks of known heights appeared in their 
correct proportions inspite of closest 
scrutiny — not even one showed any aberra- 
tion. But they could not get any clue as to 
the identity of these two peaks hitherto 
unknown ; of these one showed a composi- 
tion of rook, the other was a snow peak. 

Major L. A. Waddel was a Professor in 
the Caloutta Medical College. He used to 
employ his leisure time in excursions in the 
Himalayas. Once when he reached Faloot, a 
place on the range of the mountains facing 
the oi^ of Darjeeling, a Tibetan pointed out 
to him the peak of Mount Everest This man 
was a native of the provinoe of Khumbu in 
the north-east of Nepal lying to the South 
of Everest ; so some reliance may be placed 
on him aa a local man. This man introduced 
the Everest group by the name of Lap-chi* 


kang and called ^e matn peai 
of Jomo-kang-kar. & mrtiter bferessed 
that thiBjroup before them was in teed the 
Lower mp-ohi-kang and the one What he 
na^ed Upper Lap-chi-kaag was jhet'le the 
north of Everest— in Tibet Sb A&r iatler 
was of course bigber than Everest but a 
sight of it is not available from Ehumbu or 
any place in Nepal. 

This man’s statemeiil has some ebnf rma- 
tion in collateral evidence also, Waddel has 
stated in his book that he bad seen mentioned 
in Tibetan books that Upper Lap-ohl^kaiig is 
a very high mountain and that Lower Lap- 
chi-kang is situated in the Nepal ftontto. 
There are some topogruphioal aoooniits of 
these places in the Tibetan language which 
were partly translated by the famous Bengali 
explorer the Late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das; therein Jomo-kang-kar (which is the 
Tibetan name for Everest) is found to have 
the second place in the list of the highest 
mountain peaks. 

So that the existence of mountain peaks 
higher than Everest is known among the 
inhabitants near about Everest and is also 
mentioned in Tibetan literature. It is not 
known with certainty whether or not the 
Tibetans have ascertained the height® of these 
mountain peaks by eye estimation alone. 
Among the European explorers probably it 
is in the account of Graham alone that a 
direct evidence of it and a positive sijght of 
the peaks is found and mentioned. Tibet is 
to all intents and purposes a forbidden tr^t, 
even Nepal is not perhaps wholly accessible 
to foreigners ; so mountains higher and remoter 
than Everest are out of question, even Mopnt 
Everest has been approached by only a limit- 
ed number of Europeans. Lately there has 
been some attempts to climb to the top of 
Mount Everest and perhaps some day in the 
near future the topmost pinnacle of it will 
be trodden by man ; but even in thedr 
account no mention is found of any moun- 
tain higher than Everest. 

Among the few Bengali enthusiafts there 
is only one instance namely the late Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das who knade any 
real approach towards Everest But from 
the account left by him many of the noted 
European explorers are inolined to believe that 
Sarat Chandra Das mistook another mountaiu 
peak for Everest and has left an acOounf of 
that peak. Wien there is so much of doubt 
about his aooouiit of Everest there eeesse 
little chanoe that he even found any indioa- 
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tion of any peak higher ihan Brerest Any 
indication from any other Indian on the 
point remains yet to be discovered. 

With a dew to get further information 
on the point I mi^e a referObce to Dr, Sven 
Hedin of Sweden ; he informed me in reply 
“There are certainly no mountains higher 
than Mi Everest”. Dr. Hedin is of course 
a famous explorer and the oxploratiGois ohe 
made on the Himalayas are also extensive. But 
then even his view cannot be accepted as 
final so long as evidences of direct indication 
pointing to the subject oaunot be repudiated. 

get a still further and an authoritative 
information about it I made a reference to 
the Royal Geographical Society of London 
and the Geographical Society of America. 
From America they gave me the reply that 
to know anything with authority one must 
refer to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London who have made a special study of 
the fiimalaya mountains. In reply to my 
reference to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London they gave mo difioitely to know 
that they have no reason at all to believe 
that there is any mountain, in the world 
higher than Mount Everest. But it will be 
seen that even this authoritative declaration 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London 
does not repudiate the indications in the 
account of Graham or the evideucos in the 
Topographical accounts of the Tibetans. 

This is a matter which is primarily 
related to India ; but unfortunately, for us 
we are helpess iu such affairs. In India 
ihere is no Geographical Society or any 
other Academy who have any responsibility 
to send an expedition for investigation on 
the point. Of course there are instances in 
other countries where expeditions of like 
nature were undertaken by individuals— 
instances may be enumerated from Columbus 
to Dr. Hedin who is a Jiving example ; such 
endeavours have, the credit of attracting 
considerable help and advanoement from the 
country and the Government. In our country 


leaving aside the queslion of so 

long there^ was. hai^iy , the possibility of 
finding anybody who could uudf^rliAe such 
programmes. But times have now cbauged 
and we now and then hear of enthusiiitsts 
undertaking various sorts of sehemoi So, 
now the problem that is essenttal is prcbably 
money— if funds be . found out there may not 
be wanting men who could be entxustod 
with a scheme. 

But who is to organise such a programme ? 
In Bengal there is the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (the Bengal Literary Academy) 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have 
no knowledge of the activities of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; but the honour of having 
once proposed to the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad to form a Geographical Society 
of their own rests with my humble self. 
The Parishad acknowledged the importance 
of the subject and promised to take up 
the matter for their consideration but ulti- 
mately nothing practically materialised. 
Therefore, there is little hope that the Bangiya 
Shahitya Parishad would render any subs- 
tantial help to advance the idea. Next 
remains the question of individual exertion. 
But the nature of the affair is of such a 
stupendous scale that hardly any one person 
would be found capable of undertaking such 
a gigantic programme. Though speaking of 
Bengal in particular, there is little to hope 
that any other province has any more to 
offer either in individual prowess or in 
Academical strength. 

Explorations in the Himalayas, discovery 
of the Mount Everest, investigation of the 
source of the Indus, the Brahmaputra etc.— all 
these as well as the recent Everest expedi- 
tions have all been undertaken by the 
Europeans. If after all this the attempt 
to inv^tigate and find out the highest 
mountain in the world is not made by us 
in right earnest now, then without doubt 
the glory of this also will be reserved for 
foreigners. 


VICTORY 


A million crosses stood on a hill, 

A deadly wood against the sky ; 

An open grave a wound to kill 
A million lads that wonld be still— 
A million lovely lads that lie 
where they can never die. 


And who are you, 

And who atn I— 

That we shonld walk about at will. 

And a milnon other lads should he 
under a hill beneath the sky ? 

Bt KAmmiT Mulay 
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How Tin: Soviets Work : By IL N. Brails ford. 
Vanguard Press, New York. 169 pp. Price 60 
cents postage paid. 

This is another volume of the Vanguard Press 
series on Soviet Russia. It is a study of the 
Soviets at work, written in that light, charming 
style in which Brailsford excells. He has simpli- 
fied the subject for his readers by taking first a 
single Soviet in a Moscow factory, and then a 
single Soviet in a Russian village, to show just 
how the Soviets work and what their duties and 
activities are. He has woven in his statistics very 
naturally and easily and he has shown what a 
great advance the Soviet system is upon the older 
system of administration that formerly existed. 
His study of the various nationalities and religious 
roupings within the Union is also excellent, and 
„e has a chapter on the Communist Party, another 
on the Dictatorship, and a conclusion on “Pers- 
pectives,*^ 

The ’study of nationalities within the Union 
would especially interest Indian readers, for here 
we see now the Soviet system is such a natural 
expression of peoples, and that its application to 
Russian peasants is no more remarkable than its 
anplioation in the Moslem Tartar districts or in the 
Mongolian districts of the east Vast areas of 
Russia are inhabited by such peoples who are 
supposed to have nothing in common— not race, 
religion or culture. Still, we see tliese varied peoples 
welded together by the unbreakable bond of oom- 
mon ecmomio interests with full opportunity for 
cultural development and advanoement We see 
the cement of this vast Soviet system— the Com- 
munist Party, with a rigid discipline and unwav^ 
ing principles. Tbd class basis of this party has 
abolished the political meaiiing of nationality or 
religion, while preserving the intimate^ associations 
that belong to language and ouHifire,' We sejs men 
and women who ten years ago were barbarous 


tribesmen now fitudying for entrance to thf 
Universities or Workers* Faculties, after whik^ 
they will shoulder the duties of managing the 
Soviet Union. In ten years these tribfis hav« 
leaped over a hundred years of culture, giving the 
lie to those who hold that the suppressed ipast 
have decades or centuries of trammg under the 
guidance of the upper classes bofore they are fit 
to manage their own afiairs. Brailsford writes in 
this manner : 

“But through what mental adventures must 
they be passing I Conceive the bewilderment of 
these girls in their early t wen lies, if anyone had 
told them, ten years ago, that their destiny is not 
the veil and subjection in a Tartar laborer’s hut 
but a share in the learned work of the new ruleuw 
of Russia. That dark-skinned, comely girl with 
the great shock of black hair grew up in a iiomad’s 
tent, the inheritor of a mental world which had 
neither changed nor expanded for ten oentuiles. 
To-day she sits gazing at charts and. piotuies which 
illustrate the Darwinian theory, and dreams of her 
coming work as a doctor^ The lad beside her, 
who may have hoped to herd horses cm the stscpP®» 
may take his degree in eoonomjcs. and 
admidister the industries of the ^ 
is stinting herself : she lives dangeiou 
lives poorly, but it is the ambition tot a i 
future which gives her the courage to , _ 
Within a generatiem she will ]^ve froui^tt hoi 
the pic^ked few/ but the broad maSitoa of theac 
nei^Iected Eaatem races within 0 

civilization— My ears are still haunted by Ttoto 
folk-songs which the pupils of the Bohool of Music 
sang for me, and I left Kazan regretting that I hit 
just missed the performance of the first Tarto 
opera.*’ . 

Brailsford describes the Oomtnunist Party Ji 
a manner that is balf^praise, half critioiam. 
says, that there hag been no suoh school . 
oharaeter sinoe relklous persecution ceased, 
idle, the comfortable/ the complacent, the eeasus 
—these do not or did not join the Oommunis 
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The Oornmnnist councils are not liaunted 
by the careerists who see thew opportunity oven 
in fh© labor or^Wiissations of the West The leaders 
of the Communiet Party of Itessia ar^ graduates 
from the prisons C^ardom. apd they carry that 
siwrit of selfless devotion to the cause they serve 
is above alt indiyMhfld or family obligations. 
The masdmnm salary that any meiubei' of the 
Party may diaw— this is actual fact today— is 225 
roubles* a month in Moscow, 189 roubles in 
viadimir. Almost all heads of all State deparU 
m^ts are Pa»ty members, and they draw this 
aail|iry.wd 4 Director” of a factory 

dnaws it ah does a director of a State Bank, or a 
State Oommissar. The punishment for Party 
memhem who violate the ethical standards that 
a Communist is expected to have, has more than 
onoe been death. 

. IMu book by Brailsford has its good points, and 
it. describes with clarity the ramifications of the 
Soviet system. Bat throughout one has a feeling 
that the author is not sincere. He has that 
superior air of an Englishman looking at and 
criticising the world. He excuses the system of 
flections and administration in Russia by remark- 
ing in a veiy lofty manner that the Russians, 
unlike Englishmen, have never known what free 
democratic institu lions are ; and so their methods 
must of necessity be different. Mr. Brailsford 
thereby exposes the fact that he comes from the 
well-fed classes of England. The “democracy” of 
which he speaks is only for his class, and when 
extended to the “lower” classes, it has been 
extended only because the ruling classes knew 
they could at all times poison the minds of the 
Ikmlish workers through the schools, newspapers, 
and churches which they, the ruling class, control. 
Despite the “democracy” of England, the vast 
toiling masses live in a poverty as deep as most 
of the Russians. There are sections of London 
where the inhabitants are half-human ; they are 
debased, ignorant, and poverty-stricken, and they 
do not even know how to play. The conditions 
in Russia were never worse than are conditions 
in some of the mining districts of the British Isles. 
Democracy is and always has been a reality only 
for the ruling classes. 

In read jug this book on the Soviets one is con- 
stantly irntatcd by the superior air^ the feeling 
of insincerity and even of hypocnsy, and the 
lightness. It is the way a person writes when 
lie lightly studies a thing that other people have 
died a thousand deaths to achieve. Facts and 
figures and a description of the administration of 
a system do not cover up this underlying note of 
unreality and superficiality. Yet, despite this, is a 
book that one may read with profit— provided one 
holds in mental xeserve its short-ccmings. 

The Great American Band-wagon : A study 
of Exaggerations. Charles Mer%. The John 
Tkny Company, Publishers, New York City; pp.-263, 
MOO. 

'When the circus comes to town in America, it 
aunonnces its arrival by a parade, headed by the 
very high, gaudy wagon, on top of which sits a 
band blaring away as only a circus band can 
blare. In America also there is a folk saying that 
runs : “Don*t climb on the band-wagon if you 
can^t toot a horn.” meaning “don’t make a big noise 
unless you cxm live up to it.” 


Now, considering all of this, Ohirles M^ 
of the best essayists of the uniteil * 
written a book oi.exagggtatic^ wtoW 
“The Great Amencan, Band-wagon. 

Smiles from the beginning to the e&O. For this 
author, a trained olassioal essayist, such fis a 
restricted group of Eaghshmm and 
belong to, has made one of the most tnoroagU 
studies of the band-wagon imtt 

activities of America that one could dr^m of, Me 
undressed the country in a most elegant and 
gentlemanly manner. We see big business usmg 
bathing beauties and instituting beauty shows to 
boost their tooth paste Or . ^erwear ; . he shows 
us the secret lodges with all their inrannle 
humbug ; he introduces us lo the tom-tom that 
is called American jazz and that, in Negro hands, 
is really capturing the earth ; he has, with 
devastating matter-of-fact ness, exposed the vacuum 
in American middle and upper-class brains that 
has to be filled up by a radio running at full 
blast all hours of the day and night and in every 
room in the house ; he has shown us how Americans 
booze over the soda-fountain counters. Ami, he 
has a chapter on “Bigger and Better Murders.” 
Sport is covered, and his chapter on *KoU your 
own Diploma” (taken from the oigarette-tobacoo 
advertisement ‘ roll your own”) educates us in 
the secrecies of ihe correspondent schools who 
confer degrees by the ton on those who pay so 
much per—; “Think twice before you scoff at the 
next Ford touring car adorned from stem to stern 
with sixteen college pennants,” he warns. We 
meet the American traveller .who goes abroad to 
do missionary work for American breakfast foods 
and American bath-tubs, aud finds ail other 
countries barbarous. Then there is the moving 
pictures, the standardized thinking socieues, the 
drives with the boosting “weeks such as Go to 
Church Week. Smile Week, Cl^ up the Yard 
Week. Take-a-Bath Week. Fire Prevention Week, 
and Bmsh Your Teeth Week, There is a deacni^ 
tion of priise fighting, of national heroes, and Cwl 
knows what. For America is one vast band- 

wagon. . 

It is almost impossible to believe that a. pation 
like America could descend to such infantile 
tomfoolery that it does at times. Take its s^ret 
lodges, with all their^ unspeakable nonsense, here 
described. Everybody knows the Ku KluxKtobehkd 
which lurks the most murderous reaction ; but 
less dangerous and more funny m mlantilism are 
Lodges called by grand nam^ like Supreme Tribe 
of Ben-Hur,” “Order of Magian^ Masters.” Roya 
Order of Buffalos,” ‘ M^c O^er of Granada,” 
the “Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Shrine,” "Mysiic « ‘rder of Veiled Prophets of tiie 
Enchanted Realm.” • mustrious and ^wlted prto 
of Crusaders.” and the •lUustiipus Order of tte 
Mystic and Exalted Orow. Then there ^is the* 
“Order of Owls," Order of Ancient Oaks,” ^ Order 
of the Knights of Malia." and the “Odd bellows.” 
Macabeee, and the “Daughters of Rebekah, * etc. 
etc. The author says : . , 

“All over America, six nights a week, from one 
to five million men and women are drei^g 
themselves as Brahmins,.^ Ptoaohs, Vikings, 
Princes, furies, hermits, druids, Galahads, sorcerers 
Maltese and Tibetans.” 


“To what purpose ? , 
Tf I telli swears the 


Woodman, 'may I be 



mrmw 

to ixtoqda I now dash thifit £»fl«ik VOftiel 

rntj^ffajcmontar 

II I Ml BWigars tbe Maccabee, ‘may my left 

u P ^ swears the Shriner, ‘may my eyeballs 
06 In6rc6d to tile center with a tiiree-edgea blade, 

g y be flayed, and I be forced to valk the 

“ 8»ftd«_^n tbe sterile shores cd the Red Sea 

S lie flaming snn shall strike me with Uving 
and may Allah, the irod of Arab, Moslem 
ohamm^n. the god of my fathers, support 
roe to the entire fulfilment of the same. Amen, 
<ameir Ameii^ 

. Now these be oaths. And what are the “secrets’* 
tnese miuigns of Amencans are supposed to keep 
IP ®pch a dramatic manner ? well, you would have 
m ^join <me of those lodsres or orders to satisfy 
your Gunosity. And the sort of people who will 
put up with such abject idiocy as these are not 
the sort of people ono would want to spend an 
evening with learning secretes.” 

Perhaps Americans do this sort of thing, not 
only because they are a young people with more 
energy and money than they know what to do 
with ; not only because they have such vast 
vacuums in the cavity that passes for their brain * 
but b^ause their lives are dreary and uninterest- 
ing. Yes., strange it is, dreary. American life and 
thought IS standardized as American economic 
life is standardized. The most powerful of capi- 
talisms in the world forces the American popula- 
tion into one mould until their dress, their joys and 
dreams, as well as their intelligence are so stand- 
ardized that they all seem to have been cut out 
with the same cookie cutter. If you are going to 
produce billions in wealth for a ruling class, you 
have to crush the vast masses into one manner of 
life and thought in order to do it. You can’t have 
“idealiste” running around talking about personality 
and originality when big business men know 
such things only lead to sedition ! And this is 
the reason simple John Smith of Chicago, who 
sits in an office over a clerk’s desk for eight or 
ten hours a day, doiof^- the most deadly monoton- 
ous work, goes out in the evening, puts on the 
dress of an Arab and for half the night lives in 
a fairy land in which deadly oaths are taken, 
deadly secrets told, and deadly pass-words given. 

Yet the author of this book is optimistic. This 
band-wagon temperament of America, he says 
is because Americans are young, restless, 
adventurous, with a vast store of curiosity, an 
immense reserve of energy, and a tremendous 
will to go somewhere. They don’t know where 
they are going, it is true, but just show them 
something new, they will be off after it. As the 
American saying is, “Well, Fm willin’ to try 
anything once.” And the things they try ! This 
hook tells all about them. Still when Americans 
begin to analyze their own absurdities— that is a 
good sign for any people, 

Agnes Smedley 
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Mr. tevey’s ^ok decid^; work 

on the Aiioient and Medbedm m 
that has appeared in print. Thoitoh Si irvixtr 

beionge to the heavext-born aerrioe [Lhe 
appears to retain the sholarsw or B 
the industry of a Smith, quaUneaftona 
rare among the members of that 
present day. What is more, Hr. itorvgy nS 
snffioiently liberal-minded to accept and aokn^- 
ledge the help of a foreigner in his work* jf. 
Chas. Duroiselle is by far the most aocnrate atui 
reliable authority on the history and the Hterafttre 
of the Burmese peoples at the present Mr; 
Harvey wrote this book acoordi^ to thp 
tionsof M. Duroiselle and has MtowM hie notea^ 
“The .accumulated notes of a llle time^’*»aiid he 
acknowledges that the fiist half al his book is 
really M Duroi.selle’s. Mr. Barvej wofkf^ 
with the help of a number of other scholars 
whose names he mentions in his Ipltodixctioo 
It is extremely gratifying to ftod tMt £e has 
not omitted to mention natives of Bi^a like 
Maung San Shwe Ba, Maung Mya, M^ng 
Kye and natives of India like Mr. C.S. De in tbe 
the same breath with natives of Great Britain ’ 
of the type of Messrs. Fumivall, Searie, Stewart 
and Grant Brown of the Indian Civil. Serrioe. 
The book contains seven illustrations and nve 
coloured maps. 

The book is extremely interesting reading and 
tbe author has spared no pains to make it as 
attractive as possible. More valuable than the 
text of the work are the notes (pp. 307-C.'i) and 
the genealogical tables (pp ri>) and the 

Bibliography ipp.tD Dn). The work b^ins really 
)iul044 A.I). Befure that date Burmese n^ve 
authorities do not go. it has been proved beyond 
doubt by M. Duroiselle and corroborated by 
local histories that Burma received its present 
form of Buddhism from Ceylon in the llth 
century. Before that date the inhabitants of 
Burma were the adherents of some tem of 
Mabayana Buddhism, more probably the Tantric 
form prevalent in Bengal and Bihar. M. Duroi- 
selle’s description of the Ari, as the Taotric 
Buddhists of Burma are called in local histories 
leaves no doubt about the fact tiiat they wei^ 
followers of the Mantrayana formerly prev^ent 
in Gujarat and in Bengal. The Burmese chroni- 
cle, the Hmannan, thus describes the Budi^ist 
and Vaisnava practice of the first fruits “More- 
over kings and ministers, great and small, rick' 
men and common people, whenever cele- 
brated the marriage of their children, had to 
send them to these teachers at nightfoll, sending 
as it was called, the flower of their virginity' 
Nor could they be married till they were Bot 
free early mthe moTning.”-p. 18. 

Tantnc Buddhism was expelled from Burma 
by king Anawhahta by brute force. The most inter- 
esting part of the himory of fioima, therefore, 
still remains to be written. Mr, Ha^ev’s b^k 
contains only the later mediaeval portion of it 
coDsistmg of the struggle between the Burmese 
and the Amkanese and ends with the final 
triumph of the Burmese with the loan^timi of 
the Alaungpaya dynasty in 1752. In one par S- 
• ular point Mr. .Harvey’s book is inaccurate and 
biassed. Most Englishmen cease to be 
Bcholats wh^ it comes deacribing the 
of Great Britain The most level-h 
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Bttdd^ly €»easteB lo be i'iob^r btatonaii 
$iK»iitoler and statute *eaeiixy' 

aa 11! He were erritwie: i« om^T import of events 
tnraDedinfr an ' Atiaon ot a ChilliaQ- 

vrate ai^ !r|p Mr. Harvey’s 

Heck vWch the Hietory of British 

and thi^sme is as ipaccnrate and 
gii[si[mo)aiiy» ae Onc^oH’s aooormt of the ''Blaok 






The Eaely English Settli;- 
N.N. BayA. M.A., formerly 
..lie College, Bhagalpore, Pnnc%- 
GalciUta : Kamala Book Depots 
"Square, CalcuUa, pp.l‘'^20, i-w. 
^lunie is a new venture on the part of 
w. 4iSr» we, who is better known in this 
I ci the country as a professor of Enirlish 
ftpre. In fact by prodnoinff this book Prof, 
ye has taken the public agreeably by surprise 
Prof. Jadu Nath Rarkar when he started 
Dg on Mughal history more than twenty 
years ago. Prof, Raye’a book does not break 
virgin soil and portions of it have been dealt 
'with by many Of the earlier writers on the 
subject The early history of the English settle- 
ment in* Bihar is a very interesting study and 
Prof, Raye has certainly done well by brining 
all known materials together in this volume. The 
first five chapters are general in nature and lead 
to the first English settlement in Bihar. Prof. 
Raye begins his subject in the sixth chapter 
enntled "The city of Patna and its governors,” 
It is here that we notice the first defect of the 
hook in the spelling of Musalman names. 
Shayieta JB^an I son of Asa! Khan II, Shahjahani* 
is Bom not even Shaista but Saista. Similarly 
Sipinr Sbukoh is spelt Sipar Sheko but Mahabat 
Ehap and Rustam Khan are spelt correctly. It 
is diffloult to recognise Kholis-i-Mukhlis Mukhlis 
Khioi in “Muchlis.” The 7th, 8th, and 9th chap- 
tere deal with the subject proper hut in the 10th 
Raye retama to Bengal. The 11th chapter 
deals with the at Patna but the 12th and 

13th are devoted tee the general question of the 
restoration of the Steiglish East India Company 
in Its trading ato%tia after their foolish war 
with AurangsTO and the formation of the new 
Cdmpai^, In the 14lh chapter the English East 
India Gompany are introduced in the role of 
Zatnindars or revenue-farmers of the Mughal 
empire. The 15th, 16th and 17th chanters deal with 
tie history of the Patna factory. From the 18th 
diaptet onwards the material could have been 
venr much improved if the author bad incorpora- 
ted the materials collected by the Keeper of the 
imperial Records in India and incorporated in 
the Calendars of Persian Correspondence, four 
'smes of which have been published. 

not possible to do much ori^nal research 
, period and the subject which Mr, Raye 
i^adectod. On toe whole Mr. Raye has collec- 
ted together almost every fragment of material 
and r^odnoed it in a very nice manner. This 
style is lacid and his manner of presentation 
mflrorons. The printing of the book is vile and 
dm little credit to the publiBher. 

Mmmjki idedeuih University Readership 
lachres, : By Eadhedoumud Mookerju, M.A., 
rh* D,i ItiafmarBwommi, Professor and head of 


suy. His Bto 

list Prixeman and LeSurer J . 

University JP^s, Ijondon, 1B26 ; .ppl*30S.\ 

Rs 3- 6*, 

This is the latest bdbk of the Eulers of India 
Series and is written in the charming s^leJor 
which Prof . Radhakumud Mookherj i is nptod. The 
book is divided into seven chapters fad provided 
with a nice index. The principal detoots of the 
book are due to toe author’s inabiUty to deal 
directly with the original matoriais of Indian 
History and his consequent immense veneration 
for European writers. In following the absurd 
and obsolete theories of toe late Dr. A. F, R. 
Hoernle the author has made himself extremely 
ridiculous in the eyes of scholars. I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting some of them : 

1. "Prabhakaravaidhaua (Mahar^adhiraja) m. 
Yasomali (daughter of Emperor Yasodharman 
Vikramaditya of Malava)”.-p. 10. Is tlmre an^ 
proof in support of this statement that Yasomad 
was the daughter of Yasodharman and that the 
latter ever had the title of Vikramaditya, except 
the inaccurate statement of the Rajatarangini 
and the theories based on it by Hoernle ? 

2. "That the Maukharia were not rulers of 
Kanauj is also supposed from the fact that their 
inscriptions were all found far away from Kanauj, 
Magadha (Bihar PfOvince)”.-p. 16, note 2. 

What about the Harsha inscription of the 
Maukhari laanavarman and the .louupur Jumhia 
Masjid inscription of Isvaravarman, even if we 
do not count the Asirgadh seal of Sarvavarman ? 

3. “Aooordiog to an Arabic chronicle, in the 
36th year of Kbosru II of Persia. i,e , about A.D., 
625, letters and presents were exchanged between 
him and the Indian Monarch ; while a painting 
in one of the caves at Ajanta probably points to 
this fact in showing the presentation of a letter 
from a Persian to an Indian king.’-P. 35. Prof. 
Mookerji is not yet aware of the fact that all 
scenes at Ajanta have been proved by M. Fouoher 
to be Jataka scenes. 

4. 'The expansion of the Hurjaras southwards 
was, however, checked by Pulakesin II. whose 
suzerainty they accepted by about A.D. 634, as 
will appear from the Aihole inscriptions cited 
above. -P. 41. 

Can prof. Mookerji prove that the statement 
in the Aihole inscription is sufficient to prove 
this subjugation of the Darjaras of Broach to the 
Chalubvas of Badami ? . , 

5. '"But as has already been stated, the Hindu 
political system did not favour much centralized 
control, but l.plieved more in decentralization 
and local autonomy.'’ P. 43 

This is one of the favoarite conundrums of 
writer of the class of Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji. 
Gan he prove that in all centuries of Htnau 
history from 1500 B. C., to 1672 A.D., dewtrali-^ 
zation was favoured by Rmda kings ? Such 
inaccurate statements may please the masses in 
India but they serve more to increase the igno- 
rance of our students. . 

6. ""Malwa. however, avenged* this insult by 
the viotory achieved by her next king. Mahaseda- 
gupta, over the Maukhari king Suitoitavarman, 

g&. sra. ” 

As I bad to write a separate paper tp prove that 





be) a Ualaira or 

Sji$^»tfmrni«ii a Manihari klii^ In ttoJotttni! 
pHijM phar and Orisaa Reaearek Society for July 
192^ I arould request the roMers of Prof. 
Mogicent’a book to refer to it mi this point. 

I am obiiaed to quote some of Prof. Mookerji’s 
more igarina Inacouracies :~ 

^ L jReaardiDg now the Maukluana. if we iw 
take tjie locaiitiea of their mscriptions as indioa^ 
tiona m the extant of their power it was 
the under Sarvavarniao. who is 

wied in I as simple ihe Maukhari as 

the most distiDRuished scion of his house, and 
in Nos. 4 und ij is described to have held sway 
from Arrah to nurhaupur, where the two inscrip- 
tions were found.” Pp. 5G-57. No. 4 of Prof. 
Monkher.oe is the Beo-Bauarak inscription of 
Ji^tapiipta II (No. 46 of Fleet’s Gupta inacriptions) 
and No. 5 iV the Asirgad i copper seal of .Sirva- 
varmau. In none of these we can find the statement 
that SarvsivaraiiMu ruled from Arrah to Burhau- 
pur. Seals of ll irahavardhana and Bhaskaravarman 
were found in the ''inie stratum at Nalanda. 
Will this prove that Bhaskaravarman of Assam 
was in possession of Nalanda at any time ? 

2. In the Keneilogieal table on page 52 Prof. 
Mookerji makes Susthiravarmaa, the son of Sarva- 
varman. and the father of Avantivarman. Can he 
prove this from any reliable contemporary record? 

3. "Nos. 6. described as king of Malwa by 
Bina,”-‘P. 63. No. 6 is Maha^enagufita according 
to the genealogical table on page 65, But Dr. 
Mookheriee will be surprised to hear that a king 
named Mahasenagupta is not mentioned in the 
Harshacharita of Bana. 

4. On p. 64 Prof. Mukherji makes Budhagiiptat 
the son of Kumaragupta If and Bhanugupta, the 
son of the latter. From the way he indicates the 
relationship between Kaiyabardhana U and Harslia- 
vardhana it seems that he implies succession and 
not descent, but is this the correct way of indica- 
ting succession ? 

The worst chapters of the book are those on 
administration (chapter 4) and religion and learning. 
The property of Dr. Mukherji’s equipments in 
these respects will make him the butt of ridicule 
of all scholars. The chapter on administration 
begins with Harsha’s camping arrangements and 
contains such statements as * Thus ihe sovereign 
himself was one of the best travelled men in his 
empire, ”“P. 88. It contains a description of the 
Hoyal Palace and its zoological (.ollcHiou, the 
establishment etc. In the raiddle of the chapter 
Prof. Mukherji is c^impelled to admit that "Ire do 
not have munh information regarding ihe aetml 
susUm of ndmmistraiiony—p. 94. . 

The most atrocious part of chapter 4 is the 
descriotion of the royal officers. It shows that 
Prof. Mookheiji has failed to understand the (rijtpta 
Bureaucratic system utterly. He says that "The 
provincial Governor appointed his subordinate 
officials, described as tieing Tan-niyu^takas. He 
appointed his Visayapati (or tbe Divisional Com- 
missioner) to whom the Damodarpur inscription 
apply the titles of Kumaramatya (lit. the counsellor 
a prinoe appointed as Governor as distinguished 
irom the Rajamatya).’ V P. 106. A footnote on 
the same intensifies the decree of Prof, 

Mookherjrs non^acquaintanee , of the subject. 
'*fn the iDBoription on tlie Basarh seal appears the 
full title of the office* viz.* YamrajapadiydkumiA^- 
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It never 

Mmhor tha^ term an 

Of^ ani the^Basarh seme Aoir 
at least fiohr classes of ntoks of 

h equal m rank m 

Pmmabhadiara^padiyvhS^^ : 

; 2. Those equid in rank to heir-^ppaiMt^Fiic^^ 

3. Those equal in rank to younger prmoss Of 
the royal pgMya-Kui^^ 

•4. Ordinary Kumrama^s of the low^t laak-r 
Annual Repori of ihe Arokaeokaioal marmy W 
India, 1903-4 pp. j07^8. 

In the next pa^e we aretold bf Prof* Mooklierji 
ttiat the Drangikas weip 
Fleet’s Gnpta inscriptions were pumlihid m 1883 
but if Prof. Mookherji luui wen tip tremble of 
readmg the English tianslanon of me 
published since then, he wonld hgire urmintood 
that in the Sanskrit language drmm iheans a 
boundary and in modern Sindhi, liahuda and 
certain dialects of Kashmiri dang still meaps a 
boundary. 

I shall confine myself only to that part of 
chapter V which deals with "The art of f ho 
Gupta age” pp. 159-6 A T cannot understand 
what business Prof. Mookherji had to introduce 
this topic in a boo : op Harsha. In ihe first place 
he does not possess the necessary equipment to 
deal with the chronology of Gupta art and in the 
second place he is not even an ari oonnolhSenr of 
the type of Kramrisch or 0. C. Qaugoly. Conse- 
quently he has merely reproduced the common 
parrot-talk about Gupta art without undei standing 
lu the least any thing about the subject he deals 
with. He speaks or the Gupta period as tho 
golden age Not merely of Indian literatuie bnt 
also of Indian art,” p. 159, but is not atile to 
illM<<trate it. He iDcludes Aihole and Badami in 
tho Rijipur district of the Bombay Presidency 
within the sphere of influence of Gupta art I He 
is not ashamed to speak of Etlora as "another 
noted centre of Gupta Brahrainical art,” p* 161. 
Prof. Mookherji obligingly infoiiiis students of 
Indian Iconography that "In the Gupta period 
were also developed what are called the Mndras 
which play such a prooiinent part in later 
Buddhist Iconography, p. 162. Prof. Mookherji is 
evidently not aware of the fact that Madras, all 
six Bhumisparasa. Joaua, Dhyana. Dharinachakra, 
Abhaya and Varada are to lie found in the earliest 
Gandhara sculptures. Up-to-date knowledge on 
the subject was evidently not considered necessary 
by the learned author of this book and therefoiie 
he does not know much of the recently discovered 
Gupta ait of Nalanda and the North-Eastern 
Provinces. He is also not aware of the fact that 
Cbalukyan art is quite distinct from the Gupta 
art and that Ajanta has ho conneotion with it. 
[f Piof. Hadhakumnd Mookherji had confined 
himself to writing a book on Harsa with 
materials with which he was familiar in his usual 
oharmiDg style and gttraotiye mode of preemimtam 
instead of venturing into speculation in epigraphy 
and art then he would Iiave done credit to hla 
selection by the Oxford University Press, 

H. D. BAtramnu: 
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" Soiffi Aspscjts <^f !C«k ] 

M L. Ohablanu Ph 
md Stationery Co., 

% 57. 

Sir Basil MackM on Currew^ and Finame- 
f\dl Text of His Aidsnoe before the. Boydl 
Commission. BsngMet No. t7. Published by the 
Inman Ourreney League. Bombay. Pp. 193. 

Mr. CtiablAtti’fl brochure consists of I— The 

ladteu Oteenoy Problem, IL— The feport of the 
Oumkftcy Commission, III.— The Gold 

pQWh Stanoard end our Pre-war Currency System. 
ly.^CoiJtraction of Currency under the Gold 
Bhliiim Btandard. V.— The Question of a Gold 
ClbM VI,— Some . Asneots of the Ratio Con- 

.troversy. Almost all of inese are reprints from 
boaMbution to the press Though the author’s book, 
hh outcome of and a (‘ontribution to the currency 
controversy, deals with issues which arose out 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Ourreno and have no immediate practical 
interest just now, it is still very interesting and 
instructive as an academic study of the currency 
Question specially because it exposes some of 
the popular fallacies on the subject 

Sir Basil Blackett’s evidence before the Hilton- 
young Commiasimj was published by the inde- 
fatigable currency League of Bombay in order to 
expose the discrepancy of the views he expressed 
therein and those which he afterwards preached, 
when as Finance Member of the Gevernment of 
India, he sponsored the currency bill embodying 
the recommendation of the Commissioners. The 
object of this publication was to help members of 
the legislative tiodies and the public at large to 
fight this proposi-d b gl'^lrttioD which is dubbed 
'suicidar by Mr. .larniiadatt Gwarkadas who con- 
tributes the Foreword. 

H. Sanyal 


BENGALI 


Pduma 0 I^dim by the Jaioa, in this liuie work, 
with notes and roferences to the Hindu epio. 

Haves Baktr 


SuRADHUNi ; >4 collection of AngaU sb^gr\ 
By Sudhirchandra Kar, Published by 
Ghaiterji from the Prabasi Office, 91, Oimilar Modd. 
Cal Price As. 12. 

In these days of artificiality and mere 
jugglery in words, lyrics like these are like 
welcome raindrops in an arid desert. The author 
has not the slightest intention of taking the 
literary world by surprise, but has merely attempt- 
ed to express iu chaste and elegant verses 
thoughts which have flitted off and on across his 
mental horizon. All these songs have a ring of 
sincerity which cannot but appeal to Jsmyone who 
may go through them. Considering this to be his 
first attempt at metrical expiession. I am confident 
that the author^s future publit-ations will attain an 
excellence, a glimpse of which is already manuest 
in this volume. 1 am sure this book of vercies 
will gain the appreciation that it deserves 

Dinendranath Tagore 


HINDI 

Navin Vin Ya Nadime Dust : By Lnla Bhaga- 
wan Din. Mndi'pmtak-bhandar, Laheria Serai. 

Lalaji is a well-known poet of the old school. 
Forty-two of his poems, some being illustrated, 
are cxiUected in this book. Most of these are orj 
Puranic themes. There is a national anthem The 
poem called mofor-panehak is a curiosity, and that 
on the Taj Mahal is rather flat and &hows the 
poverty of Hindi literature even when the subject- 
matter is pro^pti live. This will be clear if we 
compare this poem with those on the same theme 
in Bengali. 


Europiya Sabhyatar Itihas: Translated by 
Prof Ti-d ini' trt n I iu Ghose ; M, A. Published by 
the i Pairshat, 243-1 Upper Circular 

Road, Calcutta. 

The celebrated work of the French savant 
Guizot on the subject of the history of European 
civilization ia rendered into Bengali in an abridge(i 
form. The reading public is indebted to Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar who provided a fond of 
Ka. 2.000 for the translation and publication of 
this mouUtUental work. Prof. Ghosh has presented 
the work in a lucid style and it is calculated to 
be an important addition to the historical literature 
ia Bengali- 

Ja in-Paumapuraxa ^abridged) : ^ By Mr. Chin- 
taharan Chalcravarty, Kavyaiirlha. M. A. Published 
by the Vanya-vihara Ahinsa Pairskat, Calmtia. 

Perhaps the fact is not widely known that 
the Jain version of the Ramayana-legend differs 
from the traditional version of the Hindus as 
embodied in the epic of Valmiki in mahy respects. 
The study of the Ramayana cannot be deemed 
complete without reference to and Comparison with 
the Buddhist and Jain versions. The author has 
laid the Bengali-speaking public under a great 
debt by imblishing of Ham who is oalled 


Upayogitavada Bu Mr. Umrao Singh Kara- 
nik, B. A. Jmnprahas Mandir, Meerut. 

Translation of J. S. Mill’s Uiiliterianism 

G arhastya-sastr A : By Lai di ni i.Hhis Bajpeyi. 
The Tarim- Bharaia-Granihavali Office, Daragunj 
Aihkahad. 

A work on domestic economy. 

Graha Ka Puer : By Mr, Shyanistmdur 
Dvivedi Suhrid. The Chand Office, Allahabad. 

Traoslation of a Bengali novel by Mr. Yogen- 
dranath Chaudburi, m. a. 

'Ekqland Ka Sang 4TUA viu CUnun: Ly Mr. 
Supar.'.rjdir}. Gupta. B. A. {lions). A. Kumar ct': 
Sons. Arrah' 

This book gives the summary of Dicey Law 
of the Constitution. 

Astikyavaua : By Pandit Oangaprasad Upa^ 
dhyaya, M. A. The Kala Karyyahya, Allahabad^ 

All the aspects of theism are ably discussed 
in this work in the light *^of modern speculations 
on the subieet The opinions of western thiukera 
are quoted and dtsenssed. This book will be 
useful to those who are philosophioally disposed 
with a religious aim. 
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celebrated work of Sumdiia called the 
CQQtams the soiifi:s piven in this book. 
™beae ffil soi^gs, calM hhrarnara-gita, are srems 
o^f old Hindi poetry. The editor adds an introduc- 
tion and gives the meanings of diffiGUlt words. 

Bu Viyogi EarL The Gandhi 
Mmdi-Fi^stak-Bhandar, Allahabad. 

The vrell gpt^un volume contains a number 
of prose-poems in Hindi. The pieces are charming 
and lyrical in spirit, while the style is simple and 
dignified. 

Bha^tita Sasana: By Mr. Bhagawandas 
mm. ine Bharatiya Grantkamala. Brindaban* 

This fifth edition of this text-book of Indian 
Administration shows its popularity. There is a 
glossary of the technical terms. 

Rames Bostj 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

KaliTaktram: Edited by Ft. Saiisckandra 
Siddhantahhmhan, Published by the Sanskrit 
JSahiiya Farishat, Calcutta. 

Of the works dealing with the worship of the 
goddess Kali the present text is an important one 
and is cited in man^ second-hand collections of 
Tantra. The editor is to bo congratulated for this 
useful edition of the text with note.s and Bengali 
translation for the the first time. Variants of the 
readings from the different MSS. collected are also 
given. There is a figure of the Kaliyantfam. 

DuRGArujA-VivEM, etc By Sulapani and 
others . 

Durgapuja-tattvaka : By Baghunandan Bha- 
itacharyya. 

, In a sense the worship of Durga is a national 
festival of the Hindus all over India. But unlike 
other provinces Bengal has developed some new 
features which are restricted to Eastern India 
only. This festival is rightly called the asvamedha 
of the Kali age. We have in these two volumes 
the most important works about this festival in 
Bengal. , The former contains the treatises of 
Sulapani. Tlmutavahana. Vachaspati MLsra and 
SnDaiha<jhar.vyachudaniaQi. The latter is the well- 
known work of Kaghunandan. The learned editor 
discusses many points in connection with the 
MSS. and the festival and gives the variant rea- 
dings. These will surely be of use to the orthodox 
oommunity as well as to the soholars interested in 
the BUbjeet. 

Rames Baso 


MARATHI. 

Sri Ramayana Ramaloohana— ( or a study of 
the, Ramayana):By ^ a Maharasktriya. Fublishers 
I^asra Q. V. Chi^mkinkar & Co., Poona. Ptm noi 
Tmniioned* 


. volumeA of abeht PA^ea is 
divided into two parts. She fliit 
of seven chapters deals with sev^ wfKirlant 
guestbns iieg^ing the Ram^anA, imT ae the 
excellenoe of the epic, the ideal ohsoaaotw ff Batpa, 
the social, political ana industrial 
India in those times, the nature ah4 aeiiee of 
civilisation of the Rakshaaas and the Veoifee,^ 
interpolations in the poem, eta The fifth cmpllr 
in particular is very interesting, as the author hM 
themn snooessfolly exploded the aevemi atdM 
traditions that have been handed down fr^m henena* 
tion to generation oonoeming Vahniki beintt a wl^- 
layer of the Koli caste, his oeiag the oHKmiathr of 
the metric composition, Ahalya bmir turn^ inlp: a 


slab of stone by her husband’s dilt©, ©te. The 
second 4 )art, consisting of eleven ©luhl»lers ©OQtains 
learned discussions about the ohromOgy ;Of th© 
Ramanaya, determination of the geOgr|Npmcal phio©8 
mentioned in the poem, analysis of the lihportant 
characters, and a critical review of SOPI© other 
versions of Rama’s story such as thofe fiven in 
the several Puranas. in Anand J^tnsitma 

Eamay ana, Tulsidas Ramay ana, etc. In one of the 
Af•pen•1i«.-H^4 (]i>^ author has given a list of 90 
NiuHkni l^l^rlanBya^-! This very fact, coupled with 
the eagerness shown by Buddhist and Jain writers 
to give their own versions of Rama’s story, is a 
clear proof of the Ramayana being a singulaHy 
popular and reveied poem among Indian people. 
The deep and critical study of the poem and the 
fair attitude of mind with which the author has 
approached and handled questions, which have 
hitherto appeared like so many riddles to many great 
scholars, reflects no small credit upon the 
author. One may not agree with all his con- 
clusions based on texts of doubtful authenticity, 
but the open mind with which the author has 
approached several questions and the phalanx 
of arguments arrayed in support of his contention 
cannot but arrest the reader’s attention. The 
Fore ward to the volume by Mr. J. S. Karandikar, 
co-editor of the Kesari, is readable and gives in a 
nutshell the important features and conolusiOnB 
of the questions discussed in the volume. ^ it is a 
pity that the usefulness of such an excellent apd 
laborious work should be marred by the lack of 
an exhaustive index. The publishers, MesBrs. 
0. V. Chiplunkar & Co., have already to their 
credit several important publications. The probent 
publication will surely add lustre to the prais- 
worthy attempts hitherto done by them in bringing 
the ancient rich lore of the Indian Rishis to the 
door of the Marathi readers. 


HiNDUPAD—PADsnAra—o Maraiki translation of 
Barrister Savatkar's EngUsh book of fAal miim. 
Published by the V^jaya Press. Pbrnd. pdgm 240 
price Rs. two. 

The original Roglish book aims at |dving 
its readers a fair and clear idea of the gigantic 
atteriipi made by ta© Mahrattas to establiah 
iheir Empire ©ver the whole of India, the high 
and noble spirit of patriotism running in th& 
veins which inspired it and of the secret of their 
wonderful achievements in an incredibly short 
space of time. Sentiment rather than reseen^ 
looks to be predominant in the treatment of tjh© 
subiect The lanauage is high-flown and etmixm 
The book is such as cannot fail to appeal atimopy 
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to the patriotic hesTte of |he Miduftttas. 
Manathi rendenns i& laaUless^ 


A Tiucatxsk on 
a S, Palmk L:M 
Hthiiahed by ikfi / 
fbom. Bm$ bOQ, 
There, are oysr 


Wo Dr. 

' rtghm Mmeo Pharmacy, 
Es^Two.. 

- Wf a dozen boohs on the 

sabject in MaiH^ii. Sat the one uoder review 
Barpasses them all, ha several respects. la the 
fijBt plaoej th^ principle underlying this systepi 
Of m^dnie is very clearly stated and explained. 
PWnaly^ mo bio-chemic system is compared 
other prevalent systems of medicine; tcchni- 
mities have been avoided, so far as possible, so 
ttmt a layman can make himself acquainted 
with.the principles underlying the fiystera under 
fhe description of each medicme there are given 
nistructions as to when higher or lower potencies 
of the mpdicine are to be used. Since this system 
bos chiefly to deal with symptoms, and exhaustive 
and detailed repertory of symptoms is appended, 
and this is the most important and useful feature 
qf the ^book. With the help of this book a man 
with a little infclligem o can easily become one’s 
own physician and also bo useful to others, in 
ca^8 of ccminon complainis, 

V. Or. Apte. 


GUJARATI 

Rrkma Swahlt SiiRi KiasHNA Fart I; 
By Mohaplal F. Gmdfii, printed at the Adiiya 
I^'tniing Press, AhnudahaP cloth hound, pp, 252 
price Ms, 2' 0-0 { I if 21 ;, 


“Shii Krislma, ^ 

Baba PremanMid . Bham 
as a book explaiiiiDg why Shni£mni%^^»^ 
such veneration 
underlying his 
of the first part o*. 
given at the end . add to it^ 
sure to interest *11 those who have a re 
turn df mind. ^ 

The Histort of Gonpal Life ot Maim raja 
Sum Biiagvat ^ By 

Kalidas Shastn, Pt^ntedai ike ^saS}^ia ^ 
Press, Qondal, with a photo 
houml tp. 1056. Pr%es Ms* 15. U92t). , , « 

Gondal is one of toe; Premier native states of 
Kathiawad and is ruled by an .®Bljghtoned Rule . 
who during his sojourn \o j^gland and o^Uana 
unlike other Princes, utilised his time, 
frittering it away, m studying 
obtaining tlie degrees ^of Si. 

F.R. U.P.E., H. H Sree Bhagavat Smhjee has ui^e 

Gondal an ideol State, and so far 

tion is concerned he does pot Bpare ine 

history of his State and his dynasty 

in this bulky tome is . complete in tleiau 

from the times of Shri Krishna BP-to-datc. in. 

incidents of his reign are also very J^Dy de^cribea 

and they furnish eloquent proof of 

stages through which H. H. has tleveloped the 

resources of his State so, as to make it a mcaei 

one. The author is a medical man by 

still he has turned out a book which VlK 

‘credit’ in every way. Altogether the '’?ok luinis 

a want so far as the State was concerned. It mi si 

find a permanent place amongst its valuatie 

archives. ^ j, j 


THE GKEEN-CLAD LADY OF THE MUTINY 

{Translated from Khoja Ilafcn Khenn's Tear drops) 


Bt SYED ISMAIL D. A. 


T he f.illowing account has been gathered 
from the lips of two old men who were in 
the prime of tlieir youth daring the great 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

At the time when Ibe English forces 
l^d captured the Bidge and were bombarding 
Delhi of Kashmiri Gate, 

a Muslim woman clad in green used to walk 
daily along the bazadrs of the city crying 
aloud in a thundeiing voice “Comb, 
Bhixow HAS Called You to 

Paradise,** Bfeaxing this call the citizena 
gathered round her in huge orewda, and 
she would lead toem^^ to iittaek on the 


Kashmiri Gate, and make this citizen army 
fight from morn till eve with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. 

Eyewitnesses of this fighting have stated 
that this woman possessed wonderful courage ; 
she had no fear of death, and in the thickest 
of the fight where bullets and cannon balls 
were actually raining, she would rush like 
a warrior of undaunted courage. Sometimes 
she was seen on loot, and sometimes she 
would lead her men sealed on horsehaek. 
Sfie canted in her hands a banner, a sword, 
and A rifle. She used to fire her gun with 
great precision ; and one man who had 



fm mm m iicfisf 


m 


to Iq to wM ilS^^ 

gtated ttlit 1 ^ atio 
to tive art ol airfrdsmtiiifafp ; 
an 4 often would fbe ruHh forward aoft 
geteoty wield her sword ia a hand to hand 
fight 

The heroism and featiessneas of this kdy 
firedi the enthmiasm of the popolace who 
pressed forward with great courage. But 
on account of their ignorance of war, generally 
at the end they took to their heels. At such 
moment she endeavoured to prevent them 
from flying, but when invariably they ran 
away at last, she would return home for the 
day. But nobody knew where she retired, 
and whence she emerged again the next 
day. 

At length one day at the head of her 
citizen array, fighting tooth and nail with 
sword and rifle, she reached the English 
ramparts, but just then she fell wounded from 
her horse and was captured by the enemy. 
Thereafter, no one knew what fate overtook 
her and where she was gone at last. 

In the collection of letters written by 
English ofticers during the sige of Delhi, 
and recently published by the authorities 
of Delhi province, there is one interesting 
letter of Lt W. S. B. Hudson dated 29th 
July 1857, Camp Delhi, and despatched to 
J. Oliss Forsyth, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ambala. This letter throws some light on 
the appearance of this wonderful old woman. 
It runs as follows : — 

“My dear Forsyth, I am sending to you an 
old Mohamraadan woman. She is a strange 
woman. Her business was to dress in green 
and to persuade the populace of the city to 
rebel, and herself, clad in arms and command- 
ing the rebels, used to attack our defences 
daily. 

“ihe sepoys who have had W deal with 
her, say that she repeatedly led stubborn 
and valiant attacks, and fought with great 
firmness, and that she possesses also the 
strength of five men. 

“On the day she was captured, she was 
on horseback leading the rebels of the city 
in battle order. She ^ carried a gun 
which She fired several times. The sepoys 
sky that she herself, wielding her f word and 
rifle killed several of our men. But just as 
we hoped, her follbwers fled and she was 
caught, after being wounded. 

^When $he was taken before the Oeneral, 
ehe was ordered to he released pu the score 
of being a woman. Bui I preyeiited bimt 


. end' told' ' him' . ' ^at If sbO: 

limM ik! 'tok: to- the.:.^ a®i'' 

naturil pptirels with wnose aid jbnd 

ekotped, add Jt^uloiia men wOuiil ^ 

to be true ; . and it quite , wMv 

sbe milbt ’ become^ -A'' soume 

us like the 

mention is made in the 
France. 

• “The (IcneraV agreed with me, lili ded^di| 
upon imprisoning her. Tberefolre. f 
sent her to you, and I hope y?3|, 
the neeobssary :a^raagemeuta^-^'-'''||^ -to '.IIf' 
custody, for this witch is a daogi<i*aspi wWlp 
-Hudson,’^ 

After bearing anecdotes fiom davcial 
sources in Delhi, and finding torpbofidlop 
in this officer's letter, t tried %rd to 
ascertain facts regarding this woman. 
But no reliable information could be 
gathered. Those wha have knowh her 
can only give this maoh informatioh that they 
had seen her inciting tho populace, colleoting 
them, and leading them to fight More ibaii 
that they do not know ; who she was and 
whence she came, they cannot tell. 

However, I have heard a story which 
seems to have some connection with^ this 
incident. It is quite probable that it is tho 
same woman. 

A resident of the Native State of Tonk 
told me that his father had been a ^ disciple 
of Hazrat Haji Lai Mohammed, Chishti Nizami, 
who was the nominated successor of Hazrat 
Moulana Fakhruddin, Chishti Nizami, the 
famous saint of Delhi, whose tomb is situated 
in a marble enclosure just as we enter 
the eastern gate of the Moiisoleum of Khaja 
Nizamuddin Awiia, at Delhi. It was at Ajmere 
that his father was initiated by Haji Lai 
mohammed, and at that time, a crazy-lookibg 
woman was seated in the presence of the 
saint. She repeatedly requested him to pray 
to God that she might die a martyr. Her 
speech was all right, but her rnovemeatB 
betrayed mental aberration. 

For a long while, the saint did not reply 
but at length he exolaimed with the great 
fervoor. “Fight a holy war with ymx seif ; 
there is no greato war than this.^’ 

The woman then inquired, “Wbat, wffl 
sdf WU me f When 1 beoome a martyr, 
I shall kill the self and get killed by the 
slaves of the 

Then the saint amOed, and after sitting 
sitont for some time rejoined, **1116 l||ay|ia 
Qi kena are green, but they hhhp red cimiiir 
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hidden in fhem. Oo, be gr^m and become reiJ* 

Thi« hguTf; of speech the audionce eonld 
not understand, but the iroman fell at the 
feet of the taint, and after kissiog bis feet 
she disappeared. It could be seen from her 
looJis that sbe had understoiid the meaning 
of the master, and. had found what was 
in quest of; 

Hometim© later, my friend's father met 
the same woman at at the mosoulenm 
o| Kbaja Nizamuddin Awlia. She was 
dreaaad In green and was seated near the 
df itakbroddin Awlia in deep raeditations. 
Aibr finished her prnyers, ho went 

tofWard and asked her whether be had not 
sgen her at Ajmere. She replied, ‘Tos, 
brother, I am the self same, and your sister 
of the same order,” 

The gentleman said, *‘Oh, I see, have you 
also become disciple of Haji Lai Moha- 
mmad ?” 

She Said, “Yes, 1 am also one of his 
servants.” 

The gentleman then asked , her, “Where 
do you reside, and how long is it since you 
entered orders, and became a faJaW' 

Then she narrated her life history in the 
following manner : “My grand-father was 
a commander in the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. He was present in the battle of 
Fanipat fought against the Maharattas, and 
be Was killed in the same action. My father 
also was in the service of Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
but he was then very young, and he stayed 
with his widowed mother for some time at 
Lahore. Then he migrated to Bhawalporo 
Stete where he made his living on a petty 
appointmeiiL There he married. Two sons 
were born, but they did not survive. I was 
the third. My infancy was spent at Bhawal- 
pmv but later moved on to Jaipur where 
my father secured a job. Bathe too died, 
and 1 married ^a Chopderin the service of the 
Maharajah. 

“My hnsband fell ill, and I lost all hopes 
of his life. I sat at his bedside near his head 
praying to God to spare his life, when with- 
out any forethbpgbt the name of Kbaja Mdin- 
ttddin of Ajmir, the .patron saint of India, 
came to my lips ; and I prayed, 0 God, 
save, my husband at least for his sake.” 
Thus praying I fell asleep, and I dreamt a 
dream in which I saw a huge conflagration 
which a big crowd of people was trying to 
quench. But the water which thp brought, 
strange to tay, began to bui^^ flames 
issuing from the pots. I was terrifled at thi$ 


horrible sight, wbe« presently I saw a’ holy 
man standing before me, and saying to me* 
“0 wornmn, saoriftc© your life and then will 
this fire be quenched.'* 

t said, “How shall I sacrifice my life ?” 

“What, don’t you know how to die a 

martyr’s death ?” replied the holy man, 

and then gave me a green mantle command- 
ing me to cover myself with it 

“As soon as I donned it on, I began to 
fly in the air,, and as I flew higher and 
higher, I heard voices shouting, ‘This is 
a martyr, this is a martyr’ !” 

“Here I opened my eyes, and I saw 
ray husband in the throes of death 

and soon after he gave up his ghost 

It was a great shock to me, and for a time 
I lo.st my senses. I moved on to Ajmir and 
it is there that I had the good fortune to 
meet Haji Lai Mohammad, and to become 
his disciple. 

I was alone, ray parents having died 
already. But from th.at moment the idea 
has taken pessession of ray mind that ihe 
Patron Saint of India, Khaja Moinuddin of 
Ajmir has commanded me to die a martyr 
and that it is he whom I saw in my dream. 
Now I have come on a pilgrimage to visit 
the tombs of the Saints of Delhi. At the 
tomb of Dada Faklirnddin Awlia, I spend 
a greater portion of my time, and day before 
yesterday I saw him in a vision, and he 
said to me, ‘You are the green-clad Martyr’.” 

The gentleman fr nn Took returned home 
much amazed at the story of the woman, and 
just a few days latter the Mutiny broke out 
at Delhi! 

This account leads a man to think that 
it must be the same woman that led the 
rebels of Delhi, and that her illusions gave 
her the extraordinary powers to do it If in 
fact, it is 80 then this incident should take its 
place as one of the narvela of History. 

I wish that, if any on© of my country- 
men knows anything more of this Green- 
clad lady of the Mutiny he may apprise me 
of the same, so that I may make use of 
it in writing the History of the Mutiny which 
I (Kbaja Hasan Nizami)' have, undertaken. 

Every Indian I think, would tnrely like 
to keep grjen in his memory the spirit an* 
heroism of this Green'clad Lady who com- 
manded in person her citizen army in the 
field, and to gather some mpre facts about 
her, s?o that India might pride herself (of 
cottYse, yfithiu proper limits) on the doings 
of her childreU. 




{This Bedim is intenM ^ for ike eorrseUon of ilhemtracies. Srre/rs of fmt. dsairhu 
nnsrepreseniatiom, eta., tn ike mgiml cofitributious, and eiitorials pfMshed in m 
qtiier papers it. As mriqus opimons may rmsomMy he mid m the mne 

%B mtwani for t/ie amng of such (kffererwes of opinion. As, owing io the ^fidness 
aomi^u^rs, we are always mrd pressed for apace, eritws are reoimted to he good e 
wjm and to see what^er they uTite ia strictly to the point. OenrraUy. no e^tynsm of 
Wntera are requested not to eae^ ihe limit of /ive 


International relations in contemporary 
Europe 

^ Aproppa ^ the folio wiuff sentence o- 'nnin:; 
m Prof. b.N. Dhar s article, ‘International Welatii.ns 
in Cunterripurar'' Europe” (i-Ml.li'ihe.l in “The 
Modern Review'’ for July, injsi, p.-rmit me to 
say a few words 

”She (Bolshevik Russia) has not given up any 
of the lines of aggressive foreign policy pursued 
hy the Czars, viz. •••peaceful penetration of 
Mongolia, a cautious policy in Manchuria--” 

Now, '‘peaoofuj T'cnetration” is a phrase often 
used in International jjaw and politics, but of 
which one might be excused for saying that 
‘nobody knows anything and everybody knows 
next to nothing.” Its use “far excellence” lies 
in the sphere of l^'oiinter-imperialistic propaganda 
and like ali other propiigauda-tenns, it is immea- 
suj'dbjy vague. What, liowever, is the historical 


f polmy towards Moiac<jlU 
Kuasia has, tmm the time of 
Vte. ' 


fact about Bolshevik 
It is that Bolshevik 

its inception up-to-date, scrupulously adher^ 
to the terms of the Kmkhta Agreement M 1016 
(between Russia and China) whereby Eujsa^ bad 
promised to forego territorliil ambition in and 
roundabout Mongolia 

As to Maachuria, it might bo safely asserted 
ttiat that couavry had definitely scrapped its featM? 


to Kassia and la now followmg timidly in the 
wake of Japiu. . Chaug-Tso-Um who dominated 
tlie three provinces of Kirin, Feng-Tien and 
Heiiuug-kinng. was, so it ia asaerted, but the pay- 
servant of .lap, an. 

Prof. Diiar's rcilections on tfi- extreme vigi- 
lance of Bolshevik Kassia on ‘ ''‘•l^laDrino^^le and 
the Straits arc ihoroughly sound and he might 
have mentioned the Kars Convention of 1922 in 
.support of them. 


Nirmal Chandra Moitra 


TIIK MAHABHAKATA* 


(d Fievuw} 


There are several editions of the MahTihhamia 
in the country, bat none of them is critical. In 
order to remove this want which has strongly 
been felt for years, attempts were first made in 
Europe to bring out a now ediliou. But that 
scheme did not advance much and the Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Eesearch Institute came forward and 
undortook the work in right earnest Since then 
if has Iwen progressing steadily and iiiiite satis- 
factorily; a fact evinced by the publication of a 
tentative edition of the Yiraiaparva^i under the 


^ The Mahabharata for the fiint nme critically 
eniitfld by Vishnu S. Sukthaukar, Ph. D. Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Researoli lustitute, Poona, 1927. 


able editorship of Mr, N. B. Utgikar wdth wlibih 
the present reviewer had the pleasure in distuiss- 
rpg readings , and other details wkh regard to 
the edition, sitting for dgy.s together with D/-. M. 
Mmt-nili/ who was lhenin the Viavabharafi as 
the Visting Professor and teaching the Btudeurs 
uow to i>i!e,wi'o a critioal edition of a text from 
a tiumriLT of Msa. takiag for that purpose thoje 
of t^Kifahnbhnrala itseU. We are now realy 
very glad to xeteeiw ths first instalment of the 
great work m the form of the first fa^^^^icule can- 
n 1 the A-diparvan as 

^ded by Sukthaukar with the co-operatian 
or Jus culleagiies. Our thanks are due to wnm idi 
^d ihrougli I hem to the Bliandarkar Oilenlal 
Hesearob Institute. Indeed, it is extremely 


Iffl 


fss itoDMtK laeniiw fos 


«w ffwiClodiM beiiig 

uNiiy: ttose whoMMi MttviiHitHiira in my iity 
wilfrjto Diitea (rf tto ijort hojks oa the 

^tatl oriticlsm of toe Bibw:^ onderetaDd how 
ffi«oult itto topoiHrtateto • from each • 
hew of matertris m **11 bewfldorinB profaeion of 
TOrewhs" a^veil p|;Ib, an attwioir mixtaro of 



. ,Dr. SoS^to is. therefoaw. anite 

right whoa he observes : It would, therefore, be 
well not totawire entirely the possibility that a 
flatit(«otqf7 testoration of the text to its 
grtadne the late so-oalled Sitasahasrl 

Ssqltuiia lo®|e— may be a task now beyond the 
i>pf ^iticisiB.” We may, however, say with 
thousrh the problem be insoluble 
ideai plane, yet a praotioal solution of it 
BO means impracticable and may with con- 
able uain be attempted.” And it can be said 
l|iat the drst fascicule demonstrates that *‘a con- 
Bidorable portion of the inherited text can be 
Inoontestalily proved to be authentic and unimpeach- 
able, and that on the other hand, certain portions 
of the “vulqate” can equally indisputably be 
shewn to be spurious.” For instance, the episode 
of Piahman and Oanesa in the first adhyaya of 
the Adiparvan may be referred to here. It is 
spurious as it is not to be found in two indepen- 
dent versions, Bengali and Kashmirian (or North- 
Weetern). 

The following points may, however, he noted 
on which I could not agree with Dr. Sukthankar. 
.Just after the salutatory sloka at the beginuiog, 
Imm^annh mmasJcflya etc. we read the following 
m the constituted text (1.1.1-2) ; 

3^ m: 1 

ii i ii 

ii Jt n 

Hero the question arises : Do the first two 
lin^ form the original text of the Mahabharata ? 
They ye found in all the different versions of 
which M 8 S.ar 0 collated for the present edition, though 
with some variant readings. But can we be 
satisfied only with this ground as to their being 
genuine ? it is to be noted that these two 
lines are in prose forming an incomplete sentence 
and are to be construed with the following verse 
which is complete in itself. No doubt, the prose 
lines add something very suitable to the following 
sloka. But \e it so important that without it that 
Itoka cAn in no way be introduced as the first 
gloka of the work ? It may be said that without 
these two hues the begininng of the work with the 
sloka would have been rather abrupt It may be 
Ud to some degree. Yet this ground does not 
seem to me to be strong enongh when cooaidei^ 
with the reasons advanced below. It does not 
nee^nly; establish tliat these two lines were 
Put in wriUng. It may be that what we know 
from them was well-known to the rhapsodist and 
his audience alike. Suta’s (or Sauti’s) appAaranoe 
At ,the saira of Sninaka in the forest NaiSsi 
and his recouDimg stonos among the sages 
assembled there yras a fact so well-known in 
those times (SAe Shfigavata PhrjSua I.l. 4 .) 
that it might not hhvd needed special ’ mention. 



the begiiVB^ of the 
SmMnusie It pis^ niso he IK Iao 
embody the substm^ of a st^ AkOir Jo 
Moreover,, m the msago quoted si^ 
wm two nominatives, Suia in the prose nortieUiAnd 
SUtanandana 'the son of Sllta* in the sloiiL This 
oah in no case be reasonable. Nor eau they be 
taken with the verb ttgmhad itnlei^ they are 
identical. (The Question of their identity I diaU 
discuss pesently ) Even in that case their use 
cannot rightly be defended. And one of them 
would have bmn snfficient 

Tile peculiar constraotion itself of the oasnage, 
partly in prose and partl.v in verse, suitable to 
dram^ is quite . out of keeping sdth what we 
should expect 10 a work of the time of the 
MfthT^hhdfaift . Therefore, it appears to me that 
the first two lines in prose are not origiaallv of 
the Afafiniharafa but added subsequently. This 
addition must have been very old. 

That they are really interpolatedjwas known even 
to the Oomeatator, Nllakaptha as is perfectly 
clear from the fuHowing sentence in his 
commentary : 

fffit ( for 

in our text 

The second question here is with regard to the 
rearding Suia and SU'amnd'tm (or Sauti) in 
the al)Ove and similar passages in the work. 
Which of them is genuine ? The Mss. read them 
both. In the present edition, too, so far as the 
first fascicule is concerned, both of them are 
adopted, reading sometimes Suia I I I, 20.159 eti.) 
and sometimes Sauti (1.1.7;” Of. 101). Obviously 
SUta cannot be called Sauti and SatUi Stlla One 
must be either SUta or Sauti and not lK)th, It 
is therefore resonable that one of them is to be 
used throughout for the same person. But in the 
present edition this has not been done. Now, 
'fhich of them is to be prefered ? If we depend 
only on the evidence of the Mss. as Dr. Sukthan- 
kar seems to have done, the decision goes in 
favour of Suta at least in one case, 1,1.159, where 
ail the collated Mss. of all the versions give 
the same reading. In all other cases, lioth 

are found. Here another question presents itself : 
How far can we rely on Mss. when they are 
confronted by strong internal evidences '? I 
think, in such cnses Mss. have little value. Follow- 
ing this principle we should read and not. 
Suta, But what are the internal evidence? hero ? 
In I t. 2d. 2.1 A and 13d all the of all the 
versions without a single exception read 
nandnna and as regards the se^ It is the sam^ 
as Sntapulra (1.2. 7(b) which is also the oho 
reading found in all the Mss. And it goas without 
saying that those three words, Sntananflam, 
^taputra. and Sauti give the same meaning, 
the son of Biita.’ It cannot therefore, be reasona- 
ble to adopt Suta in these cases as the actual 
reamng. 

It is, however to be noted tbat there is evi- 
dence for holding that the celebrated limpsodist 
was the son of J^nuhor a, as 

m the begtpidnf P our text For 

instance, see the msynmia I.l A7,t2,ld. 
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We iQ tlie ParrAsftmgi^heparm fl. 2. 12): 
nRwcR^: II 


Bat so Atf W the lfa%Sfr%ltni<a itself is oonoerhed 
and the Mss* utilized for the edition shown, he 
du^t be other than Sauti as said above. 

The satoe question arises also, in another 
plac& In 1. 1.101 of the present edition the word 
J^uti is used with reference, to Sanjaya. (Only 
four Mss. of the Gantha version has the residing 
But^ in 169c we have 8iU% for the same 
person, ^njaya, all the Mss. giving the same 
reading. But how can one be both Suta and SauH 
as weliave in the present edition ? 

The word Lomahar^ani ( — Lomaharfianopuira 
‘Son of Lomaharsana’ 1.1.1. 1) is found in the first 
fascioule at least twice (1. 6rf, 2.70rf), But is 
there any strong ground for not reading 
Laumahar^ani for LomU with a large number 
of Mss. of the Northern Recension in which, as says 
Dr. Sukthankar, the archetype is included ? “Sole- 
cism,” he observes in the preface, p. vi, “when 
shewn to be orginal by a clear agreement on this 
point between (what appeared to be) independent 
versions have been allowed to stand uncorrected 
(cf. I. 1. 5 d. 190d).” Though this may be said 
with regard to the first case, it cannot be s ) with 
reference to the second (1. 2. 70 d) for clearly 
there is no agreement of independent versions on 
reading Lomn. Accordingly I inclene to read 
Lauma also in the first case. 

The constituted text reads (1. 1. 186 c-d): 

V ^ II 

Here iu I should like to read a/irnrlilum 
for nivarlitum agreeing specially with Ko which, 
as the editor says, represents with K‘ “archetype 
K in a comparatively pure form.” 


Here prastip/hkhyaniam iu a is indicated by 
the editor as ' leas than certain.” That originally 
the word must have been in its past participle 
form in the feminine gdnder pramthkhyUldi, can 
^sUy be known from the fact ttiat the nominative 
is put in the instrumental isathkhyngatf^Ua- 
talivainzihh This is indicated also by some of the 
preceding verses. The variants, too, give us 
support. Otherwi^ the sentenoe remains incomplete 
the finite verb not having been used. 

I should, thet‘efore, like to read vrith K® 
-sanikhyntd. having ^slightly modified the reading 
samkhyiltah found in a ^od many Mss« I am 
also incline to read with K"* and G® aydahi^Um 
for akifiuhinyah. I think this modifioanou is 
necessary, it clearly suggests how othetf headings 
have arisen here. 

On p. iii the number of the Visvabharatj Library 
Ms. marked is 413 and not 415 as printed. 

This edition of the Mah^hUrata is illustrated 
by the Chief of Aundh, Shrimant Balassheb Pant 
Pratinidhi. B. A. The first fascicule contains an 
illustration depecting Sauti or (Suta) relating the 
story to the ^is. The present reviewer is neither 
an artist nor an art-eriti--. yet he may be allowed 
to suggest that the editors could have availed 
themselves of a more artistic representation of 
the subject. 

VlDHTJSHEKHARA BhATTACHA.RY4 


THE THEATRE IN REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 


A CoJiversation ivith Madame Lunatsckarshy 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


M r. Bertrand Russell has said that Russia 
like China, is an artist nation. **Whea 
I speak of art as one of the things that 
have value on their own aooount,” he adds, 
''I do not mean only the deliberate production 
of trained artists, though of course these, at 
their best, deserve the highest place. I mean 
also the almost unconscioas effort after beauty 
which one ffnds among Russian peasants 
and Chinese coolies, the sort of impulse that 
creates folk-songs, that existed among our- 
stives before the time of Puritanism.” 

We who live in western Europe have 
always the opportunity to test the truth of 
these remarks. The Russian film, as well as 

23-8 


Russian music, the drama, literature, and 
the folk-dances, are almost constantly before 
our eyes. The olassloid Hossian literature 
is known wherever men read and Iqye beauty 
and majesty. To day the new writcHcs 61 
revolutionary Russia are pressing apou a 
world that wishes to pretend that art cannot 
be produced in fre^om by workers and 
peasants. The Russian film has no rivals in 
Europe, Asia or America ; in art it is un- 
surpassed. The '"Potemkin” film still stands 
as the highest point reached in the field of 
film art, and the many efforts to equal it by 
Germans or Amerioans have fallen miserably 
fiat. Gorki’s “Mother^’ likewise remains un- 
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equalled in tbe pure beauty and genius of its 
production. Before thetse, there had been 
Tolstoi’s ‘Tolikusbka^’ with its gripping beauty 
and tragedy ; the historical film of Ivan the 
Terrible, which appeared last year under the 
title of “Slaves have no Wings,” was colossal 
in its power ; Indians, viewing it here in 
Berlin, were not only deeply moved, but 
frankly said that it was much like, the 
debauched life of many of the ruling princes 
of India. 

The sad strains of the Russian folk-songs 
and the haunting music of the balalaika 
orchestras further bear witness to Russell’s 
words that the Russians are an artist nation. 
Those who have once heard the singing of 
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groups of Russian peasants and workers 
during a period of rest in their work, can 
never forget. We living in the Indian Colony 
in Berlin had only this week another opport- 
unity to judge of Russian music and dancing 
for in our annual winter festival given by 
the Hindustban Association, a balalaika 


orchestra of twenty-five young Russian men 
and women students played for us. The 
wistful Russian folk melodies held our large 
audience spell-bound. The dancing ceased 
and applause induced the orchestra to play 
one selection after another. Later on, through 
the evening, when a lull settled over the 
hall, the dash of Russian folk-dance music 
was heard, and with a whirl four Russians — 
two young men and two girls—swung into the 
middle of the hall. Dressed in their own 
peasant costumes, and dancing with the dash 
and freshness and joy that is characteristic 
of them, they danced the Russian folk-dances 
while the audience took up the rhythm, 
beating time to their dashing feet. 

Quite recently, the writer of these lines 
had the opportunity to talk further on these 
lines with Madame Lunatscharsky, a well- 
known actress on vacation in Berlin, from 
the Russain State Theatre ia Moscow where 
she is permanently engaged. Madame Lunat- 
soharsky is the wife of the Commissar of 
Education of the Soviet Union. She is a 
very charming, elegent and pleasant woman, 
pronouncedly Russian iu type— a type that 
shows that Russia is the beginning of Asia. 
Her knowledge of literature and the theatre— 
the two are intimately conneoted— as well as 
of the entire cultural life amongst the 
Russian workers to-day, seems to be very 
fundamental. She ia one of those Russians 
of the intelligentsia who, despite a high 
culture, have blended with the masses so 
completely that they speak as one of them, 
without any tone of condescension of a 
superior to an inferior. For, in Russia there 
are only comrades. Daring her vacation in 
Berlin she has been playing the leading role 
in a Russian film, “Vera Mirzeva”, which 
will appear in the spring. In her conversa- 
tions, she spoke particularly of the Cultural 
Sections of the Workers’ Clubs which exist 
throughout Russia in all industries as well 
as in the distant villages. A part of the 
work of these Cultural Sections, she explained 
concern themselves with the theatre. This 
theatre section has three duties: U) To pur- 
chase tickets for the professional threatres — 
30 of whose tickets must be sold at very 
low rates to labour organizations. This 
means also that they must buy tickets for 
good threatres only, that the workers may 
see the best productions. (2) They bring 
the Club professional artists who play in the 
Club threatres— for instance, on holidays,, such 
as on the Ist of May, the 7 th of November, 
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or other revolutionary holidays. (3) They 
produce plays of their own on the Club 
stage. This is, in fact, the chief part of its 
activities and calls into co-operation all the 
workers in the factory. There is a regisseur 
in charge of this theatre section ; this regisseur 
must be half-pedagogue also, who has the 
ability not only to produce the plays with 
small means, but to train the workers in 
acting, and at the same time to study all the 
workers to find if a great talent amongst 
them can be found who might devote his or 
her entire time to this profession. Madame 
Lunatscharsky says that she herself has 
worked in such workers’ clubs and found 
them really very interesting. ‘ One sees how 
these people who work eight hours in the 
industry find time and strength to produce 
plays,” she says. “These Clubs work very much 
and with great interest. In the large industries 
they are very active and form a very impor- 
tant centre of cultural work. There are also 
clubs of sales employees, but the best clubs 
I have seen, and the most interesting, are 
in the industries. During the past year 
I was in a club of a great textile industry 
on the outskirts of Moscow. It has a theatre 
that seats 2,500 persons, Since the revolution, 
the Workers’ Club organized there has 
theatrical sport, science and other sections.” 

Speaking further, she said : “Ifor me, 
the most interesting is the new Workers’ 
Theatre, which is a section of the Club of 
Railway Workers on the outskirts of Moscow. 
This Club was founded IV 2 years ago. It 
has a very large sanitary creche, built very 
much on American lines : its walls are of 
glass, through which the working mothers 
may look in to see how their children are 
getting along. The club is fairly rich — 
judged by our standards— and it provides 

the best in culture and convenience for its 
members. When noted orchestra directors 
such as Klemi rer or Fried from Germany- 
come to Russia, this club invites them to 
play in the Theatre. It also invites noted 
Russian artists, and in this way the workers 
see the best acting and hear the finest music. 
Two other similar clubs were opened in 
Leningrad on November 7th at the time of 
our 10th Jubilee of the Soviet Union. These 
two theatres have the most up-to-date 
apparatus, such as lighting and modern 
ftages.” 

Madame Lunatscharsky spoke of the great 
demand of the Russian warkers and peasants 
for the drama and for other aspects of culture. 



' Cherviakoff, the Russian Actor who plays the 
role of the great poet Poach kin in the 
tragedy-film “Poet and Czar” 
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Their clubs with their theatre sections, are 
ihultiplied throughout the Soviet Union. It 
is through these that not only the best in 
dramatic literature is brought to the peasant 
in distant villages* but that education is 
imparted. They are also organizations 
for combating illiteracy and for carrying 
social ideas of the revolution. The 
gigantic possibilities of such institutions 
cannot be over-emphasized. The revolution 
awoke the masses to their power and 

human rights, und the rapid spread of 
the theatre is a result of their demands. Since 
the revolution also, the social character of 
the theatre audiences has been complete^ 
changed. No longer is it the tired business- 
men with degenerate tastes who s.ek amuse- 
ment in what is boldly known in the 
capitalist world as “leg shows,” but it is the 
worker, the peasant, the soldier, in rough 
clothes, who speak to each other as comrades, 
who now stream to the theatre, thirsting for 
a dramatic treatment of the problems of their 
lives, of the revolution for which they fought 
and for which they still work. The demands 
of the masses become more and more urgent 
and place greater and greater pressure upon 
writers and at her artists. 

In Russia, Madame Lunatscharsky says, 
there is a renaissance of realism on the stage 
and in literature. Abstract things are not of 
interest any more. Before the revolution, writers 
often found it more comfortable to remove 
their scenes from this earth to heavenly 
regions that exist only in their imaginations. 
But today, as even before the revolution 
for the revolutionary, this is not necessary. 
Gorki is the teacher and leader of this 
renaissance. Pre-revolution though he is, 
he comes from the soil of Russia, a worker 
who knows the life of the worker with all 
its darkness, and its hunger for light. It is 
not the orgies sought for by the degenerate 
bourgeois soul, that the worker longs for or 
is satisfied with, but it is the problems of 
the earth and of this life and the new 
world for which he fights, or for which 
the men of the past have fought. Out of 
this social foundation, the renaissance of 
realism has developed. In it, says Madame 
Lunatscharsky, both Russian and foreign 
realist writers find place. ^ To mention a 
few successful plays of the past and the 
present season, there are plays by Upton 
Sinclair and Jack London ; "Roaring China”, 
a drama based on the Chinese Revolution ; 
the “Decabrist Revolt”, by Solotareg, and 


“Stenka Rasin,” by Triodins, a drama of the 
Volga peasant leader who, in the middle 
of the 17 th Century, led the peasants 
against the Czar ; both of these last two 
dramas were presented at the Great Acade- 
mic Theatre. 

Among the academic theatres, the little 
Academic Theatre has presented such 
dramas as “Ljubow Jarowaja”, by Trenew, 
a drama in five acts of the Civil War in 
the Crimea from 1917 to 1920. The Moscow 
theatre, ‘‘Safonof”, which is a branch of the 
State Theatre, has presented such historical- 
pbotoerraphic plays as “The Death of Peter 
I”, “The Araktchejev”, and others. In both 
of these, Madame Lunatscharsky played 
during the present season. Other successful 
dramas based upon historical, realistic, 
revolutionary or factory themes, are 
“Armoured Train 1469”, by Ivanoff ; “The 
Revolt” — produced with great success by 
the Moscow Professional Union Theatre; 
“The 17fch Year”, likewise ; “Growth”, 
produced by the Revolutionary Theatre— a 
drama based upon the struggle to keep 
industry in the hands of the workers ; 
“Buy Yourself a Revolver’ , by the Hunga- 
rian Communist, Bela Illish, dealing with 
emigrants and factory owners in Vienna. 
Further : the First Moscow Art Theatre, 
and the second Moscow Art Theatre, have 
presented many plays dealing with modern 
themes, the noted Stanislavski directing 
many of them, while the “Wachtangof” 
Theatre has presented Lavrianof’s “Baltic 
Fleet”, a revolutionary drama from 1905. 
The new Russian novel, “Cement”, by the 
cement worker Gladkow, which has become 
so noted throughout Europe during the 
past few months, has been dramatized and 
presented in the Theatre of the Moscow 
Professional Union. This drama deals with 
the actual problems arising out of the life 
of a worker in modern-day Russia. The 
“Proletkult” theatre (an organization of 
Proletarian Culture) has produced some 
very excellent things, including satires, 
while the Trade Union Theatre of Moscow 
has sent throughout Russia and even to 
western Europe the noted “Blue Blouses”, 
a troup of acting workers. The Theatre 
of Meyerhold, which is so often spoken of 
in Europe, has presented many modern and 
historical things. All in all, the place 
the theatre in the life of the Moscow wor- 
ker, as of the worker throughout the country, 
is colossal. To-day there are some thirty 
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From the Russiau Tragedy-film “Poet and Czar” on the life of the great 
Russian poet Puschkin 

professional theaters in Moscow — but this It is of interest to note that the Moscow 
does not include all the theatres of the Government Cultural Committee for Political 

clubs. Enlightenment, with which most of the 

In Leningrad a similar story could be Moscow Theatres stand in the closest rela- 

told. One of the interesting new institutions tionship, has recently declared that the 

in that city is the “Children’s Theatre”, ideological and artistic niveau of the Moscow 

which produces things that delight the theatres must be still raised ; the theatres 

hearts of children, such as legends adven- were asked to come into closer contact with 

turous thing such as Mark Twain’s “Adven- the working public, while a better organiza- 

tures of Tom Sawyer”, and even an Indian tion in the entire film field was demanded, 

fairytale. In various parts of the Union It also states that more workers should be 

also the minority nationalities have deve- drawn into the Art, Repertoir, and Manage- 

loped their theatres remarkably : for instance, raent Commissions of the theatres, in order 

the Jewish Theatre in Moscow which that the theatre should become more of an 

brought some of its remarkable things to organic part of the cultural life of the 

Europe and America during the past year ; masses. At the end of the past season, 

then, the Ukrainian Theatre Kurbas in Kiev, for instance, conferences of theatre-goers 

the White Russian Theatre Studio, the were held to discuss and judge the 

Georgian Opera, and the Tartar Theatre in productions of the season as well as to 

Kasan. In fact, my conversations with Madam suggest or decide what should be presented 

Lunatscharsky but showed me that I stood in the present season which is now in full 

upon the outer edge of a vast world. swing. 
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In her conversation Madame Lunatschar- 
sky discussed the new literature as well as 
the film, but this is a subject so vast that 
with every word written a thousand remain 
unsaid. Madame Lunatscharsky has also had 
much experience in film acting and her 
conversation showed that she studies the 
Russian films with a very exacting and 
critical thoroughness. Gorki’s ''Mother” film 
which also ran in Berlin last year, she 
regards as the best thing yet produced in 
the film world. She saw it seven times, and 
says, the regisseur, Pndowkin, is the best 
regisseur Russia has produced. “Potemkin” 
is, as she says, a piece of collective work 
in which the individual is rigidly submerged 
in the mass. Eisenstein, the regisseur who 
produced it and other mass films, is indeed 
an artist of the highest rank, but Madame 
Lunatscharsky says that few such films can 
be produced, while films built around a 
personality, around the individual, the human 


element, such as Gorki’s “Mother,” have in- 
exhaustible possibilities. The film “The 
Forty-first,” by Pratazanofl’, now running in 
Berlin, she regards as one of the very best 
pieces of Kussisn film art. 

It is indeed to be regretted that these 
Russian films cannot be produced in India, 
and that so few Indians have the opportanity 
to study the Russian theatre and film. These 
films are not only often revolutionary in 
content, but they are revolutionary in art. 
and are forcing the entire art world of Europe 
and America to revise and raise their stand- 
ards. American or European films cmnot 
for a second compete with th ^ra. These 
films are a direct break with the c’leap, 
sensational trash produced by films of other 
lands by companies that cater to the very 
cheapest and lowest tastes for the sak ) of 
profit. In these Russian films we see art of 
the highest kind, themes of the nob est, 
produced not for the profit of a few dege aer- 
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ate capiUlists, bat for tbe enlighteDment and 
advancement of millions of working men and 
women. They disprove the old statement of 
film producers that they turn out the trash 
they do because this is demanded by the 
public, This is absolutely untrue. The 
tawdry films and threatrical pieces so 
common in capitalist countries — including 
India — are produced without any regard for 
the opinions of the public, but are bavsed 
entirely upon the unspeakably low, cheap 
tastes of the producers and financiers. The 
masses attend them only because there is 
nothing else to see. In Germany we have 
seen the crowds that try to secure tickets 
for every -Russian film, or Russian play. 
Realizing tliat revolutionary Russia had 
CiJled forth art of the highest kind— such as 
any revolution is bound to do— a German 
capitalist company tried to imitate the 
“Potemkin” film by presenting Hauptmann’s 
“Weavers.” It was a sad affiir. The spirit, 
as well as the sincerity and understanding 
of the motives in a revolutionary outbreak, 
were absolutely lacking. The producers 
showed a thing which they imagined was an 
uprising of workers ; it was, instead, a cheap, 
upper-class, salon or stage rovulutioo. The 
idea and the technique fell Hat, and the 
only saving grace was the music, actually 
taken from the songs of revolt of the Silesian 
weavers. The bourgeois idea of a revolu- 
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tionary drama or a revolutionaty moyement 
is the distilled essence of unmitigated rot. 
After the presentation of “The Weavers,” the 
society regisseur appeared on the stage in a 
full dress evening suit, bowing in the best 
salon manner to an audience of silk-aud-fur 
beclad males and females of the upper 
classes of west Berlin who, in a revolution 
would not have brains enough to last them 
(tver night. Capitalist countries will never 
present any fundamental or fresh art uutil it 
clears the stage of the parasites that bedeck 
it to day, and build their art upon the earth 
out of which all beauty grows. It has a 
world to learn from Russia the workers of 
the capitalist countries must one day teach 
them this lesson. This applies likewise to 
lodia. Many Indians, I know, have the idea 
that the Russian Revolution, and Commauism, 
is nothing but a change to rush into a sex 
orgy. Perhaps nothing else can be expected 
of men who themselves have no inner dis- 
cipline and to whom personal freedom leads 
to nothing but an orgy, instead of to a very 
high huniin and cultural development. Bat 
the working masses of Russia are today 
teaching the world what a Socialist society 
can produce in the field of art. 

(Photos from the “Photo-kino” Dapirtment oj 
the Russian trade Bureau, Lindenstrasse 20-25 
Berlin, Germany. Any questions regarding the 
purchase or use of Russian tiiins to be directed 
there.) 


LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA«» 

By CHANDRA PAL, m .a., is. i,. 

Lecturer in Law, University of Dacca 


I N ancient times a woman was regarded as 
man’s property which he could buy and 
sell at his pleasure. The ancient Greeks 
often vended their wives and daughters or 
lent them to their friends like articles of 
furniture. Eveu Socrates is said to have 
lent bis wife Xanthippe to his young disciple 
and friend Alcibiades. The privilege of 
lending one’s own or receiving another man’s 
wife was esteemed very highly by the 

* A paper read before the Law Ass'Kiaf'-in of the 
University of Dacca on the 20ch March, luJb. 


Spartan citizen and its forfeiture was deemed 
a punishment reserved for serious delinquen- 
cies. Similar was the idea regarding women 
prevalent in those times among the Jews, 
the Babylonians and other civilised nations. 

At an early stage of the Indian civilisa- 
tion also, women could be bought and sold 
like ordinary moveable and immoveable 
properties. In chapter 12, verse 53 of the 
Narada Dkarmaskastra we read. 

The issue of those women who have been 
purchased for a price belongs to the begetter, but 
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when nothing has been paid for a woman, her 
offspring belongs to her legitimate hasband. 

The Asiira form of marriage among the 
ancient Hindus was nothing but a sale of 
the daughter by the father. 

Later on, during the Middle Ages women 
came to be recognised as human beings but 
fit only to act as servants of man. Apart 
from their usefulness to the other sex, no^ 
body thought that they could have any other 
purpose in life* All the religions of the age 
regarded them as a necessary evil in the 
world. A congregation of the dignitaries of 
the Christian Church decided that there was 
no necessity of any religion for women as 
they had no soul. Our own Sankaracharya 
solemnly declared that woman was the 
veritable gate to hell and that she, like the 
Sudras, had no right to study the Vedas. 

According to the laws of that age a 
woman was hardly considered to be a legal 
person and was, thus almost incapable of 
possessing any rights. She was treated as a 
perpetual minor over whom man was always 
entitled to exercise control. During maiden- 
hood she was under the guardianship of her 
father, after marriage she was under the 
control of her husband and during widow- 
hood she was under the care of her sons. 
She was never competent to act on her own 
behalf. 

Fortunately, at the present time, the 
indeals of democracy have advanced so far 
that every civilised man recognises that all 
men and women ought to have the same 
rights and privileges before the law. 
Democratic ideas of the present day about 
women are no doubt of recent growth and 
most probably originated from the French 
Revolution of 1789 when the women of 
France petitioned the National Assembly to 
establish equality between men and women, 
1o accord to the latter freedom of [labour 
and occupation and to appoint them to posts 
for which they were qualified. The idea of 
‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ engendered 
by the French Revolution spread all over 
Europe and political philosophers in every 
country began to plead for the amelioration 
of the condition of women. In England John 
Stuart Mill put forward a most vigorous plea 
for improving their lots in his admirable thesis 
on ‘The Subjection of Women’ and pointed 
out that the principle which regulated the 
social relation between the two sexes — the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other — 
was wrong in itself and one of the chief 


hinderanoes to human progress ; and ui^ed 
that it ought to be replaced by a priuctple 
of perfect equality, admitting of no power 
or privilege on the one side or disability on 
the other. Inspite of the pleadings of John 
Stuart Mill and the agitation carried on by 
the educated women of England there was 
hardly any improvement in their legal posi- 
tion till 18B2 when the Married Women’s 
Property Act was passed, which entitled them 
to possess separate properties of their own 
and also to enter into contracts independently 
of their husbands. Agitation for equality of 
treatment went on till the last Great War 
when the women of England got an oppor- 
tunity of proving that in the performance 
of civic functions they were in no way 
inferior to men. And in recognition of their 
services to the State during the War, they 
got the right to vote in Parliamentary elec 
tions immediately after the conclusion of 
peace. As soon as they got the franchise, all 
obstacles in the way of equalising the 
position of men and women before the law 
disappeared and the very next year in 1919 
the Removal of Sex Disqualification Act was 
passed by the Parliament, which declared 
that henceforward no one would suffer from 
any legal disability in England on the ground 
of sex. Since the passing of this act every 
branch of English law has been amended 
with the object of placing women on exactly 
the same legal footing as men and some 
amendments are still pending before the 
Parliament for removing certain minor dis- 
abilities which still exist. 

It is now several years that women have 
been enfranchised in almost all the provinces 
of India and in certain provinces they have 
already become members of the legislatures, 
but upto now no improvement has been 
effected in their legal position so far as it is 
determined by the private law of this country. 

Some of the disabilities imposed by our 
law upon our women are so reasonable and 
hamiliating that they ought to be removed 
immediately. I desire to draw the attention 
of our educated men and women to some of 
these anomalies in our law and to request 
them to judge for themselves if they are not 
blots on the fair name of India. 

At the present time all the civilised 
countries of the world recognise marriage 
as the voluntary union of one man with one 
woman to the exclusion of all others, as a 
result of which the husband and no other man 
is entitled, under law, to have consortium 
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with the and the wife and no other 

woman is entitled ito the oohsortitim of the 
husband. Bat, owing to the recognition of 
polygamy by both the Hindu and the Maho-. 
naedan Law of India, while the husband is 
entitled to the exolnsive company of the wife, 
the wife cannot, under law, claim the exclu- 
sive company of the husband. No doubt, 
under the stress of economic forces, polygamy 
is rapidly disappearing from this country, 
but until it is made illegal by legislation, 
a Hindu or a Mahomedan wife in India is 
bound to suffer from numerous legal 
disablities. 1 have not as yet met a 
single educated Indian who supports this 
institution from conviction, but I do not know 
of any serious attempt to change the law in 
regard to this matter in recent years. Mr. 
Ameer Ali, in his book entitled ‘The Spirit of 
Islam*, says that polygamy is as much opposed 
to the- teachings of Muhammad as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
culture. Mustafa Kama! Pasha has already 
abolished this institution in Turkey and 
made marriages strictly monogamous in 
that country. So I do not see any reason 
why it cannot be abolished among the 
Indian Muhammadans. Nor do I find any 
justification for its ‘ recognition among the 
Hindus. If it is absolutely necessary for an 
orthodox Hindu to get a son, he may have 
recourse to adoption. What is the necessity 
for him to marry again for a son so long 
as the law recognises an adopted son who 
can confer the same spiritual benefit upon 
him and his ancestors as a nataraUborn son ? 
It is often argued that Hindu marriage being 
indissoluble monogamy cannot be enforced 
without great hardship to the husband whose 
wife has become unfaiti: fill to him and left 
his protection. When we put forward this 
argument we forget that our women have 
for thousands of years been suffering from 
the same disadvantage. If we should be 
supposed to encourage illicit sexual relations 
amongst men by prohibiting polygamy and 
enforcing monogamy, I am afraid we are 
doing the same thing now by not allowing 
our women to re* marry when they are 
deserted by their husbands. If we but once 
take into consideration the disabilities 

suffered by our women due to the recogni- 
tion of polygamy by our law, we will find 
that they far outweigh the inconveniences 
•which would be suffered by men if monog- 
amy is enforced even without the introduction 
of the law of divorce. But there is abso- 


lutely no reason why the Hindu marriage 
should even at the present day oontlnae 
to be a sacrament and therefore indissolnble. 

In India, a Mahomedan can marry three other 
wives during the life-time of ono wife and a 
Hinda any number. But if a Hindu or a 
Mahomedan woman goes through the cere- 
mony of marriage with a mao during the 
life-time of her husband, though that husband 
may not care to take any notice of her, she 
is punishable for bigamy under section 494 
of the Indian Penal Code with imprieon^ 
ment which may extend to seven years and 
and also with fine. 

Besides allowing more than one wife to a 
man, Indian Law is most onesided and 
unfair towards women regarding conjugal 
fidelity. While it requires uo faithfulness 
from the husband to the wife and allows 
him to keep openly as many concubines as be 
likes without any detriment to his marital 
rights, the slightest unfaithfulness on the 
part of the wife is severely punished. A 
Mahomedan husband in British India incurs 
no legal penalty, civil or criminal, by tailittg 
to observe conjugal fidelity. But if a Haho- 
medan wife is disobedient or unfaithful to 
the husband she may be divorced or driven 
out and deprived of her right of maintenance. 
Under the Hindu Law also the faithfainess of 
the wife is strictly enjoned and for the 
slightest unfaithfulness she is deprived of 
all her conjugal rights, including her right 
of maintenance. But the husband need not be 
faithful to her, as he does not lose any of 
his legal rights over her by becoming un- 
faithful. Consequently, if the wife refuses 
to live with him on the ground of his infi- 
delity, he may force her with the help of 
the court of law to come back and live 
with him. The text of Manu upon which 
the law regarding this matter is based runs, 
as follows 

‘Though unobservant of approved usage or 
enamoured of another woman or devoid of good 
qualities, yet a husband must constantly be revered 
as a god by a virtuous wife.’ 

An eminent Hindu lawyer in justifying 
this precept has said, 

'The feelings which it serves to engender 
often enable the wife calmly to bear her lot 
however unhappy, and to try to propitiate a cruel 
husband, and often prc'^ent those vain bickerings 
which can only eiuVniter life.’ 

With due deference to the opinion of this 
learned lawyer it may be pointed out that on# 
of the primary objects of law is to mete out 
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jastioe to all, and the law which ensures 
peace entirely at the expose of one party 
fails to fulfil one of its primary objects* 

Bven at the present day a Hindu marri- 
age is recognised as a gift of the bride to 
the bridegroom by the father nr any other 
relation of the bride, so the bride is not 
an active agent, but is merely the object 
of the gift by the legal guardian. While 
no marriage according to the Hindu law 
can be valid unless the bridegroom willingly 
accepts the bride, there is no provision for 
taking the consent of the girl at the time 
of the marriage and it is perfectly valid 
even if the girl is given in marriage against 
her wishes. Want of any provision for the 
consent of the bride might have had some 
justification when every girl used to be married 
during minority, but there is no justification 
for it at the present time when many Hindu 
girls are being married after the attainment 
of majority (A Hindu girl in Bengal attains 
majority for the purpose of marriage on 
completion of the fifteenth year). If the 
Hindu Law still continues to ignore the 
necessity of an expression of the bride s 
consent at the time of the marriage which 
creates a tie for her from which she can 
never free herself, it merely shows that the 
law has not ceased to look upon woman as 
a perpetual minor. 

Of course, I do not for a moment want to 
suggest that all marriages among the Hindus 
are unhappy because there is no provision 
in law for ascertaining her opinion at the 
time of her marriage or because the legal 
position of the wife is inferior to that of -the 
husband. The majority of the Hindu couples 
are as happy as any couple in any other 
nation or community, and an occasion may 
not arise in the lives of most of the Hindu 
wives when they may feel that their position 
is one of subordination to their husband. 
But that does not justify the disabilities 
which have been impbsed by our law upon 
our women. One of the objects of law 
certainly, is to guard against the brute in 
man, and the husband may and does some- 
times prove himself a brute. But the law 
has imposed so many disabilities upon our 
women that she can hardly get any relief 
from a court of law when she may want to 
save herself from the oppressions of an 
inhuman husband. 

It has been pointed out already that 
Hindu Law does not recognise divorce. Non- 
recognition of divorce would have meant 


equal oonvenianoe or inconvenience both to 
the husband and the wife if Hindu marriage 
had been monogamous. But the husband 
^ing free to marry any number of wives, 
it has placed the wife in a position relatively 
of the greatest disadvantage. I know of a 
recent case in Dacca which would illustrate 
my point clearly. A girl belonging to a 
respectable family in this town was married 
to an educated young man well placed in 
life. Within a very short time of the 
marriage, the young man, somehow, became 
alienated from his wife, sent her away to 
her father's place and married again. While 
the husband could feel no inconvenience for 
what he had done and could get on in life 
as if nothing untoward had happened, 
the law is so one-sided and faulty that 
the wife must spend her days alone and in 
misery, and yet in subjection to a legal 
bond from which she cannot release herself 
unless she is prepared to abandon her 
society and religion. So long as she remains 
a Hindu she must suffer because the law 
regards her marriage as a sacrament and 
therefore, indissoluble But if she becomes 
a convert to another religion, she becomes 
entitled to a dissolution of marriage and may 
marry again, provided her husband refuses 
to live with her. So long as Hindu Law 
does not recognise dissolution of marriage 
even in such exceptional cases, it merely 
puts a premium upon apostacy on the part 
of such victims of that law and faith. 

Mahoraedan law in India recagoises 
divorce, but the rules are one-sided. They 
appear to have been enacted solely for the 
benefit of the husband who may divorce 
his wife at his mere will and pleasure 
without assigning any reason, while the wife 
can never divorce herself from her husband 
without his consent. Neither cruelty nor 
conjugal infidelity Dn the husband’s part nor 
neglect or inability to afford proper main- 
tenance to the wife, will enable her to claim 
a divorce. This is placing the wife entirely 
at the mercy of the husband. He may at 
any tim© get rid of her, while she cannot 
get a divorce even for a just cause. 

Among Christians conjugal infidelity on 
the part of the wife is always a ground of 
divorce in India, but the same offence on 
the part of the husband would not authorise 
divorce unless it is coupled with some 
aggravating circumstances like cruelty or 
desertion. Morally the offence is the same 
by whichever party it is committed, so the 
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ligliBb 1^^ Gatises Act of 1923, has 

given eqtia! facility to the hnsband as well 
as the wife to get a divorce if one of them 
proves anfaithfal. Let us, in the next place, 
discuss the proprietary rights of the husband 
and the wife in each other’s property. In 
England marriage formerly operated as a 
conveyance to the husband of all the property 
which the wife possessed at the time of 
marriage and whatever she subsequently 
acquired. The wife had no corresponding 
right or advantage. Marriage in England at 
this time, converted the husband and the 
wife into one person in the eye of 
law and that person the husband. The 
Married Woman’s Property Act of 1882 
wrought a considerable change in the 
relations of husband and wife by allowing 
her to retain all her property and by giving 
her absolute control over it. The Admini- 
stration of Estates Act of 1925 has gone a step 
further and equalised the positions of the 
husband and the wife k yarding the proper- 
ties of each other at the termination of cover- 
ture. Afterpayment of funeral expense and 
debts, the surviving husband or wife of the 
intestate takes, according to the provision of 
this act, the personal chattel and a net sum of 
£1000, If there is any residuary estate left 
after this, then, in the case where the 
deceased leaves issues behind him, half of the 
residue and where the deceased leaves 
no issues behind him, the whole of the 
residue goes to the surviving husband 
or the wife for life. So that in England at 
the present time, whether during coverture 
or the end of it, the husband and the wife 
stand on exactly the same footing regarding 
rights in each other’s property. 

Both the Hindu Law and the Mahomedan 
Law in India have always recognised the 
proprietary rights of women and were, thus, 
in this regard in advance of the English 
Law as it was before 1882. But while our 
law in India has remained exactly what it 
was several centuries ago, the laws of 
England have changed within the last 50 
years to the great advantage of the woman. 

The Hindu Law, however, recognises 
merely a limited proprietary right of a woman 
except in certain special kinds of property 
technically known as her own peculium or 
stridhan. Among the Hindus, whenever a 
woman is found to be the owner of a pro- 
perty, the presumption is that she is entitled 
merely to enjoy the income of such property 
during her lifetime and after her death it 


is to go to the heirs of the last mate owner. 
Normally a, Hindu woman does not possess 
the power of selling, mortgaging or making 
a gift of any of her prot^erties excepting 
her stridhan. But during coverture she 
cannot transfer even her own pecolium 
without her husband’s consent, excepting 
properties received by her as gifts of affec- 
tion from relations, known as her Saudayika 
stridhan. Even the property which she may 
buy with her own earnings, she cannot s^l 
or make a gift of or bequeath by will 
without the consent of her husband. On 
the other hand, the husband, when in need, 
is allowed by Hindu Law to appropriate 
the stridhan of the wife without her con- 
sent and even against her wishes. The law 
is worse regarding the earnings of a manied 
woman. While the wife cannot spend her 
own earnings without the consent of her 
husband, the latter is entitled to take away 
such earnings from the possession of the 
wife even without any necessity and spend 
them in any way he likes. This and, indeed, 
most of the di'iahihhes', legal and social, of 
the Hindu woman of to-day, are relics of a 
past, when women of all castes were consi- 
dered to be no better than Budras. The 
enfranchisement of the wife and mother 
has failed to keep pace with the progressive 
enfranchisement even of the slave. It is 
high time for us to realise that the union 
of husband and wife does not mean domi- 
nation of the husband over the wife and 
complete ( ffacement of the wife’s individuality. 

The Mahomedan Law, so far as the pro- 
prietary right of the wife is concerned, is 
more liberal. Her property belongs to her 
in her own right, to deal with it as she 
likes ; jf she is a wage earner, her earnings 
belong to her absolutely without any power 
on the part of the husband to intermeddle 
or appropriate them. 

On. the death of the husband the widow, 
according to Hindu Law, is entitled to in- 
herit his properties in the absence of any 
issues, provided she was faithful to him 
at the time of his death. The husband also 
is entitled to inherit the Stridhan of the 
wife on a similar contingency but the law 
does not enforce the condition of fidelity 
upon him. Moreover, owing to the general 
incapacity of women in Hindu Law, the 
wife gets a limited interest in the property 
which she inherits, while the husband takes 
the property absolutely. Among the Maho- 
medans, while the husband inherits one-fourth 
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of the wife’s property od her death, the wife 
Inbentfi only one-eighth of the hasband’s 
property. 

Next we come to the legal position of a 
niother. In an Indian family, the father’s 
claims upon the children are always consi- 
dered to be superior to those of the mother. 
Both according to the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan Law the father is the natural guardian 
of the person as well as the property of the 
minor children and so long as he is alive, 
the mother is not entitled to exercise any 
control over them or their properties. If the 
father and the mother are living apart, the 
father, as a matter of right, has the custody 
of the children, however young they may be. 
In the matter of educating the children or 
in the matter of giving the daughter in 
marriage, the father’s voice is always to 
prevail in preference to that of the mother. 
Even in the case where a Hindu father 
becomes a convert to another religion, he 
retains his rights over his children But if 
a mother changes her religion, the Court 
may at the intervention of any relation, 
remove the child from the custody of the 
mother and place it under any person who 
may profess the religion of the father. 
Normally, the mother becomes the guardian 
of the children after the death of the father, 
but a Hindu father may, by word of mouth 
or by writing, nominate a guardian for his 
children after his death, so as to exclude 
even the mother from the guardianship. 
According to Hindu Law, the mother’s right 
of giving a daughter in marriage is postponed 
not only to that of the father, but to that of 
all the ^ paternal relations of the daughter. 
The position has no doubt been to some 
extent ameliorated by statutory enactments 
and by the assumption of power by the 
Court to modify the operation of the personal 
law of the parties in the matter of appoint- 
ment of guardians in the interest of the 
children, but the general character of the 
law renaains as outlined above. The right 
^ taking a son in adoption according to 
Hindu Law belongs to the father only and 
not to the mother. The father may adopt a 
,son not only without the consent of the 
mother but even against her wishes and the 
mother is bound to recognise him as her 
own son, and the gon thus adopted shall 
inherit even the Stridhan of the mother 
after her death. But the law does not allow 
a mother to take a son in adoption without 
express authority from the father. Indian 


children, in short, belong to the father and 
after his death to bis nominee and not to 
the mother. 

The English Law regarding the custody 
and the guardianship of children, it should be 
observed, was not dissimilar to the Indian 
Law in material respects up to 1925, when 
the Guardianship of Infants Act was passed. 
This Act recites that Parliament by the 
Sex Disqualification ^Removal) Act of 1919 
and various other enactments has sought to 
establish equality in law between the sexes 
and that it is expedient that this principle 
should obtain with respect to the guardian- 
ship of infants and the rights and respon- 
sibilities conferred thereby ; and enacts, that 
where in any proceeding before any Court, 
the custody or upbringing of an infant or 
the administration of any property of the 
infant or the application of the income 
thereof is in question, the Court in deciding 
that dispute shall regard the welfare of the 
infant as the first and paramount considera- 
tion whether the claim of the father is 
superior to that of the mother or the 
claim of the mother is superior to 
that of the father. The mother is to have 
a right equal to that of the father to apply 
to the Court in respect of any matter affect- 
ing the infant. A daughter in a Hindu 
family, whether married or unmarried, has 
no right to inherit the property of the father 
so long as a son is in existence. The son, 
however well placed in life, inherits the 
whole property of the father to the entire 
exclusion of the daughter, however helpless 
or poor she may be. The distinction, on 
the score of sex, is nowhere so prominent 
in Hindu Law as between sons and daughters 
in the matter of inheritance. There is no 
other system of law which ignores the 
daughter in such a way. English Law does 
not, at the present time, make any distinction 
between sons and daughters for the purpose 
of inheritance of the properties of the father 
and the mother. The Mahomedan Law 
gives to a daughter half the share of a son. 
The Indian Succession Act, which is appli- 
cable to the non-Hindu and the non-Mahom- 
edan inhabitants of India, speaks of lineal 
descendants who should inherit, without 
maMog any distinction between sons and 
daughters. The grave domestic problems 
which attend the procuring of marriages^ 
of maidens in Hindu families, would, it seems 
to me, be brought materially nearer solution 
if the law were to recognise the right of the 
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daughtei^ to share in the inheritaDoe with 
the sou. 

According to the Hindu Law prevailing 
in Bengal the relationship with a sister is 
not recognised at all for the purpose of 
inheritance. When a Hindu brother dies 
leaving behind him no other relation excepting 
a sister, his property, on his death, is 
escheated to the crown because the sister 
is not an heir. But if an unmarried sister 
dies leaving stridhan^ the brother succeeds 
to all her properties to the exclusion cf all 
other relations. 

I hope, I have been able to show that the 
legal position of a woman in India is decidedly 
inferior to that of man. Whether as a wife 
or as a mother or as a daughter or as a 
sister, she always occupies a subordinate 
legal position in the family. Of course, I do 
not even for a moment want to suggest that 
we yield to any nation in our respect for 
women because of their inferior legal position. 
On the contrary, they are the real mistresses 
of our household and respect for women has 
been one of the chief characteristics of the 
people of Aryavarta from very ancient 
times. “Where women are honoured”, says 
Manu, “there the deities are pleased, but where 
they are dishonoured there all religious rites 
become useless.” “Strike not even with a 
blossom”, says another sage, “a woman guilty 
of a hundred faults”. But however deep our 
respect for ' women may be, we are not 


justified in keepiog them in legal subordina- 
tion to men, because it Is the peculiar 
function of law to step in to" protect an 
individual, just when the purely social forces 
fail him or her. A person suffers froib le^i 
disabilities when he is a lunatic or an idiot 
or an infant— that is to say, when tie is 1^ 
than a normal human being either in intellect 
or in maturity. No man at the present time 
would contend that a woman as such is 
inferior to man in intellect or in any other 
respect. Individual for individual, many 
women are immeasureably superior to many 
men in these respects. Why then is this 
legal inferiority of women to men in India? 
All the civilised nations of the world are 
giving equal rights to them. Indians only 
are lagging behind. We are the only people 
on the face of the earth who are still content 
with laws which were suitable for men who 
flourished during the Middle Ages. 

So long as we do not give equal legal 
status to our women within the family, the 
people outside India will continue to look 
down upon us and our claim for recognition 
as the equals of other civilised nations of the 
world will remain unjustifiable. We have a 
long leeway to make up in this matter, and 
now that the women of India have been 
enfranchised, it rests entirely with them to 
pool their forces together and compel the 
legislatures to give them equal rights with 
men. 


“COUNCIL WITHIN COUNCIL" WHICH RULES THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS* 

By .TYOTI SWAKUP GUPTA 


F or sometime past the idea has been 
gaining ground that the League does 
not stand for the ideals which were adver- 
tised to actuate its promoters when it was 
brought into existence. It is not a demo- 
cratic body — such as it professes to be — in 
which every number, big and small, has an 
equal voice and an equal control but it is a 
gathering, international only ia 'name, in 
which a group of four or five big powers, 

» who have formed a clique within themselves, 

■* The_ Quotations in this article are from 
The Leader oi Allahabad. 


rule and dominate mostly to their advantage 
and to the detriment of small powers. This 
view of the working of the League has been 
often discussed in the press, the public 
platform and possibly at many a private 
conversation, but it was only at the last 
session of the League that these feelings were 
for the first time openly expressed by a 
delegate on the fioor ot the house itself. A 
Reuter’s message from Geneva dated 
September 8, 1927 says : 

“Vociferous applause punctuated the vigourous 
speech of Mr. Hambro (Norway) who frequ^tly 
glaring in Sir Austin Chamberlain’s direction. 
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criticised tlie work of the Council and spoke of 
the secret activity of the ‘Counoil within Councir 
discnssiDfi: an important asrenda before the latter 
submitted by the General Council. Mr. Hatnbro 
finally asked why the under-Secretaries of the 
Leafirne belonsred only to the great powers and 
said that Norway Mmired the work of the 
Secretariat but it would do even more if the 
powers that were still outside were brought 
inside 

The delegates rose and patted Mr. Hambro on 
his back as he returned to his seat. 

men when they sit in bi^ assemblies 
generally indulge in high sounding platitudes 
and complimentary epithets and one need not 
always put much importance on such ex- 
pressions. Bat when a small member stands 
on his logs in a sedate international gathering 
of diplomats and statesmen and musters courage 
to openly make a grievance to the face of 
the stalwart members that their conduct has 
not been proper, it may safely be presumed 
that there must have been a considerable 
volume and intensity of feeling on that point. 
The vociferous applause which punctuated 
Mr. Hambro’s speech and the unusual mark 
of approbation and commendation which 
prompted the delegates to pat Mr. Hambro 
on his back under the very nose of the big 
members whose conduct was so directly aud 
seriously impeached show that his feelings 
were fully shared by the delegates of many 
small states, and that they felt very strongly 
on this point. 

The detailed accounts published lately of 
the speech of Mr. Hambro may be sum- 
marised very briefly thus: 

“The attack was delivered by Mr. Hambro, 
the representative of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment who declared that an impression had been 
gaining ground during the last two years that 
there was within the Council of the Le^ue a sort 
of supreme council meeting at the same time, but in 
private to discuss problems with which the Council 
itself was to deal at a latter stage, that regular 
agenda had been circulated for such meetings and 
that cjoestions had been decided before they were 
submitted for consideration to the Counoil, as 
a whole. Every non-permanent member of the 
Council, he said, was justified in watching with 
jealousy the semi-private deliberations at Geneva, 
He emphasised that the number of active diplomates 
among tlio delegates had been increasing and drew 
attention to the feeling that the traditions of the 
diplomatic carreer were not in favour of publicity 
and, openness and even in the council the deplo- 
matic, element was very stiong. Ue expressed 
the view that it would give greater political weight 


The small states are represented by a 
fewer number of delegates and unless many of them 
joined it would have been impossible to punctmte 
Mr. Hambro’s speech with vociferous applame. 


to the council if its members were not tbo closely 
connected with the diplomatic centres bi tne great 
powers.” 

Rasping criticism indeed ! And yet how 
true and direct ! and the beauty of it seems 
to be that it created such a profound im- 
pression that no delegate would even cry out 
“Question”. 

The members of the '‘Council, within 
Council” seem to have realised the signifi- 
ance of Mr. Harabro’s speech ; for after two 
days both M. Briand and Sir Austin Cham- 
berlain tried to meet the charge levellecl 
against them. Reuter’s message dated Geneva, 
September 11, says : 

“In the course of the Assembly debate M. 
Briand replying to Mr. Hambro’s insinuations gave 
an assurance that the statesmen of the Great 
Powers in conversing outside the League, while 
here, never desired to impose any decision on the 
Assembly because all were working for the 
Universality of the League. 

Sir Austin Chamberlain followed and contended 
that the work done in conversations helped instead 
of impeding council’s work.” 

Whatever little satisfaction M. Briand and 
Sir Austin may have derived by giving this 
explanation, the cumulative effect of Mr. 
Hambro’s attack and the defence of the big 
powers cannot be lost upon the world. Mr. 
Hambro’s complaint was direct and concise. 
He enumerated his grievances, cited documen- 
tary evidence (viz,, the circulation of regular 
agenda) and suggested radical cure for this 
unhappy development. 

The reply came a little too late, at least 
so late as to allow it to be said that the 
“Council within Conncil” met in another 
conclave and briefed its two stalwarts who 
tried to meet the charges by laboured speeches. 
They were neither precise nor direct. They 
neither categorically denied the charges nor 
laid the evidence, which was doubtless in 
their possession, but instead tried to convince 
by arguments. They could have said that 
there is no “Council within Council” and 
that whenever the delegates of the big powers 
meet at Geneva they do not discuss beforehand 
the agenda of the next meeting of the 
League Council. In support of their case 
they could have laid ou the table of the 
house full copies of the agenda and minutes 
of their own meeting of which Mr. Hambro 
had made direct reference. They could 
have promised to appoint Under-Secretaries 
of other Nationalities and thus set at rest 
the doubts aud fears of Mr. Hambro aud of 
those who applauded and patted him. But 
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they chose nbne of those ways! Both of 
them admitted by implication the existence 
of these secret meetings. What they did was 
really to ask the delegates to believe in their 
good-faith and to take it from them thaftheir 
aim was in oonsonanoe with the high ideals 
of the League. This can hardly be said to 
be the right way of appealing to those who 
directly impeach your honesty and good-faith. 
A thief in the dock might as well say that 
the complainant must believe in his good- 
faith and that he removed the complainant’s 
things in a spirit of brotherhood. Whatever 
it may be, it is an affront of the greatest 
magnitude to the League Assembly and 
League Council that the delegates oi the big 
powers who are better organised and have 
permanent seats on the League should 
settle between themselves their future course 
of conduct in the regular Council meetings 
and register their previously-planned decrees 
by the superior force of their name and 
vote. 

It- is not only Mr. Hambro and the 
delegates who applauded him who make a 
grievance of the big powers ruling and 
dominating over every activity and decision of 
the League, but that is a general feeling and 
has been freely expressed in numerous 
papers and periodicals. The Round Table for 
September says 

‘A few weeks ago a well-known delegate to 
past Assemblies was asked whotlier he would, as 
m previous years, be found /-‘iw M'utinL' his 
eountry at Q-oneva in September. II ' i*'!'l'*.*d that 
he thought not ; that it no longer seemed worth 
while coming : that the smaller states were com- 
pletely powerless ; and that, as representative of 
one of them, he might as well stay at home. That 
view of the general situation at Geneva may be 
justified or not, but that it has for the last three 
or four years been steadily growing, till it has 
become a real danger to the League, is 
undeniable. Unless the tendency of great and 
small states at Geneva to drift apart can be 
quickly arrested, and some new demonstration 
of real solidarity provided, the effect not on the 
League itself, but on the whole evolution of in- 
ternational relations will be serious. This at any 
rate is the considered opinion of many of tlic 
most sober and experienced observers of the 
working of the League in the last seven and a 
half years of its existence. 

The London correspondent of the Leaden' 
wrote : 

“There seems to be no doubt that the smaller 
nations are getting tired of the domination ^of the 
affairs of the League hitherto by the Foreign 
powers of the Locarno powers. They do, not 
dislike secret diplomacy so much as they dislike 
to think that decisions are taken over their he^s 
and that they are thereafter required to register 
decrees upon those decisions. 


The direction in which the League is 
moving should be clear to every cue who 
cares to look ahead. The Leader has ccjcrecUy 
diagnosed the position of the small j)owers 
and given a timely warning to the big' 
powers, when it wrote: 

“In a number of importaht oases affecting 
small states the big powers concerned disposed 
them of in private conference behind the back of 
the League Council. If this state of affairs continues 
thd smaller states may cut off their connection 
with the League, which will not be able to survive 
this defection. If in actual practice the Le^ue 
is merely the instrument for leoordiug the deci- 
sions of the big powers, the sn^all states would 
naturally be uowilling to associate themselves 
with an organisation which only subserves the 
interests and ambitions of the great powers and 
hides its real character behind a high sonodiug 
name. The signs of restiveness they have shown 
should serve as a warning to the big powers who 
have been treating the small states as if they 
were pariahs.” 

It is clear that if the small powers want 
to remain in the League, n:>t only as silent 
and dummy members only to give the 
League a high sounding and sanctified name, 
but are determined to make their presence- 
felt and to make the League a truly demo- 
cratic body, such as it professes to be, then 
it is their paramount duty to organise them- 
selves so that they might mould the future 
in accordance with its declared objects and 
not remain content by contributing annually 
to its funds and attending its meetings 
regularly only to let the big powers run the 
whole show in their name. 

'riiey must see to it that the powder within 
the Secretariat is not monopolised by the 
big powers, but is evenly distributed between 
all the states, big and small alike. The 
important posts in the Secretarial must be 
so distributed that the Nationals of all the 
states occupy an almost equal position with 
respect to salary, position, power and 
influence over the Secretariat work of the 
League. If necessary and feasable, some 
of the posts might be made tenable for a 
fixed term and may be given by rotation to 
different nationalities. 

The permanent seats within the council 
must be immediately abolished. It is incon- 
gruous to all principles applying to democratic 
institutions that any sot of members should 
have permanent and irremoveable seats 
within its executive. Such members 

are sure to become organised and 
consequently in a position to rule the 
institution. Thus all the seats in the council 
must be thrown open to election. The 
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electioD of one-third of (the total number of 
seats should take place every year and the 
elected members must oonUnue for three 
years, and after having served their term 
they must be ineligible to stand again for a 
definite number of years so that every 
member may get a uniform chance of 
serving on the Council. Thus and thus alone 
V7 ill every member, big and small, command 
the respect and meet the treatment of 
equality which is due to every member of a 
democratic body. 

Mr. Hambro rightly complained that the 
diplomatic element within the League and 
its council is very strong. Diplomats are 
bound to think in lines of their respective 
countries. They are sure to stand for 
and try for greater power and concessions 
for their own countries without regard to the 
fairness of their claims. It is impossible for 
them to think internationally or to work for 


international weal. As the disputants to a 
litigation cannot form themselves into a 
committee and honestly and fairly adjudicate 
upon ^eir rights and liablities, so diplomats, 
with narrow nationalistic outlooks, cannot sit 
properly in an international body. Therefore, 
either a dual chamber of persons with an 
international frame of mind, should be formed 
to sit above the Nationalist Chamber (i, e. the 
present League) to inspire, guide, direct and 
correct the Nationalistic leanings of that body, 
or the League should consist of a mixed 
element of delegates who are diplomats, viz, 
engaged in the governance of their countries 
and of persons who will take an international 
view of the problems which come up 
for discussion. Their presence is sure to 
exercise a sobering effect on the nationalists 
and perhaps the work of the League will 
then progress more smoothly and to the 
greater good of the worfd. 


A SONG OF SPEED 


Ever a^ivn the ages. 

However far we go, 

We learn, from history\s pages. 

The swift despise the slow. 

And ever less apt conveying 
2‘he twentieih-ceniurjps drift 
Is the ancient Preacher's saying, 

''The race is not to the swift." 

In days when people walked or rode. 

On highways unpatrolled, unchalked, I 
The few who drove or who bestrode 

A horse looked down on those who walked’ 
From arrogance (or ignorance) unable 
To appreciate the hare-and- tortoise fable. 


But when the populace began I 
To push the universal bike 
Both rider and ][>edeBtrian 

Yieweu the mtruder with dislike. 
Expressing their unmitigated loathing 
For his peculiar posture and his clothing. 


Next came the crucial moment when 
Combustion’s dread internal force 
Bestowed the motor-car on men 

And from the high way drove the horse, 
Trebled the swiftness of the cycling million 
And placed the flapper on the deadly pillion. 


The cost of living has come down ; 

But, as we gather from the Press, 

Alike in country and in town 

The cost of dying’s growing less, 

For Speed, the modern trafflc-Keaper, checks it, 
Affording us a swift uncostly exit. 


Yet walkeis. tjiough a dwindling crowd, 

By Hiaiibii- iany quite unawed, 

Erect, undaunted and unbowed 

Still take their perilous walks abroad, 

Until the day when, legally forbidden, 

The mare of Shanks no longer may be ridden. 

IVom Punch. 



The Poet on Unity 

In “Indian Unity” — a small, beautiful poem, 
in The Indian (SiDgapore)—RabiadraDath Tagore 
Ijives one more illuminating sign of the 
high mission which inspires his poetic soul. 

When fate at your door is a miser, the world 
becomes blank like a bankrupt ; 

When the smile that o’er brimmed the sweet 
month, fades in a corner of the lips ; 

When friends close their hearts to your face, 
and hours pass in long lonely nights ; 

When the time comes to pay your debts, but 
your debtors are one and all absent ; 

Then is the season, my poet, to shut your doors 
tight with bolts and bars, 

And weave only words with words and rhymes 
with rhymes. 

When sudden you wake up one niorning to find 
your fate kind to you again; 

When the dry river-bed of your fortune fills up 
in unhoped-for showers ,• 

Friends are lavishly loving and the enemies 
make truce for the moment; 

Ruddy lips blossom in smile, black eyes pass 
stolen glances; 

This is the season, my poet, to make a bonfire 
of your verses ; 

And weave only heart with heart aud hand 
with hand. 


Mr. Andrews on Buddhism 

It cannot fail to interest one, and elevate 
one as well, — to know in what light a truly 
Uhristian soul of our days views Buddha and 
Buddhism. And this is what is done by 
O. F. Andrews, a true lover of Christ, in his 
lecture at Colombo Y. M. B. A. (reproduced 
by The Maha-Bodki). 

Mr. C, F. Andrews said that Buddhism was 
never destructive as far as he could see. In every 
country where the movement had spread, whether 
in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan, Java or 
elsewhere it had always accepted the tradition 
—it had modified the tradition but it had built 
upon it its own beautiful structure of love and 
compassion. What seemed to him to be the three 
pre-eminent truths which had sunk into humanity 
through the early Buddhist teachings we-e: Firstly, 
the supreme teaching which might be summed up 
in the word J/nwsa— harmlessness to all creatures. 
For the first time humanity saw with clean eyes 
that merely to go on. retaliating and striking back 

26—10 


was to be utterly stagnant ; hopelessly statiouary/ 
That was one of humanity's greatest steps forwam 
that was ever known in all huoian history. The 
second great feature could only be sumaied up 
in the word which Buddhism seemed to have 
peculiarly made its own— compasston, universal 
compassion. Out of that returning love for hatred, 
out of that refusal to do violence came somechiug 
even wider. That compassion embracing not 
humanity but all the timid creatures of the world 
came the third and possibly iu some ways the 
greatest of the new conception of life which came 
from Buddha. That was what he would call 
religious tolerance— the ceasing of religious wars, 
the savage, barbaric wars of one religion against 
another which had disgraced mankind and defamed 
humanity. The pages of human history before the 
birth of Buddha were drenched with the blood of 
leligious wars of extermination and annihilation. 
Even in India quite recently thev had had 
those feuds of religion and so in Europe. But 
here from the veiy first Gautama by the miracle 
of his personality, of his compassion, by his per-^ 
feet, all-embracing charity, was able to keep away 
from his followers anything that at all entrenched 
upon what they called intolerance, They never 
got anything of bigotry. “That is my intrepreta- 
tion of your great treasure" 


Religion aud the Peoplie 

The people were the object of Buddha 
and the early Buddhists, thinks Mr. T. S. 
Vidyarthi iu The D. A. V. College Union 
Magnxine, who finds Zoroastrianism to be 
otherwise : 

Let us take the case of Buddhism. Its 
founder w^as a prince .and if he wished he could 
spread . his religion in that position more easily 
than be could do otherwise, but he knew that the 
princely power was not the proper power for the 
propigation of his faith. He renounced the world 
and became a Sanyasi. He did not look for help 
to the Kings and Rajahs but he went amongst 
the peasants, the village folk, the poor and the 
lowly. The result was that thou'^ands and ten 
thou ands came in the fold of Buddhism in a 
very short time. The Buddhistic religion flourished 
and became a state religion. It was at its height 
in the days of Asoka. But soon after the Bhikshus 
became very ease-loving and a burden upon the 
people and when Buddhism ceased to be a state 
religion it began to decline. 

These two instances are sufficient to show that 
the rich people and tho Rajahas are not to be 
depended upon for the propagation of any religion* 
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h among the middlemen, the peasants and the 
villfwe folk that the religious martyrs and heroes 
are bom. There are only the poor and the lowly 
•who csan sacrifice their all for the sake of their 
rdiirion. . The strength of a religious body does 
not lie m its bankers, merchants, landlord and 
rich people but it lies in the masses. 

The writer calls on Arya Samajists who 
have so far been busy with the middleclass 
educated people to turn to the masses Ifke 
the Sikhs in the last decade. 


As Sikhism Grew 

“Balanced Growth of Sikhism” is again the 
subject on which Prof. Teja Singh of Kbalsa 
College, Amritsar, writes in The Young Men 
of India, and notes among others its democratic 
appeal : 

^ From the study of the conversions, in the 
time of Guru Nanak and later, we find tliat the 
Pathane, Sayyeds and Shias, whose races had 
been defeated by the Moguls, were more 
prone to accept Sikhism than the Moguls, who 
had too much of the conqueror’s pride to adopt 
the religion of the conquered- The chief complaint 
of JeliMgir against Guru Arjan, as recorded by 
the Emperor himself, in his Tauxak was that 
So many of the simple minded Hindus, nay, 
many foolish Moslems too, had been fascinated 
by his ways and teachings.” The Guru also 
csonverted many outcastes and men of the lowest 
^tes.BUchas Ramdasias or shoe- makers. Guru 
Gobmdh Singh opened the door of paJml or 
CQual baptism to all, even to sweepers, 
who for their staunch faith, came to be called 
Mazhqhis or faithfuls. The Mazhabis are 

sometimes * called Eanghreias, a term which 
may be due to the fact that some of them owe 
their origin to Mohammedans of Rangarh clan 
Because of thek gallantry in rescuing the mutilated 
body of Guru T^b Bahadur, Guru Gobind Singh 
called thetn Rongreie Oui'u he ‘'the 

Ra^retas, the. Gum’s own sons,” 

Beside makinK impartial conversions, tliere were 
other ways too, by which the spirit of Sikhism 
was kert balanced. In the free kitchen, established 
by the (iurus as a means of levelling down all 
wcial barriers based upon caste or other prejudice 
It WM made a rule that all who uame to take food, 
whether uindus or Mohammedans, must sit in a 
line and eat together. Even Akbar and the 

Mja of Haripur, when they came to see Guru 
Amar Das, had to do the same. In order to show 
tnat those who were born among Mohammedans 
or low-caste Sudras were as acceptable as high- 
ojASS Hindus. Guru Anan included in his Granth 
the com portions of Kabir, a weaver and Moham- 
a Mohamm^an saint; 
Hhik^n, a I^rned Mohammedan ; Sain, a b.irber • 
Namdev. cahco-pnnter and waherman ; Ravdas, a 
shoe* maker ; Mardana, who had been a Mohammedan 
drummer and so many bards some of whom 

were Mohamme^ns. The significance of this can 
be best realized, if we remember that the whole 
Book containing these compositions is considered 


by the Sikhs to be divine and is held tin greatest: 
veneration by them. 


Another Appeal for Unity 

The Vedanta Kesari adds its force to the 
appeal for unity— “A call for Hindu-Mbslem 
Unity”— which is being repeated 6y every 
right-thinking organ in the country : 

A learned Mohammedan writer while dilating 
on the Islamic ideals of education has boldly 
stated that Islamic education stands for "‘the 
principle of the unity of God, of the brotherhood 
of man, the ideal of the humble service of the less 
fortunate brethren, the principle of democracy and. 
above all, the ideal of service of the motherland.” 
'May we not reasonablv ask what then is the 
difference between the Hindus and the Mohammed- 
ans if the former stand also for the very same 
principles ? From time immemorial the stream of 
Hindu civilisation has rolled down the ages and' 
fertilised many a soil with the springs of its 
universal ideals. The spiritual oneness of 
humanity,— the very basic principle lof demooracy 
and the brotherhood of man ; the recognition of 
the potential divinity of man that lies at trie bottom 
of the Hindu ideal of service ; and, above all. the 
realisation of the transcendental nature of the 
Absolute Reality,— are but some of the splendid' 
contributions of Hindu thought to the stock of 
human knowledge and culture. This cultural 
affinity if properly understood, should furnish a 
permanent basis of synthesis between the apparent- 
ly conflicting ideals of the two mighty races of 
the world. In India the destinies of noth have 
BO inseparably been intertwined with each other 
that they have now no other alternative but to 
work out their common salvation and well-being 
by a joint and co-ordinated activity. 


How to Dry Khadi 

The popular complain against Khadi 
in these rainy days is met iu the following 
way by Khadi Patrika. 

Hoav to Dry Wet Khadi Cloths 
. During rainy seasons it is a constant question 
with Khadi users how to dry their Khadi clothes 
when washed and wet. To solve this it is sug- 
gested that two bamboos instead of one on’y 
should be hung for the purpose, and the dhoiar 
or the sari should be so spread on them that its 
middle part as well as both the ends remain 
quite loose and hanging. This makes for easy 
and free passing of air through the wet cloth 
and hastens its drying. In Maharashtra where- 
women use long saries this is the general custom. 


Juvenile Marriages 

The informative passages that follow, 
reproduced by Ihe Red Cross from The 
World's Children, will be read with wide^ 
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interest by ug all when the qaestion of 
j a venile marriages is uppermost In our mind. 

The reception by the English Home Secretary 
of women's , depntation urging the raising of the 
statutory minimum ages for marriage has focussed 
publu attention on the fact that in this matter 
the. Ignited Kingdom is still among the backward 
nations. It is not generally realised that, as the 
law stands, a gfrl can marry at the age of 12 and 
a boy at M. These minima are survivals of the 
age of puberty as defined by Roman Law, which 
remains the basis of the Common Law of the 
United Kingdom, and thus of many of the Over- 
seas Dominions and of several of the States of 
the U. S. A. Juvenile unions are, however, 
infrequent in this country, and occasionally we 
find, as happened recently at Wellingborough a 
magistrate exercising his discretion and prohibiting 
the marriage : but it is only in special circums- 
tances, e.g.s when parental consent cannot be 
secured —that a magistrate has juiisdi- tion. 

, It is said that Richard, Duke of York—who 
with his brother the boy King Edward V, was 
m,urdered in the Tower of London by their uucle 
Richard HI— was married at the age of 6 to Lady 
Anne Mowbray, a child of about the same age. 
Such an example of child marriage is rare— though 
by no means unique— in English history, but the 
law does not recognise such infantile unions- 

In the United States, where a vast and complex 
population intensifies most social problems, the 
number of married children is of substantial 
proportions. The Russell Sage Foundation, which 
conducted an enquiry into the matter, announced 
in 1925 that there were then approximately 343, 
000 women and girls living in the United States 
who had begun their married lives as child brides 
within the previous 30 years. Of 240 child 
marriages which were made the subject of special 
eEquiry, over 23 per cent were celebrated when 
one of the parents was under 14 and in a few 
cases as young as 11. 

India inevitably comes to mind when the 
question of Juvenile marriages is under consideration. 
Ln many cases (in India) the so-called marriage is 
really in the nature of a betrothal, and under the 
Children’s Protection Bill introduced by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, immature children would be protected 
against cohabitation even though legally married,. 

The League of Nations Advisory Commission 
for the Protection of Children and Young People 
has been conducting an enquiry into the state 
of the law in various countries, and an attempt 
may be made to bring about some , uniformity 
with a minimum age beyond the limits of child- 
hood. 

Indian thought has moved before the 
League; but, it remains to be seen how Dr 
Oour’s and Mr. Sarda^s Bills are received by 
the officials — mostly of the United Kingdon 
«s they are. 


Eeligion and Politics 

The significant speech of Pandit Jawabar 
Lai Nehru at Bombay in which, not unjusti- 


fiably, he made pointed attaclrs^ on the much 
vaunted claims of a section of ludian 
political leaders that it is the Ood-ordatned 
mission of India to save the world, proyokes the 
thoughtful editor of (jhe Prabumha Bharaia 
to make the following instructive commentd 
on the thoughts of the new-sohooi in ludiad 
politics, of whom Jawahar Lai is the spokes* 
raiy]. 

One of the items of their programme is that India 
should be freed from the grip of religion. When 
they say that politics should be separated from 
religion, they are in tel I igi hie as meaning that 
politics should not be guided by religious opinions, 
by theology. In this sense, it is iiuite true that 
not only politics, but also economics, social customs 
and rules, etc. should be freed from their theolo- 
gical bias and made absolutely scientific. 

Instinctive and illuminating is the line 
of distinction the writer draws between 
theology and religion in this connection : 

It is extremely desirable that politics, etc., 
should be separated from theology. But they 
must never be separated from real religion. Real 
religion must permeate every sphere of life as far 
as possible land practicable. Of course, religion 
should be conceived in its most rational and 
univarsal form. The aim should not be an attack 
against religion, but the emancipation and proper 
development of the so-called secular aspects of 
life. In their enuthusiasm for the separation of 
‘religion’ apd politics, they forget this true aim 
and inveigh against religion itself. Politics^ 
etc., may be, separated from so-called religion 
and yet religion may fulfil all these and 
occupy the highest place in the scheme of 
national life, if only we conceive religion in 
its true impersonal and universal form* Snoh 
a religion can never impede the progress of men, 
on the other hand, advances it. But it must never 
be understood that religion is to endure through 
sufferance. Even if religion were to Impede tne 
material progress of thp country, we would insist 
on its occupying the paramount position in the 
national aspirations and activities; for India must 
bear witness, as it has ever done in the past, to 
the fact that the spirit is the real man ana its 
realisation the highest and only end of life. 


Place of Jainism in Indian Culture 

Dr. Walther Schubring’s speech, extracts 
of which are supplied by The Jaim Qaxette, 
points to the position of Jaina literatare 
in Indian linguistic and cultural research : 

In order to show how deeply the Western 
Indological world is obliged to Jain religion and 
literature, 1 would like to proceed on a way 
similar to that of Leumann, who stared from Jain 
legend and fiction. The order in which he 
proceeded might be called Influenced by Western 
mentality, had not Leumann previously proved 
himself as au authority in both religion and 
philosophy. For the European manner of becoming 
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ifcrqtiaiBted with a forieflm literature is to study 
iBmt the works of dramatists aud poets from which 
a ffood deal of the meotality of the people may 
im mediately be gathered. So the beginner in 
Sanskrit who wants to read an easier text, m^ets 
at once with stories from the important Jain 
versions of the famous Pamkaiantra. When he 
has become capable of lea'lifg l irtta, he will, 
when interpreting ,1/. i be referred 

by his teacher to ilii' Pn n j of Jinasena 

and the Nemidula. of Vikramn, which seem lo 
come so near to the poet’s original work. These 
two works are as is well-known typical for the 
art of using the verses of another poet as a 
supplement to each stanza of one’s own composi- 
tion. Farther examples of master work appear in 
the numerous other karyns and maMcavyas which 
all do honour to the Tirthaukaras and many other 
holy persons as well as in the stotras. 1 shall 
refer later on to their value as concerns language 
and metre : here it mav he said that their style 
can hardly be siirpnssed For the noble purpose 
of praising the Pei feet and Holy Oaes unites the 
highest artifii-ialiiy with the pious enthusiasm of 
the poet. To name the one or other of them 
would be equal to drawing water from the ocean 
by naeans of a bucket ; I must content myself by 
keeping to the types. And so I may briefly say 
that in those forma Jainism not only seeks and 
finds its adequate religioaa expression, but also 
has^ in iis chariiras and prabandhas, developed 
typical features which variously enrich the many 
sides of Indian literature. 


The Kuiufi of Hampi 

To ‘The Ruins of Hampi, ^ K. Raghava- 
cbaryulu invites the attention of all in an 
interesting article in The Quarterly Journal 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society . 

One peculiar feature as regards th.- „] 

position of the ancient city is its Mt-r-i- vi- ii..iiiv 
ID the North. The double row of mountains on 
either side of the narrow and rariid Tuogabhadra 
formed a natural bairier repelling aggre.«Bion from 
the North. Another feature in the rums is 
the close interspertfion of the various temples 
belongirg to different religious sects, Jain, Saivite 
and Vaishnavitp. The numerous Jain temples 
illustrate the toleiation of diffeicnt religious faiths 
by the Vijmuagar Kings. In fact, the Jain temples 
seem to date many centuries before Krishna Raya 
and we hear of Bukka in the middle of the f lir- 
teenth century squaring up quarrels between Jains 
and Vaishnavites. Besides, the visitor finds 
various Nagakals used for serpent worship among 
the ruins which show that ki rid of worship was 
also in vogue in those days. Many of the temples 
are in ruius and if greater care is not taken the 
wonderful monuments of ancient culture will 
disappear leaving behind only a mass of stones. 

One other feature is the fine sculpture found 
in alnfost all the temples and specially as has 
been referred to above, in the Vitthala and Hara 
Rama Tl-ii'I*!- s The monolithic statues of Vira 
Narahimlia Nandi and Gaoesa and the Stone Lingi 
aie superb in their wild grandeur. But one burns 
with indignation to find all the figures in sculp- 
ture mutilated to an enormous extent by the 


invaders and their preservation in the present 
form is the least that can be ardently desired by 
us now. 

The wonderful irrigation system and engineer- 
ing skill h<8 been spoken to by the ohroniclers 
Polo and Nuoiz. The remains of a stone acqueduot 
used to supply water to the baths in the citadel 
can still be seen near the throne platform. I 
cannot bring this short description of the mins 
to a close without observing that they are a 
marvellous sight for the gods to see and that the 
sacred place ought to be a place of Pilgrimage 
every fiatriotic, Indian as being the only remain 
of a vast Hindu Empire during the medieval 
period. 


Dharanidasi, a Hindi Poet 

Mr. Anathnath Bo.se of Viswabharati, who b 
a keen student of the songs and poems of 
the mediaeval mystics of India, notes the 
following characteristics in ‘Dharanidasa, a 
Hindi poet of the seventeenth century/ in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

Like Kabir Dharanidasa did not believe in ido- 
latry. Says he— 

3t5r,srftHT’}l#rm t 

ifil, qft srp 43tK II 

Very often wo come across such sentiments in 
his writings. But with a strange irony of fate 
an image of Krishna is to-day worshipped in the 
mntha which goes by the name of Dharanidasa. 
The present incumbent of the gadi, Mahant 
Harinandandasa while asserting the non-idolatrous 
character of Dharaui’s teachings tried to explain 
away the presence of the image but to the present 
writer his reasons did not seem to be very con- 
vincing, But this is not a solitary instance of 
such a phenomenon ; the religious history of 
India beginuing from the days of Buddhism is 
replete with such instances, 

Dharanidasa did not distinguish between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans ; to him they were 
all equal, and their methods of worship, though 
apparently conflicting, led but to the same final 
goal, it does not matter by what name you 
designate it, by Kama or Rahim. 

^ I 

^ ^ II 

And Dharanidasa was not the solitary soul 
in this track of mystical contemplation in 
that age. 


Truth in Literature 

J. C. Molony’s remarks in ‘Truth in Art 
and Life’ in Ihe Indian Review are, it must 
be admitted, neither too early for Indian 
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litteratmrn olihe day nor too wide of the 
mark for them‘ 

Old Dumas, if he wrote shamelessly, at any 
rate madB no pretenr^e of writintc otherwise: he 
did not Biiauest that by hia decidedly “warm’* 
rassaffes, he wished' to convey a m'^ral lesson. 
The sensnalily or sexuality of the modern novel 
ma^anerades as a desire to speak naked truth, 
but 19 quite palpably used as a bait to attract the 
prurient buyer. A modern book will scarcely sell 
unless it tovs with the intimate relations of the 
sexes ; and sex is either plastered over the 
picture, or thrust into passages wherewith it has 
no logical or artistic coucern. India has recently 
been perturbed by an attack on Indian morality. 
I do not assert that Indian morality is perfect or 
nnattackahle but the underlying motive of this 
attuck was suntmed np for me by a critic cynically, 
and I fancy not untruthfully, bv the words, “it is 
for the delectation of the American virgin.” 

So much is criticism of Art by others and by 
myself. In my opinion the critic, no less th m 
the creative artist, must work with an abiding 
recognition of a Law without him. He must 
give reasons impersonal as well as personal for 
h's praise or blame, such ^ n'asons will not 
necessarily convince any particular man, but they 
should be intelligible to the majority of mop. 
The critic, who through a cloud of verbiage 
merely convoys the fact that a thing pleaqes or 
displeases him personally, is a critic “bolted”, run 
to intellectual seed Wholly to substitute subjec- 
tive for objective standards is to establish tyrannv 
or anarchy. Tyranny and anarchy arc stupid 
things, things not worth the trouble of 
establishing. 


A Message to the Young 


The high note of idealistic dedication of 
oneself for the highest cause is sounded by 
T. L. Yaswani in The Scholar in his ‘Message 
to the Young.’ 


Be creative, not imitative. 

The paths of achievement are not the easy 
paths of imitation. . c 

Lock not to Russia nor Italy nor England for 
the needed to make India new. 

Learn of the experiences of every nation ; follow 
none ; 

He not copies ! Be yourselves ! , 

Each nation mn^t obey the law of evolution 
immanent in its own genius and ideals. 
Iii,;i„n'..r. Im self-suppression. Freedom is self- 


n ill/ i< 1..11 

India must be Hci-sclh Her own self. 

No Russian socialism, no British inuustriaiism, 
DO Western cult . of aggressiveness or 
rxpi'''i'ritii-.n will give India what she is 
seeking through her deep unrest 
She has a world mission ! , 1 • * 

Therefore, I ask you to^ listen to the voices of 
your prophets and rishis ! . 

And in the strength at once of the ancient 
wisdom and modern science, rebuild Icdia 
into a nation of the strong, a nation of the 
Free I 


Will our Youth Movement heroes hearken? 


llilk as a Drink 

Drink more milk, is one of the useful pieces 
of advice from Prohibition^ whl^h mya: 

The Ministry of Agriculture in Great Rritatn 
are lanching a ‘drink more milk' campaign. If 
sufficiently supported as much as £100^000 may be 
spent to secure permanent results. The people of 
England, it has been found, drink less milk than 
those of other countries. While in America the 
children are given a pint per head per day and 
the average is not much less in Noiw^ay, Swedem 
Denmark and Swirzerland, British children get 
barely a third of a pint per day. Tests have proved 
that those brought up on an extra pint of milk a 
day have giiued nearly 7 lbs. and grown nearly 
2 V 2 inches in the year, while those without milk 
only gained 3^/4 ibs. and grew only l®/4 inches* 
Not only do health giving and sustaioiog qualities 
recomend to ‘drink more milk’ oampaiga but for 
the bont rit of home indiHiries, the farmer and 
his (;ows and heifers and the increasing difficulties 
created by foreign competiilon ail suggest the 
wisdom of the novv c rapaigo. Britain will soon 
follow India in the true appreciation Of "Mothor 
cow.'’ 

It may bo added that the devoted sons 
of ‘mother cow’ in India seldom get pure 
milk or stf/ficieni milk h drink. 


Mental Life of the Europeans in India 

11. C. Menkel, M. D. thus begins his 
article on ‘Mental Hygiene among Europeans 
in India’ in 1 he Oriental Watchman : 

Daring the recent session of the Far Eastern 
Assotiatiun of Tropical Medicine, held in Calcutta, 
a paper was road by Colonel Berkeley-Hill of 
Ranchi, dealing with the above subject. 

Colonel Berkeley-Hill drew attention to the 
fact that Europeans residing in tropical countries 
frequently develop a variety of mental abnorma- 
lities. Among those particularly noticeable are 
irritability manifested over slightest occasions: 
uncontrollable Uinper; loweij^d moral consciousness; 
anxiety ; str 0 .sseil religious sentiments on certain 
poims; strong raeutal sex urg s and a variety of 
other mental aberrations. It requires only a casual 
observer to recognize the extent of these mental 
phases .among Europeans residing ih India. 


Baroda’s Annual Progress 

British India may note the following 
instructive review of Baroda’vS Dewan regard- 
ing ‘Baroda’s Prcgre.ss in Education’ (produced 
iu The Feudatory and Zemindari India,) 
and may consult its own record for the 
year for purpose of con^parison: 

ConsideriDg the number of villages and towns 
in the State, it can be said tb it on an average 
there is one institution per every town and 
village. 
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Approximately fixing 15 per cent, of the male 
population as the average number of boys of 
school-going age the number of boys on the roil 

g ives a percentage of 89*4 as agmnst 88^5 the 
year. Taking 12 per cent as the average 
numb^ of girls of school-going age« the percentage 
of girls at school comes to 56*6 as against 55*1 of 
the previous year. 

There were 229 ^hools for the Antyajas 
(untouchables), of which four were for girls. 
These were attended by 9,520 students. Besides 
these, 4763 Antyma children attended the ordinary 
Guj^ schools. Untouchability is losing its hold 
as is evinced by tbe fact that high class Hindus 
are coming forward to work as teachers and 
inspecors for the Antyaja schools. There were 
four Antyaja boarding houses at Baroda, Amreli 
Patan and Navsari giving shelter and education 
to 137 students. 

There were 45 town and district libraries and 
655 village libraries and 144 reading rooms during 
the year under report. The various branches of 
of the Library Department such as Travelling 
Libraries, Children's Library, Ladies’ Library and 
Visual Instruction Branch appear to have carried 
their work satisfactorily. 


An Indian Iron Works 

Sir P. C. Ray blesses the Mysore Iron 
Works (in the Mysore Economic Journal ) — an 
Indian enterprise out and out in one of the 
Indian States. The Works truly deserves his 
blessing, as the following will show. 

The Mysore Iron Works is in many respscts 
iminne of its kind in India. Apart from the 
produ-'tion of pig-iron which is the main product 
it incidentally turns out large quantities of 
wood distillation products, vix., wood alcohol 
(methyl alcohol) methyl acetone, acetates, creosotes 
and pitch. For the recovery of these products, 
it has the biggest and most up-to-date plants. 
In a pioneering industry of this nature, it would 
be idle to look for immediate profits. Take the 
history of Bengal Iron Works or the Tata Iron 

Works. Both of these had to contend with 

immense and insuperaMe difficulties in the initial 
stages and even now the latter has been getting 
large bounties from the State directly or in- 
directly. 

It IS gratifying to note that the staff has 

been Indian ised from top to bottom. The 

saying goes ‘The hour makes the man.’ 
I feel confident that the heads of the 
several departments who have been entrusted 
with the responsibilities will give a good account 
of themselves. 


Rates and Development of 
Indian Railways 

Mr. S. C. Ghose, with his long-standing 
and thorough knowledge of Indian Railways, 
puts forth in Tke Chleutta Review some hard 
and sound reasaning on the Rates and 


Development of the Indian Railways with the 
following observations to support him. 

The fact that the Capital at charge of the 
East Indian Railway amounts to nearly 134®/4 
crores of rupees and that the nett earnings vary 
between 7 and 8 orores of rup^s (which makes 
this Railway the greatest contributor both to 
Railway revenues, and thus partly also to the 
General revenues of the Government) may afford 
an impression that the Railway is at the height 
of its development and that nothing farther 
could be done to stimulate its traffic and earnings, 
but the mere fact that the dividend paid by the 
Bast Indian Railway went down by 1 p. c. in 
1926-27 and that the Capital expenditure went up 
by 5 V 2 crores of rupees in one year (partly on 
new constructions) would alone tend to correct 
such an impression. 

Moreover, when it is remembered that the 
Railway pisses through fertile lands, traverses 
areas which are populous, touches important towns 
and places of pilgrimage in Northern India, and 
that inspite of these facts and comparatively low 
working expenses the percentage of , nett return 
on Capital outlay over the East Indian Railway 
amounted to less than 6 p. c. against 7 p. o. in 
the case of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, there can no longer remain any doubt 
as to the ability of the East Indian Railway to 
progress further with the development of its 
traffic. 


Land Situation in India 

The Linlithgow report is before the public 
and agrarian questions are more or less 
arresting the attention of all. In the following 
contribution Dr. Radbakamal Mukerjee 
reviews the general land situation in India 
under the caption ‘Agrarian Unsettleoient’ in 
the Indian Journal of Economics. 

As in all agricultural countries, so in India 
the problems of the laud are the most significant 
of national questions. The standard of living of 
the Indian peasant cannot rise until a change in 
the land system supplies the essential economic 
basis of more efficient peasant farming. Neither 
scientific agriculture nor co-operation can make 
much headway unless we reform the land system, 
now so serious a handicap to the prosperity of 
the small farmers. In many parte of India the 
peasant is unable under existing laud settle- 
ment to make his occupation profitable. Indebted- 
ness weighs him down to an extent difficult for 
him to overcome at prevailing rates of interest with 
his limited holding and uncertain tenure ; while 
the rate at which holdings are being transferred to 
the non-agricultural classes is indicative of a 
difficult situation. The inefficient system of agri- 
(^ulture that prevails, indeed, is connected less 
with tillage practice than with forms of tenure 
now overshadowing the ancient peasant proprietor- 
ship which formerly enjoyed the protection of 
the village communities. 

The disrifption of the village oommunities 
everywhere has spelled agricultural decline. The 
disuse of equitable regulations as regards meadows, 
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pastnrefirroaDds, tanks, and irriffation-cbannels, 
and the dispersion of the supply of free labour 
for common aaricultural tasks which formerly 
was facilitated by the associated life of the villafre 
communities, h^ wes^ened the ruml economy 
to an octent which neither new habits inculcated 
by education nor the conventional measures of the 
Government can cure. But peasant proprietorship 
has been weakened not merely by the loss of the 
traditions of social and agricultural co-operation ; it 
also has been working its own decay by minute 
fragmAotatioD where there exists no cheek of a 
^ollecfivc coi>aroenary community. 


Settlers in Malaya 

Malayan Miscellany has from Pro Patria 
an analysis of the causes which contribute 
to the flourishing of the Chinese settlers 
in Malay while Jaffnese fail there. 

Let us compare a typical Chinese and a 
Jaffnese youth starting in life in Malaya under 
almost identical conditions, and perhaps we may 
gain some insight into the mental outlook of each 
and in some measure understand the cause of 
our total failure compared to the Chinese. As 
soon as the Jaffnese youth gets a salaried appoint- 
ment he starts saving with a feverish haste and 
remits home the major portion of his monthly 
pittance— not, mind you for the support of his old 
and decript parents or for the education of his 
near kindred (for in these things there is bound 
to be a limit) but witli the obiect of building in 
tinoe a palatial (?) house that is of no earthly use 
to anybody, and buying extensive areas of unprofit- 
able land at uneconomic prices and incidentally 
by forcing up land values turn worthy farmers 
in his poor village into landless vagabonds. He 
spends a small fortune on his wedding celebrations, 
and finally when the time comes for retirement 
he hastens back home to burry himself in his 
village, amply content to be the ‘ lion” among the 
“Jackals” of his humble village! The Chinese 
youth has a supreme centempt ot all clerical work. 
Government service with all its petty restrictions 
is anathema to him and if he takes to it, it is 
because owing to proverty and consequent lack 
of capital he has no choice in the matter. He 
however quickly saves up sufficient to make him 
independent of Government employment and when 
he thinks he has enough capital he regains and 
starts a small commercial undertaking or 
joins his friends cr relations in a planting, or 
business venture, puts his money into anything, 
in fact, that will bring him a quicker and hand- 
some return on his hard-earned captial — and almost 
as a matter of course he succeeds. In a few years 
more he is a towkay, a power in the land of his 
adoption. Or us let suppose that he is more cautious 
and works on till he is due for pension : by that 
time he would find the judicious investments out 
of his monthly earnings bringing in a decent 
income. Abstaming from all useless ostentation 
he carefully husbands his resources and lays the 
foundations of a sound and profitable undertaking 
for his sons to take over and expand instead, of 
their having to become, in their turn, despised 


quill-drivers or briefless bkrmtera or similar 
burdens on society. 

The lesson should not be lost on lodiau 
settlers who leave India for other lands. 


Exclusion of Orientals From 
Western Lands 

2ke National Christian Council Review 
reports the following : 

At the Kansas Methodist Conference, on the 
motion of Dr. B. Stanley Jones (who, we olwerve, 
has decided that he shall not become a Bishop, 
but shall continue to travel by the Indian Road 
with those whose hearts are seeking Christ, a 
resolution was passed , approving rPRtricled immi- 
gration, but demanding the appljcatjon of this 
policy to all nations on a quota basis. The resolu- 
tion describes the exclusion of Orientals as 
'invidious, un-American and un-Christian,’ and 
the acquiscence of Christians in such treatment 
as ‘a negation of the spirit of Christ and the 
claims of universal brotherhood, to proclaim which 
missionaries of our Church are sent to these 
countries.’ Another , injustice to Orienials is 
denounced in a resolution passed by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America. This resolution endorses an 
appeal, made by a number of American missionaries 
in India, against the injastice done to naturalised 
American citizens of Bist Indian anoestiy who 
have been deprived of their citizenship. This 
action, as well as the present immigration law, 
the appeal declares, ‘is an outstanding national 
wrong which has done incalculable injury to 
America’s moral influence in India and the 
East.’ 


A Brave Postman 

Labour, the mouth-piece of the postal 
employees, recounts th^ following brave 
account of a brave postman. 

“At about 2-30 a. m. on the 23rd May, 1928, a 
daring case of mail robbery took place on the 
platform of the Bhabda RailwaMi station in the 
district of Murshidabad. The dacoits, four in 
number, were following the postman Raiballahh 
Hazra of the Bhabda Post Office while he was 
coming with two mailbags on his shoulder, received 
from the B.— 3. out section, towards the passeimer 
shed to deposit them in the maiLohest The 
Assistant Station Master who was present on the 
spot took them for passengers and demanded 
tickets from them who bluntly refused to produce 
tickets and one of them, all on a sudden, 
snatched one of the two mailbags from 
postman. The brave and loyal postman without 
any loss of time, firmly caught hold of the dacoit 
and felled him down on the ground and tried 
to recover the robbed mailbags bat another man 
came, to the rescue of his associate and bemn to 
mercilessly beat the postman with a bamboo 
lathi and transferred the robbed mailbag to the 
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other two men of the wg. ^The postman fought 
courageously with his assailants for full 20 
minutes aud cried aloud for help all the time. 
The railway staff were apparently too much 
raoic-struck to come to the rescue of the postman. 
The ducoit finding it too difficult to disengage 
himself from the deadly grip ot the postman, 
threw^ off the cloth which he was wearing and 
ffed in state of nudity. The postman saved the 
other bar and snatched the cloth and lathi of the 
dac^it. He was profusely bleeding on the head 
while the station staff c^me to him. He was 
immediately removed to the Berbampore Sudder 
Hospital where he is progressing well. The 
postman has. indeed, maintained the glorious 
tradition cff the loyalty of the subordinate postal 
employees and fought alone against heavy odds 
at the risk of his own dear life. 


Admisssion in the Medical Colleges 

The following observations by "The Calcutta 
Medical Gazette containing valuable sugges- 
tions for the University authorities on the 
above now when thousands of students 
knock at the College-doors (most of them 
come back in despair) will be read with 
interest and attention: 

A large number of students who have passed 
the Intermediate in Science Examination will seek 
admission in either of the two Medical Colleges 
in Bengal. There are admission Committees in 
both the Colleges and their task is very difficult. 
Mere success in the I.Sc. Examination is not the 
only criterion to go by. Personal interview enable 
the Committees to reject easily the physically 
unfit candidates. General knowledge, smartness, 
intelligence, powpr to grasp Questions and ability 
to talk in good English are seen to. Yet it cannot 
say that the method of selection is above criticism. 
The Committees of the two Colleges have tried 
every possible means to arrive at the coriect 
solution and they have not yet succeeded. 

In some of the Indian Universities the course of 
Medical studies extends over five years only. The 
Calcutta University in its great wisdom, would 
not accept the five years course. Although the 
Calcutta University followed the advice of the 
General Medigal Council in many other matters, 
they did not see their way to allow medical 
students to finish their scientific studies before 
entering into their medical studifs. What newer 
Univeisities in India found possible and practica- 
ble, the Calcutta University did not, namely, to 
have an Intei mediate Examination in Physics. 
Chemistry and Biology. The argument put 
forward by some, was that there are no facilities 
in any college affiliated to the Calcutta University 
for the teaching of Zoology, up to the LSc, stand- 
ard. Had the regulation of the Calcutta University 
been such that the scientific subjects must be 


passed before a student enters into a modioal 
college, classes in Zoology would surely have been 
started and the University would have as a oon- 
sequential measure, had an lotermediate in 
Science Medical Examination started- . 

The objection raised to having an Intermediate 
in Science Medical Examination is that the 
sut^jects of Physios and Chemistry could not be 
taught in a Science College by professors who 
will not necessarily know the needs of medical 
students. Curiously enough with the knowledge 
and permission of the Calcutta University only 
the professor of Chemistry in the Medical College, 
Bengal, is a medical man. the Professor of Physics 
in that College and the Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry in the Carmichael Medical College are 
all laymen. How can these three professors 
know the needs of medical students ? If there is 
to be an innovation, imaginary difficulties are 
raised. 

To revert to our original point, namely, the 
diffiaulty of selection of candidates for admission 
into the Medical Colleges, we are strongly of 
opinion that if this Intermediate in Science 
Medicai Examination were started by the Calcutta 
University, practically the whole difficulty would 
havt) been solved. After the examination of the 
physically unfit by personal interview the candi- 
dates could be admitted on the results of this 
examination. 

There is yet time for the Calcutta University 
to think over this difficulty and by altering its 
regulation reduce the course of medical studies by 
one year, 


Vernaculars and Universities 

Mr, Copal Haidar in pleading in the 
weekly Welfare for an early introduction 
of the vernacular as medium of instruction 
concludes with this well-reasoned suggestion 
which we invite our Senatorss and Syndics 
to take note of : 

We do not want to abolish English alto- 
gether from our schools or colleges. As matters 
stand, we believe it has to be retained for some 
time at least, if not for all time, as a compulsDry 
subject in which a competent knowkdge should be 
demaudei of all who go in for secondary education. 
But, all the same, we want and pray for a quicker 
life in our vernaculars which alone we should 
make it a point to serve while we should make 
English serve us in affiliating ourselves with the 
world of thought ouUide. And, in every Indian 
University a competent knowledge of the particular 
vernacular of the province should be demanded of 
all its scholars without exception who are 
permanent or habitual residents of the province. 
Thus Calcutta University should make Bengalis, 
non-Bengali Indians, ADgln-II••l;aI>^> lUiJ K-iropeans 
all sit for an examination m B< ritoili Tium can be 
relaxed only in the case of those foreign scholars 
from abroad who come for research work. 




Religion ks Inner Experience 

In an intensely sincere article of Mr. 
Doremus Scudder on ‘A Quest of Human 
Brothers’ in The World Tomorrow, we had 
the elevating and illuminating thoughts 
that the writer gleaned from Rabindranath 
Tagore’s rich and sacred storehouse of 
experience. 

An afternoon with Dr. Tagore at his Ashram 
gave opportunity for rare interchange of experie- 
nce. “We Indians meet God in nature as Love 
and Joy rather than as law. We have something 
in our Indian mentality which I may call a 
Universe consciousness or oosinic feeling. If we 
liave not a feeling of Kinship wlth nature we 
lose something very vital. The Universe, this 
earth, sky. star, all come from One, Central 
Creative Personality and this same creative will 
has its manifestation in our own consciousness : 
hence there issues this sense of relatioushin 
between the inner self and the outer world. 
I believe that Jesus reached brotherhood through 
fatherhood and that this has done great good and 
has begotten humanitarianism. Yet we find men 
who do not get to God though they may be great 
lovers of men. Religion cannot be taught. Teaching 
about religion is not teaching religion Religion 
must be imparted from Spirit to Spirit.” With 
reference to the barring of religious teaching from 
schools by Russia, Turkey and Mexico, Dr. Tagore 
added “I believe in this course myself. We teach 
no creed or faith in our school- The danger in 
so-called religious teaching lies in its effect upon 
those who follow the majority. As religion is an 
inner experience each must fiud his religion for 
himself and give no particular name to his find. 
As each one chooses his own line of development, 
so each man has power to grow himself into his 
own peculiar personality I do not believe in the 
herding spirit in religion.” I have given this con- 
versation somewhat at length and without the 
questions which drew it out because it is so full 
of the modern spirit. 

India, the writer noticed, responded to 
the idea of brotherhood, but distrusted 
Christianity. 


Six Gateways to Happiness 

Bhikku Dhammaloka counts in a sermon 
reproduced in the British Buddhist these six 
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gateways to the City of Success where and 
where alone we can find Happiness. 

1. The first of these is health. 

2. Having entered through the first gate- 
way, we next come across the second, which 
presents itself in the form of good and pleasant 
manners. To know how to conduct oneself in 
society is really a great advantage in life. 

. 3. The third gate-way that we have to cross 
13 the responsiveness to good advice. 

4. Learning is the forth gate- way to Sacoeisls. 

. 5. The fifth portal whi<.h loads to Success 
IS righteous life. 

. 6. Strenuous endeavour, unyielding elTort, 

IS the sixth gate-way to Success. 


Chinese Situation afiects Christianity 
in China 

The deep distrust of Christianity all 
through India, which pained a writer in the 
World To7iwrro2v is reflected everywhere in 
the Bast, more so in China, where the 
Christianity of ‘Christian Generals^ make them 
bitter enemies of the Christian Powers. F. H. 
Hawkins thus notes in The International 
Revieiv of Missions the discouraging ^ con- 
ditions in the working of the Christian 
ministry there. 

The factor in the present situation which 
has depressed me most is the serious dearth 
of students in the theological colleges,, and 
the short supply of oandidatea for the Christian 
ministry. This state of affairs seems to be 
almost universal and to affect* the work . Ox 
all the missions and Churches. In Yenohing 
University there were four candidates only for 
the full theolegical course, with about double that 
number of professors to teach them. It is true 
that there was an elementary ’short-cut* course 
for caudidates for the position of preacher, but 
the theological faculty of the University does not 
exist to give this type of training. Even 
sadder is the fact that of the theological students 
at Yenching who have recently graduated scarcely 
one is in the ministry of the Church. Many of 
the graduates are diverted to better paid secre- 
tarial posts in the Y. M. C. A. and other national 
organizations, In the theological school of the 
Shantung Christian University at Tsinan there 
were thirty-four students, me same number as 
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dunng the previous year. In the Union Theological 
College in Canton there was a oonsiderabie falling 
off in the number of stndentSv 

Ontside the theological colleges the problem 
ivas eyen more acute. A bishop of a large diooesh 
tmd me that after he had ordained a deacon as 
priest a few weelos later he did not see in the 
whole of his diocese a single Chinese who seemed 
suitable for the priesthood. He deplored the 
factthat the supply of potential Chinese bishops 
m ,the Anglican Church in China was almost non- 
existent, and said that after the consecration of a 
Chinese assistant bishop which was shortly *10 
tohe place, he had no idea where the next 
Cmnese bishop was coming from. This depressing 
prognosis was confirmed by other bishops, and 
the outlook in the matter of finding candidates 
for Orders in the Church of England is indeed 
gloomy. 


Morning At Gandhi’s Asram 

Morning is heralded in at Gandhi’s 
Asrama— writes Krishna Das in Unity^ 
amid ringing of bells and deep notes of music 
calling the inmates to this prayer ; 

, ‘‘This morning I worship the great being who 
IS beyond the rercli of Mind and speech, by whose 
favor the Eternal sound receives its primal energy, 
to whom the Vedas point by the words, “Not this ; 
not this’ : who is the great Lord whom all guards 
bow this in neverence : who is the self-existent 
funcrealel Immutable and primal being,” 

j^en follow songs of praise in salutation to 
the Earth, to Saraswati, to the Guru, to Vishnu, 
and to Siva. Then, the devotee places at the 
Lotus feet of his Lord the yearnings of his heart 
in the following terms : “I yearn not for earth, 
nor heaven nor even freedom from rebirth, but 
my heart’s yearning is to relieve the woes of 
sufFering humanity. May the peoples be happy ! 
May the rulers of the earth following the path of 
righteousness protect their peoples ! May good ever 
attend the Cows and the Brahman ! May the 
whole world be happy !” 


Youths’ Comiug of Age 

^Youths’ ^oming of Age’, an article 
in the same ]ouraal, may supply our Youth 
Movement enthusiasts with abiding thoughts. 

The Youth Movement is the independent self- 
assertion of youth in the actual life of today. 

It is youthful life claiming its own. It is youth's 
coming of .age. No longer contented with a shadow 
existence it was reduced to, youth steps into life 
with an emphasis of its own. 

What is the part youth can play in “real” life ? 

Just study the activities of the various Youth 
Movement groups. In China they carry on the 
crusade for the education of the masses, and for the 
development ef a unified and free nation. In Europe 
they make their experiments in individual, sexual 
and social living. They bring about international 


rapproi/heraent and work with movements for 
e<-ouimiic aod social regeneration, Js as 

life are their aeliviHes, ^ V ■ ^ _ 

This is what we want life to be like (they say) 
More sincerity, less evasion : more natumn^S, 
less sophistry ; more childlikenoss less cynidsm ; 
more group action, loss particularism ; mope 
justice, less self-interest. 


A Communist Schoolboy " 

Robert Littell in the ‘Diary of a Com’* 
munist Schoolboy’ in The New Republic 
(June 20) brings home to all the thoughts 
and ideas that work within the mind of 
the future generations of Russia : 

He (Kostya) wants to change his name 
to Vladlen— the first syllables of Lenin’s names. 
He doesn’t dance— “if one did, where would our 
ideology come in”— and he believes that “proletarian 
consciousness” forbids being too friendly with the 
girls, but does not act on his belief* There are 
midnight hooch and petting parties, where dreadful 
things happen, and sex, often in a crude form, is 
always in the background. One of the teachers 
tells him that In the old schools “the use of 
obscene language was a form of protest,” but that 
“you, on the other hand, have nothing to protest 
against.” Anonymous newspapers are constantly 
appearing, and posted on the walls of the school, 
with satirical articles or long discussions of “the 
purpose of life” or “can girls and boys be friends ?” 
Other newspapers, full of smut, circulate secretly. 
At a meeting of the committee of the factory in 
which Kostya will probably work when he leaves 
school, a girl asks that funds be given her for an 
abortion. After a long argument, this demand is 
turned down. 

One boy insists that the election of a chairman 
at meetings is a “bourgeois prejudice.’' Kostya 
thinks that suicide and sitting next to girls is 
“intellectual ism.” The meetings of the Communist 
Unit are “so dull that no one outside the party 
ever attends them.” When the school performs 
“Hamlet.” Kostya, who would have preferred 
“something with barricades and revolutionary 
fights,” remarks that “Hamlet isn’t a brainless 
fellow, in spite of his bourgeois origin.” 


£gypt and Britain 

Unhappy Egypt attracts considerable 
attention in the pages of the same journal 
(May 30) when Dr. H. N. Brailsford takes 
a survey of her position arising from the 
rejection of the British treaty offered by 
Chamberlain. 

By one of those pathetic tricks with words 
in which only dilomatists indulge, tbe draft 
treaty declare that the presence of a British 
garrison on Egyptian soil is not to have the 
character of an occupation. But the blunt demand 
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was oontinued that Great Britain shall '*have the 
riaht to maintain on . liBrsrptain territory snoh 
armed, forces as the British government considers 
necessary for the protection of the lines of eom- 
mnnioation of the British Empire.’’ 

The events which have followed iht» rriA-iiou 
of the treaty are hardly calculated to the 

Egyptians to the occupation. On the plea that 
certain measures recently before the Assembly 
endan^rered foreign residents, the British Resident 
was mstrnoted to impose his veto. One of them 
extended the very limited right of public meeting 
which prevails at present. Another substitutes 
elected for nominated persons as headmen of 
villages. The Egyptians, as they witness this 
cynical mockery of their nominal indenendence, 
may indeed reflect that it is inconvenient to incur 
the displeasure of Downing Street But they will 
also draw the moral that, while a foreign garrison 
remains in Cairo, they will always be subject to 
such attentions. 

To crown all Independent Egypt has now 
lost her own Parliament by an autocratic 
fiat of her ruler. 


Average Man no Devotee of the 
War God 

Peace relies on the average man — The Main 
Street, who, as the speakers said in American 
Peace Society’s Centenary — does not know its 
grim meaning as yet. Literary Digest, 
June 2 quotes some such opinions. 

“If it can be proved to a man that if his country 
goes to war for any issue short of its absolute 
liberty of action at home, and in defense of that 
liberty, he will in future stand a very good chance 
of being bombed in his home ; if we can show him 
that even tho his country may be victorious, he 
will certainly have his taxes increased by 200, 
.iOO, 400 or .^00 per cent,; if we can make it clear 
to him that for the sake of some issue to which 
he is probably an entire stranger ho risks having to 
give up that new Ford next month, or, even worse 
that he may very probably be thrown out of work, 
as has been the fate of millions in Europe after 
the last war ; then perhaps he may find war less 
pleasingly dramatic and may bastir himself to 
see that as a means of settling disputes between 
nations, it is better abandoned.” 

“It is Main Street which in last anlysis controls 
the making or the preventing of wars, nowadays, 
war is gradually becoming the subject of Main 
Street’s most bitter hatred. It is this changing 
feeling of Main Street toward war. a feeling which 
is exprest in the whispers to which ambassador 
Claudel refers, which gives us ground for hope 
that not all the efforts which are being made to 
outlaw war, to makd it less bloody and of less 
freanent ooourrenoe, will be in vain. As Mam 
Streets go to day, so go the gpveinmente of the 

K sin which they are situated. , And Mam 
it is impossible to doubt, is going against 
war as it never has gone before.” 


Why the Sea is Salt 

The old but interesting ciuestion is 
answered thus in Current {repro- 

duced by The Literary Digest, June 9.) by 
Dr. B. G. Zies. 

“He attributed some of the chlorin content of 
the oceans to the outpourings of hydrochloric 
acid gases from fnmarolic areas, such as the 
Talley of Ten Thousand Smokes in Alaska. The 
hydrochloric acid gases change to salt in contact 
with sodium mineral content of the rocks and 
water, just as the acid contents of the stom^h 
produce salt when they come in cantset with 
soda or baking-powder. These minor volcanoes 
and other eruptions also belch forth, considerable 
quantities of hydrofluoric acid gas. This is the acid 
that will etch glass. To it is due Hiierin content 
of the sea. Recently the sea was discovered to be 
a veritable mine of fluorin, and a I1"ating ihoraii:al 
from the aeawater,"T)r. Zies declared that so much 
flaorin is sent down to the sea that some unknown 
chemical mechanism must be at work to preci- 
pitate most of it to the submarine rock floor.” 


Where Science Ends 

The voice of Alfred Noyes rises into the 
musical chant of a mystic as he turns from 
science with gas and gunpowder to visions 
he has caught, which science must fail to 
define (quoted in The Literary Digest, June 
16, from London Spectator) : 

The highest that we know here— indeed, the 
only reality of which we have immediate knowledge 
—is that of personality. Science claims that 
human personality is more and more controlling 
nature. Supreme personality, we may therefore 
suppose, would have supreme control in , every 
detail. The Highest Reality of all, in which all 
the explanations reside, if the human intellect 
were capable of disc^overiug them, cannot t»e 
less than personal. We cannot identify God with 
a universe in which nothing is self-Bufficient, 
or its own explanation. Behind all these contingent 
shadow- shows we are driven at last by inexorable 
logic to that which is its own explanation, and 
is sufficient to itself and all that it has preduced. 
When we ask what the attributes of that Being 
must be, w^e are forced to believe that they arc 
above reason and beyond nature as it is known 
to science. What is this, after all, but the super- 
natural Maker of heaven and the earth, and of 
all things visible and invisible, of whom the 
Niceue Creed tells us, and whom St Augustine 
found, not in the discourses of the ^Platonists, but 
in the voice of the Supreme Personality, , infinite in 
erfection, speaking to what was highest in 
is own personality, and saying, ‘Come unto 
me’ ? 

“It is when science toms her face in this 
ascending direction that she wears the impassiond 
expression which is foetry, reflects in her face 
Qie glory of the divine center of the universe 
and cries, wjth Pasteur, ‘0 salutaris hostia.” 
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A New Indastrji^ Emerges 

In the Pacific Warld Commerce we learn of 
a new industry— airplane industry— emerg- 
ing in which the New World will have the 
greatest share. 

The airplane in dustry has finally emerged 
from the experimental period into an era 
of hiK sud rapidly growing business. The 
day is gone when the main question ^as 
whether the machine would fly, or whether 
it was safe, once it got off the ground. Nowadays, 
big business is asking questions about cost of 
operation, cost of maintenance, carrying capacity 
and various other items as to just how and when 
they can fit this new and better mode of transpor- 
tation in with other existing facilities, and they 
are surprised at the ease with which they can 
make use of the airplane and the airplane service 
to speed up business. 

As the industry stands now, it is not a question 
of getting more orders, but to fill the orders now on 
hand, for survey of the situation shows that all 
airplane factories are working at full capacity, 
but are still unable to deliver orders. 

In the world’s market India has had little 
share in any industry, new or old, except 
as a buyer of cheap commodities. 


Haeckers Contribution 

Evolution devotes most fittingly its place 
of honour to ‘Ernst Haeckel and Ontogenetic 
Law,” which begins thus: 

If Darwin was the father of evolution, Huxley 
was its war horse, but, Haeckel the great German 
Darwinian, was its knight in shining armor. Haec- 
kel’s greatest contribution to evolutionary theory 
was probably his ‘fundamental ontogenetic law” 
which stated that ontogeny recapitulates phylo- 
geny. This meant that every organism m its 
pre-natal embryonic development recapitulates the 
stages through which the species of organism had 
jiassed in their phylogenetic succession. 


Preserving Youth 

Not to Voronoff, but to sunlight and open 
air should humanity turn for keeping up 
health and vigour, so opines The Inquirer : 

The real mischief wrought by artificial attempts 
to restore youth fulness lies in the neglect of 
infinitely more satisfactory methods by which 
health and vigour can be generally maintained. 
We are at last beginning to understand scientific- 
ally what incalculable benefits are derived from 
Ireeh air and sunlight, ^ habits of temperance in 
all things, a good environment, properly propor- 
tioned periods ’ of work and recreation, the pur- 
suit of ideals which ennoble— in short, that health- 
ful functioning of body, soul and spirit without 


which a harmonious life is imposssible. All - thi^t 
is necessary in order to bring “saving healtn” to 
the nations is that this knowledge should be 
more widely known and accepted. We cannot 
imagine that the Voronoff theory of rejuvenation 
will make the slightest appeal to those 
who know the secret of a healthy, well-ordered 
life ; and the best help we can render to those 
who are already doubtful as to its efficacy iS to 
point out that true youthfulness of spirit cannot 
be artificially restored when the laws of God 
and man which safeguard it have been violated. 


Politics and Temperance 

Political preoccupations are forcing some 
urgent problems into the background, say 
some people. Ablcari joins issue with 
them here : 

The position during the past twelve months 
has been complicated by the absorption of all 
parties and classes in political questions, and 
there are not so many definite marks of progress 
to be recorded as in some previous Reports. It 
has always been the aim of this Association to 
stand aloof from the political and communal 
controversies which must necessarily divide a 
great country like India. Moreover, it may be 
justly claimed for the Temperance movement, 
quite apart from other considerations, that it has 
provided a common platform upon which all 
races, creeds, parties and castes liave been able 
to unite for the promotion of an essential social 
reform. There have been frequent indications 
of this fact during the year under review. It has 
to be recognised, however, that there is a tendency 
in some quarters to grow impatient at the slowness 
with which such reforms are achieved under the 
present system of government, and there are 
those who maintain that little effective progress 
can be made towards the abolition :of drink 
until India obtains control of her own affairs. 
But let those who take this view remember that 
intemperance is all the while claiming its victims 
and that the free India of the future will be less 
free if the drink octopus is permitted in the 
meantime to fasten its tentacles upon large sections 
of the people, 

Mr. Gandhi’s emergence into politics, it 
may be remembered, was reflected in this 
line as also in many other spheres of our 
activity. And though ‘prohibition* is not a 
plank in our political platform, cannot it be 
made a live issue and not a mere ‘lip issue’ 
as it is now with our politicians ? 


Outdoor Recreations For Labour 

The spare time of Labour, as shown by ^ 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
Monthly Labour Review^ is sought to be 
employed, quite profitably for themselves in- 
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dxreoUy, by many indastrial plants which arc 
providing for athletic holds, country clubs, etc, 
for their workeis : 

The geueral movement for shortening the hoars 
of labour which gained momentum, following the 
war, both in Baropean countries and in the United 
States has brought with it the question of the 
use to be made by the workers of the leisure 
time ^secured through the shorter workday, 
luvestigations have been made in (many of these 
countries of the way in which the workers’ spare 
hours are or may be occupied, with a view to 
providing the educational and recreational facilities 
neeJeJ to secure the most benefit from the added 
leisure. 

In this country many organizations and indivi- 
duals are concerned with the provision of suitable 
occupations for leisure hours, and the importance 
of outdoor recreation .to the well-being of the 
people has been particularly emphasized by the 
Presidentiof the United States in thecall for a general 
conference on outdoor recreation, issued in the 
spring of 1924, in which the need for bringing the 
chance for out-of-door pleasure within the reach of 
all was pointed out. At this conference the many 
agencies concerned with this question, such as 
the Federal Government through the administration 
of national parks and forests, wild-liie preserves, 
and unreserved domain ; the governments of the 
dilVerent States ; municipalities ; and many civilian 
organizations were represented. Topics were dealt 
wiili by the conference, such as the encouragement 
of outdoor recreatipn as a Federal function ; the 
bearing of outdoor recreation on mental, phy- 
sic.al, social, and moral developments ; outdoor 
reel cation as an influence on child welfare ; and 
major possibilities of national cooperation in pro- 
motion of recreation. Under this last topic was 
included a proposal for a general survey and 
classification of recreational resources, and a special 
committee on the value of outdoor recreation to 
industrial workers therefore included in its plan 
for the furtherance of an industrial establishments 
as a guide in the development of this phase of the 
aubiect. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was accordingly 
designated to carry on a study showing as far as 
possible what is being done to provide recreation 
for industrial workers, the response made by 
employees to attempt to furnish them with facilities 
for recreation, and the particular lines along which 
such work may be developed. This subject was 
therefore included as part of a general study by 
the bureau of the various personnel activities 
carried on in industrial establishments. 


Handicrafts not Dying fet 

That the remarkable expansion of large- 
scale industry has in certain oases encouraged 
instead of eliminating the development of 
handicrafts under new conditions is shown by 
Hermine Babinowitoh in Internatioml Labour 
Beview, passages from which are reproduced 
below : 

Not only is the number of workers now engaged 


in handicrafts still considerable, but tt does not 
seem to have decreased either abNlutely or even 
relatively. i.e. in relation to the inoreesed popula- 
tion. There is no doubt that handicraft production 
has been hit much less severely than is generally 
thought by the progress of industrialist pon^- 
tration. and that it has even followed the develop- 
ment of large-scale industry— if not at the same 
rate, at least in the same duei-rion. 

The writer takes up hand- weaving aS 
az> example to the point : 

Hand-weaving by the handicraftsnwm ph 
alone make possible the creation of unpasmg 
succession of novelties. It may be said that 
all the difficulties of weaving are overcome 
by the hand-loom ; the hanoicraftsman .has 
an admirable role in the process : ponsemos 
of this role, he likes to be confronted with .diffi- 
culties in order to overcome them by his patience, 
his technical knowledge, and his love of .weaving 
(Kart Bucher). Not only, has large-scale industiy 
not entrenched upon the principal . handicraft 
industries : not only, as already mentioned, have 
handicrafts developed side by side with large-scale 
industry ; but if will also be found that m many 
ways the growth of the latter has actually been 
beneficial to the former. Large-scale industry hM 
in fact, provided certain old irades-liandicrafls in 
the narrow sense, or home industries— with the 
means of keeping alive and even of expanding 
e. g., the sewing machine, and more recently the 
knitting machine, the use of which is fast, spread- 
ing in France, Italy, and especially SwitzOTlam 

Not only have large-scale iiidnstry and handi- 
craft's each a part to play in production p a 
whole, but the oo-existence of these two methods 
of production, and their parallel— or even joint-" 
development, are to some extent dependent, upon 
the very nature of industrialism- at least,, as it is to 
day. Other very varied circumstances which concern 
the handicraftsman himself, are favourable to the 
development of handicrafts. Here we shall deal 
with two kinds only. Firstly, there is the_ grow- 
ing reaction against certain drawbacks of industrial 
concentration, and more especially of the conpn- 
tration of labour. Secondly, there are a whole 
series of possibilities or new conditions which 
are being opened up to industrial production* 

Indeed, new inventions point to its trans- 
formation under new conditions’ and to 
farther expansion in some other directions, 
as will be evidenced by t]ie following : 

Is electricity destined to restore to the handi- ’ 
craftsman what steam has taken from him-^or 
even more ? To this query direct observers and 
specialist writers reply unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. The following is the opmion of Mr. 
Sohleiffer. Eleotrioity more than anything else has 
lent new strength to the handicraftsman even in rural 
districts. The small electifc motor will certainly 
be the technical factor tnaf will afford the greatest 
encouragement to the creation and development 
of small handicraft workshops as fod of this deoen- 
tralised production which is so desirable both 
from the economic and from the social points of 
view. 

The writer makes a general inquiry into 
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the problems of the handiorafts and their 
possible solutions. 


The Virtues of Tea 

Our last gfeneration made a crusade 
against tea because of the Tea Garden 
Labour horrors. We, however, think that the 
new generations do not require the following 
from The Japan Magazine (May) to re- 
commend to them the ‘world’s drink’. All the 
same, it would amuse some and interest many 
to know its historic attraction from the remote 
past as shown here : 

In China, where the habit of tea drinking is 
me oldest in the world, the original reason for its 
drinking is given as a result of her people’s 
^perience of the fresh water there being bad and 
its drinking being detrimental to health. 
In , Jamn, the people in the early part of the 
Heiau Era, when tea drinking was temporarily in 
vogne. seem to have had two ideas about tea. a 
medicinal idea and a taste idea, undoubtedly 
after the Chinese thought Besides, tea was 
taken in Japan by Buddhist priests in the 
study of the_ Zen doctrine or the practice of its 
cult, as it is effective for keeping one awake. 
The ^ first theoretical explanation of the 
mmicinal idea of tea was given in the famous 
Ktictm Yajoki (a book of tea drinking for 
he^ preservation of health) by the Zen priest 
Yeisei. A professor of the University of 
California published a study of Japanese tea, in 
which he stated that it contains, in addition to 
yitaroines, viose which is efficacious three hundred 
tim^ as much as vitamincs, and promotes energy, 
good health, and longevity, its everyday drinking 
by . the Japanese being perhaps responsible for 
their high birthrate and their comparative energy 
m old Bfee. Dr. U. Suzuki and Dr. M. Miura have 
fqund^ upon . their study of hue tea, plenty of 
yitamine C in it, which has proved of great virtue 
for scurvy, being far better than milk in the 
treatment of it. Such medicinal value of tea 
was mentioned by Priest Yeisei 800 years ago 
m ms great book, and he evidently possessed 
wonderful insight. 


Heliolatry 

■v/r- 

The June issue of the same organ from 
the Land of the Rising Sun presents us with 
K. Tsuda’s article on ‘Heliolatry and Religious 
Ideas’, which cannot fail to interest India. 
Sums up Mr. Tsuda: 

Summing up it may be considered that 
as a religious idea given by the Sun, its 
light, power and mercy were worshipned 
directly at first and th^ some living and invisible 
power was personified and worshipped. As civili- 
zation advanced it produced in the world some 
very complicated power, which was superhuman 


and mystic, and God was the divinization of this 
mystic power. Amitabha is a God so divernized 
and the Sun-light became simply a maA, showing 
his body and features. When this religious idea 
advances further, such figurative manifeBtation 
will be considered unnecessray and the rastenpe 
of gods will become conscious to the people purely 
spiritually ; in fact, it seems that there is already 
mat tendency existing at present. 

A Chinese God 

Arthur De C. Sowerby of The China 
Journal who seems to have been making a 
good collection of the grotesque but beautiful 
Chinese gods says this of the Chinese God 
of Wealth : 

The writer has obtained about fifty speiiimens 
of the various wealth gods used in different 
parts of the country. Their titles vary either 
according to the tradition behind them or the 
imagination of the priests and printers. 

The pictures of the god of wealth, as of many 
others, are usually printed from wooden blocks 
onto cheap coarse paper of the flimsy quality. 
A few have a better grade of workmanship 
and colouring, some even being hand-painted. 
They are made simply to be burned after 
the ceremony although in Chang, al An, 
Chekiang sheets of red cardboard are used, 
which can be preserved in a yellow cloth bag 
and used from year to year. Beside the common 
combination of the civil and military gods of 
wealth another may bo found .in a trequont 
combination of the wealth with the kitchen 

god. In Hunan the farmers worship a Water 
Wealth God,” apparently controlling rain 
ii rigatiMp. .ind fertility of crops. The best probable 
I \i.i'.ii>.iii'iii for “Wu Lu Tsai Shen” or the “Five 
H.mI of Wealth” is offered by Hutson as 
referring to the principal ways of earning a 
livelihood, scholar, soldier, artisan, plus hills and 
and rivers— suggesting the occupations of mining 
and lishing as also fruitful of wealth. There may 
also be an indication of the five chief classes of 
society, scholar, farmer, artisan, merchants and 
soldier, as the live ways to wealth. 


Mazzini on Rights and Duties 
In a well-written paper on Mazzini and 
Dante in Political Science Quarterly Sydney 
M. Brown writes as follows about Mazzini. 


Mazzini, during his impressionable years, had 
steeped himself in the philosophy and literature 
of the French Revolution : reading much and 
thinldng more, probably brooding often on that 
entrancing subject during those long ^nocturnal 
walks which escaped the comprehension, and 
aroused the suspicions, of the Genoese goyennnent. 
As he turned the subject over in his mmd» there 
came to him almost as a revelation, the remark- 
ably sane conviction that the Fmoh Revolution 
had failed because it was one-sided. He had been 
impressed by the insistence^ with which R^ 
volution bad held fast to the dootnne of the Rights 
of Man. He was more impressed by its failure to 
insist on the equally essential doctrine of the 
Duties of Man. The Revolutionists, he felt, had 
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not realized that riglits cannot exiat withont duties— 
that rights, all-important and undeniably necessary 
that may be, are, none the less, conditioned upon 
carrying out of duties ; that rights emanate fr^ 
duties, which are antecedent and superior. To 
insist upon the Rights of Man was laudable ; to 
insist upon such rights without proclaiming the 
existence of duties was futile. 

The French Revolution failed because it appea- 
led to the weaker side of man’s nature ; it urged 
him to get rather than to give; it pni '-iur.wn 
acquisitiveness rather than sacrifice, “A nei lnra- 
tion of Rights furnished no basis for idealism, 
provided no imperative, binding law for man ; it 
established no guide for condnot, bestowed no 
definition for happiness. It neglected the strongest 
impulses to right action ; enthusiasm, love, and a 
sense of Duty/’ “Yon cannot,” declares Mazztm, 
“by any theory of Rights make men unselfish. 
You can at best drive them like Faust to seek 
liappiness or life’s Elixir in the Witchej-’ Kitchen,” 

“Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the 
common collective faith. Right can but orgauize 
resistance; it may destory, it cannot^ fojmd. Duty 
builds up associates, and unites; it is derived 
from a general law, whereaa Right is derived only 
from human law. There is nothing to forbid a 
struggle against Right. Any Individual may rebel 
against the Right of any other Individual which 
is injurious to liim : and the sole judge between 
tlio adversaries is Force. And such in fact has 
frequently been the answer which societies based 
upon Rights have given to their opponents. So- 
cieties based upon Duty would not be compelled 
to liave recourse to force. Duty, once admitted 
as tiie nilo, excludes the possibility of a struggle, 
and by rendering the individual subject to the 
general aim, it cuts at the very root of those evils 

which Right is unable to prevent -The Doctrine 

of Rights puts an end to sacrifice and cancels 
martyrdom from the World.” . 

Here, one is inclinod to agree with Professor 
Rose, is the bed-rock of Mazzinian doctrine 


Culture and Technique 

In his lucid style, typical of French 
intelligence at its best, Gaston Rageot in 
U Illustration (reprodauced in TAving Agp) 
thus brings out the contrast between culture 
and technique — a contrast between the Old 
and the Young, in other words, between 
Europe and America, the Old World and the 
New,— 


dilTerent nations, may be explained by a conflict 
between onltare and technique. 

I^t us hrst define our teims. 

Gultare may; belong to Individuals or to groups. 

It is a function of time, and increases in value 
the longer it lasts. Nations who possess cnltore 
have a history, and individuals, who have attained 
it possess experience. It does not illnminate the 
world in flashes, nor does it proceed by leaps 
and bounds. It is continuous and slow. One 
must participate in it one’s self to recognize it in 
others, ft imr'lies no particular ability, but rather a 
general capacity. Althougli it comes from the 
past, it is above all a potentiality, and Its merit 
lies in the future that it envelops. It is jnore 
a method than a science ; it is more on attitude 
than a bag of tricks. 

The way one thinks is more important than 
wliat one thinks, and ‘thought for thought’s sake’ 
can be recognized either in an individual or in a 
nation through a smiling skepticism that nresu- 
pposes neither discouragement nor renunciation, 
but merely e(iailibriana and wisdom. Seen 
in this way, culture is entirely turned upon 
itself,— upon the subject as the philosophers 
say,— and whoever acquires it is iransformeu. It 
servos no purpose except living. 

Technique, on the other hand, is turned 
outward toward the object It modifies things, 
surroundings, the material elements of existence. 
It increases the productivity, but not the value, 
of individuals and peoples. 

Tlie Western peoples^ possess long-standing 
traditions, and France in r-nrll' nlar enjoys the 
prestige of guarding this culture— or, to be 
more exact, France possesses the capital city 
of culture. Paris remains unique. What we 
breathe along its gracious river, its historic 
avenues and quays, is an atmosphere charged 
with human experience and harmonious lifp. 
It includes all the most precious, delicate 
inheritances that humanity has retained through 
the alow course of the ages,— Greek beauty and 
Roman justice, sombre feudal faith and royal 
luxury, everything that could be saved from 
decadence and revolutions,— and all this has been 
left in tangible form where the Seine flows between 
the Louvre and the lustitut. 

New York is to Paris what the artisan is to 
the artist, or, to be more exact, the engineer to 
the architect. The most salient characteristic of 
America, and the one that probably includes all 
others, is the unequal development of different 
lines of human conduct, 

The older cultural nations are adapting them- 
selves to technique^ and the young technical 
nations are improvising a culture. America is 
searching for a past, Europe for a present. 

And, his conclusions on the basis aie : 


The old people, having only learn^ how to 
think, do not know how to act, and me young 
people, who only know how to act, hardly occupy 
themselves with thinking at all. 

The former possess culture, the latter 

^^Tb^oubtedly the inliabjtants of the Old Conti- 
nent resemble our erudite men of fifty, while the 
^habitants of the New Continent resemble onr 
young mechanics. Thus aU the niomentary 
disoraer, both within each nation and between the 


At the moment all tendencies point in one 
direction. The engioeer, the artisan, and t£e 
builder are dominating everywhere, and the 
intelleotualj the artist, and the poet are losing 
their prestige. 

We are living in an epoch of transition— that 
is all. 

May Europe and France preserve their mission 
and renew their task- The problem is dear and 
their duty obvious. Modern technique has not 
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rendered, necessary the diBapoearanceof old-f^hion- 
ted culture, but its trauBiormation. All Qreo^ 
Latin dviJizatiqn was based on expermce ; all 
modem civilization is based on science. TeohnjQue 
is therefore sovereisrn in its Own demain, and its 
reign is absolute. The culture of the future will 
resemble ancient oulture, but instead of opposing 
technique it will embrace it, harmonize it, and get 
beyona it. Our French defect, our weakness, 
lies in being Greeo-Latin and not doing enough m 
our system of national education to develop the 
scientific spirit. We must make ourselves mere 
modem. In other words, while still strmng to 
develop the humanity that is latent in each human 
h miy , we shall pursue it by different methods and 
sfiST attain culture by the intelligent practice of 
tedinique. 

What the writer wishes for France we 
wish for India, which has no less legacy of 
culture. 


Gor’kii 

Of Gor’kii a communist admirer in the 
same journal writes : 


What differentiates Gor’kii from all ihe other 
people who try to describe , the loww classes, 
and what makes him so different from/ ^ any 
middleclass writer who attempts to depict the 
life of the proletariat, is, his own relation with 
these people and their lives. He does not stand 
above them ; he does not judge ithem from b, 
higher court and wring the withers of a bourgeois 
public at the fate of his creations. Gor’kii , identi- 
fies himself utterly and completely with the 
people he describes, and he always discerns behind 
a layer of filth, apathy, evil or indifference the 
instinct to rebel against the unworthy, inhuman 
surroundings in which these people live out their 
life of misery. 

Onr litterateurs may note that suffering 
made Gor’kii and not middleclass sympathy 
for the suffering. 

The essence of Maxim Gor’kii’s being is 
expressed ’.most clearly in these' words of his:— 

1 would that everyone who wears a human 
countenance were really worthy to be called a 
man. All this life is senseless, tragic, and hateful 
in which the endless slaving labors of one man 
constantly go out to supply another with more 
bread and more spiritual substance than lie can 
use.’ 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE* 

(A Review) 


This is the third volume in Mr. Gaogoly’s series 
of “Little Book on Asiatic Art"’ which has already 
as a matter of course, captivated the heart of all 
lovers of Indian and Asiatic art With only 45 
pages of text, 75 illustrations and 45 diagrams the 
author has managed to trace the evolution of 
Indian architecture in a style at once iiivin- Irijr 
and inspiring. Starting from the yajna /■ (K-re 
altars) and ypim solas (sacrificial halls) of dim 
Vedic antiquity, he comes down to the 17th century 
Nayakka Architectural discussing actual architec- 
tural documents of over two thousand years. In 
his masterly summary we read not only the 
progressive development and transformation of 
the primary architectural motifs but also their 
• orrelaiion with the regional factor; which at 
once initiated and controlled those architectonic 
evolutions. While sticking substantially to the 
hitherto accepted “Northern” and “Southern” 
“Aryan” and “Dravidian” theories. Mr. Gangoly 
with the true instinct of a historian is ever ready 
to discover the trait d'union and the cross 
currents modifying the exclusive character 
and rigidity of schools” and “orders.” Under- 
lying the RpuareDtly bo^^ild 0 ^inJf diversity of 
forms there is a Fund.imeciMl unity of spiritual 
urge and of aesthetic inspiration that goto build 
the manifold vastu melodies of India into a vast 
architectural symphony, which some future Indian 
Beethoven will probably interpret to us with 
all its mystic unities in differences. Says Mr. 
Gangoly, “though employed by adherents of 
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different creeds it cannot be definitely asierted 
that any particular form has derived its origin 
from any particular religious sect. Thus it is a 
misnomer to designate any type of Indian architec- 
ture as specifically Buddhistic, Jain or Brahmani- 
cal. It is Indian Architecture for the time being 
in the service of one or other religion prevailing 
at a particular place or time. Thus the archaic 
Vedic mounds came to be adopted by the 
Buddhists for their dagobas relic shrines or stupas. 
Similarly, the northern Indian fiagara tower shrines 
not only serve as Siva and Vishnu temples but 
also as image-house for many Jaina temples at 
Khajuraho. The finials of nagara Sikharas are 
equally adopted in many Buddhist shrines in 
Burma. The forms of the Chalukyan or the later 
Hayasala order are indiscriminately used for a 
Hindu or a Jaina shrine. The barrel-shaped 
Vesara temples of the early Buddhistic uses, have 
bsen adopted in toto for Brahmanical shrines—” 
Such subtle analysis apart Mr. Gangoly gives 
every possible help to the general reader by 
way of neat diagrams, apt illustrations and 
precise dates that go to make the “little book” an 
invaluable manual ou ludian architecture. He 
proposes to publish separate volumes on “Southern 
Indian Architecture” and “ludiau Islamic Architec- 
ture.” The public, we are sure, will respond warmly 
to this noble attempt of popularising Indian art. 
The plates illustrating the theme reflect great credit 
both on the author for their selection and on the 
printer for the execution. The letter-press seems 
to have been hurriedly printed with inevitable 
faults here and there (e.g., pp. 9 and 11 last lines.) 

Kalidas Nao 




Women candidates fared exceedingly well she competed at the Intermediate Examina- 
at the last B. A< examination of the Calcatta tion in Arts from the firojomohan College, 
University. Of the* six 


candidates who secured first- 
class honours in English three 
were lady- students. Srimatt 
Ltia Ray (daughter of Kai 
Saheb Pramadaranjan Ray) 
stood first, the other two being 
Srimatf Lrf.Y Sen (fifth) and 
Skim ATI Kooka (sixth). Eight 
women students have secured 
seoond'Class honours in Eng- 
lish. 

Mi ss Ray stood second 
among the successful can- 
didates at the Intermediate 
examination in 192G, securing 
the highest marks in Botany. 
Both in the Matriculation 
and Intermediate examinations 
she stood first in English, 

In Sanskrit Skimati Surama 
Mittrr of the Bethune College 
has stood first-class first. 

Special mention must be 
made in this connection 
about the brilliant success of 
Skimati Santisudiia Ghosh of 
the Brojomohan College, Barisal 
who, stood first in class first 
in Mathematics and has been 
awarded the Eshan Scholarship. 
SiiiMATi Saxtisudha Ghosh is 
the third daughter of Professor 
Kshetranalh Ghosh m. a, 
(retired Professor of English, 
Brojomohan College, Barisal), 
and sister of Prof. Devaprasad 
Ghosh. She competed at the 
* Matrioulation Examination in 
1924, from the Barisal Sadar 



Girls’ School, and stood sixth 

in order of merit. In 1926, Miss Lila Ray 
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Baiissl (where arraDgiements were made for 
the teaobiog of girl-students), and stood third 
in order of merit. At the last B. A. 
examination she stood first not only in 
Mathematies, but among all the Honours 
graduates of the year and has therefore been 
awarded the Eshan Scholarship for the 
year. She is the first girl-studeat to obtain 
this scholarshtp since its foundation. 



Prinoess Ikhavn Thamburan 


We understand that she will continue 
her stttdij|8 for the m. a. degree in the 
Presidency College, and will study mixed 
Mathematios. 

Asmi Ohandi. M A. (Hona.) wife of 
Mr. P. 0. Ohandi, Am B. b, Inspector 
of Police, Trivandrum, has passed the 
F. L. Examination with distinction. She 


is the first lady in Travancore State to pass 
the law examination. 

At the recent Convocation of the Indian 
Women’s University, Poona, nine girl-students 
received their degrees (G. A.). Miss Balo- 
BHAi Khare received the degree of P* A. for 
her thesis on “Alankaras”. 

Princess Ikkavu Thamburan of the Cochin 
Royal Family passed the last b. a. (Hons.) 
examination of the Madras University. 



Mrs. Kamala Bai Laksbman Hao 


Mas. K. K. Kuruvilla B. A. (Hons.) has 
been nominated as a member of the 
Travancore Legislative Council and Mrs. 
Narasinoha Rao Puuniah, Jagirdarini of Telan- 
dur, has been nominated as a member of the 
Bangalore District Board. 

Mrs. Kamala Bai Lakshman Rao has 
lately been appointed Honorary Magistrate, 
Tinnevelly. She is the first Maharashtra lady 
to attain this distinction in South India. 

Srimati Ragini Devi sends us the following 
account about the aohievmentB of two 
Indian girl-students in America. 

Anandibai JosHi of Bombay has completed 
Training in Social Welfare. Anandibai Joshi 
is the first Hindu girl to graduate from 
Yassar College, one of the oldest women’s 
colleges in the United States. After 
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^Tadnating Id 1927, she ^received a scholarship 
for gradDate work in social welfare at 
Simmons College. 

She has been living at Dennison House in 
Boston, Mass., a welfare centre, where she is 
able to get practical experience among wemen 
and children. 

Anandihai came to America from India to 
train herself for educational work in India. 
It was not her first visit to America. She 
had been here once before — but then she was 
too young to remember that occasion. 

Her father, Erofessor S. L. Joshi, often 
teases her by recalling that really she was 
born in America and, had her mother not 
taken her back to India in infanthood, she 
most surely would have grown up to be an 
American lady. Anandibai is very glad that 
she grew up to be a Hindu lady, for she 
dearly loves India. 

Her name, and her ambition to serve 
India, go back nearly forty years before her 
existence, to an occasion when a certain 
Brahman lady in India had a great longing 
for a college education in America. Her 
name too was Akandibai Joshi but she was 
no relation to the Anandibai Joshi of our 
story. 



Mrs. Narasinga Bao Pdrniah 



iQraduates of the Indian Women’s University, Poona, 
Miss Balubhai Khare sitting m the centre 


The Ananuibai Joshi of forty years ago 
was the first Brahman lady to come to 
America for an education in medicine, _ 

In 1902 there arrived in New York 


harbor a family Irom Bombay. S. L. Jo^hi 
had come to America with his wife and two 
sons in anticipation of an appointment to 
teach Indian languages to missionariea 
training for service in India. Unfortunately, 
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the college where Mr. Joshi was to teach 
had undergoDe a change in management, and 
so he was left without a position and with 
very little money in his pocket. Mr. Joshi 
finally arranged for the care of his family 
and devoted his time to giving lectures on 
India. He then mana|:ed to enter Columbia 
University for graduate work. 

After getting his A M. degree, he went to 
an ocean resort for a rest, and there a 
strange girl came up to him and enquired 
if he were from India. He assured her he 
was— and she suggested that he must meet a 
Mrs. Carpenter, whose address she gave 
him. 

He wrote immediately to Mrs. Carpenter, 
met her, and at her urgent request, removed 
his family to her homo. There they remained 
for a long time, for good Mrs. Carpenter 



■.Mrs. K. K. Kuruvilla, m, l. u. 


would not let them leave. Thus their financial 
difficulties were made easier. 

Mr. Joshi’s struggle had been a hard 
one. Had it not been for the financial aid 
of a fine^spirited American who sent him a 
monthly cheque, his financial straits would 
[ have brought disaster upon his family, and 
{ his education would have been impossible. 
It was Seth Low, the president of Columbia 
University, and former Mayor of New York 


City who made it possible for Mr. Joshi 
to remain in America. 

Now generous Mrs. Carpenter took the 
whole family under her wing, and in her 
house, Anandibai Josiir the second was born. 
Because the new arrival was born in the 
very same room which the first Anandibai 
had occupied, and in her memory, the new 
babe was named Anandiijai. Although 
Akandtbai went to India in infancy, she 
came back to America as a young woman to 
finish her education. 

Her father had been appointed as Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Baroda 
College to succeed Aurobinda Ghose. Then 
he returned to America in 1922 as exchange 
professor under the Carnegie Foundation — 
and later sent for Anandiuai and her brother 
to come to the United States for their 
college education. 

Because of her charm, dignity and 
amiable disposition, Axandikai has become 
to her classmates a symbol of Hindu woman- 
hood loved and respected by all of them. 

When she left Vassar they raised a purse 
of 500 rupees for training a girl in Bombay 
for social welfare work. She will make a 
brief tour of Europe and then go to Bombay 
where she will take up her work in October. 

Her father, who is Professor of Compa- 
rative Religion and Hindu Philosophy at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, will leave her in Europe and return 
to the United States, where his teaching 
and lecturing tours demand his full atten- 
tion. Professor Joshi’s appointment to the 
Chair of Comparative Religion at Dartmouth 
College is unique in that Dartmouth is the 
first College in the United States to create 
a Chair for teaching world religions, and 
Professor Joshi’s qualifications in this sub- 
ject brought him to the notice of the 
College as the most eligible scholar in the 
subject. 

Miss PRANUJJAM Thakor, Graduate of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
will take up Educational Work in India. 
Miss Pranijjjam Thakoh of Ahmedabad, India 
received her B. S. degree from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, dome time ago, 
and will shortly get her M. A. in education. 

Miss Titakor was educated in India, and 
then went to London in 1919. She took 
the Montessori training course for teachers 
under Dr. Montessori herself, from whom 
she got her diploma at the end of 
1919. Miss Thakoh then joined the 
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Miss Anandi Bai .Toahi 


UDiveisity of LoLdon and thore recoived 
her B.A. and certificate of Journalisin. In 
June 1926, she left London to travel through 
Europe, visiting schools and studying 
teaching methods. She then came to AmOT- 
ca and joined Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University in September of the same year, 
gaining the scholarship of the International 
Institute. By continuous hard work she 
has received her B.S. and will soon get 
her M.A. She plans to leave for India by 
the end of August, so that she may take up 
her work there without delay. ^ , 

Miss Thakor is a very intelligent and 
clear-thinking young woman, intensely 
devoted to her motherland, and determined 
to do as much as she can to advance 
education in India. Miss Thakor is known 
. as an outspoken defender of India at 
Columbia, where she has spoken on India 
on several occasions before her professop 
and classmates, reliably tracing the remarkable 


educational and political advancement of 
Hindu women in recent years. 

She does not by any means deny tho 
groat need for social and educational reforms 
in India. Her vision of just what can be 
done to advance education in India, has 
brought praise and appreciation from her 
professors. Miss Tiiakou has distinguished 
herself by fine scholarship and initiative in 
approaching educational problems, which has 
earned for her not only the goodwill of her 
professors, but also many voluntary letters 
of high recommendation. 

Miss Thakor is very much interested in 
India’s rural educatian and bop<0s to carry 
on her work in village iireas, through village 
schools. The task of such pioneer young 
women of India will be much harder than 
that of their successors, for it is the pioneers 
that must break the ground, endure the 
hardships of organization and bear the bur- 
densome responsibilities of the new order. 




I'OHTKAIT eALLBHT 



Late Dayaram Gidumal of Sind who was a 
Great Philanthropist and Sanskrit and 
Persian Scholar 



Prof. J. J. Cornelius, Formerly Professor at the 
Lucknow University, was entertained at a Farewell 
Dinner, by the Hindustan Association of America 
in reco^snition of his excellent services in> India’s 
cause in the U. S. A. 



Sj Havashankar, a Bardoli leader who has been 
sen'^en^ to su mmthe’ risrjiips imprisonment 
participating in the Satyagraha movement 



Yallabha! Patel the leader of Bardoli Satyagraha 
compaign addressing a meeting of Ryots. 






„ _ . Mr. Sarbani Saliay Ouha Sircar, a distinguished 

Mr, La) Beliari Shah, the Fv-iudi^^ .^'n-.riuiTn- graduate of the Calcutta University, has received 
dent of the Calcutta Blind School, di-u I'-.'-ntly the D. Sc. degree of the London University for 
at the age of 75 his research work in organic chemistry. 
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Lt. Dwijcndranath^ Mukherjee^ who, has been Srimati Mithuben Petit, 'Uii- liter iif a Bombay 
appointed as an Entfineer Sub- Lieutenant, Royal Parsee millionaire and Srimati Blrikiibai Desai who 
Inttian Marine, is the first Indian to net a have joined the holy straggle which their lieroic 
cominissiou in the Royal Navy. sisters at BardoU have been carrying on. 


CAREERS FOR CARROTS 


[Sir .L C. Bose F.RS, the eminent Indian 
ftavani, long known for bis rem.,irkal-le and 
sensational researches into plant lite, observes, 
in his new book Plant Autographs, that, while 
“as regards sensitiveness in ordinary plants we 
can not imagine anything more stolid and unde- 
monstrative than a carrot, it is a revelation to 
find how excitable it is and how vigorous and 
uniform are its successive responses.”] 

The carrot, long has languished as a servile synonym 
r or stolid impassivity, for sloth of mind or limb 
And crude , associations, prejudicial and unfair, 
Have linked it with an unbecoming tint of human hair. 
And yet the carrot, as revealed by the research of 

Bose, 

Is neither undemonstrative in manner nor morose, 
But on the contrary,, a most vivacious little cuss 
And readily responsive to electric stimulus. 

The B. B. C., it seems to me, now that these facts 

are known, 


Are simply bound to send them round the world 

by microphone, 

And add, as special features of the nightly 

“Children's Hour” 

“Talks” with good Uncle Salsify or Aunty 

Cauliflower. 

And yet, 0 Bose, the vista your researches open out 
Fills me with grave misgivings and with dietetic 

doubt ; 

For the hungry vegetarian, in thelightof modern lore. 
Can hardly be distinguished from the savage 

carnivore. 

What fare is left on which humane consumers may 

subsist 

When flesh, fowl, fish, when roots and fruits are 
banished from the Jist;. 
And when at any moment the tidings n^ay arrive 
That the minerals are sensitive, responsive and 

alive ? 

From ''Funoh^y 




A GREAT SITE ;0F MiHlYANA BEDDHISM IN ORISSA 

Bt HARAN CHANDRl CHAKI.iDiR HA 

Lecturer ^ Calcutta University 

4 group of three little kaowa hills in the sculptures that can very well vie, not only 

Cuttack district in Orissa— Lalitagiri, in their size and number, but also in artistic 

Udayagiri and Ratnagiri— have preserved beauty and grandeur with those at any other 

magnificent monuments of Buddhist site in India. The marvellous sculptures on 

^religion and aft, ruins of stupas, shrines and these hills that deserve to be recognised as 



some of the finest art-treasures of India have in India. On Udayagiri again there is a 

remained scattered in obscure and neglected colossal Buddha that in the dignity of its 

^ruins never adequately described or illustrat- pose, in its lion-like body broad at the 

ed. On Lalitagiri there is a colossal statue shoulders, deep in the chest and slim at the 

•of Buddha that In the expression of divine waist, bears comparison with any other re- 

grandeur on its face has but few rivals even presentation of the Great Master of the same 
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SJze and dimensioDS. On Ratnagiri there 
are images of Tara that can claim in their 
ineffably svreet and gracious expression of 
the face an equality with the best of the 
kind known to us. On the same hill there 
are remnants of colossal figures of Buddha — 
huge heads rising about four feet from the 
shoulder to the top of the urna ; the statues 
when in full height were perhaps not exceed- 
ed in stature anywhere outside of Ceylon. 
Bodhisattva images executed in the best 
style of Nalanda abound on all the three 
hills and votive stupas are as plentiful as 
at Mahabodhi. 

The ravages of time and the depredations 
of treasure-seekers and curio-hunters have 
been denuding these hills of their art-trea- 
sures. Only a year ago the magnificent 
Buddha statue on Lalitagiri, worth many 
times its weight in gold, was sold by the 
local Zemindar for the paltry sum of one 
hundred rupees ; but fortunately the pur- 
chaser found it beyond his means to carry 
the colossal figure away and he thanked his 
stars when with great difficulty he succeeded 
in getting back the purchase money from 
the reluctant owner of the hill. 

The great Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
with his eye of genius had discerned the 
beauties of the marvellous monuments on 
these hills, and he speaks enthusiastically of 
them in his inimitable way in his historical 
novel of Sitaram, but its readers perhaps 
thought these eloquent descriptions of the 
ancient glories on these Orissan rocks by 
the great master of Bengali fiction to be 
as much a product of his imagination as the 
rest of the book. More than half a century 
ago, Babu Chandrasekhar Baneiji, Deputy 
Magistrate of Jajpur in the Cuttack district, 
visited some of these places and read a 
paper on them in August, 1870 at a meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal But this 
executive officer, ‘had scaicely any leisure,’ 
as he says, ‘to 'devote to antiquarian research- 
es’ and he observes that his account was 
nothing beyond ‘notes taken from his diary 
of an official tour, ; yet Mr. Banerji’s 
account was fairly good in its own way and 
stimulated the curiosity of Mr. John Beames, 
Magistrate of Cuttack, who in the course 
of his official duties paid a visit to these 
hills five years later and published an 
account in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, in 1875, giving facsimiles of his own 
drawings of the colossal statue of Buddha 
on Udayagiri, of a Bodhisattva on Lalitagiri, 


and besides, of a gateway on the former and 
the remains of a temple on the latter, Thes& 
sketches by Beames did not do any justice 
to these great objects of Orissan art, and 
it is hardly to be wondered at that they 
excited little admiration and failed to attract 
the serious attention of scholars or lovers 
of art. Reproductions of Beames’ drawings 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in his Afitiquities 
of Orissa (Vol. ID did hardly improve matters. 
How much we wish that the Raja had been 
sufficiently stimulated to visit these hills 
himself ! Mr. Birendra Nath Ray, Seoretaiy^ 
Orissa Historical Association, visited these 
places last year (October 1927), and at his 
request myself with Mr. Roy and Mr. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose of Puri formed a party 
to explore these sites. 

These hills can be reached from Dhan- 
mandal station on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway (232 miles from Calcutta and 22 
miles from Cnttiick). Bullock carts or pallets 
are available at Dbanmandal and there is a 
Dak-buugalow at Borchana, two miles by 
the Trunk Road from Dbanmandal. A 
journey of about eight miles takes one to 
Balichandrapur on the river Virupa where 
the roads divide. From this village, 
Lalitagiri Nalitigiri on the map is about 
three miles to the South and Udayagiri 
about four miles and a half towards the 
east. Travelling four miles along the 
road by the side of the irrigation canal 
from Balichandrapur, one reaches the 
Dak-bungalow at Gopalpur or Kharagpur as 
it is called by the people of the locality. 
From Gopalpur bungalow the Udayagiri hill 
is about half a mile to the north and Rat- 
nagiri about three miles to the east, so that 
both of these places are within an easy 
reach from here and Udayagiri occupies a 
central position from which both the other 
hills are visible and we shall begin our 
account with it. 

Udayagiri forms the eastern extremity 
of a small range of hills (marked Asia on the 
maps) in the centre of the Cuttack district. 
It occupies an ideal site for building places 
of worship : from the central peak which 
rises about a thousand feet from the sur- 
rounding plains, are sent out two spurs on 
the two sides of the hill, thus enclosing a 
horse-shoe shaped area, open in the east, 
but closed on the other three sides, Forming, 
a moat, as it were, in front of this great 
semi-circle flowed the river Kalia only 200 
yards from the foot of the hill, when fifty. 
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years ago Mr. Chandrasekhar Banerji 
visited the place, and ran into the Yirupa 
close by, but now it has been almost entire- 
ly silted up leaving swamps and marshes 
that still mark its bed. 

As one stands at the base of the huge 
amphitheatre, facing the terrace above, the 
eye is caught by a large standing image of 
Bodhisattva Padmapani cut in high relief 
on a slab of laterite, now much weathered 
and covered with moss and lichen. The 
broken nose and arms take away from its 
beauty, but the grace and superb dignity 
of its pose are still remarkable. The weli- 
known Buddhist formula ye dliarma heiii- 
^rahhava etc, is incised on the proper 
right side of the head, and a little below at 
the side of the broken right arm is another 
inscription telling us that the statue is the gift 
of Kesava Gupta {Deyadharmoyam Kesava- 
yuptasya). From this spot for some distance 
we can trace a pavement of laterite rising up 
the slope and here Mr. Chandrasekhar Banerji 
found “the place spread with the ruins of 
ancient edifices, the ground plans of which 
might still be traced,” but the ground plans 
are hardly visible now except at a few 
places and even parts of the laterite pave- 
ment have been removed, perhaps for erecting 
the sanctuary built recently by certain 
members of the Mahimanirarijani sect, evi- 
dently a remoant of the Buddhist people of 
old. It stands by the side of an ancient well 
wliich for its size and depth is almost un 
rivalled in this part of India. It is feet 
square and is formed by cutting the laterite 
rock 28 feet from the top to the water-level 
to which a flight of 31 steps lead from 
the terrace sbove. The terrace is entered 
through a gate flanked by two monolithic 
pillars. The water of the well is still very 
good for drinking. On the laterite wall 
flanking the steps and also on the face of 
the arch above the lowest step is incised in 
letters of considerable size that the well 
ivapi) is a gift, of Kanaka Sri Yajrauaga 
(Ranaka Sri Vap'anagasya Vapi). Nothing 
is known about the history of this Yajranaga, 
but he was evidently a local chief as his 
title Ranaka shows, and his proper name 
Yajranaga suggests that most probably he 
was a follower of the Yajrayana cult, a 
development of Mahayana Buddhism. 

We next march up the hill along a path 
I at present flanked on both sides by inniimer 
able broken pieces of sculpture, the debris, 
■of shrines and statues, of walls and stupas 


until we reach another platform where Mr, 
Banerji found that “numbers of gods and 
goddesses engraven on slabs Of different 
shapes were scattered around.” But these 
have now been removed except a group that 
have been lodged inside a temple recently 
constructed by the Babaji at present in charge 
of the Mahima-Niranjani math mentioned 
above, and that are worshipped by the Savara 
ppople living in the neighbourhood. Some of 
the gods have been daubed with Vermillion, 
turmeric and lime beyond recognition and 
it would be sacrilege to remove this paint 
that lies thick over them. 

A little way from this modern Temple 
we came upon the mins of a shrine hidden 
in thick jungle and almost blocked up by 
brambles. Here in a cell measuring about 9 
feet square we came upon a colossal seated 



Colossal Buddha on Udayagiri 


statue of Buddha buried up to the breast 
in earth, but the superb head and the broad 
shoulders standing well out of the mud. We 
employed a number of men to excavate the 
image fully out and took photographs. I 
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appears to have been so buried when Mr. J. 
Beames drew a sketch of it in 1875. 

It represents the Enlightened One seated 
in the Bkumisparsa miidra mih the fingers 
of the nght hand touching the earth and the 
left palm resting on the lap. The stone seat 
is not ornamented. It is about six feet high 
from the seat below to the head ; the face 
itself measures 18 by 17 inches and the 
chest is 3 feet (5 inches broad. The whole- 
figure appears to have been made up in 
several pieces cut out of bluish laterite ; the 
joints are now visible, but they are reported 
to have been not perceptible in 1867 when 
Mr. Banerjee first visited it. The nose has 
been mutilated and the arms have got broken 
owing to the whole shrine with the image 
gradually sinking in the earth, and it is high 
time that proper care was taken to save 
this great souvenir of a glorious period of 
Indian art The mud and dirt carried down 
into the cell by the rains will no doubt undo 
the clearing work done by us. The stone 
walls of the cell as well as the floor are lined 
with bricks of large size as found at Sarnath 
and it was apparently covered by a roof 
standing on pillars that Mr. Baneijee found 
standing at the door of the cell, but which 
now lie prostrate, broken and almost wholly 
buried in the earth blocking the entrance to 
the cell. There was a magnificent gateway 
made up of three rectangular blocks of stone 
richly sculptnred as we find from the drawing 
of Beames who removed it from the site and 
now an ugly ditch marks the spot where it 
stood in front of the shrine. Both Mr. 
Baneiji and Mr. Temple stopped here and 
could not carry their explorations further 
owing to the denseness of the jungle. 

Going a little higher up the hill we meet 
with a standing Bodhisattva image on the 
back of which is incised a fairly large 
inscription of twenty-five lines containing the 
usual ye dharma formula and stating with 
many invocations on Tara. Padma-sambbava 
and other gods of the Mahayana pantheon 
that a Tathagaiadhuhthita dkatugarbha stupa, 
that is a stupa with a relic inside and dwelt 
in by the Tathagata or Buddha was set up 
on the spot. The ruins of a stupa are visible 
not far from the shrine of the colossal 
Buddha. 

The ruins of one other stupa also are 
seen not far from this one ; at one of its 
corners a Bodhisattva statue lies prostrate on 
the earth and to his left is observed an 
early form of the well-known Orissan 


decorative figure of what is called the 
Gajasimha— -a man on a full-size lion standing^ 
on an elephant. At another corner of the 
same stupa there is an image of a Dhyani- 
Buddha in Bhumisparsa-mudra. Evidently 
there was an image at each of the other 
two corners of the stupa also. Perhaps they 
lie buried in the earth or have been, 
removed. 

The site of a third stupa in another parfr 
of the hill is marked by two Bodhisattva? 
images on two sides, one of them sunk up to 
almost the neck in the earth and the other 
yet standing above it, but both of them 
covered by thick brambles. There was visible 
the site of yet a fourth stupa round which 
we found a trench, dug as we learnt, by the 
former Zeminder who removed several statues 
from there and other parts of the hill to his 
house at Kendrapada. 

We also laid bare the pedestal of a 
Buddha statue in what is known as the 
Ardhaparyanka-asana by removing the earth 
in which it was sunk. On the pedestal are 
carved various figures and symbols. There 
must be many other images lying hidden in 
the dense jungle which must be removed iu' 
order that the whole hill night be explored. 
The jangle is not quite safe, as we found in 
one part of it the skeleton of a recently- 
killed cow which the local people told us,, 
a tiger had made a feast of only two weeks 
before our visit to the hill. 

Ascending the hill still higher we found 
on the other side of the hill facing the wes^ 
on a ledge near the top overlooking the 
river Virupa and the plains above it, a group- 
of live figures sculptured in relief on the 
living rock by the side of a cave and with a 
votive stupa standing in front. On the 
extreme left a large Bodhisattva image is 
cut in relief with the ye dharma formula 
inscribed on its immediate left and on its 
right the statement that it was a gift of one 
Simpaka or Simyaka (Deyadharmoyam 
Shnpakasya or Simyaliosya). To its right is 
a Dhyani-Buddha figure and next is cut in 
very low relief a representation of a stupa, 
that is dimly perceptible. Beside it is a 
goddess and next comes again a Bodhisattva 
image followed by a god surrounded by 
fourteen figures. All these images have been 
painted with vermillion and in some cases a 
ridge has been formed on the forehead with, 
it seemed, a mixture of lime and vermillioi^ 
so that it looks like the prominent superciliary 
ridge of the Neanderthal man of the palu>^ 
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oDtologists. I was removing somo of these 
exoresoencea when the Oriya oooly who 
acoompanied us protested against the sacrilege, 
so that I bad to desist. The face of the 
highly interesting image surrounded by a 
group of gods that we have referred to above 
is entirely hidden from view. The images 
however, are not at present worshipped by 
the Hindis of the locality who are apathetic 
towards them, but by the aboriginal Savaras 
who have given fanciful names to almost all 
the images on the hill and connected them 
with their own legends. This would be an 
interesting study by itself, but it would be 
out of place here. 

Seven miles from Udayagiri is Lalitagiri, 
in local parlance called Nalitigiri which 
name it bears on the survey maps. Here is 
a large number of finely executed Bodhisattva 
images and other gods and goddesses, but 
the most commanding figure is the magnificent 
colossal statue of seated Buddha we have 
already referred to. It measures b feet 3 
inches from the waist to the top of the unia 
on the top of the head, the breadth across 
the shoulders being 3 feet 3 inches and the 
breadth across the knees 5 feet 572 inches. 
The height of the head from the shoulder to 
the top of the urna is 2 feet 2 inches. Not 
withstanding this great size, the limbs 
show beautiful proportions and the face 
as we have already said, is shining with 
divine splendour and beauty. Like the 
Udayagiri Buddha, this one also shows the 
Bkumispars(p mudra. On this hill also the 
monks of the Mahiraa-Niranjani sect have 
established their monastery and they have 
done soncie good work by building a shade 
over the Buddha statue and protecting many 
other images of Bodhisattvas and other 
deities by placing them in niches in the 
walls of a temple that they have recently 
constructed out of the old materials that 
lie scattered on the hill. The door with its 
beautifully carved jambs have fine panels 
at the base and the whole has been bodily 
transferred from the ruins of an old shrine. 
It will be observed in the photographs of 
some of the images that they stand under 
Saracenic arches ; these are quite modern 
and have nothing to do with the old tem- 
ples beyond the fact that the stones are 
taken from them. The Bodhisattva figures 
on this hill have a soft beauty which distin- 
guishes them from those on Udayagiri 
where all the images including the colossal 
Buddha are characterised by an austere 


grandeur and sublimity as compared with the 
former. We find here an image of Kfivera the 
god of wealth, sitting with his foot on jars 
of gold. Of another Buddha statue only 
the feet remain with the pedestal which is 
decorated with a very beautifully carved 
lotus scroll. A little below the terrade 
where stands the colossal Buddha statue, 
there is a temple which also is built on 
theTuins of an older shrine and is reported 
to contain the goddess Basnli. Several 
large Bodhisattva images lie seattered about 
this temple. We observed some smaller 
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images in the village lower down the hill, 
near a temple of Siva. Votive stupas, we 
found, are being used everywhere in the 
village as Tulasi-mamhas. Some of the 
images have tlie formula Ye Dhav'tna etc, 
engraved on them in the same character as 
in the inscriptions on the Udayagiri hill. 

One noticeable feature about Lalitagiri 
is that the images appear to have been 
mostly carved out of the local stone— the 
Atgarh sandstone as it is called by the 
Indian geologists, and there are quarries on 
the hills worked even at the present day. 
Moreover, there are about fifty families of. 
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stone masons still living in the village, on 
th© southern slope of the hill and we learnt 
that some of them in recent times were 
looked upon as of the first rank among the 
temple-builders of Orissa, and they have 
among (hem many works on the Silpasastra 
relating to the building of temples. But 
many of these stone masons do not find 
sufficient work at present to earn a living 
wage as respectable artisans and are 4st 
degenerating into mere drudges whose 
services are utilised in metalling roads. 

Before leaving this hill I should mention 
that we found on it a railing pillar-piece 
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with one full central socket and two half- 
sockets, one at each end and besides, we 
discovered a headless image possessing 
characteristic Jaina features. 

Coming to Ratnagiri, the most prominent 
objects here are the exquisitively charming 
images of the goddess Tara and the huge 
heads that must have belonged to colossal 
statues of Buddha that had no rivals on 
the other two hills. One of these heads 
measured above 46 inches from the shoulder 


to the top of the urna and 29 inches from 
the chin to the base of the hair-knots. The 
circumference round the forehead from ear 
to ear measured about 70 inches, leaving 
the back of the head which is not carved. 
There is a slightly larger head executed in 
a better style used in making up a step on 
the side of the hill. It should be rescued 
from this position and properly protected. 
Heads, a little smaller than these tVro, were 
also seen lying near an old temple which 
here still stands erect and contains an 
image that is even now worshipped as 
Mahakala. A Brahmin family that claim to 
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have come from Bengal and settled here 
are entrusted with the worship of the 
deity. 

A remarkable figure on this hill is an 
image of the goddess Tara round which on 
three sides are represented in separate 
panels various perils under which a wor- 
shipper would seek the protection of the 
goddess. There is another image of thet 
goddess in the same style though a little 
inferior to it in the perfection of its tech- 
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Bhairava on Ratnagiri 


nique. But the former image is a perfect 
work of art. Here also there are some 
Bodhisattva images executed in a good 
style ; some of them are lying in ditches 
and unless recovered soon are in danger of 
being destroyed. An excellent statue of 
Tara has only recently lost its head as 
the freshness of the scar on the neck, 
showed, and the finely modelled torso that 
now remains speaks of its great artistic 
value. There is a dancing Bhairava that 
seems to be the prototype of the Nataraja 
and a very beautiful Buddha with a crown 
on the bead. Innumerable votive stupas 
lie seattered about on the top of the ridge 
and many have been utilised for planting 
the sacred Tulasi in the village now standing 
on the slope of the hill. There are many 
other statues of gods and goddesses, some 
of them still standing whole, but many in 
various stages of destruction. Besides, valu- 



Godcless on Lalitagiri 

able images have, we were told, been 
recently sold away by the local Zemindar. 

On all these hills or round about them, 
there must be now many ancient works of 
art, buried in the earth, or hidden in the 
jungle, and they may rival, or even surpass 
those that have been described above. They 
loudly call upon us of the present genera- 
tion to bring them out of their obscurity 
and give them the place which they so 
rightly deserve. Those that ate a’oove the 
earth at present, are in danger of being lost, 
of being transfer! ed to foreign countries or 
private residences. The Archaeological depart- 
ment must therefore, without the loss of 
time, take up the work of thoroughly explor- 
ing these hills that form one of the major 
sites of Buddhist art in India and of protec- 
ting these great monuments which not only 
Orissa, but the whole of India will take 
pride in when it knows them. 




BANARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


South African Native College 
At Fort Hare 

Mr. V. S. C. Father— Yice President, Natal 
Indian Congress, Writes: — 

One of the advantaares of the Capetown Agree- 
ment is that the Union Q'overnment has agreed 
to consider the (iuestion of improving facilities for 
higher Education for Indian students at Fort Hare. 
This has brought a storm of protest from the 
die-hards of the Indian Community in South Africa. 
But curious’ y enough such protests have created a 
mixed feeling in India as to the feasibility or 
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otherwise of this scheme. The institution is about 
80 miles from Port Elizabeth and the nearest 
Railway Station, Alice, is about two miles from 
Fort Hare. As one who recently visited the 
College and made a careful study of the proposi ■ 
tion, 1 can say that the situation of the institution 
cannot be sMr|.u«;rted The main Hall, hostels and 
other biiildintrs which have been recently erected 
are well^ planned and scrupulously clean. As the 
College is estahlislied primarily for the benefit of 
the Native Races of South Africa the food and 
other arrangements are made to suit their require- 
ments, and in view of the narrow circumstances 
of just the bare necessaries of life 

are iinVi.Kil Th*- following is a week’s dieting 


for the students and it will give the reader an 
idea of the food provided by the institution 

Breakfast: 

All days. 

Mealie meal porridge with sugar. 

Brown Bread (8 oz ) 

Tea. 

Midday Meal: Monday, Wednesday. Friday: 

Beans, samp or maize or rice (White). 

Gravy with vegetanles when possible. 

Amasi (sour milk) ‘V* pint per head. 

Tuesday and Thnrs,i,i,f ■ 

Mutton { V 2 lb. per head), samp, rice, potatoes, 
gravy. 

Saturday and Sunday: 

Beef, samp, rice, beans. 

Supper: 

Bread (8 oz.) with fat instead of butter. 

Jam, twice monthly. 

When possible, fruit occasionally in season. 

Both the Principal and the Warden are 
prepared to meet the wishes of the Indian Students 
as regards their food provided a sufficient number 
of them join the institution. In fact they have 
asked us to send them a bag of rice and some 
Indian recepies so that they may give it a trial. 
The main objection of our friends is not directed 
against the Institution or its food and dormitory 
arrangements, but against co-education with the 
Native. They further maintain that because the Native 
is not treated by the authorities as be ought to be, 
co-education with him means simply subjecting 
the Indian to all the indignities to which the 
Native is put to- 

In the matter of Education, the Native of 
South Africa is pkced far above the level of the 
Indian and Fort Hare which is subject to the 
provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1923 
could be compared favourably with any other 
European institution of the kind in South Africa. 

Indians of respectable parentage in the Union 
have already made use of it and many of them have 
done well. Some of them have taken their degrees 
there and others, having taken their part courses 
there, have proceeded to England to complete 
their studies. None of these stadents have suffered 
any loss of dimity but on the contrary those, who 
have gone through a course of training at Fort 
Hare, speak in the highest terms of the facilities 
and tuition given there. They have a very great 
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regard for the institution and would resent anything 
being said against this educational centre.” 

Indian Education and Arya Samaj in Fiji 

Shriyut Amiohand Yidyalankar, teacher 
Gurukala Nasova, Fiji Islands writes in one 
of his articles : — 

“There is a general want of education 
among our people here in Fiji Islands. The 
Fijians are much better placed in this 
respect. They have their schools in almost 
every village and more than 76 per cent of 
them are literate. The reasons of illiteracy 
in the Indian population are not difficult to 
find. It was only eight years ago that the 
Indians were freed from indenture slavery, 
which had a considerable demoralising effect 
upon their life and character. Fortunately 
things are changing now and it is a change 
for the better. It is remarkable that the Indian 
population of Fiji possesses general knowledge 
of Hindi. Madrasis and Punjabis, Hindus 
and Muslims, love Hindi and it has become 
their common language in Fiji. In the Indian 
schools it is a compulsory subject. There is 
only one Government school for Indians in 
Fiji, the rest are aided or private institutions. 
The Government school contains 70 students 
and it is doing its work satisfactorily. 

Andrews’ school at Nadi is making rapid 
progress under the able guidance of Dr. 
Devsagayam and Mr. Dukh Haran. Good 

educational work is being done by the 

Mahasangam of Mr. Naidu. The schools 
conducted by this Sangam have an arrange- 
ment for teaching Hindi also. 

I must mention here with gratitude the 
educational work done by the Christian 

Mis-sionaries. It was they who opened 
schools for Indian boys when there was no 
arrangement for it. Most of our educated 
people of the present day w'ere educated in 
these mission schools. These schools are 
still continuing their useful work and it is to 
be hoped that they will play an important 
part in the great educational work lying 
before us. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the 
problem of education is receiving consider- 
able attention in Fiji. Indians in Fiji are 
now determined to educate their children 
and they are prepared to spend money for 
it. Bashishtha Muni — a Sadhu—started several 
^schools here. They are being conducted 
satisfactorily and new schools are being 
opened. 

The work done by the Arya Samaj for 
29-14 
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the education of Indian children in Fiji 
deserves every praise at the hands of those 
who are sincerely desirous to see our people 
in these islands educated. The Arya Samaj 
is conducting many schools, the Gurukula 
at Nasova being important among them. Mr. 
Gopendra Narayan, who has now returned 
to India, worked for this institution for 
nearly three years and under his able 
guidence the Gurukula made considerable 
progress. He was also able to persuade 
some Fiji people to send their children to 
India for education About fifty boys and girls 
have already gone from these islands to India 
for this purpose. A Gurukula for the girls 
is also to be opened at Suva and Shrimati 
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Dayavati, wife of Thakiir Sardar Singh, has 
agreed to conduct it. 

“The Gurukula at Nasova has 127 boys on 
its roll and there ate twenty-one Fijian 
boys also receiving education along with the 
Indians. In fact, one of the Fijian boys was 
anxious to proceed to India for education 
but the Fiji Government did not give him 
the required permission. Physical cnlture 
is not neglected and there are two football 
teams one consisting of the Indian boys and 
the other of the Fijians. Every effort is 
being made to teach the boys self-reliance 
and self-control, there are only two servants 
for kitchen work etc, while tno.st of the other 
work is being done by the boys themselves.” 

We must congratulate the Aryasamajists 
of Fiji for the useful work that they have 
been doing for the education of Indian 
children in Fiji and we hope there will be 
perfect co-operation and a healthy spirit of 
comradeship between different societies 
working for this cause in those Islands. 

At a time when some of nur countrymen 
in South Africa consider it below their 
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dignity to get their children educated at 
Fort Hare College — an iDstitution for the 
AMcans— it is really inspiring to learn 
that as many as twenty one Fijian boys 
are being educated at the Aryasamaj Guru- 
kula in Fiji. We must stand for inter- 
national fellowship and they are really the 
greatest enemies of Indians abroad who 
advocate any colour prejudice against the 
native races of the colonies. 


Racial Segregation in Mombasa 

The abandonement of racial segregation 
was perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
the White Paper of 1923, which betrayed 
Indian interests in Kenya in many ways. 
Now the decision of the Kenya Government 
to sell by auction certain plots of land in 
Mombasa town and to restrict the» right of 
purchase and occupation to Europeans only 
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Farewell to the girls going to India for 
education 
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Boys and teachers of Garakula at Nasova (Fiji) 


means that the Kenya Government is follow- 
ing a policy of racial segregation in 
complete disregard of even the White Paper 
of 1923. It is to be noted that the ex-enemy 
aliens of European descent are entitled to 
purchase and occupy these plots while we 
Indian subjects of His Majesty cannot do 
so ! This is how we are treated in the 
British Empire. 

Communalism in Colonies 

We have been delighted to read the 
following views of our contemporary, 
the Indian of Singapore, on the question of 
communal representation in the councils 

We deplore very much the attempt on the 
part of the High Commissioner in im porting 
religions issues into a purely political question. 
The canker of religious communalism has played 
its havoc across the Bay and though there are 
to*day welcome signs of a ' im ■■ • between 

the two biggest oommunitie:- li-j-.i • he ravages, 
the gha tly legacy of an incidious policy, wrought 
by the demon of religious communalism cannot be 
easily forgotten. On the other hand, they should 
afford a lesson to Indian overseas. In our attempts 
to build a community we should place the 
ideal, the grand ideal of a united Indian 
nationality before os. We are glad to 
observe that as far as possible, this ideid 


has always been kept up by oar countrymen in 
these parts. The commaaity, therefore, ought to 
resist, with all the power at their commaud, any 
attempt from outside to break that ideal. To those 
Hindus, who might have viewed His Excellency’s 
pronoimcement with feelings of joy, and we do not 
deny th-* » uf ri'irrow and, in some 

cases, ijUtiii- -niiu'ied Ilif'lM'-’. we say: Do not 
take advantage of the fact that your oreJigioniHts 
form the majority of the Indian <;orniuiiuiiy. You 
are Indians first and Hindus (ifierwards” 

The wholesome advice given tu the Hindus 
of the F. M. S. may well be followed by our 
countrymen in other colonies also. 

Mehta Jaimini in Fiji 

The Fiji Times and Herald makes the 
following commeut on one of the lectures of 
Mehta Jaimini, Yedic missionary, who has 
gone to Fiji Islands on a lecture tour : — 

The lecturer appears to be well-informed, 
having up-to-date knowledge of modem discoveries 
and has a wonderful memory. The method of 
delivering and handing the subjeot was interesting 
and attractive. Fiji no doubt longed to hear such 
learned lectures full of solid material free from 
sectarianism and oommunai feelings. 

‘'The lecturer in oomparinir the Philosophy of 
three important religions did not attack any 
religion or hurt the feelings of any/community. 
He explained the dogmas of other religions, com-- 
paring them, with Vedic creed and dogmas, in a 
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Syt Ram Narayan. Secretary, Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha. Fiji 


philosophical manner. Oa the whole,’ the lectare 
! was very interesting: successful and to the point.’’ 

We congratulate Mehata Jaimini for adopt- 
iog the right way of religious preaching 
a ad hope that his example will be followed 
by his co-religionists in the colonies. 

Need of an Overseas Information 
Bureau in India 

The number of educated Indians anxious 
to emigrate to colonies in search of employ- 
ment in educational and social fields is 
increasing rapidly and we receive a number 
of letters from them every week. They want 
all sorts of information about the colonies 
and it is very difficult to give them expert 
guidance in these matters. It is a work 
which requires organisation and must not 
be done individually in a haphazard way. 
Educated Indians who go to the colonies 
will some day become the leaders of our 
compatriots abroad and it is necessary to be 
careful in their selection. An undesirable 
man of no principles may do a lot of 
mischief there and may ruin the work of 
many years in a few months only. Will 
our national organisations give some time 
to this important problem V The work of 
creation of Greater India can and should 
continue simultaneously with our work tor 
the liberation of India. 


TWO QUEENS 

(Translated from, the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Oat of creation’s churned cosmic sea 
Rose two queenly forms from the couch of 

the deep : 

One, Urvasi the fair, the queen 
Of the world’s kingdom of desire, 

The dancer in heaven ; 

The other, Lakshmi, the giver of good, 

The mother of the universe. 

The queen of heaven. 

One breaks the saint’s meditation 
And, filling with wild laughter’s fiery wine 
The cup of March, steals 
The heart and soul 
And soatters them with both hands 
In the flowered delirium of the spring, 


In the red passion of the poppy and the rose, 

In the song of sleepless youth. 

The other brings them back in the dewy bath 

of tears, 

In gentle thoughts ; 

In the fullness of autumn’s golden fruitful 

peace ; 

In the cool draught of the blessings of the 

world. 

Brings them back in the calm, nectar-sweet 
Smile of beauty ; 

Gently she brings them back to the temple 

of the Infinite, 

At the holy confluenoe of the streams 
Of Life and Death. 




Is India Growing Richer or Poorer ? 

]\Ir. C. N. Vakil writes in Young India 
that “the answer to the question whether 
India is richer or poorer to-day than she 
’was, say 25 years or a longer period ago, 
involves statistical investigations of an extre- 
mely complicated nature. The Indian Econo- 
mic Enquiry Committee, presided over by 
Sir M, Visveswaraya, recently reported about 
the inadequacy of the material for an 
accurate conclusion on the subject even for 
recent years.' They have suggested elaborate 
changes for overhauling the machinery of 
collecting statistical data which would be 
useful for such and allied purposes. But 
these recommendations have been shelved”. 

Inspite of the inadequacy of requisite 
materials, estimates have been made from 
time to time of the average annual income 
of Indians per head. These estimates must 
be taken with great caution, because, says 
Mr. Vakil, in addition to the inadequacy of 
the statistical data on which they are based, 
the method employed in each case is 
different. These estimates are given below. 


Year 

Average income per head Author 

in British India 

1871 

Rs, 20 

Dadabnai Naoroji 

1881 

., 27 

Sir David Barbour 

1901 

.80 

Lord Curzon 

1911 

„ .50 

Mr. Findlav Shirras 

1921 

„ 74 

Mr. K. J. Khambatta 


Mr. Vakil’s comments on this table are 
as follows 

The increase in the per head income as seen 
in this table is, however, not real. What we 
want is to ascertain the growth, if any, in the 
real wealth of the people, as measured in consum- 
able commodities. In order to convert the nominal 
money Income into real income, we must have 
.^resort to the index numbers of the geneial price 
level in the country during these years, which 
will tell us the purchasing power of the rupee at 
each of these different dates and thus enable us 
to make a proper comparison of these figures. 

The index numbers of prices in India are given 


in the following table along with the average 
income: 


5 ear 

Per head income 

Index Nos of 


Rs. 

prices 

1871 

20 

9.8 

1881 

27 

100 

1891 

not known 

no 

1901 

30 

120 

1911 

50 

140 

1921 

74 

378 (1920) 


Wo know that prices have fallen in India vsince 
1921 and the index number for a recent year, say 
1927, would therefore be smaller. But the per 
head income would also be smaller in almost the 
same proportion, because it measures the produc- 
tion of all goods in the country in terms of money 
by means of current prices. The only difference 
will bo that duo to a material increase or decrease 
in the volume of production in recent years as 
thil in 1921. Hut we can safely ignore 
III*' diiVifU'-t* and pay that the tendency shown 
in the above figures is generally true to-day. 

The estimate fur 1881 was the first made 
officially and if we therefore take it as the basis 
of comparison, we shall be erring on the safe side. 
On the basis we find that the money income 
increases from Rs. 27 in 1881 to Rs. 74 in 1921 
or in the proportion of 100 to 274. During 
the same period rupee prices have increased from 
100 to 878. This means that in order to have the 
same real income in 1921 as in 1881 we must 
have Rs. 378 in 1921 as against Rs. 100 in 1881. 
We find, however, that we have only Rs. 274 in 
1921 as against the required sum of Rs. 378, which 
shows that the average Indian is poorer to-day to 
the extent of 1 - 274/378 or nearly 2/7, or we are 
poorer to-day tlian 40 or 50 years ago. 


“The Allejfed Land grabbing Propensities 
of the European Powers’^ 

The Bengal Administration Report for 
1926-1927 has the following on Babu Sarat 
Chandra Chattel jee: 

The most popular novelist. Babu Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, found a new vent for his morbid 
sentimentalism in a bitterly virulent attack on the 
alleged land-grabbing propensities of the European 
powers and the suspected political aims of the 
various Christian Missions in Asia. 
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That “alleged” is exquisite ! 

Perhaps the writer of the Report suspected 
that Great Britaic might be iocluded amoug 
the European powers. But who does not 
know that the inhabitants of that island have 
never been guilty in their history of land- 
grabbing? 

In the year 1866 Messrs. William Black- 
wood and Sods of Edinburgh and London 
published a book entitled ‘The Company and 
the Crown” by the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell- 
Thuriow. This author was not a Little 
Englander. For he wrote in his book with 
reference to the Punjab : 

Such a country, so inhabited, surely was a 
worthy object of ambition for a man who seemed 
to have adopted as a rule of guidance the elemen- 
tary doctrine of the fifteenth century, “that the 
heathen nations of the world were lawful spoil and 
prey,” and that the right of native Indians was 
subordinate to that of the first Christian conqueror, 
whose paramount claim excluded that ot every 
other civilised nation, and gradually extinguished 
that of the natives. 

This proves that the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell- 
Thurlow was an imperialist. Nevertheless the 
following paragraph relating to earth-hunger 
is to be found in his book : 

A recent writer has informed us that “there is a 
malady common to savages in certain parts of the 
world termed ‘earth- hunger.’ It provokes an in- 
cessant cravi. g for clay, a species of food that 
fails to satisfy the appetite and impairs the 
power of digestion.” The East India Company 
suffered from this dire disorder for upwards of a 
century ; and since it has been deemed that the 
excesses recorded in this chapter were those 
which ultimately proved fatal to its life, it is to 
be sincerely prayed for that the Crown, wiser 
than its predecessor, may, in the woids of the 
writer above quoted, “now cease to make nobles 
landless” and to increase the sum of Asiatic 
misery. 

Subsequent history shows that the British 
Crown has not been less earth-hungry than 
the East India Company. 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose paid a compulsorily 
brief visit to his native land after an 
absence of about a quarter of a century. He 
did no harm to anybody here. From the biggest 
to the smallest bureaucrat, nobody felt that 
his life or limb was in jeopardy so long as 
this visitor from America was in India. 
Still he could not obtain any assurance from 
the tin-gods of Simla that he would be 
allowed to come to this country again, either 
as a traveller or as a permanent inhabitant 
It is not known for what high crimes and 


misdemeanours he is being persecuted by^ 
the British and Indo-British bureaucracy/ It 
was once ruthoured that his great offeuoe 
was that he got natnralized io America 
during the War. But so were numerous 
other persons, who were Europeans, many 



Dr, and Mrs. Sudhindra Bose 


' Britons being among them. It is not knowu 
that they have been prevented from visiting 
the lands of their birth or settling there for 
good, whenever they liked. So Dr. Bose is 
evidently being punished for being a browa 
man, not a pale pink one, and because he 
bad the misfortune to be born a Britisli 
suited and probably thought he could be free 
by becoming an American citizen. But the 
British people and government believe in 
Caste — once a (British) subject, always a 
(British) subject. As the holy Brahmins of * 
India believe that a boru Budra cannot 
become a Brahmin, so the white Brahmins 
of Britain believe that a political Sudra olf 
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India must not belong to the class of political 
Brahmins of iEnrope and America^ 


Deshbandhu Memorial 

Mr. Sris Chandra Cbatterjee’s design of 
the maible memorial of Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das, to be erected at the Hindu cremation 
ground at Kalighat, has met with general 
appreciation. Prof. Amulya Cbaran Vidya- 
bhushan thus concludes his article on it in 
the Calcutta Municipal Gazette 

The new and admirable type of architecture 
introduced by the architect-artist Sris Chandra 
depends for the element of stability largely on the 
co-operation of the public in imparting to it a 
bswis that it demands. We are grateful to him for 
iliiN brill; irii production, which is an important 
. to modern Indian Architecture. The 

architect has practically proved by his inspiration 
and actual demonstration that mere theorizing will 
not improve the art of the country. Demonstration 
is absolutely imperative- The Baroda and Raj- 
putana Schools of Arts have become successful in 
their attempts after strenuous efforts. According 
as they thrive, the other arts and crafts revive, 
live and develoo to the needs of the nation and 
the country. Such has been and is in practice in 
those countries. But poor Bengal lags behind. 
Unless and until our people will aspire and 
endeavour for the development of indijimous archi- 
tecture, the revival of other allied arts li:e 
sculpture and painting cannot be expected. 


Indian Influences in Asiatic Art 

The London Times wrote some time 
ago 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband 
presided at the annual meeting of the India 
Society, at 21, Cromwell-road and announced plans 
for the coming year for a considerable extension 
of scope, without, however, the society losing its 
original character. He pointed out that, as a 
natural result of their researches into the connexi- 
ons between the art of India and the surrouDding 
countries, as exemplified by the survey entitled 
“Influences of India Art” the society would now 
include in its currichlum of lec^tures and publica- 
tions studies of the art and literature of Java. Siam, 
ludo-China, Afghanistan, Persia, and the Middle 
E^t. Arrangements were now being completed 
to supply through the society’s journal, Indian Art 
and Le/fera.infoimation on art and on archaeological 
research in those countries as well as in India. 
It had been decided not to change the name of the 
society, specially as Indian culture was in fact the 
centre from which there radiated the influence 
which effected profoundly the surrounding coun- 
tries, which in turn exercised no small influence 
*on India. 

, , The High Commissioner for India, the Persian 
Mmister, Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda 
Ooomaraswamy, and Dr. Denman W. Rose were 


elected vice-presidents. After the , annual meeting 
Mrs. Francis Ayscoogh gave an illustrated lecture 
on “Indian Links with Chinese Painting.” 


Noguchi’s Discevery of Germ of Trachoma 

Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the distinguished Japanese 
investigator of the Rcckeioller Tn‘*titute for Medio^ 
Research, recently dead, dis 'cvi-r^^d the germ which 
causes i- rip infectious disease of the eyelids 
in Am*^: m 

“Whether or not the parasite is related toiforms 
of trachoma other than that occurring in American 
Indians remains, of course, to be determined by 
isolation of the microrganism from cases in other 
localities, and possibily also by serologic examina- 
tions.” he says. . 

The discovpry of this parasite is considered 
hi u-'P- il circles to be one of outstanding 
. Ml, II. ..iis to scientific mpdeciue m 1927, and 
adds another to the list of Dr. Noguchi’s aehieve- 
monts, which include the discovery of the cause 
of general paralysis, or softening of the brain. 
He is famed also for his yellow fever researches 
and research work on other subjects. 

The investigator checked up on his trachoma 
work by the experimental production of a tracno- 
ma like condition in monkeys by ^ means of a 
microorganism which he had isolated from 
American Indian trachoma. 


Why Ibn Saud Must Not have 
Mesopotamia 

An American paper writes; — 

For at least 6,000 years the tribesmen of Ara- 
bia’s arid center have looked down covetously 
on the green fields of Mesopotamia. 

That fertile land of the two rivers is safest 
when she is most desolate, For seven centuries 
before the present one she had little worth Stealing. 
Now the Irak government of King Feisal and his 
British adviser has brought back a measure of pros- 
perity As was already ancient history when Abraham 
lived at Ur, this ]>rosperity has not passed un- 
noticed in the tents of the Arabs. It is doubtfur 
if any potentate of Arabia, even one far stronger 
than Ibn Saud, could have held back his hungry 
tribesmen from visible loot Among desert peoples 
green is all too surely the c‘olor of jealousy, for 
it is that of the coveted fields. 

If Irak stood alone she might be grievously iu 
danger. Cities train few warriors like the graduates 
of desert schools and the rich merchants of Baby- 
lonia have lost everything many times before. But 
Irak is no longer alone and what saves her is her 
air. Whatever Great Britain might be inclined to 
do for other reasons, there is one novelty of the 
modern world which affects profoundly the posi- 
tion of Mesopotamia. A glance at a map makes it 
clear. The broad plains of Irak are an essential 
way station on the air route from Europe to the 
East. The defeat of the tribesmen of Ibn Saud 
is to be managed, it appears, by aircraft. It is also 
aircraft that make it necessary. Perhaps Western 
civilization might let Ibn Saud and his desert 
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riders have the green fields that they covet ; it 
does not dare to j^ive them the laodiog fields to 
whicb, it may be, they give no thought at all 

So, the reason why Mesopotamia must not 
be either absolutely independent or under 
non-British control is that she lies along 
Britain’s air route to India. The subjection 
of certain other Asiatic peoples is necessary for 
keeping India in bondge. If India became 
free, that would mean freedom for other 
Asiatic peoples also. 


Hidden Citadel of Lost Hindu Tribe 
Found in Siam 

A citadel which once was the home of possibly 
1,000,000 persons lies unexplored in the heart of 
a tiger-infested jungle in Siam, according to 
Robert J Casey, author and traveller. Casey believes 
he is the only white man to have seen this place 
and he feels that within its lofty halls there may 
lie an answer to the mystery of the Khmers, a 
Hindu tribe that flourished in Indo-China between 
the fifth and eleventh centuries and then dis- 
appeared. ' . , , 

He takes no credit for finding it, saying that 
had not the French archaeologists working in that 
section discovered more than sixty deserted 
temples buried under luxuriant ^ jungle growths, 
he would never have located the citadel. 

Bamboo trees have almost entirely hidden the 
place, while the moat has become alive with huge 
crocodiles. It was the presence of these animals 
that kept him from attempting to get into the 
citadel itself. , ^ 

“I am certain it must have housed 1,000,000 
persons,” he said. “In the temples that must be 
inside the walls there m^y still be the treasures 
of ttDcient centuries, and possibly there are more 
complete records of the civilization these people 
developed. Even the mystery of their disappeara- 
nce may be found.” 

Casey said the Khmers had been attacked and 
driven out of Indo-China by the Chams, a Siam- 
ese tribe that later suffered the same fate from 
other enemies. The Khmers. however, when they 
left that part of the world, disappeared. 

The Khmers, he said, were originally a Hindu 
people, but -when ^ they settled ^ in ^ Siam they 
developed an indigenous civilization. Records 
of this have been found in the temples, Casey 
said, but the story of the people is still far from 
complete. 

Kenya Indians’ Stand— An Object Lesson 
For Indian Nationalists 

A Nairobi despatch to the London Times 
gave some time ago the following most 
interesting news item 

“A Conference, representing the whole of the 
Indian Community in Kenya, has unanimously 
rejected the Governor’s invitation to renewed re- 
presentation in the Legislature on a nomination 
basis. 


“The Indians refused to put forward candidates 
at the recent General Election because the 
registers are communal and they demand common 
franchise with Europeans.” 

Indian political leaders with oommanal 
bias should carefully note the above despatch. 
The Indians in Kenya want a common 
franchise with Europeans and do not want 
to have commuoalism foisted on thexq. They 
want to exercise their rights as human 
beings. Indian Nationalists should to 
follow the examples of the Indians in Kenya 
and adopt the attitude of no-communalism in 
Indian political life. Communal representa- 
tion in Indian provincial and central legisla- 
tures is a curse ; aud all sincere lodiau 
nationalists should exercise their best efforts 
to abolish it. In this connection it may be 
said that those Indians who want to have 
some form of indirect communalism and 
preference for Indian Moslems, under the 
pretext of Hindu- Moslem unity, are doing 
a distinct dis-service to the cause of Indian 
nationalism. 

T. D. 


Indian Universitieb and the Need of 
Study of Foieign Languages 

Under the heading of “An Institute of 
Linguists,” the Daily Teleg^'aph (London) 
publishes the following interesting letter : — 

Sir—The welcome revival in trade emphasises 
the necessity of increasing the number of compe- 
tent linguists. Englishmen rarely speak an addi- 
tional language really fluently. Catalogues destin- 
ed for foreign countries continue to be printed in 
oni-lingual form, and enterprising competitors 
secure our business. Educational and other 
establishments hold examinations. What is wanted 
in London is an Institute of Linguists, ultimately 
to become the Imperial headquarters of the lan- 
guage world, where linguistic candidates would 
be examined by experts and receive the institute’s 
diplomas. It is true, there is some- 

thing of this kind in the Midlands, but on the 
executive of the institute I suggest there would 
be those wliose names are world-famous as lingu- 
ists. Doctors and other professional men have 
their own diplomas ; why not foreign correspon- 
dents, interpreters, and etc. ? Employers would 
then be protected by employing only those whose' 
proficiency is evidenced by the diploma of the 
Institute of Linguists— 

Yours, &c.. N. ST. BARBE SLADEN. 

It is certain that British University 
students and businessmen are more familiar 
with foreign languages, such as German,^ 
French, Spanish, Russian, Italian, Japanese 
and Chinese, than the students of Indian 
Universities and Indian businessmen. Indian. 
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Tjoiveraities shouldl ©ocourage study of 
foreign langnages io additioQ to EogUsh. 

T. D, 


An American View of British Protectorate 
on Egypt 

At times American papers, through ins- 
pired artKles and editorials, present excellent 
and authentic views on British world 
policies. The following editorial, from one 
of the foremost American dailies of New 
York, throws an interesting light on the 
Egyptian situation !— 

A deadlock is on again in Egypt between 
native and British interests. These are extremely 
hard to reconcile, because both the Egyptians and 
the^ British authorities are contending for things on 
which there is little possibility of immediate 
compromise. Great Britain will continue to guard 
her rights in the Suez Canal and her vital commu- 
nication with India, and the Far East and Australia. 
The Egyptians are set on obtaining fuller recog- 
nition of thoir nationality and soveiguty. Besides 
thsy shrink from surrendering control of the Nile 
by yielding their claim on the Sudan. The Nile is 
Egypt. The prosperity of the country depends on 
continued enjoyment of the . Nile’s fertilizing 
floods. 

Before the great war Egypt was nominally a 
Turkish dependency. Great Britain exercised 
control in Cairo through au advisor to the Khevive. 
A protectorate was iu force during the war. Egypt 
was released from Turkish suzerainty. After the 
peace a native Kingdom was proclaimed, with a 
special relationship to Groat Britain under a 
scheme of alliance. The governmental settings 
have altered, but actual control remains about the 
same. Since the rejection of the new draft of a 
treaty of alliance the British government has gone 
back to the Declaration of February 28, 1922. as 
the chart of policy in Egypt— which means, per- 
haps, that negotiations for permanent terms of 
alliance will be begun again as present irritations 
die away. 

Britain as a protector or Britain as an ally is 
in Egypt to stay. The canal and the Sudan pro- 
blem have to be worked out. Egypt is a sovereign 
state^ and yet not a sovereign state, depending on 
definitions. But its progress will doubtless _ con- 
tinue under any form which political asspeiation 
with Great Britain may assume. The situation 
is not new. It is one of yesterday and also one 
of to-morrow. The new deadlock leaves things 
very little changed. 

T. D. 


New Aim o the Christian Missionary 
Work 

The International Missionary Council, 
fin which the Roman Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, the Armenian and other Oriental 
Churches, did not participate) held its 
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recent sessions at Jerasalem* The Bishop 
of Manchester presented “the Christian 
Message Report*’ This report is considered 
to be the most important prononnoeitient of 
the gathering, “expressing the whole central 
aim of Christian missionary work at the 
present time.*’ It says 

'Our Gospel stands against all exploitation of 
man by man so that we cannot tolerate any desire, 
conscious or unconscious, to use this movemOiit 
for the purpose of fastening bondage, economic, 
political or social, on any people. We would 
repudiate any symptoms of religious imperialism 
that would desire to im^^se beliefs and practices 
for the purpose of managing souls ^in their sup- 
posed interests. We have no desire to fix on 
others the eooleslastioal traditions of the western 
Church, but wish to place at the disposal of the 
younger Churches our colic. -tirra historic ex- 
perience. We also ardently desire that the 
younger Churches express the Gospel through 
their own genius and through forma^ suitable to 
tiieir national heritage We believe in a Christ- 
like world. We know nothing better and are 
content with nothing less We do not go to non** 
Christian nations because they are the worst or 
alone in need, but because they are part of the 
world and share with us in the same human. need. 

The Conference passed resolutions appealing 
for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
international policy and the avoidance of those 
attitudes and practices which constitute the 
roots of war. 

But a Jerusalem despatch of recent 
date states that the Arabs regarded 
the activities of the International Missionary 
Council and the Christian missionary move- 
ment as anti-Islaraic, and adopted the 
slogan of ‘‘Down with the missionaries.” 

We hope that the Christian missionaries 
would case to act as “agents of Imperialists” 
and give up the practice of religious 
Imperialism. 

T, I). 


No Lynching in America 

A Now York despatch to the Morning 
Post (London) states ; — 

The first four months of 1928 passed without 
a single lym hing being reported from anywhere 
in the United States. 

This announcement was made to-day by the 
Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People. Ho added that 
it was the first time that this had been the case 
for the last forty i/cars.— Reuter 

The Negroes in the United States 
io-day number more than ten million people, 
forming about one-tenth of the population 
of the country. They are yet regarded as 
the ‘‘untouchables” of the United States. 
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However, djuriDg the last few years, ver^ 
remarkable progress has been made by the 
Negroes of the United States, There ate 
thonsands of Negro women, not to speak 
of men, who are now stadying in American 
Universities ; and every year scores of 
Negro scholars are taking higher degress 
from the best of American educational 
institutions. 

The National Association for the Advaribe- 
ment ofOoloured People is mainly officered 
by the new Negro ; and it receives support 
Ittlmarily from Negroes (although a few Ameri- 
csans show genuine interest in its activities), 
this organization, among other things, has 
been advocating that the United States 
Congress pass an “anti-lynching law/’ 
American statesmen, so far, have refused to 
pass such a measure. The Negroes 
of the United States, specially their 
leaders, are to be congratulated on keeping 
up the agitation against the practice of 
lynching, which, during the last forty years, 
has taken a toll of the lives of numerous 
Negroes. 

The lot of the Negroes in the United 
States is not much better than that of the 
untouchables of India, although the New 
Negro is much more alert and active to 
better the lot of bis race, than the average 
people of India who may belong to the so- 
called higher castes. More than seventy 
percent of the Negroes of the United States 
can read and write to-day. In India more 
than ninety percent of the inhabitants can- 
not read and write. A little over sixty 
years ago, the Negroes of the United States 
were not only chattel-slaves, but they were 
not allowed, by law, to be taught to read 
and write. What a tremendous progress! 
Furthermore, the Negroes in the United 
States are thinking internationally, and they 
not only believe in education for themselves, 
but they feel that the future of Africa and 
the Negroes of the world depends upon edu- 
cation, Which will change the outlook of life 
for the oppressed and the downtrodden. 

T. D. 


Indian Leaders and International 
Contacts 

Some time ago a well-known Indian nation-# 
Ust wrote Genoa (Italy):— 

’T Dotioe that some Bengal leaders are opposed to 
members of the Indian Legislative Comcii visit- 


ing Can^a, during the British Umpire ParKhtn^ 
tarv Union meeting. It seems so silly and 
childish. Indian leaders should go abroad to 
establish internationarcontaota. 

“When Ireland was fighting the hardest against 
the British, the best Irish representative jvere 
carrying on International Work. laghltd Pasha 
wanted to be in Paris for the development of 
international relations of %ypt, while asking his 
followers to carry on the nationalist work. 

“I can give hundreds of instances . of the im- 
portance ol the leaders visiting foreign countries. 
If India is so poor in leadership %at because 
three leaders are going to be out of India for a 
few months, the nationalist movement may colla- 
pse, then there is something wrong with the pro- 
gramme and method of working of the Indian 
nationalists.” 

Our opinion has always been that Indians 
should not live in mental or geographical 
isolation. Not only for Indians bnt for all 
other peoples of the world as well, intelleotoal 
and other kinds of contact and intercourse 
with the peoples of the earth are necessary. 

When Pandit Motilal Nehru and two other 
nationalists allowed themselves to be elected 
delegates to Canada, we wrote in favour of 
their visiting that country — unless, of course, 
there were work in India for all or any of 
them which no other Indians could do quite 
satisfaotarily. We do not think there was 
any such work. We, do not know why the 
Pandit has resigned his office of delegate. 
Perhaps because he is most likely to be 
elcted to preside over the next session of 
the Indian National Congress. But while 
his perfect fitness for that office cannot in 
the least be questioned, can it either be 
asserted that there are not other leaders in 
the country who can worthily fill the presi- 
dential chair of the Congress ? 

If possible the ablest Indians should be 
sent for representing India abroad. 


Pan Indian and Provinoial Patriotism 

There is no necessary conflict betweett 
pan-Indian and provinoial patriotism. Bather 
is it true that the man who cannot deeply 
and strongly love the region where he was 
born or where he is settled can scarcely 
have any profound love for a wider unit. 
In India if a man fights against the unjust 
treatment or neglect of his province, be is 
likely to be looked down upon as parochial 
and anti-national in viewa, But in pur opinion, 
80 long as a man does not seek to injure 
any other provinoe and so long as be does 
not work against Indian unity but rather for 
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Germany smaller country with 

a much smaller population than India. German 
is the lauguaae of all the German states and 
the cultural difference between state and state 
therein net pronounced, wihch is not the case 
in India. Yetdn Germany protests are heard 
against centralization and Berlinization. Take, 
for instance, the following description of a 
Bayarian manifesto, published in The New 
York limes 

k^nich.-— A manifesto protesting against the 
“Berlinization” of Germany and signed by numer- 
ous prominent Bavarians, was issued to-day in 
the Bavarian capital. Among the signatories hest 
known outside of this country is Siegfried Wiiguer, 
son of the wurld-ienownTd composer, Richard 
Wagner. Others include Professor von Muller, 
director of the Munich University, and Baron 
von Cramer-Klett, President of the Munich Aca- 
demy of Music. 

Special significance attaches to the manifesto 
because it appears on the eve of the next week’s 
meeting here of the heads of various local govern- 
ments to discuss plans for the further^ oentraliz- 
tion of the German administrative maohmeiy. 

Bavaria has always been the main stronghold 
of anti-centralistio feeling in Germany, and the 
appearance of this protest, signed by many dis- 
gmshed Bavarians, just before the meeting of 
local authorities is proof of a widespread fear in 
Bavaria that a triumph for the centralization 
champions next week will mean placing more 
power in the hands of Prussia and its capital, 
Berlin with a corresponding weakening of the 
rest of Germany. 

The Bavarians only too evidently foresee that 
such a result will simply mean a continuance of 
the work of Bismark, who, when he formed the 
German Empire in 1871, created a uniform Germany 
by depriving the lesser of the German states of 
most of their local autonomy, while at the ^ same 
time enormously increasing the power and impor- 
tance of Pnissia and her capital. Berlin. 

Today’s manifesto shows Bavarian restiveness 
at what Bavarians deem to be the undue favour 
shown to Prussia by the present German Govern- 
ment. The complaint is made, for instance, that 
Bavaria, which has always been a cultural centre, 
is handicapped in its cultural development because 
of funds which should be spent on the furtherance 
of Bavarian science, music art and business. 
Berlin University, it is pointed out, is .supenor to 
Munich University because the latter is unable to 
employ a sufficient number of professora ana 
inatroctors. , , _ 

^ Another complaint is that rccontly the Gernap 
Government at Berlin issued a guidebook for me 
purpose of attracting foreign tourists to Germany 
without even mentioning Bavaria and other oouth 
nerman regions, in eluding Wurttemberg, i Bavaria s 
next-door neighbour. « « 

Id businesB also the manifesto declares, :aU 
sorts of favors are shown to , Prussia andsBerlm to 


the detrimant of South Gernumy and especudly 
Bfevaria. Banking and general bnsinesa is beoonung 
constantly more centralized in Berlin, it la alleged, 
owing to a growing Prussian bias by tbe 
German Gevernment and the same is declared to 
be true of all governmental administEatlan. In 
conclusion, the manfesto says : 

We Bivariaus wish to be citizens of a state 
within the German Union and not of a proviUee 
controlled by the Berlin centraiistic g^vemment 
Only through sneh a conception of the , idea of a 
Gennan unitary state can there he genuine Geriaw 
solidarity and national 

In India there is no risk of “Belbi- 
ization” of the provinces, nor of, the over- 
development of the culture and business of 
Delhi at the expense of those of the other 
provinces. But the total revenues of India 
are so divided between the Central Govern- 
ment and the different provinces that seine 
provinces receive too little money for their 
cultural, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment and for their medical and sanitary 
requirements. For this and other reasons, 
it is necessary for the provinces to tight 
against the greed and extravagance of the 
Central Government 


Handling of Labour Conflicts in other 
Countries 

India Is passing through labour conflicts 
in many provinces. While labour has 
undoubtedly many grievances, it would be 
wrong to assume that in every such dispute 
labour has been right and capital wrong. 
Each case should be considered on its 
merits. Government generally allows things 
to drift, which is not right. Such a policy 
not only entails great suffering on the 
workers and involves the employers in 
pecuniary loss, but also endangers public 
safety^ as the diabolical acts of sabotage iu 
various places show. 

According to an article in tho Sunday 
Times of London by Sir John (Foster Fraser, 
in Italy neither strikes nor lock-outs hre 
allowed. 

The law is that there must be no strikes under 
any pretext whatever. Trade Unions, diatiu'blng 
the w^elfare of the nation to obtain what they 
want, are prohibited. It is not the demands of the 
workers that Mussolini is against, but the methods 
formerly practised. 

Nor will he permit lock-outs. He holds that 
the nation consists of all the people, that for 
their material and Spiritual welfare they must be 
taught oo-operation; that it is madness to have 
eivi war during the induetrial eiims of the World 
Itgly is al crowded country, and lif there is to be 
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economio salvation there must be increased pi^ 
dnotioD. Whether we approve his methods or nit, 
Italy has tnmed its face towards prosperity sinee 
Mussolini took charge. In a population of forty 
millions there are fe^er than 100,000 out of work. 

How has this bean bronght about ? 

Councils have been established of workers and 
employers and an independent nominee of the 
Goyernineiit to oonsider trade differences. Private 
enterprise is encouraged as a necessary incentive, 
but in disputes ail cards must be on the table so 
the men may exactly know the economic situation. 

Toe two sides must meet in conference ; there 
can be no lightning strikes, no downing of tools, 
no threat that if one side does not have its desire 
trade will be disorganised and other workers, to 
give a helping hand in discommoding the public, 
become idle as a sign of sympathy. When a 
collective agreement has been made, the law is to 
desoend with a heavy fist on the party which 
breaks the contract 

According to Sir John Foster Fraser, in 
Italy syndicalism means something different 
from what it does elsewhere. 

Syndicalism outside Italy has meant the con- 
uering of economic interests by the proletariat 
nside Italy it means that the classes representing 
capital, intellectual labour and manual labour shall 
be one indissoluble body, meaning the State, No 
class must usurp power to dictate. Everybody has 
to get it not only into the mind, but into the heart, 
that the moral and material welfare of the country 
is one and the same thing. 

The Syndical Law which was placed on the 
statute book on March 11, 1926, is in operation. I 
learn that already nearly four million people— em- 
loyers and employed, manufacturers and artisans, 
ankers and clerks, lawyers, peasants, journalists, 
architects, farmers, teachers, high and low, 
representing all sections of industry— have formed 
themselves into syndicates. 

All categories of people, whether professional 
men, municipal employee.^, post office, telegraph, 
tramway workers, ail grades on the railways, are 
speedily being organised. Within the next few 
months it !s not likely that any man, professional 
manufacturer, or simple workman, will be outside 
the syndicate that deals with his position in life. 

But disputes between capital and labour 
cannot be entirely prevented— they are in- 
evitable. 

$0 special courts are established, .called the 
‘Magistracy of Labour,” consisting of three Judges 
of the Court of Appeal with two expert advisers, 
specialists on the particular or industiy matter in 
dispute. These courts are commanded, when arriving 
at their decision, not to consider the interests of 
the syndicate or syndicates first, but to keep in the 
forefront of their thought the benefit to the 
nation oollectively. 

This Magistracy of Labour is the final court of 
arbitration. There is no appeal from its decision, 
During a dispute ^ere mmi he conUnuiiy of 
production. Lock-outs or stiikes are crime, and, 
whilst the penalties are graded, they are especially 
severe if the strike is in any public service or 


servioes of utility. Farther, no oat 

give notice of reduction of wages without oQfieat 
of the employed and approval of the Bynaipate. 
Thus the law, the State, is greater than any section 
of the community, and, through the syndicates, 
all workers are part of the State, That is the 
new syndicalism. 

In Norway there is compulsory arbllration 
in labour conflicts. The Norwegian Act 
oonoerning compulsory arbitration proOedare 
in labour conflicts has,” says TAe Guardian, 
“given rise to a conflict which is perhaps 
not very widespread, but has taken on a 
somewhat singular form.” What has happened 
is thus described iu the same paper. 

According to the new Act, the authorities 
may. if they consider that it is necessary in the 
public interests, submit any and every dispute 
to arbitration for settlement. The renewal of the 
collective agreements which expired this spring 
was referred to an arbitration court, ^ and the 
award pronounced for a wage reduction of. 12 
per cent , although the fall in the cost of living 
figures only warranted a cut of 8 per cent. The 
award therefore ar.ui^.-il gr<-at indignation among 
the workers, and ii»c workers of several 

large towns, numbering about 3,000 in all, decided 
not to recognise this award, and downed tools 
at the end of May. Later, about a thousand 
printing operatives and book-binders joined them. 

Under the Act, howeverj every labour conflict 
which aims at establishing working conditions 
other than those fixed in the Award is illegal 
and an offence against the law. In order that they 
might not be sentenced to pay damages or to 
undergo imprisonment both the national centre 
and the unions in question were compelled 
to warn their members not to take part in the 
strike. They themselves were also forced to 
refrain from participation in it. The conflict was, 
therefore, managed by a Committee of Action 
appointed by the strikers. It is also an offence 
against the law to aid the strikers in any way. 
This has made it impossible for the trade unions 
to grant any money for this purpose, so that an 
attempt was made to collect money for this pur- 
pose by voluntary collections from Norwegian 
workers. But no individual may legally give to 
such collections. Many of the leading comrades, 
therefore, have been fined from 50 to 7u0 Kronen 
by the magistrates. 

The whole of the machinery of Government 
has thus been mobilised against the workers, so 
that their struggle is by no means an easy one. 

It is not suggested that the methods 
adopted in any other country to deal witli 
strikes and look-outs should be bodily 
transferred to India. What is suggested is 
that the policy of drift at present in vogue 
should be given up by the Government and 
the people. 

It will not do to keep in view only 
increased production and bi^ dividends 
Every effort must also be made to provide 
work, adequate wages and wholesome living 
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donditions for di skiHed atxd tiaskilled 
workers. 


Baidoli Satyagraha 

Gandhiji has said that,, if Government 
wants to do jnstice at all, and if a compro- 
mise should be arrived at, the following 
ebonld be its minimum terms : — 

(1) All Satyagrahis sent to jail from Bardoli 
should be imm^iately released. 

(2) All confiscated lands, sold or unsold, 
should be returned to the original owners. 

(31 Boffaioes, utensils, etc., which have been 
sold for ai song should be compensated for in 
kind at the market value. 

(4) All Patels and Talatis who have either 
resigned or been dismissed should be taken on in 
service. 

(5) All other sentences imposed on account of 
Satyagraha should be remitted. 

These terras are all reasonable. It is also 
reasonable to ask that the fresh enquiry 
demanded by the Bardoli cultivators should 
be a judicial one, not one conducted by 
revenue officials, because it is against the 
settlement made by the latter that the Bardoli 
people are struggling to obtain justice. 

The condition laid down by the Bombay 
Government that, before an enquiry can be 
started, either the Bardoli men or some one 
on their behalf must deposit the amount 
realizable from them according to the revised 
settlement, does not do credit to either the 
head or the heart of the persons who consti- 
tute that Government. The Bardoli people 
have been undergoing untold siiflenugs, 
privations and insults in their effort to remain 
true to their plighted word. It is foolish to 
assume that, should the award of a committee 
of enquiry, by which such persons had pro- 
mised to abide, ^0 against them, they would 
prove false to their promise. But supposing 
such an unlikely thing happened, a Govern- 
ment which can feel itself strong enough to 
threaten to crush the Satyagrahis, would sure- 
ly be strong enough to recoup the loss caused 
by non-payment of rent 

In the opinion of Sir Leslie Wilson, the 
Bardoli Satyagraha is a ease of civil dis- 
obedience and is a lawless movement In 
our opinion it is not exactly civil disobedience, 
as the Bardoli men are perfectly law-abiding 
except in the single matter of paying the 
^ increased assessment. Moreover, they do not 
say that they would not pay enhanced rent 
under any circumstance. They would be 
perfectly willing jto pay enhanced rent, should 


,the decision of the committee of enquiry 
iaked for by them tmi to 1m by 

the Qovef^ment itself result in guon increafie. 
This Satyagraha is perfectly co^tttnlionaL 
Civil disohedience is also cousfttutlOiuiL 

In the House of Commons, replyixi^ tb ques- 
tions. Earl Winterton said, If the conditions 
inentioDed ^ Sir Leslie Wilson in the Bombay 
l^egislative Council to-day ar regards Bardoli, are 
npt satisfied, the Bombay Governraeot have 
full support of the Government of India ai.d hie 
Majesty’s Government in enforcing oOmp^anoe 
with the law and crushing the movement, whidh 
would clearly then le exposed as one directed 
to coercing the Govern men t and Pot representing 
reasonable grievances.” 

Mr. Wellock asked whether, in view of the fact 
that in this area, as well as in a greater part of India, 
peasants were going more and more under the 
control of the money-lenders, the request to 
pay the old assessment until the Committee of 
Ecquiry had been csatblished was a reasonable 
one. 

Earl Winterton replied that he did not think 
anything of the sort. He said whenever any 
^resettlement of a District was made, if ^ple were 
to refuse to pay taxes on the groupu that the 
resettlement was not a proper one, aii constitu- 
tional Government wuuld end. 

It cannot be that Earl Winterton or his 
chief, Lord Birkenhead, are upaware of the 
lessons of history. History furnishes nu- 
merous iastapeos of popular movements 
based on right and justice triumphing over 
the obstinacy of autocracy. But like many 
other men in power who have gone before 
them, the British rulers of India think more 
of their own prestige than of the need for 
convincing those under their charge that 
they are being justly dealt with. These men 
in power also appear to think that the failure 
of some previous attempts to crush 
popular movements in foreign countries 
was due to the comparative strength 
of the people and the comparative weak- 
ness of the rulers concerned, but that 
the British Government is very much stronger 
and the Indian people very much weaker than 
the parties concerned in other BimUat 
struggles abroad recorded iu history. Such 
overestimation of onefa own strength and 
underestimation of the opponents^ strength, 
is, however, no new thing in history. Earl 
Winterton and those who think with him 
may* therefore, rest assured that even in 
India no popular movement based on justice 
can be finally crushed. 

People do not refuse to pay taxes light- 
heartedly, for the fun of the thing. Such 
refusal dways means much misery and may 
mean ruin. Therefore, the vision, con jured up 
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by him, of people refusing to pay taxes when^ city, thiiik so, too. One object of punishmeut 
ever any resettlement of a district ^was made, has, therefore, failed. j * 

on the ground that the resettlement was not a Another object is said to be deterrent, 
proper one, was a figment, pure ahd simple. We do not think this, either, will be gained, 
of Lord Winterton’s imagination. But should so far as the ‘‘prisoner’" and large members 
nontax campaigns cease to be rare, that would of his countrymen are concerned, 
mean that the rulers of the people had Punishment is not the way to put a stop 
become utterly careless or lost to all sense of to the impugnment of Government’s impartia- 
jnsticei and in that case what would end would lity and fairness. The impngners aj’e open 
not be “all constitutional government,” but all to conviction. If they be wrong. Government 
despotic government should try to convince them by unmistakeable 

proofs of its unimpeachability. 


Babu Jagrat Nfarain Lai’s Conviction 

The appeal made by Babu Jagat Narain 
Lai to the Patna High Court against his 
conviction by a magistrate under section 
124*A of the Indian Penal Code has been 
rejected and the subordinate court’s sentence 
has been upheld. We have not read the 
article which has led to his imprisonment 
and mulcting in the sum of Rs 1000. Lala 
La j pat Rai writes in the People that he has. 
The gist of the article, says he, was that the 
Government’s attitude towards Hindus was 
not one of impartiality and fairness. We 
have also read somewhere that the article 
contains statements or suggestions to the 
effect that the Government follows the policy 
of “Divide and Rule.” Now, allegations like 
these have become quite hackneyed by re- 
petition in the Indian press, both Hindu 
and Mussalman, Similar statements have 
been made by British authors and speakers 
also. What is the use then of singling out 
a particular Indian journalist for punishment 
for such statements? 

One object of punishment is to convince 
the man punished and others of his class 
that what the accused did was wrong. 
It would be a hard task to discover the 
Indian journalist who sincerely thought that 
Babu Jagat Narain Lai published statements 
which were false. Perhaps it would be safe 
to say that the task would be equally difficult 
if the whole class of educated men and 
women were to be searched for such a really 
siiicere believer in the impartiality and fair- 
ness of the bureaucracy. The ovation which 
the Bibar publicist received before going to jail 
shows that thousands upon thousands in Patna 
think that the statements for which he has 
been punished are quite true ; and there are 
leasonB to think that larger numbers of bis 
countrymen, who are not residents of that 


Music Within Mosque 

A special committee of the University of 
Stamboul has recommended some radical 
reforms to the eccesiastioal authorities of 

Angora. Some of the reforms proposed 
are : 

Better provision for the upkeep of mosques. 

InstalJation of seats and c luak- rooms. 

Sermons and prayers to be in Turkish. 

Music to be introduced iu mosques. 

Many unexpected things have happened in 
Turkey. So music may be introduced in 

mosques there. It would be a far harder 
task, though not an impossible one, to intro- 
duce the innovation in India. Some of the 
greatest musicians in India, living and dead, 
have been Muslims, and some of them have 
been famous for their devotional songs. 
There can be no harm in songs 
being sung in mosques. But even if 

we do not have music in Indian mosques, 
let us hope Turkey’s example will 

soften the Indian Moslem’s objection to music 
outside mosques on public roads and iu the 
private houses of Hindus. 


Muslim League Famine Belief Fund 

It is a pleasure to find that this fund, 
raised to relieve distress iu the famine- 
striken districts of Bengal, now amounts to 
about Rs. 1,500. Now that the Muhamma^ 
dans have awakened to the needs of their 
fellow-believers, it is hoped that in the not 
distant future their charity will disregard 
creed. The Mussulman writes : 

We are glad to eay that contributions to the 
Muslim League Famine Relief Fund are coming 
every day, though so far the amount contilbmed ' 
and collected is negligible. We hope more will 
be forthcoming within a short time if the public 
realise the urgency of relief work. The Delhi 
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ihercHaiits of OoloOtola (Calcutta) were, as the 
reader may remember, approached by members 
of the Famine Relief Committee and they promised 
help. A few daysatro some of these merchants 
themselves went to Balarjrhat, visited some of the 
affected areas and distributed Rs. 3000 (three 
thousand) among the sufferers. 


. Pacifism and Justice 

We are not lovers of war. We are paci- 
fists by inclination — and some by compulsion, 
too, we mast confess. As lovers of peace wo 
would welcome the Kellogg proposals for the 
prevention ot war. 

But while the prevention of war may meet 
the requirements of independent and free 
peoples, people who are not independent and 
free and are politically downtrodden and 
oconomicaly exploited, require something 
more than pacifism. They want justice, they 
want freedom. If they cannot have it by 
peaceful methods, they should have the 
option to win freedom by fighting, if they 
like and can. Prevention of war would not 
be quite a blessing in their case. The United 
States of America started the present pacifist 
proposals, and the British “Home” Govern- 
ment, Dominions and Indian Government have 
shown their readiness to accept the modified 
form of the multilateral pact for the pre- 
vention of war. But the question is, will the 
U. S. A. government allow the Filipinos to 
be free without fighting ? Will the British 
Government, the Dominion Governments and 
the Government of India agree to India be- 
coming free without fighting ? 

Though a free man himself, Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford must have felt for the disinherited 
peoples of the earth when he wrote in the 
New Bepublic of America : 

What is to happen if a power announces that a 
dispute in which it is concerned is not suitable for 
settlement by any of the usual means which the 
other party may propose ? If the power in ques- 
tion holds the stake m the controversy, war cannot 
occur, but will, the world see justice ? That may 
not seem a serious objection to citizens of satisfied 

S owers. The world is very well as we find it 
'ur lot could hardly be bettor even by a victori- 
ous war. No iniquitious frontier gaUs us ; no 
conqueror is engaged in crushing the national 
consciouBuess of our kinsmen ; we sigh for no 
wide changes in the structure of a world which 
has brought in wealth, power and opportunity. 
Cradled in good fortune, one may readily suppose 
that the whole problem is to avoid war. 

• ‘*Bat to peoples who lived in the shadow, it 
may seem that change is the first essential. War is 
the last resort of an ambitious or downtrodden 
people which, by long brooding over its unheeded 


cry for change, or redress dt Opportunity, has 
convinced itself that it will stifle if it does not 
strike. To the people in that case, Mr. Kellogg’s 
treaty forbids war, but there is no positive pro- 
mise of redress by peaceful means,, nor is any 
organisation created which can bring about 
salutary changes in the world when changes are 
due. 


'Muslim Nationalism and Pan-Islamism 

Sardar Ikbal Ali Shab, “the well-known 
writer and traveller,” author of Afghanistan 
and the Afghans^ has given his impressions 
of the new political outlook of the Islamio 
world in an article in Foreign Affairs, 
London, reproduced in the People, Here are 
the concluding passages: — 

The clergy, even in such important Shiad 
centres as Ispahan and Qoorn. have awakened to 
the truth that all Moslems are brothers— Shiads. 
Sunnia, black, brown or white— and that national- 
ism does not take precedence of Pcin-lsla nism. 

Throughout; the entire bolt of the Islamic East 
there is, nevertheless, a distinct feeling of nationa- 
lism ; but nationalism is defined in a particularly 
Eastern way. Every man is proud of his nationality 
but he does not necessarily divorce Islam as the 
gi eat binding factor between all the Islamio 
countries. The Revivalists of the present-day 
Islam are endeavouring to prove that healthy 
nationalism, in place of being contrary to the 
teaching of Islam, is ; the very essence of it. But 
their attitude towards nationalism as understood 
in Europe is quite different. 

In the East, nationalism is a means to an end, 
the end being the unity of all Islam. It is 
argued that this conception is better than the 
Western conception <*1 u iii mali- rti. for the reason 
that the further the iiaii- nnpulse develops 
the greater the fear of war, and the larger the 
breach in international goodwill. In Aleppo, 
whilst talking to some friends, I was fascinated 
by an old son of the Syrian desert. He had never 
been in a town before, and his first visit to Aleppo 
failed to thrill him : and yet he knew ali about 
the world politicos. His views of the League- of 
Nations will, perhaps, illustrate what I mean more 
than anything else. ‘’They have a League now,” 
he said, “but wo in Islam have had k for 1,3(10 
years, the only difference being that we subordi- 
nate our nationalism to one great aim of iBlatnic 
unity, while they find it impossible to remain 
intensely nationalist and yet think internationally.” 
Essentially the solidarity of Islam is not shaken. 
All that has hapi^oed Is that the domination of 
the clergy is receiving a legitimate set-back, apd 
Europeans, having got used to seeing Moslems in 
the grip of the priests, seem amaz^ at the turn 
Moslem Asia has taken ; whereas the truth is that 
the Moslems are now, more than at any time in 
the past, striving to achieve the real purpose of 
Islam, which is the uni an of all Islamic countries 
into one federation of nations. 
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New Constitutio)! for Ceylon 

At the census of 1921 the population of 
Ceylon was 4,497,854 — less than that of the 
Bengal district of Mytnensingh. According 
to the new constitution proposed to be given 
to the island there are to be ten ministers ! 
This appears to be a rather top-heavy arrange- 
ment. Is it meant therbyto stop the mouths 
of aspiring Ceylonese politicians ? It is to 
be a sort of dyarchy, though somewhat betteV 
than the Indian variety, because the ministers 
are to be responsible to the council. 

What is most commendable in the report 
of the special commission on constitution for 
Ceylon is its finding that communal represen- 
tation is wholly pernicious in its effect on 
the social structure of the island. It creates, 
the report says, an ever-widening gulf between 
the communities and tends to obscure national 
interests in the clash of rival races and 
religions. Accordingly the commission has 
recommended that the system of communal 
representation should be abolished, 

It should be abolished in India also. 

It is satisfactory to find that, in view of 
the large powers which are now to be 
transferred to the elected representatives of 
the people, the commission thinks a substan- 
tial extension of the franchise is necessary. 
The commissioners recommend manhood 
suffrage and also consider that women’s right 
to vote should be admitted. But in view of 
the necessity for keeping the number of 
votes within reasonable limits the extension 
of the franchise should in their opinion at 
present be confined to women over 30 years 
of age. Are men of 21 maturer in their 
judgment than women of of 21 or of 29? 
Applicants for votes should be required 
to show that they had resided in the island 
for 5 years. 

We dislike the increasing and strengthening 
of the reserve powers of the Governor, as 
indicated in the following paragraph in 
Reuter’s summary of the commission’s 
report : — 

The Commission assign supervisory ‘rather than 
executive role to the Governor, but recommend 
that as his executive powers have been diminished, 
his reserve powers should be strenghtened. In 
all executive as in legislative matters, the Governor’s 
formal ratification of the Councirs decisions 
should be required before any action can be taken 
on them and he should be charged by Royal 
instructions to refuse or reserve assent to all 
measures infringing certain clearly defined 
principles. 


''How Ruling India Injures England’* 

An' article recently contributed by Dr. 
Sunderland to The Modern Review shows how 
ruliug ludia injures Englaud. He quotes 
many distinguished British writers and 
authorities to show that England’s rule in 
India has had a disastrous moral effect on 
Britishers in India and at “home”. The 
article cannot possibly be pleasant reading 
to any average native of Great Britain. So 
at the last Indian Civil Service dinner in 
London Lord Ronaldshay, ex-Governor of 
Bengal, said in the course of bis speech 
that, "because of the criticism to which British 
dominion in India is subjected at the present 
moment,” he repeated that the Indian Civil 
Service '‘is always of incalculable value to 
Great Britain and India.” He added : — 

A typical example is to be . seen in the May 
issue of the Modern Review, an important Indian 
periodical published in Calcutta, which has wide 
circulation, not only in India, but beyond its 
borders. The article la written by a Dr. Sunderland, 
whoever he may be, and his argument is that 
British rule in India is a source of grave moral 
injury not only to India herself but to Great Britain 
also. We are familiar enough with the argument that 
British rule in India is an iniustice to India, but the 
argument that it is also an injustice to Great Britain 
is a somewhat novel one.— (Laughter). The gist of 
his argument is that as soon as Engl iglj men are 
placed in a position of authority m India they 
lose all their finer feelings, becoming selfish, 
despotic and morally callous. 

The argument might have been 
“novel” to Lord Ronaldshay and his 
audience, but the fact is indisputable 
and was not unknown to many distinguished 
Englishmen of the last and present 
centuries, as Dr. Sunderland’s article itself 
partly shows. In addition to the many 
testimonies quoted by Dr. Sunderland, many 
times more proofs of the same damaging 
character may be adduced. A very recent 
one, quoted by the Indian Daily Maily is 
subjoined. Miss Evelyn M, Bunting 
contributes her "Surface Impressions 
of ludia” to the current number of the 
Contemporary Review, Her irapressions 
are not limited to Indian life. She has 
something to say about Europeans also. 

Miss Bunting notes with regret the prevalence 
of the oaste-sy&tem among her countrymen in 
India. ‘‘In an Indian city Where there are few 
'English in proportion to the vast population of 
natives, it seems strange that two womeu belong- 
ing to the same town and educated in the same 
High School in England cannot meet out there 
because one is the wife of an Indian civil servant 
and the other is only a teacher I” She was 
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shocked to see the way in which the Easrlish 
spoke to and of their Indian servanta. They 
dare not treat servants in EQi?land as they do 
in this oonntry. Miss Banting satisfies herselt 
by saying that this unhealthy practice has come 
down from the Moghuls ; it is, she says m italics, 
not English ! She tells an interesting story of 
a little English boy whose parents were criticised 
by their neighbours for allowing him to plav 
With a little Indian boy. ‘ You , never know,” 
they said^, ‘'What they’ll pick up. fhose 

same neigliboiirs. passiug one day, palled Ken neih 
to her, ‘‘Kenneth, does that little boy talk 
English ?” “No, he does’nt”, was the reply, except 
a few bad words— and those are what I taught 
him.” 


Social Reform in Afghanistan 

In addition to the blow struck at purdah 
by the Queen of Afghanistan dining in 
her own country with men not related to her 
without veiling herself, other steps are being 
taken to introduce social reform in that 
country. 

Accoiding to the “Aman-i- Afghan”, the news- 
paper of Kabul, King AmanuUah announced at a 
gathering of officials tliat a -lirga of the representa- 
tives of the nation would be held shortly. It will 
not be attended by Government servants, who, 
if they are elected representatives, should resign 
the service. The King further said that poly- 
gamy was one of the chief causes of corruption, 
and in future any government servant taking a 
second wife should lender his resignation. With 
regard to people already having more than one 
wife, an announcement will be made after the 
Jirga. His Majesty advised his oflicials and sub- 
jects not to copy such bad customs and habits as 
drinking, and dwelt ou the necessity of sports 
for good health. 


Sir J. C. Bose at Vienna 

As cabled by Reuter, the recent scientific 
mission of Sir J. C. Bose to Vienna was a 
great success. What greatly contributed to 
that result was the fact, mentioned in a 
private letter written by an Indian gentle- 
man who was at Vienna at the time of 
Professor Bose’s visit, that the scientist 
explained the parts and construction of his 
apparatus and instruments. It is to be 
hoped that in Vienna at any rate scientists 
would henceforth cease to have a suspicion 
that Dr. Bose is a magician of some sort ! 

As Vienna is one of the most important 
centres of medical research in the West, 
Dr. Bose’s success there has a special 
Bignificanoe of its own. 


Brahmo Som^ Centenary and the 
Muslims 

In view of the Brahmo Samaj Gentenary 
celebrations which begin this caonth, a 
Muhammadan gentleman has written us the 
following letter from Asa n sol : — 

“In view of the ensuing Brahmo Samaj 
Centenary celebration, I. as one who 
believes in the unity of God in the Islamic 
sen^e of the word,— -as one who respects 
others’ religious teachers and their shrines, 
— and as one who treats others with tolera- 
tion and human feelings, as the Holy Quran 
requires of a Muslim, beg to request my 
co-religionists— especially the English educat- 
ed ones, through your journal to participate 
in the above celebration, and for the 
following reasons : 

‘ a carefnl reader of the history of India 
since the British occupation must admit 
that modern India owes much to the Brahmo 
f^amaj founded by Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
in 182^. Truly speaking, the real founder 
of modern India is R»ja Ram Mohun Roy. He 
was the forerunner of the leaders of the 
present-day socio-religious movements, such as 
the removal of untouchability and caste 
distinction, female education, and national 
unity between the different communities, 
etc. So the Brahmo Samaj Centenary, 
associated with the sacred memory of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, should be celebrated in a 
fitting manner by his countrymen, irrespective 
of caste, creed and religion, when it completes 
its hundredth year in next August. Be it 
noted hero that the Brahmo Samaj is a 
nearer approach to Islam than any other 
religion. There are no idolatrous practices or 
rites in the Brahmo Samaj. It is not aggres- 
sive in its attitude towards Islam like the 
Arya Samaj. 

“His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda in the course of his presidential address 
at the last Philosophical Congress held at 
Bombay, said : — ‘An actual study of the sources 
reveals how Islam and Christianity had a 
shaie in leading to the type of thought 
found in the Brahmo Samaj.’ A great 
thinker of Bengal, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
admits in the course of an article in the 
“Englishman” that: ‘••Ram Mohun really 
was the last product of the contact of the 
Hindu mind with the virile culture of Islam. 
The Brahmo Samaj in its earliest phase was 
more the product of this union than of English 
education.’ Therefore, the Indian Muslims 
should make it a point to join the centenary 
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oelebration of the Brahmo Samaj, which is 
purely monotheistic in its aspect, and thus 
show their catholicity towards a sister 
community. Further, remember what Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, C. I. E., has written in 
his “History of Aurangzeb’* : — ‘A Muslim 
missionary cannot be indifferent to the 
welfare of his neighbour’s soul’ 

“In the end, I venture to make one 
suggestion to the Secretary of the Cente- 
nary Committee to invite the following 
Muslim thinkers to the celebration, such 
as Khwaja Kamalud-Din of Woking fame, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali, m.a,,ll b, of Lahore, 
MouM Yakub Hasan of Madras and Maulana 
Md. Akram Khan, the celebrated author of 
Mtistafa Charit, and to ask them to read 
papers on comparative Islam and mutual 
toleration, which in a way will remove 
the misconceptions prevailing among non- 
Moslems about Islam.” 

Asansol.'! Md. Azhar. 


Agitation against Childfmarriage 

One of the chief causes of the intellectual 
and physical degeneration of the Indian 
people, of both seTes, is child-marriage, with 
its consequence, in most cases, of premature 
maternity. Both men and women have 
suffered from it, but women more, and more 
directly. It is only natural, therefore, that 
those Indian women who can think for 
themselves and who do not observe purdah 
should join in the agitation against this 
injurious custom and in favour of Mr. Sarda's 
Bill as amended by the select committee of 
the Legislative Assembly. Even in Bengal, 
where the other day Babu Syamsundar 
Chakrabarti played the role of quick-change 
artist at the Albert Hall meeting in support 
of child-marriage and some hired and un- 
hired goondas assaulted its opponents, some 
Indian ladies have held a meeting in support 
of Mr. Sarda’s Bill. 

According to an Associated Press report, a 
largely attended meeting was held last 
month at Simla under the auspices of the Child- 
Marriage Prohibition League which gave a 
warm support to RaiSaheb Har Bilas Sarda’s 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly. The meeting was 
held at the premises of the Indian Associa- 
tion, Phagli (Simla), and was attended among 
others by several lady doctors and European 
and Indian ladies. A lively debate ensued 


on the speeches of the two principal spokes- 
men in favour of the Bill. The Rani Sabiba 
of Mandi, one of the states where child- 
marriage has been prohibited, and the Pre- 
sident of the League, who was to have initiat- 
ed the debate, were unavoidably absent. 
Mrs. P. Hama Hao, starting the discussion, 
put in a vigorous plea for a whole-hearted 
support to the measure, which she describ- 
ed as very essential, if the country was to 
be rid of the evils of child-marriage, such 
as the appallingly large number of widows, 
physically defective mothers and puny and 
weak children. She declared that there was 
nothing in the Vedas or Puranas to support 
the argument that the Bill was an inter- 
ference with the religious practices or was 
an assault on the sacred marriage system of 
the Hindus, and pointed out that in the 
Vedic and Puranic ages girls got married 
after arriving at maturity. Moreover, 
questions connected with health precautions, 
child mortality and maternity welfare were 
fast getting out of the scope of religion from 
day to day. Continuing she said : “If ever 
India was to be a physically strong nation, 
no time should be lost in placing on the 
Statute Book a measure which was an effective 
weapon for preventing the existing evil. 
Raising the Age of Consent was only a 
flank attack on the evil, but the Bill before 
the Assembly was a direct attack, and was 
brought forward none too soon for British India, 
when it was remembered that Indian States 
like Kashmir, Baroda, Bharatpur, Mysore and 
Rajkot had already made definite progress in 
that direction. Mrs. Rama Rao also appealed to 
Government to place restrictions on the youth 
of the country by refusing admission into 
colleges and schools of married boys and by 
refusing clerkships to those married, say, 
before twenty. The enormity of the evil, she 
added, could be realised from the fact that, 
according to the collected statistics, there 
were in 1921 in British India no less than 
fil2 widows under 12 months, 493 between 
one and two years of age, 12b0 between 
two and three, 2,863 between three and four, 
and 6,758 between four and five, that is, 
a total of 12,011 under five years. The num- 
ber of widows between five and ten was 
88,580 and those between ten and fifteen 
was 233,533. 

Sir Moropant Joshi, Chairman of the Age 
of Consent Committee, explained the present 
law and the proposed legislation and pointed 
out that orthodox opinion was slowly veering 
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round in favour of raising the marriageable 
age of boys and girls. He pointed out that 
legislation was the only remedy, and not 
propaganda, as was suggested in some 
quarters. Did -not the King of tJapan order 
oPe night the removal of the tuft of hair 
from the head of his subjects ? The next 
morning Japanese were tuftless. Did not the 
British Government abolish the cruel system 
of Sati with a single stroke of the pen ? No^^r 
oases of Sati were practically unknown. If 
the orthodox opposition was going to en- 
danger the passage of the Sarda Bill through 
the Assembly, then be was inclined to suggest 
the adoption of Satyagraha. 

We do not know whether the speaker 
explained how Satyagraha was to be adopted. 
So it is not possible to comment on his 
suggestion. But no one can fail to be im- 
pressed with his earnestness. 

The Simla meeting canied unanimously 
a resolution in support of the Sarda Bill with 
an appeal to the Governor-General to no- 
minate ladies to the Central Legislature when 
the bill comes up for consideration. 

A Grievance of the Hindu 
Community in Bhopal 

We liave received a memorial addressed 
to “His Gracious Highness the Ruler of 
Bhopal State,” signed by Siva Narayan 
Vaidya, Secretary, Brahmin Sabha, Bhopal. 
Some extracts from this petition are printed 
below. 

Sire, for a very long time the Sabha has been 
painfully realising and noticing the incessant 
exodus of innumerable young Hindu females and 
young Hindu children from their society, who, 
leaving their kinsmen and relations, their caste 
and creed and without having any knowledge 
either of their own religion or of Islam, are being 
misled to get their names registered in the office 
of the Qazi Sahib and are thus for ever 
alienated and cut off from their families and their 
kith and kin, and in after years, even if they 
discover their mistake and foolishness or are freed 
from the compulsion or threat which caused them 
to abandon their ancestral religion, the existing 
Apostacy L'iw of Bhopal holds them back from 
affirming boldly that their former nominal conver- 
sion was due to seduction, worldly allurements 
and threat or want of sound judgment, 

and the woeful tale of the presence pf the ever- 
increa^ng number of the new-Muslim female 
heggars found over-crowding the streets ^ of the 
Bhopal town and districts sadly reveals their plight 
aid degradedness. 

Sire, on the one side we read Khalifas and other 
Muslim personages of old flogging, even to death, 
not only ordinary culprits but even , their friends 
and relations found guilty of oommitting the crime 


of adultery, while on the other, we see Muslim 
Gundas professing to be the followers of that 
world-nenowned faith (Islam) seducing from their 
hearth and home, young and inexperienced Hindu 
females by temptations and aUarements, threats 
and physical force and seeking shelter under the 
Qizl’s register to escape the penalty of their crime. 
It is indeed hard to reconcile the two. 

Just as by issuing ordinance'^ the prohibition 
of wiue for the Muslims. Vour llighnesw has tried 
too keep up the purity of the principles of Islam 
amongst its followers, in the same way we trust 
that by enacting necessary laws for penalising 
illegal conversions of the type mentioned above 
Your Highness will on the one hand reduce 
adultery to a minimum and on the other save our 
hearth and home from utter rum and destruc- 
tion. 

The Sabha further begs to request that a 
complete liberty of conscience be allowed to all 
of your Highness’ subjects, with the reservation that 
all conversion cases be dealt with by a special bench 
consisting of Muslim and non- Muslim, official and 
non-offieial members, which should satisfy itself 
that the change of religion is not due to any 
compulsion or threat, or for any worldly gain or 
temptations but only for the spiritual uplift of the 
person concerned and that he or she has got 
sufficient knowledge of the relative religions to 
enable him or her to discriminate between them. 


Increase of Outrag:es on Kuslim Women 
in Bengal 

We have no recent statistics before ns, 
but the impression produced on our mind 
by the perusal of Bengali newspapers is 
that, while oases of outrage on and abduc- 
tion of Hindu girls and women have not 
decreased in number, cases of outrage 
on and abduction of Muslim girls and 
women by Muslim men have of late multi- 
plied. Have Muslim publicists noticed this 
fact ? If so, how do they explain the 
phenomenon ? 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 

The Inquirer or London writes 

Mr. Chottopadhyaya, the young Indian poet,. a 
volume of whose “Poems and Plays’ has just been 
published in England, is a brother of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the Indian poet and politician, formerly 
President of the Indian National Congress. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon has described him as one of the 
race of true poets, with a singularly rich vein of 
inspiration, a gift for music, and a feeling for the 
value of English words,” while Mr, C. F. Andrews 
regards him as “the rising dawn of a new vision 
of India” just as the golden sun of Rabindranath 
Tagore is setting* 

The appearenoe of new luminaries in the 
poetic firmament of India should undoubtedly 
be welcomed. 
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As for Rabindranath Tagore, though in 
years he has passed the meridian of life, 
his genius continues to shine with ever new 
effulgence. So we are not yet thinking of his 
sun setting, though set it must some 
day in the physical plane. 

The Anti-purdah Movement in Bihar 

What augurs well for the success of the 
anti-purdah movement in Bihar, with its re- 
percussions in other purdah-ridden provinces, 
is not so mush the fact that many leading 
Bihari men have taken part in it as the 
fact that many orthodox Hindu women have 
given practical support to it by tearing down 
the purdah as well as by speaking against it. 
According to Mahatma Gandhi, writing in 
Young India^ a reasoned appeal signed by 
many most influential people of Bihar and 
almost an equal number of ladles of that pro- 
vince. I'iiit.: the total abolition of the purdah, 
has been issued in Bihar. It is worthy of note 
says Mr. Gandhi, that the ladies, numbering 
more than fifty, who have signed the appeal 
are not oHhe anglicised type but are ortho- 
dox Hindus. It definitely states: 

‘‘We want that the women of our province 
should be as free to move about and take their 
leL'itiiiiate part in the life of the community in 
all particulars as their sisters in Karnatak, Maha- 
rashtra and Madras in essentially Indian ways, 
avoiding all attempts at Kuropeanisatirn ; for 
while we hold that change from enforced seclu- 
sion to a complete anglicization would be like 
dropping from the frying pan into the fire, we 
feel Wmi jmrdah must go, if we want our women 
to develop along Indian ideals. If we want them 
to add grace and beauty to our social life and 
raise its moral tone,^if we want them to be excel- 
lent managers at home, helpful corapaiifons of their 
husbands and useful members of the community, 
then the purdah as it now exists must go. In 
fact no serious steps for their welfare can be taken 
unless the veil is torn down and it is our convic- 
tion that if once the energy of half of our popula- 
tion that has been imprisoned artificially is 
released it will create a force which, if properly 
guided, will be of immeasurable good to our 
Province.” 

The movement, says Mahatma Gandhi, has 
a curious origin. 

Babu Ramanandan Mistra, a Khadi worker, 
was desirous of rescuing his wife from the 
oppression of the purdah. As his people would not 
let the girl come to the Ashram, he took two girls 
from the Ashram to be companions to bis wife. 
One of them, Radhabehn, Maganlal Gandhi’s 
daughter, was to be the tutor. She was accom- 
panied by the late Dalbahadur Giri’s daughter 
DuTgndcvi. The parents of the girl wife resented 
the attempt of the Ashram girls to wean young Mrs. 


Mishra froni pt,,.hih Th'" girls braved all 
difficultieg. M-.mu ^ t'ile. ^biu-iniul Gandhi went to 
see his daughter and steel her against all Odds and 
persist in her efforts. He took ill m the viltoe 
where Radhabehn was doing her work and died at 
Pix^toa. The Bihar friends, therefore, made it a 
point of honour to wage war against the purdah. 
Radhabehn brought her charge to tiie Ashram. 
Her coming to the Ashram created additional stir 
and obliged the husband, who, was Already pre- 
pared for it, to throw himself in the struggle 
with greater zeal. Thus the movement having a 
personal touch promises to be carried on with 
energy. At its head is that seasoned soldier of 
Bihar, the hero of many battles, Babu Brijkishor 
Prasad. I do not remember his haying headed a 
movement that has been allowed to die. 

Prof. Molisch and the Bose Institute 

As a result of Sir J. C. Bose’s visit to 
Vienna, Professor Molisch, the eminent plant- 
physiologist and pro-Rector of ' the Vienna 
University, will join the Bose Institute, 
Calcutta, in the middle of November next 
in order to beconfio acquainted with new 
methods in biological science. 


Festival of the Rains at Visva-bharati 

Season festivals are a special feature of 
Visva-bharati. They are not dead ceremonials 
of a formal and conventional character, 
but are instinct w’ith the joy and inspiration 
of the particular seasons they celebrate. In 
the open uplands of Santiniketan there is a 
distinct feci in the air, a play of colours in 
the sky, a combination of sights and sounds, 
characteristic of each season. These are 
caught and transformed by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius in his songs, poems and 
dramatic pieces. 

July witnessed the celebration of the 
festival of the rainy season at Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan. On the first day, just as 
evening was about to set in, the poet per- 
formed the ceremony of tree-planting. A 
pavilion had been erected for the purpose 
in front of the little boys' hostel Tlie girl 
students of Santiniketan came to the spot 
from their hostel in procession, wearing 
beautiful costumes appropriate to the 
occasion, singing songs. With them 
came two young men carrying in a 
‘flower-palanquin’ the sapling to be planted- 
On reaching the pavilion, where the poet WdS 
seated, they stood in two rows on two sides. 
First some appropriate Sanskrit verses were 
recited. There were then recitations of poems by 
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the poet» followed by the girls, wbo appeared to 
impersonate the Earth, Water, Energy (in the 
form of light and heat), Wind and S^ky. The 
young tree was then lowered into the pit 
dug for it. In conclusion the poet recited 
an ‘auspicious’ imavgalika) prayer in verse 
for the sapling. 

The* gathering now moved on to a tent 
nearby, where the poet read a short story 
which he had composed for the occasion. 
The sorro\^s of a boy. a tree-lover, who 
instinctly sympathised with plant life, formed 
its motif. ^ As the poet said afterwards, 
the boy was no other than himself when 
he was young in years. The reading of 
the story over, many songs suited to the 
rainy season, composed by the poet, were 
sung to the accompaniment of appropriate 
instrnmenfa! music. 

The next day, there was the festival of 
tilling the soil at Sriniketan, the Institute 
for Rural Reconstruction at Surul. Pandit 
Vidhusekhar Sastri, who officiated as priest 
on the occasion, said that this was known 
in ancient times as Sila-Yajna or the 
Plough Sacrifice. Under a beautiful canopy 
a small plot of land had been cleared 
of grass and decorated with alpana 
(ceremonial drawings) in many simple colours. 
In front of it sat the Pandit. He recited 
the Vedic mantras proper to the occasion. 
Three pairs of well-fed bullocks, which had 
been decked with garlands, sandal-paste on 
the forehead, and circular spots of ochre 
colour all over the body, were then given 
luscious food, which they enjoyed. They 
were then yoked to a decorated plough. 
The poet now literally put his hand to the 
plough and started ploughing the painted 
soil. The ul-utrliing was finished by Mr. 
Santosh Bihari Basu, the agricultural expert 
of the Institute. This was followed then 
by singing in chorus of the song in 
Achalayatan, “In joy we till the soil,” 
by the boys of the school. There was 
also another song. In the beginning of the 
ceremony, a song was sung by the poet him- 
self. At the close the poet delivered an 
impromptu speech, in which he, among other 
things, dwelt on the necessity and value 
of going back to the soil, not merely for 
material sustenance and wealth but for 
being in touch with nature and the 
enrichment of our inner life. He spoke not 
only of taking from the earth what it can 
give us but also of giving to it what man 


can give it with his science, and of investing 
it with the poetry of his soul 


Vidyasagar Xemorial Columns 

To-day (July 30) many villages and towns 
will celebrate the anniversary of the death 
of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the 
illustrious educationist, litterateur, and philan- 
thropist who, in modern times, started the 
movement for the marriage of widows. The 
memorial columns erected in his honour by 
his Hindu countrymen are reproduced below 
—one for Bengal, where he was born, lived 
and worked, and another for the whole of 
India. 


Cknsus or Ikdia., 1921. 

Number of Hindu Widovvs at Different Ages 



Bengal. 

India. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

Age. 

0-1 

45 

0-1 

507 

1-2 

2b 

1-2 

494 

2-3 
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2-3 

1257 

3-4 

319 

3-4 

2837 

4-5 

805 

4-5 

6707 

5 10 

8470 

5-10 

850,37 

10-15 

.35428 

10-15 . 

232147 

15-20 

03713 

15-20 

.396172 

20-25 

UOOOO 

20-25 

742820 

25-80 

2238G5 

25-30 

11 63 7 20 


Prof. Raman Honoured 



New Lidia reports that under the presi- 
dency of Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, 
the Indian Cultural Association presented at the 
y, M. C. A. Auditorium a purse and an 
address to Professor V. Raman, Palit 
Professor of Physics in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, who delivered a series of three lectures 
last week, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. 

In the course of his preliminary remarks 
Mr. Rangachariar referred to the great services 
rendered by Professor Raman in the realm 
of science. Professor Raman, he said, had 
brought credit not only to himself but also 
to the province to which he belonged. There- 
fore, the credit earned by him all over the 
world belonged also to the province of his 
birth. Madras had reason to be distinctly 
proud of him. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar, in the course of his 
concluding n marks, said that Prof. Raman 
had sacrificed for the cause of science a 
career in a branch of service which held out 
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high prospects. He was glad of the results 
already achieved by Mr. Raman in his depart- 
ment of work and they showed that more 
was in store for him. On behalf of the 
citizens of Madras and of the Presidency, he 
wished Mr. Raman a very bright future. 

A Recommendation of the Agricultural 
Commission 

Of the recommendations of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission the most important 
is that in which the Commissioners prescribe 
education for all— young and old, of both 
sexes. If Government carries out this 
recommendation at once without imposing 
an additional burden of taxation on the 
people, the Commission will not have sat 
entirely in vain. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Prophecy 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has prophesied 
that within a few months India will js^tain 
Dominion status. Performance according to 
Labour’s promise was within his and 
Labour’s power to attempt when he was 
premier. They made no such attempt then. 
Now he utters a prophecy for others to fulfil ! 
What hope ? 


"The Best Child’s Book for 1927” 

Gaynech, a beautiful story of a domesti- 
cated pigeon, by Dban Gopal Mukeiji, has 
won the John Newbury Medal from the 
American Library Association as the best 
child’s book for 1927. 


GLEANINGS 



A Head Twister 


Police Tricks That Subdue 
Unruly Prisoners 

Massachusetts state police have won wide 
jecognition for their ability to subdue uniuly 
prisoners, and much of their success is due to 
their skill in executin*? special locks and holds on 
their adversaries. Many of these tricks are known 
to other police organisations and some can be 
mastered by the layman, after the practice, for his 
own defense. 

A head bold is useful in forcing a man into a 
cell. The policeman places one of his aims back 
of the piisoner’s bead, tbe other, under the jaw. 
A twist will usually subdue the most unruly vic- 
tim. 


A School that Goes to the Children 

The U.S.A. department of education has evolved a 
plan which will take educational facilities to the 
children throughout Northern Ontario. To meet 
the peculiar requirements of these conomunities, 
traveling schools have been introduced. 
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‘‘Both the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways were requested to co-operate m 



The School House on Wheels 


making the plan a siioces and they gladly and 
promptly did so- Under the direction of the Rail- 
ways two coaches were converted into a school- 
room and living (juarters for the teachers com- 
bined, and the department supplied all cquipMieni 
and the teachers. In all his experience, s.iid I m*. 
Me Dougall, Chief-inspector of education of the 
department, he had never seen such attentive an 
willing classes. 


Smoke Screen Guards Panama 

Man-made fogs of chemical smoke have been 
devised to protect the locks of the Panama canal 



As the Smoke Screen appears from the Air 


against attacks from the air. The accompanying 
official United States photograph shows how 


the chemical service laid down an almost impene- 
trable smoke screen daring , recent manoeuvers, 
to demonstrate how a protective blanket of fumes 
could be drawn over the vital sections of the 
canal in case of an assult by enemy planes. 


Ireland’s M 

0 

jR. is the symbol bjj which George Russell, 
the Irish poet, patriot, is known. He 
refused when President Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free state offered him a seat in the Irish Senate, 
says Harry Salpeter. representir;,' the New York 
World. “He couldn't la^c a Senator’s income 
since he could not do a Senator’s work.” But he 
does not believe that government belongs wholly 



.K- mystic, poet, painter, editor, publicist 
From a drawing by John Butler Yeats 


to politicians : ‘ Every literary man ought to have 
some other occupation than his writing so that 
his thought will have some contact with life.’ 
“The Irish rebellion”, he asserts, “'was the cul- 
mination of various factors, including forms of 
direct action, economici industrial, artistic, intellec- 
tual” 
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London-to- India Air Liner 


I with 


New air Imers built for the British Imperial 
Airways Service from l4on(lon to India will carry 
cook-stewarda to prepare and serve meals en route. , 
The new planes are to be used on the final stages of ' 
the England to India route, crossing Persia and the! 
sea. The flying boats are of all-metal construction ' 
with a wing span of ninety-three feet and weigh* 
nine tons loaded. I LThey have seats for fifteen 


their three engines, totaling 1,500 horse- 
power, and carry enough gasoline to make 
760 miles at cruising speed. 




Air-Cushions are Liie Preset vers 


Palace of Mirages 

The Palace of Mirages, installed in the Grevin 
Museum, Paris, is a veritable , chateau, of the 
Thousand and One Nights. SuccBssive'ya, 
the spectator finds himself placed in 
Hindu temple, m an Arab palai^e or in the 



Passenger Accomodation in New Air Liners, 
for London-to-India Service 

passengers in a roomy cabin and carry a crew 
of three, including the pilot and a relief pilot. 
They have a speed of 120 miles an hour 


The Wonderland of Magic Reflections 

midst of a boundless forest plunged in darkness. 
The electric lighting permits no less than forty- 
five varied effects, giving place to a multitude of 
These effects are obtained by means 
•»l dincicLi coloured lights. 


ERRATA 

July, Page 87, Col. 1, in place of Hand But of Indian Railway Employees regri Hard 
lot of Indian Railway Employees. 

August, Page 215, in the title of the picture of Mr. Newton M. Dntt read curator 
for cenator. 


PECfTED AND PuBUSHED BY S. K. DaS AT THE PrABASI PrESS, 

91, Upper Ciroulab Road, Calcutta. 
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WHY INDIA REJEOTED THE “REFORMS” OF 1910 (DYAROHY) 

Bt J, T. SUNDERLAND 
\All rights reserved] 


OON after the close of the Grreat War in 
Europe, the British gave to India a 
“Government Reform Scheme” (called 
“Dyarchy”), which was proclaimed to the 
world as a great boon to the Indian people, 
as something which advanced them far on 
the road toward freedom and self-rule, and 
withal, as something which showed the great 
generosity of the British toward India, and 
their constant solicitude for her welfare and 
progress. 

Did the Indian people receive the 
Scheme as a great boon, and were they 
profoundly thankful for it, as Britain declared 
they ought to be ? No, and for reasoris 
which they thought were of the weightiest 
possible character. 

Of course, in a sense they accepted the 
Dyarchy plan, they had to, it .was forced 
upon them without their consent. A few 
thought that it was perhaps better than 
nothing, and so they said : “Let os make the 
most of it until we can get something more 
satisfactory.” But it is not an overstatement 
to affirm that all India was deeply disappo- 
inted and hurt by it. Absolutely all parties, 
the most moderate and conservative as 
well as the most advanced, united in declar- 
ing that it was not what they desired or 


expected or deserved, and that it was not 
worthy of England. 

Why were practically all the important 
leaders of India disappointed, grieved and 
pained ? The reason which immediately pre- 
sented itself and which would not down, was : 
The Scheme seemed to them little or nothing 
but a “smoke-screen” to hide Britain’s red 
mind and purpose. With the most careful 
and eager examination of it that they could 
make, they were unable to discover in it 
even the slightest evidence that their British 
masters intended to give them real freedom 
or real self rule then or ever. It made a 
great show, a great pretense of advancing 
them far on the road to full attainment of 
both. But as a matter of fact, it gave them 
no advancement and no new freedom that 
amounted to anything ; and it really promised 
nothing. All it did was to grant them 
a few new offices fsome of them it is true 
with quite flattering salaries) and some new 
or enlarged legislatures, both national and 
provincial, in which they might talk and talk, 
discuss and discuss, and even vote and vote 
but only upon such questions and subjects 
as thB British graciously permitted them to 
vote or speak upon : in no case were they 
granted any real power: they were allowed 
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to control nothing ; “(Mock Parliaments” was 
the name given to the legislatures by an 
eminent Englishman). The real objects of 
the scheme seemed to be two, namely, to 
qniet the growing unrest of the Indian 
people by making them think they were 
getting something important (when they were 
not), and to produce a favourable impression 
upon the public opinion of the world by 
spreading the idea that the British were 
generous to India and were leading her as 
fast as seemed wise toward her desired 
goal of freedom and self-rule. 

It is important to know the facts connect- 
ed with the origin of the Reform Scheme. 

When the great war of 1914 broke oat 
in Europe, England found herself in a serious 
plight. In order to do her part in with- 
standing the German attack on France, she 
was compelled to send for almost her entire 
Indian army, which was the first foreign 
contingent to arrive on the field of conflict, 
and without whose invaluable help the 
Gorman advance could not have been check- 
ed and Paris would undoubtedly have 
fallen. 

This sudden withdrawal from India of 
the military forces which were maintained 
there to hold her in subjection, naturally 
suggested to the Indian people that now 
was a favorable time to throw off the foreign 
yoke which was so galling to them, and to 
gain their freedom and independence. And 
why not? Would any other nation in the 
world, held in bondage for more than a century 
and a half, have refrained from taking 
advantage of such an opportunity? 

It is easy to see how great, how tremend- 
ous, was the temptation. How did the 
Indian people meet it ? Did they say : “Now 
is the auspicious time; let us rise and be 
free ?” On the contrary, the vast majority 
of them said : “England is in sore distress ; 
she is fighting virtually for life. To take 
advantage of her helplessness, to strike her 
when she is down, would be dishonorable, 
cowardly. We shall not do it. Although 
she has robbed ms of our nationhood, we 
will not turn on her in her time of 
peril* Until her danger is past, we will 
stand by her, we will be loyal— nay, we 
will even help her in her struggle.” 
And they did. With insignificant exceptions 
they were absolutely loyal throughout the 
war. Largely they laid aside for the time 
being the political agitation for freedom 
which they had been carrying on for many 


years. India rendered to Great Britain 
great and invaluable aid both in men and 
money. It was amazing. It was almost 
incredible that a subject people longing for 
freedom should take such a course. It was 
unselfish, chivalrous, noble beyond words. 
I am not able to recall in all history a 
national act, a national course of conduct, so 
magnanimous or so noble. • 

The Indian people believed and I think 
all the world believed, that when the war 
was over and England was safe, she would 
show appreciation of their marvellous loyal- 
ty and magnanimity, by treating them far 
better than she had done in the past, by 
righting their wrongs and, if not by granting 
them at once full and complete home-rule 
like that of Canada, which was India’s 
desire, at least by setting them far on the 
way toward it, and by giving them a 
definite promise of its complete realization 
in the very near future. 

Did England do this? No! ‘Unbelievable 
as it seems, instead of meeting the magna- 
nimity of the Indian people with a like 
magnanimity, instead of showing appreciation 
of their astonishing loyalty and their in- 
valuable aid in her time of distress, instead 
of being even just to them, she proceeded 
to treat them with a degree of suspicion, 
oppression and cruelty beyond anything in 
the past, culminating in the Punjab atro- 
cities and the infamous Rowlatt Act, which 
virtually deprived India of even the pro- 
tection of civil law. Of course, this was a 
terrible shock to the Indian people. It was 
a disappointment about as great as it is 
possible for any nation to experience. 

But did Great Britain offer to the Indian 
people no return of any kind for what they 
had done ? Yes, she offered them this so- 
called “Reform Scheme” (or Dyarchy) for 

government. This and only this was 
England’s reward for India’s amazing 
service and devotion. 

Let us examine the Scheme a little more 
fully, so as to see exactly what were some 
of the morb important reasons for India’s 
dissatisfaction with it. 

(1) The first disappointment, injustice, 
hardly less than insult, that India saw in 
the scheme, was Britain’s spirit of high- 
handedness and arrogance, in claiming 
for herself all rights in the matter, and 

allowing India none ; in setting out 

from the first to make the Scheme not 

what the Indian people had a right to and 
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Avauted, or wbat ^ould have been just and 
acceptable to all parties concerned ; but 
solely what she (Britain) wanted, and then 
thiosting it upon India. 

The Scheme, to have been just, to have 
been anything that India could honorably 
accept, Should have been mutual, something 
framed by India and Great Britain together, 
each recognising the other’s rights. But it 
was nothing of the kind. It was something 
designed to be a compact between two 
parties, but framed by one party alone and 
imposed upon the other. There was nothing 
mutual about it. It was a dictation ; it was 
a command ; it was the voice of a master 
to slaves. Britain, standing above, handed 
it down to the Indian people below. They 
must receive it on their knees. She owned 
India. She would manage it as she chose. 
She owned the Indian people. They must 
obey her. 

Is it any wonder that a scheme framed 
and offered in* such a spirit and with such 
aims, was not welcome to the Indian people ? 

Is it any wonder that they found in it noth- 
ing to right their wrongs, nothing to set 
their feet upon a path leading to self- 
government ? 

Let me not be misunderstood when I 
speak of the Scheme as formed by Great 
Britain alone. I am quite aware that Mr, 
Montagu, the British Secretary of State for 
India, before formulating his plan went 
to India and consulted — candidly and 
honestly, I have no doubt— the various in- 
terested parties there ; — on the one hand, the 
Indian leaders and on the other, the British 
rulers. That was fair so far as it went, but 

wbat a little way it went ! What followed 

was that Mr. Montagu and other represen- 
tatives of Great Britain proceeded themselves 
alone to draw up a plan for India’s govern- 
Uieht, without associating with themselves 
in this great and serious task any represen- 
tatives chosen by India ; that is, without 
giving India any real part or power in the 
matter. That was unfair ; that was dishonor- 
able. Such a one-sided body of men could 
not possibly produce a scheme that would be 
just to India or that India could accept. 
What ought to have been done was the 

creation of a Joint Ccmmission with an 

equal number of British and Indian members, 
the Indian members being elected by the 
• Indian pecple and therefore empowered 
really to represent them ; and this Joint Cem- 
mission should have been instiucted to draw 


up, and should have drawn up, such a scheme 
as seemed just and wise in their united 
judgment. That would have been fair both 
to England and India. And to a scheme 
thus created, the Indian people would gladly 
have given their assent. 

(2) The second thing to be said about 
this so-called Reform Scheme is that, in its 
very nature, it was self-contradictory, and 
therefore impossible. 

The Scheme was given the very unusual 
name of “Dyarchy,” which properly means 
the joint rule of two monarchs, as William 
and Mary in England. But in the present 
case it was supposed to signify the joint 
rule of the British and the Indians through 
an arrangement by which some matters 
connected with the Government were * trans- 
ferred” or committed (under severe limita- 
tations) to Indian management, while others 
were “reserved” or kept wholly under British 
control. Exactly described, it was a plan 
which pat side by side two radically different, 
two antagonistic forms of government ; one, 
self-rule, the other, arbitrary rule from the 
outside ; one, democracy, the other, absolute 
autocracy or absolute monarchy (in the 
form of an alien bureaucracy ) ; aud expect- 
ed them to work in harmony. It was an 
attempt to mix oil and water ; or to ride 
two horses going in opposite directions. Abraham 
Lincoln said : “A nation cannot endure 
half free and half slave.” The British ought 
to have known that neither can a nation be 
successfully ruled by means of governmental 
machinery, half formed for ends of freedom 
and half for ends of oppression. That is 
exactly what this scheme was and is. 

Wbat Great Britain ought to have done, 
instead of concocting such an impossible, 
misshapen, mongrel plan, is clear. She 
should have listened to India’s just detnands, 
and given her a government framed distinctly 
and honestly for ends of self-rule ; a govern- 
ment responsible, at least in all home 

matters, to the Indian people ; a real demo- 
cracy essentially like that of Canada or 
South Africa, but of course adapted to the 
special needs and conditions of India. That 
would have been sane. It would have been 
straightforward and honest. It would have 
been practicable and to the infinite advantage 
of all concerned. On the one hand, it would 
have made India content, and on the other, 
it would have removed all cause for anxiety 
or alarm on the part of Great Britain. It 
would have resulted in India’s beceming 
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as loyal a part of the Empire (or Common- 
wealth) as South Africa or Canada or Austra- 
lia. That the very opposite state of things now 
exists, is the result of Britain’s blind and 
arbitrary refusal to give to the Indian people 
what they so earnestly asked for, and what 
was their right ; and thrusting on them, 
instead, this impossible, self-contradictory, 
vicious plan of “Dyarchy.” 

(3) A fundamental defect of the Refctfm 
Scheme or Dyarchy was the startling fact 
that it contained no Bill of Rights^ no 
constitujkional guaranty of any kind securing 
the Indian people against possible future 
injustices and tyrannies on the part of the 
Government. In view of the many wrongs 
that they had suffered in the past, this 
defect was fatal, something which alone, as 
they believed, was sufficient reason for 
rejecting the Scheme. They realized that 
without a bill of rights, or a constitutional 
guaranty of justice, they could not have sure 
protection, they would be at the mercy of 
their foreign rulers, liable at any time to have 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon them as 
great as any they had ever suffered. The 
British at^ home, in England, would on no 
consideration give up the protection which 
for hundreds of years they have received 
from their Magna Charta, which has shielded 
them by its great words : “No freeman shall 
be arrested or detained in prison.... or in any 
Way molested... unless by the lawful judgment 
of his peers and by the law of the land.” 

We Americans could not possibly be 
induced to surrender the guaranteed protec- 
tion which we possess in our Declaration of 
Independence, and especially in our National 
Constitution, which declares : 

“Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speecih or of the press, or the right 
of ^ the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

‘The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated. 

“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

“No State or province within the nation shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

Such charters of rights, such guarantees 
of protection, are regarded by Englishmen, by 
Americans, and by all other free peoples, 
as absolutely indispensable in their own 


cases. Why did not Great Britain grant 
such protection to India ? 

What are the facts bearing on the case ? 
They are startling enough. Withiu the 
last few years reports have come from the 
most trustworthy sources, of brutalities 
committed by British officials against th^ Indian 
people, which have shocked the world— 
houses searched without proper ^warrant ; 
men seized and imprisoned without trial; 
men and women peacefully working in the 
field bombed from the sky; all the inhabit- 
ants in a certain street in a city forbidden 
to go along the street even to get water or 
buy food except by their crawling on their 
hands and knees; a great peaceful gathering 
assembled in a public garden on a religious 
festival day, fired on without warning, 
by troops, and the firing continued until 
the ammunition of the soldiers was exhaust- 
ed, and 379 dead and 1,200 wounded men, 
women and children lay heaped on the 
bloody ground ;* prisoners confined in a 
luggage vau without ventilation, and in 
spite of their frantic cries for air kept 
there until more than 70 were dead ; and 
many other brutalities and crimes almost 
as shocking. ♦ ♦ * 

If the new Government Scheme for India 
was to be of any value at all, ought it not 
to have guranteed the people against such 
outrages in the future ? Yet incredible, 
almost monstrous, as the fact seems, it did 
not. 

The fact alone that the military forces of 
the country and the police were both wholly 
under British control — neither being res- 
ponsible in any degree to the Indian people — 
made the recurrence of injustices and 
atrocities as bad as any of these, possible 
at any future time. The Scheme gave no 
guaranty whatever against the coming at 
any time of other Governor O’Dwyers, and 
General Dyers, and Jalianwala Baghs, and 
Moplah suffocations, and the rest. It 


* The Hunter Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the Punjab atrocities reported the num- 
ber killed in the Amritsar Qalianwala Bagh) 
massacre as 379, and the number wounded as 
about three times as many. These numbers, 
however, are very much the lowest given by any 
authority. The Tnvf=itiffaii(in Commission appoint- 
ed by the authorities of the Indian National 
Congress, whose researches were far more thorough, 
reported that they found iinimpeachable evidencQ 
that the number shot to death was approximately 
1,200 and the number wounded approximately 
3,600. 
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provided protection for the British rulers 
of the land, bat for nobody else. It did not 
guarantee to the , Indian people public 
protection, or military protection, or civil 
protection ; it did not insure to them free- 
dom of speech, or of the press ; or the 
right of trial in open court ; or the privilege 
of habeas corpus or any other of the essen- 
tial rights and privileges which are the 
foundations and indispensable guarantees of 
liberty, justice and law. Is it any wonder 
that India rejected the Scheme? Is it not 
amazing that any nation calling itself civi- 
lized and Christian, in this age of the world, 
could have liroposed such a Scheme ? 

(4) In the so-called “Reform Plan” 
offered to India in 1919, the British kept in 
their own hands not only all other kinds of 
power, but also all real legislative power. 
India was allowed no effective voice what- 
ever in legislation. This statement applies 
to legislation in the Provinces, and it applies 
still more fully and seriously to national 
legislation. It is true that the Scheme gave 
to India both national legislative bodies and 
provincial legislative bodies, which looked 
like real parliaments, endowed with power 
to enact real laws. But on looking deeper, 
it was soon seen that this appearance was 
deceptive. They were not real parlia- 
ments or real legislatures at all as these 
words are understood in Europe and America. 
They were all under external control. 
Whatever' they did could be overthrown. 

In the national government, the Reform 
Scheme allowed Indians to hold a few 
more places than they formerly did. For 
example, in the National Legislative Assem- 
bly there were an increased number of 
Indians, enough to guard India’s rights if 
they had possessed any real power. But 
they did not. As has been said, they were 
allowed to vote on some things, but not on 
all ; on some they were not permitted even 
to speak. Matters were .so arranged that in 
no case could they disturb the plans of the 
Government. Whatever legislation the British 
rulers desired, they enacted, whether the 
Indians favored it or not. 

In the Provinces, the situation was similar. 
Each Provincial Legislative Assembly con- 
tained a majority of Indians, but here again 
they could legislate only upon such matters 
as the British rulers permitted i and even 
•regarding these they had no final power; 
whatever laws they enacted could be over- 
turned by the Governor in Council, or by 


the Governor-General in Council, or both. 
Even if a legislature voted ananimously for 
a measure, the Government might disallow 
it. 

Is it said that even in democratic 
America the enactments of State Legislatures 
may be vetoed by Governors, and those of 
the National Congress, by Presidents ? Yes, 
but these vetoes are not final. An Amerioan 
State Legislature can pass anything it desires 
over the Governor's veto, and the American 
National Congress can pass anything it 
pleases over the veto of the President. In 
India nothing of this kind is possible, ^bere, 
all final legislative authority, all real legislative 
power, whether national or provinciai, is in 
the hands of the executive. Notwithstand- 
ing the increased number of so-called 
legislators under the new Government 
Scheme, the British are still, just as before, 
the supreme, and really the sole, law-makers. 

Of course, the fact that the dyarchal 
plan granted to members of legislatures 
considerable liberty of discussion, was not 
without value. It gave to the British over- 
lords a better knowledge than they would 
otherwise have had of the feelings and 
wants of the people, and thus to some 
extent it may have influenced legislation 
for the better. And yet, one cannot help 
wondering how much. A prominent member 
of the British Indian Government said to 
an American : “Oh yes ! we listen to these 
Indian fellows, these natives, in our legisla- 
tures— to their talk, their discussions, their 
pleas for this and that, their demands for 
what they call their rights’ for ‘home 
-rule' and the rest — we listen to them, they 
like it, and then — we do as we damned 
please 

This is a cynical declaration ; but it 
describes exactly the amount of power 
possessed by the people of India under 
Dyarchy as regards enacting legislation on 
all subjects of highest importance, and in 
shaping all the really vital affairs of their 
own nation.* 


+ It may be claimed that the Dyarofial 
Scheme placed some vital matters, for example, 
education and public sanitation in the hands of 
Indians, and hence, if any failures were found 
there the responsibility was with them. The 
claim is supeificial. The truth is the public 
revenue of the nation remained under d.varohy 
Tvhere it had always been, in the sole control of 
the British, who always use first of all as much 
of it as they want for their own military and* 
imperialistic purposes and for other British interests 
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Tlie fact is, the OovernmeDt of India 
continued just as autocratic and absolute 
after the introduction of the new plan of 
things as it was before. The power of 
“Certification” given to the Viceroy made him 
virtually an absolute monarch, and placed 
all the Indian legislatures and all India 
virtually under his feet. It enabled him 

to defeat any legislation that he did not 
like by “certifying” that it was against the 
safety or interests of India (meaning 

the British Empire), and to enact any law 
desired by him by “certifying” that it was 
necessafy for the interests or safety of 
India (the British Empire). As for the 
apparent check placed upon his certifications 
by the provision that they must lie two 
months before the British Parliament, 

before becoming operative, everybody 

knew from the beginning that that was 
meant only as a form. 

The helplessness of the Indian legislatures 
under Dyarchy has been described in em- 
phatic words by an eminent Englishman. 
In the winter of 1925-2(3, Dr. Y. H. Ruther- 
ford, a member of Parliament and a pro- 
minent leader in the Labour Party, made 
an extended visit to India for the purpose 
of examining on the ground the working 
of the “Reforms.” 

The Aniriia Ba%ar Patrika of Calcutta, 
in its issue of February 2nd, 192(), published 
an interview with Dr. Rutherford, who is 
reported to have said : 

♦ 

“At Madras, Lahore and elsewhere in the 
Provinces, I have seen in action the Legislative 
Councils and Assemblies created by the Reform 
Scheme. My disappointment on account of the 
feeble powers which Great Britain has conferred 
upon them is boundless, as also is my indignation. 
My greatest disappoinment and indignation, 
however, have been reserved for Delhi, the 
Capital, and the National Government there. The 
National Legislature is supposed to be the crowning 
piece of the anatomy of the Montagu-Chelmford Re- 
forms and on close inspection I have found it to 
be a mere make-believe, a mere pretense, mockery, 
a legislative body in name but without 
power to form a government, or to displace a 
government in which it has no confidence ; 
without power to appoint or dismiss ministers ; 
without power of purse ; without power to shift 


(paying the high salaries and pensions of 
of British officials, etc.), and Indian interests, 
however vital, whether education and sanitation 
or others, have to put up with what they can 
get from the small remainder. This is the prime 
reason why education makes so little progress 
and public sanitation and hygiene are so neglected. 


a nail or screw in the “steel frame’ of bureaucratic 
■control set up by the British ; without the least 
shred or iota of control over the Viceroy, who 
can defy and damn at his pleasure all the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and who hw,jE fact, 
defied them again and again. ^ ‘certifying’ the 
Finance Bill over their heads, locking up thousands 
of them in prison in disregard of all law, anp 
doing whatever else he liked. Never in the 
history of the world was such a hoax perpetrated 
upon a great people as England perpetrated upon 
India, when in return for India’s invaluable service 
during the war. she gave to the Indian nation 
such a discreditable, disgraceful, undemocratic, 
tyrannical constitution. No political party in Great 
Britain would tolerate these iniquitous semblances 
of parliamentary institutions for a single week.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these strong 
words were not spoken by an Indian, but 
by a Member of the British Perliament. In 
the light of such statements coming from 
such a source, is it any wonder that India 
indignantly rejects the so-called “boon” of 
Dyarchy, as worthless and worse than worth- 
less, and demands instead something incom- 
parably better ? 

(5) A very prominent and evil feature 
of the Dyarchy Scheme which should not 
go unmentioned, is the fact that its whole 
spirit was one of negations, negations. From 
first to last, its constant aim was to 
forbid, to forbid. Its most outstanding 
characteristic was its careful, specific and 
multiplied specifications and descriptions 
of privileges, rights, liberties and powers 
which the Indian people tvera not permitted 
to have. At every point where the Indian 
people came upon anything of first class 
importance, anything that would give any 
real power to India, there at once they were 
met with “reservations,” “reservations.” And 
the reservations were always in the interest 
of England, never of India. Even the “trans- 
ferred” subjects “had strings to them.” The 
great thing that the scheme constantly 
guarded against, was not India’s danger, the 
danger that India might fail to get her 
rights, but the imagined danger that at 
some point or other England might suffer 
some loss of prestige, or privilege, or power. 
The scheme gave no evidence of being some- 
thing prompted in any degree by a desire 
to right India’s age-long and terrible wrongs; 
indeed, it contained no real recognition of 
the existence, then or in the past, of any 
such wrongs. Everything in it and about 
it showed that it was simply au effort on 
the part of Great Britain to retain her grip 
on India at a trying time. The scheme was 
an unintentional but clear acknowledgment 
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that a great new spirit of freedom and 
independence had come into the world, and 
that India was feeling it mightily. This 
alarmed England. She saw that the Indian 
people were thinking, were rising from their 
knees to their feet, were becoming indignant 
at being held in snbjection, were feeling 
humiliated and outraged beyond measure by 
the fact that they, who for so many centuries 
had been a great nation among the nations 
of the world, were now not thought of as nation 
at all, but were regarded as a mere appen- 
dage, a mere possession of a nation sis: or 
seven thousand miles away. 

It was distinctly with this in view, 
and because of this, that the new Go- 
vernment Scheme was offered to India. The 
Scheme was England’s attempt to counter- 
act all this, to quiet the unrest of the 
Indian people, to allay their humiliation, 
to soothe their wounded pride, to administer 
to them an opiate, to induce them to lay 
aside their dangerous ambition and be 
willing to continue loyal still to Great Britain, 
by offering them something which they 
were told was a great boon, something which 
England assured them meant increasing 
freedom, more and more privileges, more and 
more participation in the Government, an 
advance, with more and more advances to 
follow, on the road leading toward self-rule. 

But alas ! these promises, when examined, 
when really looked into, when probed to 
the bottom, when tested, were seen to mean 
nothing of value to India. Their real purpose 
was not at all India’s advancement, but her 
pacification, and England’s security. Chey 
offered India no boon whatever. They merely 
promised her a pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow. 

(6) Tbis brings me to a final indictment 
which remains to be made against Great 
Britain’s new Government Scheme for India. 
The Scheme fixed no time. It left everything 
uncertain. Whatever promises it made, or 
was supposed to make, of new rights or 
privileges, or of advances toward self-rule, 
were only to be fulfilled “some time,” in an 
unknown future, and at the option of the 
British rulers. 

This was fatal. It made the promises 
absolutely worthless. It is well-understood 
in law that if I give a man a note promising 
to pay him a sum of money, but without 
^mentioning any time, my note is of no value. 
Nobody can collect anything on it. Or if 
I make my note payable at such a time in 


the future as I may then elect, still it is 
v^ueless. My promise to pay must state 
when the payment is due, in order to be of 
any worth. It is exactly the same with 
the supposed promise made in this Beform 
Scheme of future self-government to India. 
There was no date fixed. The fulfilment 
could be put off and put off until the end 
of time. It was no promise at all. 

•The fact is not to be escaped, that Great 
Britain did not in her so-called Reform 
Scheme, pledge to the Indian people anything 
whatever except that if they would cease 
their (to her) disgreeable agitations for 
reforms, freedom, self-government, and be 
dumb and docile, and do what she commanded 
(like good children, or rather, like slaves * 
and caused her no trouble, she would be 
kind and motherly to them, and at such 
time or times in the future as, in her 
superior wisdom, she might see fit, she might 
perhaps condescend graciously to grant them 
such limited new liberties as she might then 
consider safe, and such gradual advances 
towards some very far-off goal of self-govern- 
ment (Dominion status or some other) as she 
might then deem it best for them to receive. 

To put the case in a word, this Scheme 
which has been heralded abroad and praised 
as offering so much to India, and as setting 
her feet securely on the road to self rule, 
particularly to Dominion status like that 
of Canada, as a matter of fact gave her no 
assurance of being granted such a status, 
or any form of self-determination in a 
thomand years. 

Can a great nation, with a proud history 
of three or four railleniums, be satisfied 
with such mockery ? Said the great and 
honored American, Patrick Henry, “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” Said the 
great and honored Indian, Raja Ram Mohan 
Koy, “I want to be free, or “I do not want to 
be at all.” 

In conclusion what are the lessons that 
Great Britain should learn from India’s rejection 
of Dyarchy ? There are two which are clear 
as the light, if she will open her eyes to 
them. 

One is that India refuses longer to accept 
stones for bread. She is fast waking up. 
All her leaders are awake now, and her 
people are fast following. She sees the 
world becoming free ; she sees Asia becom- 
ing free. Gnder such conditions she can 
DO more be held in t)ondage than the 
rising tide of the ocean can be stayed, 
if 
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The other leason is that if Britain 
persists in further treatment of India in the 
high-handed spirit of the dyarchy Scheme, 
if she attempts to force upon the Indian 
people another constitution as autocratic, as 
tyrannical, as defiant of their wishes and 
rights as the dyarchy Scheme was, she must 
be prepared for disaster, — the result certainly 
will be, acute, growing and probably per- 
manent bitterness and resentment toward 
Britain on the part of India, and alienation 
between the two nations so deep that it 
probably cannot be healed. Why does not 
Great Britain recognize all this? 


Indeed, why was she not wise enough, brave 
enough, and noble enough at the close of the 
Great War in Europe, even if not earlier than 
that, to extend to India the same warm, strong 
hand of friendship, confidence, trust, com- 
radeship, co-operation and real partnership 
in the Empire, which at the end of the 
Boer War she extended to South Africa? 
That would have saved everything .in India, 
as it did in South Africa. 

Will she do it^ yet ? Will she do it 
before it is too late ?* 


A SONG OF FIDELITY 

By SAEOJINI NAIDU 
1 

Love o’er thi^ rose- white alleys 
That flower in dim desert sands, 

Love thro’ the rose-red valleys 
That burgeon in soft south lands, 

In cities agleam with pleasure 
On. the edge of a foam-kiss’d clime, 

Or Tnountains whose still caves treasure 
The temples of moon-crowned time, 

On errands of joy of duty. 

AVherever the ways, you tread,: 

A carpid of ageh^ss beauty. 

Is my heart for your feet out-spread. 

n 

Lov(^ w hether Lift^ betray you 
And the malice of black-w'inged Fat(^ 
Strive in blind wu^ath to slay you 
With talons of h^ar and hate, 

Or- wh(ither yours the story 
Of triumph and loneliest fame. 

And the stars inscribe your glory 
In. lyri(- and legend of flame.. 

By the (‘liauce winds that break or bless you 
lTn(hallenged, my soul doth shine, 

0 King, who dare dispossess you 
Of your fortress and throne and shrine. ? 



( 3 ) 


THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYUm DEVI 


T here was a garden, bel^ind Shiveswar’s 
house in Bhowanipore The gold-mohur 
trees in it were in flower, and presented 
a blaze of colour to the beholders' eyes. 
The Oriya gardener was busy plucking the 
red bunches with the help of a bamboo, and 
placing them in a basket. A little girl of 
about seven or eight was swinging, with 
evident enjoyment, in a swing suspended from 
a mango-tree. Her anklets tinkled and the 
end of her striped aaree, floated behind lier 
like a veil. Her mop of unruly hair was 
giving her much trouble. Her two hands 
were engaged with the ropes of the swing. 
If she let go, she would fall, but the hair 
lashing across her eyes made her highly 
nervous. Suddenly, a bright idea seemed 
•to strike her and she cried out excitedly, 
“Mali oh Mali, please give me the strings 
in your basket.” 

The Oriya flung down the bamboo, and 
baring his reddish teeth, asked with a laugh, 
“What do you want it for, little miss ?” 

The small lady took offence, and cried 
out sharply ; “First bring them. I have no 
time to listen to your babblings.” 

The man made a pretence of being highly 
dismayed and brought two pieces of string. 
“Tie me to the swing with one,” directed his 
little mistress, “and with the second one, tie 
up my hair in a tight knot.” 

The Oriya was bursting with silent 
laughter. “But won’t grandmother scold 
me ?” he managed to ask ; “why do you say 
such things ?” 

The little woman tried to be very grave 
and stern. “Do what I say,” she said. “If 
grandma is angry; she will scold me, not you. 
So you need not be afraid.” 

The gardener had to obey perforce. He 
made fast the small lady to the swing 
with the first string, and with the second 
one, tied up her unruly curly hair in a 
tight and cruel knot. She was highly pleased, 
•“I will give you sweets,” she declared to 


her obedient servant ; “now give me a good 
swing.” 

The man obeyed with alacrity and gave 
the swing a mighty push. It shot up like 
a rocket and touched the topmost branch 
of the tree. The mango-bloscoms fell in a 
shower on and about the child and the small 
branches struck her like so many whips. 
Her face paled with fear and she sobbed out 
aloud in alarm, “Oh dear, oh dear, this 
rascal of a Mali is killing me.” 

The man was alarmed, lest the cry should 
reach the real mistress and catching hold of 
the swing, he made it stop and took down 
the child from it. 

Bat he was just a bit too late. A 
widowed lady, of about fifty years of age, 
rushed out of the house and called out 
sternly, “Mukta, you naughty thing ! So you 
are out in this blazing sun 1 What a tom- 
boy you are, to be sure. Did not any other 
time suit you ? You must come out iu the 
full noon. Come here, at once. And Mali, 
what sort of a man are you ? She is a child 
and thoughtless. But you are not in your 
dotage yet. Why did you put her in a 
swing, in this terrible heat ? And why did 
she get frightened ? If she falls ill of 
fright ?” 

The Oriya gave some sort of a lame 
excuse, and escaped. Mukti came and stood 
by her grand-mother, with a sullen expression. 
The state of her hair made the old lady nearly 
faint. 

“Yon naughty girl,” she cried again, “you 
make me run nearly a mile every day> before 
I can toucn your hair and comb it. And 
now what have you been doing to it ? Does 
it not look like a crow’s nest ? And you 
have put on a tiara of coir string ? What 
a beauty ! The Governor is coming down 
to take you away, as his son’s bride ! Throw 
the string away, at once. I never saw the 
like of it ! It will take me the rest of the 
day to put you to rights again.” 

Mokshada Devi, Shi ves war’s mother, had 
to come out of her retirement, when her 
daughter-in-law died, leaving her baby 
girl behind. Mokshada gave up her 
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country house and her worship of the 
family-god and came over to Calcutta to 
look after her son’s household and his baby. 
Though he was a heretic, still he was her 
own son. She could not leave his child to 
the tender mercies of the be-skirted Ayah. 
Her son had already become an ascetic at 
this age. So there was small chance of his 
bringing a second wife home. Even a step- 
mother, if she happened to be of good family, 
would not have neglected such a sweet baby. 
But who can withstand fate ? So Mukti’s 
grandmother had to take the place of her 
mother. Mokti called her ‘‘mother” generally 
and “grandma” very rarely. 

Mukti was quite up-to-date regarding, 
the prevailing female fashions. So she had 
a good laugh at her grand-mother’s antiquated 
ideas and sat down to put her in the right. 
She pushed away the old lady’s hand from 
her head and said, “You don’t know anything, 
mother. Girls now-a-days don’t tie up 
their hair in braided coils. And neither do 
they put oil in their hair. They tie up their 
hair with strings, as I did. Haven’t you 
seen ? Bela came day before yesterday. How 
nice her hair looked, tied with a red string ! 
You don’t give me any nice things ; so I 
have to use these ugly strings.” 

“All right, all right, you wise old woman,” 
her grandmother said. “I own that I don’t 
know anything and you know everything. 
So you have taken a fancy to Bela and her 
Christian manners ? Your father has spoilt 
you completely. I don’t see why girls should 
wear red ribbons, bows and belts, like the 
durwans of the Judge Sahib. These are new- 
fangled ideas. In our times, girls put oil in 
their hair and put them up decently. But 
if I want to do that for her, she will rend 
the very heavens with her shrieks. And 
now look at the state of her hair ! It 
is worse than that of a Bhairabi'\* 

The old lady jerked the strings oft her 
grand-daughter’s hair and dress. Mukti gave 
her an angry push and sat down to sulk in 
a corner of the room. 

She was a spoilt child, and her sulks used 
to last a long time as well as her crying 
spells. So her grandmother made haste to 
negotiate for peace. She took up the child 
in her arms, wiped her eyes and said, 
“Don’t cryj there’s a darling. Let os go and 
dress up. We shall go to Kartik Babu’s 
house to see the new bride. I have put out 


* Female ascetic. 


many Benarasi sarees and ornaments. You 
choose whatever you like to wear. Hurry 
up, as we shall be late.” 

Mukti rubbed off her tears with the back 
of her doubled up fists and broke into a 
smile, even before her tears had dried. 

The house, which stood behind the garden, 
was in festive attire to-day. From the 
morning, the sounds of an Indian ^band had 
been proclaiming to the neighbourhood the 
advent of a bride in it. All the children of 
the quarter had congregated there to listen 
to this music and to stare at the puffed out 
cheeks of the flute-players The small folks 
were richly dressed, some in sailor suits and 
gold-braided caps, .some in frocks of velvet 
and loud tinkling anklets. Some also had 
befeathered caps stuck on their coils of 
braided hair. They had given up all thoughts 
of food and drink, in their enthusiasm for 
the music. Some babies also were present in 
total or partial undress, whom their elders 
had dragged off to the place of entertain- 
ment, even before they had finished their 
toilette. 

Mukti had hitherto paid scant attention 
to the music, being too much engrossed in 
the flowers of the gold-mohur and the 
suring. But as her grandmother reminded 
her of it, her mind felt the call of the 
music ; and like a most obedient little girl, 
she washed her face and sat down to make 
her choice of the gaudy sarees and glittering 
jewellery, her grand-mother had borrowed 
for her. 

Shiveswar did not want his child to dress 
in the orthodox fashion or to wear antiquated 
ornaments. He thought jewellery ridiculous 
for small children. But Mukti sided with her 
grandmother in this matter. As she had no 
jewellery of her own, her grandmother had 
to borrow from the neighbours, whenever an 
occasion presented itself. 

Mukti took the jewel case in her lap and 
selected two heavy anklets, a huge gold 
necklace, which hung in seven rows, a tiara 
and too large bracelets. Mokshada had pierced 
Mukti’s ears, in secret, because her son hated 
all these barbarous practices, as he called 
them. But Mukti was too wild to allow the 
secret to be kept. Her ears soon became 
swollen and red and brought down the 
attention of Shiveswar upon them. The result 
was an angry dispute, which made mother 
and son go without food the whole day. 
But Mukti had forgotten the deep insult, 
received on the occasion, and chose a pair of 
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ear-rings as 'W'ell, for her small ears. 
A jacket made of green velvet and 
profusely decorated with black lace, and 
a red fBenarasi saree, which Mukti^s 
mother had worn as a bride, completed her 
outfit. 

Mokshada set herself to the ponderous 
task of decorating her grand -daughter. She 
brought a. bottle of scented hair oil, two or 
three combs, hair-pins of various colour, 
make and design, some false hair and even 
some nails. Mukti did not object to anything 
now. She had already put on the gold 
necklace, and , was busUy scanning her face 
in the round mirror, which used to stand 
on her father’s dressing table. Her head was 
pulled back frequently, as her grandmother 
strove to comb her knotted hair smooth, and 
she held up the mirror higher and higher 
in order to have an uninterrupted view of 
her face. She had fallen in love with it, 
like Narcissus of old. 

Mukti’s grandmother oiled her curly hair 
profusely and combed them straight. Then 
she plaited them into separate braids, with 
the help of the false hair and constructed a 
huge affair on the back of Mukti’s small 
head. It looked like a large pancake, and was 
so made fast to her head with innumerable 
hair-pins and nails that it would not have 
come down even if her head had. It was 
the first time within the year, that Mukti 
.had sat so docile, under her grandmother’s 
hand, while the old lady did her hair. But 
the matter did not give the small lady 
unmixed satisfaction. She bore it somehow, 
being too eager to put on the tiara and 
ear-rings. 

After finishing with her hair, the old lady 
sent for a maid-servant. She came up and 
cried out, enchanted at the sight of Mukti’s 
hair. “Oh dear, has not little miss done her 
hair in grand style ! How beautiful she 
looks ! Girls do not look well, when their 
hair looks like crow’s nests.” 

But the old lady cut her short, “Go, go, 
wash her neck and face properly. We don’t 
want your gassing now.” 

Mukti went willingly enough with the 
maid. Mokshada sat, cleaning the combs and 
thinking, when suddenly her son entered. 

“What are you thinking of, mother ?’" he 
asked. “About Mukti, I suppose. She is getting 
quite big. Don’t you think it high time to 
engage a private tutor for her ?” 

Mokshada agreed to her son’s proposal 
and said,. “Yes, she is getting big. We must 


think about her now. If you want to engage 
a private tutor* do so. I don’t know much 
about these matters. I was thinking of 
another matter. Do you remember* I spoke 
to you about a daughter of Nidbu 
Bhattaobarya ? The girl is quite grown-up 
now. She must be quite fourteen by this 
month. She had been married to Bishnn, 
Kartik Baba’s son. A very fine girl ! Only 
a fortunate man gets snoh a jewel of a wife. 
But you never listened to me. Now see. 
Bisbnn is no younger than yon, he is con- 
siderably older. He was six years of age 
and got admitted into school, and you 
were not even born then. He has already 
got four sons, too. Now, if he could marry 
the girl, why could not you ? You thought 
yourself extremely old and unsuitable, being 
the father of one child. You said, you 
could not marry a cry-baby. Now go and 
see, whether she is crying or not. She is 
more likely to take over complete charge of 
her household from to-day, and pension off 
her old mother-in-law.’ ’ 

Shiveswar was rather taken aback, at this 
sudden attack. “But what is the use of 
talking about that now,” he said ; “yon won’t 
get her now, even if I agree to marry again.” 

“Why don’t you say so ?” cried out his 
mother, even before he had finished. “I 
promise to get a bride for you, who would 
be twice as beautiful and quite grown-up. 
Just say the word and leave the rest to me. 
Bishnu’s bride won’t be fit to hold a candle 
to her.” 

Shiveswar jumped up in alarm, saying, 
“No, no, I did not mean that I am not 
pining away for marriage. I want to know, 
what you are thinking about Mukti.” 

His mother sighed and said, “Then why 
did you hold out false hopes to your old 
mother? It was foolish of me to believe 
you at all. Don’t I know quite well, that 
you are not one to obey your mother and 
to marry according to her wishes ?” 

Shiveswar was in a fix. “Good lord,” he 
cried, “there you go again. I want to talk 
about Mukti. What do you think would be 
best for her?” 

His mother flared up at once, “I don’t 
know and I don’t care,” she said angrily. 
“Do whatever you like.” Then, as suddenly, 
she calmed down. 

“You have .heard, have not you, that 
Kartik Babu is celebrating the home-coming 
of the bride. Many people are invited. 
They are arranging a good feast. Bishnu’s 
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eldest SOD, by his first wife, is an 
extremely intelligent boy. He is only 
fifeteen, but has nearly completed his 
school course. Only a month ago, he 
was sent up into a new class. Two years 
henoe, he is going to appear at a great 
examination and join a college. The boy 
is good-looking, too. So what I say is this. 
Let me take Mukti to the feast. She niay 
find favour in their eyes ; she is pretty 
enough. Then we shall be sure of a very 
good maitch.’" 

Shiveswar lost his temper completely. 
He jumped up from his seat, crying, 
“Certainly not I won’t allow my daughter 
to go about like a sample of merchandise. 
Good match indeed ! The boy is already 
fifteen and still at school ! And it is going 
to take two more years for him to get 
into college. Very brilliant ! Many such 
boys would fall at the feet of my daughter 
yet. Mukti is but a baby now. Don’t 
put such horrid ideas into her head now, 
or you will spoil her future completely. 
It would be very hard to educate her then.’’ 

“Oh indeed !” said his mother. “The 
girl has passed eight already. Now you want 
to educate her, leaving the all important 
question shelved. Then when she has 
become an old maid and completely Angli- 
cised, you will think about her marriage. 
But no good orthodox Brahmin boy would 
touch such a girl then.” 

“Much I care,” said Shiveswar, still in 
a temper, “Even if they solicit me on their 
bended knees, I won’t give my daughter 
to a Brahmin boy.” 

“What frightful nonsense are you talk- 
ing ?” cried out his mother in alarm. 

Just at this moment Mukti entered, 
accompanied by the maid- servant. She was 
dressed in her rainbow-coloured garments 
and completely covered with heavy jewel- 
lery. These glittered and tinkled as the 
child walked. Her dress could have 
accommodated two other girls like her very 
easily. 

The sight of Mukti, enraged her father 
still more. He got up from the bed on 
which ho had been sitting and cried out, 
“What have you been doing, mother ? 
Shame, shame, just look at the child’s 
appearance 1 A good training she is getting. 
Even a maid-servant would, have done better 
by her. What have you been doing with 
her hair ? They seem about to be rooted 


up, off her head. And what’s the use of 
exposing her forehead like this ?” 

His mother was almost in tears by this 
time. “1 know, I know,” she slid, “even 
the low caste Ayahs are better to you than 
your mother. Ton are flesh of my flesh, 

that’s why I keep on hanging to you, 

leaving my own hearth and home. But I shall 
go home this very day. Engage one of 
those skirt-wearing brazen females, you 
are so fond of.” 

Shiveswar scented danger ahead. So he 
climbed down a bit and said, “You know, 
mother, how my temper runs away with me. 
You need not take ray ravings to be gospel 
truth. The child would certainly have 
died, unless you bad taken care of her. 
Who else could have managed a baby, 

barely a week old ? But to tell you the 
truth, mother, she will get completely spoilt 
if she remains at home, and you indulge all 
her absurd whims. Even a private tutor 
would not help much. 1 shall put her into 
a boarding school. To-morrow is Monday, 
I shall take her then.” 

This sentence of banishment was too 
much for Mukti. She flung herself down, 
dressed as she was, on her grandmother’s 
lap, and began to sob loudly. She would 
not stop, but went on crying and shrieking 
“I won’t go to school, I won’t. I won’t 
leave mother, I shall stay with her.” 

Tears ran down her face, and stained 
her silk clothes. “What can I do, ray 
dear ?”, said her grandmother, trying to 
comfort her. “Your father thinks I am 
ruining your future. You won’t get a 
proper training, if you stay here. He wants 
you to become a Mem Sahib. I am an old- 
fashioned, ignorant woman, I know none of 
the modern ways and manners.” Mokshada 
took up Mukti in her arms and her jewels 
fell down in a shower at her feet. But the 
child was too much upset to care about 
these. She buried her face in her grand- 
mother’s shoulder and went on sobbing. 

Tears started even to Shivewar’s eyes. 
Poor little, motherless child ! She knew 
no other mother than this one ; how could 
he tear her away from these loving arms ? 

But all the while he felt that he was 
right. If he left the child with his 
mother much longer, she would get quite 
impossible. He would not be able to train 
her and educate her as he wanted 
to. So he must put her away^ though 
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it would be a fearful wrench for himself, 
too. 

Shiveswar went out of tb*e room and 
called his bearer, Krishna. “Gall a gharri at 
once,” he said. “I am going to the New Market. 
My carriage' has not been brought home from 
the workshop yet. Xook up those people and 
tell them to hurry. To-morrow I am going 
to take little miss to school, and I want the 
caniage for that.” 

His mother heard every word from her 
room where she* was sitting with Mukti. 
Tears began to drop from her eyes and fall 
on Mukti’s head, but she wiped them away 
in a hurry, lest evil befall her grand- 
daughter. But she could not reconcile 
herself in any way to the fact that Mukti, 
the baby, whom she had reared up from 
almost the time of her birth, was to be taken 
away from her. When her husband died, 
she had given up the world in her grief 
and taken the stone image of her god to be 
her all. But a child had drawn her away 
from the god and cast such a net round her 
heart, that she found it impossible to liberate 
herself. 

Mukti had thrown off her silk dress, her 
jewels, her hair pins and flowers in anger 
and had now sobbed herself to sleep in her 
grandmother’s arras. The music from the 
house, next door, sounded louder and louder. 
The sound of laughter and talking could be 
heard from here. But the inmates of this 
house were too heavy of heart to pay any 
attention to these sounds. Mokshada" had 
forgotten all about Bishnu’s beautiful bride 
and his over-intelligent son. She could only 
think of Mukti’s banishment. Poor little 
motherless thing ! Perhaps she will make her- 
self sick with crying, falling into the clutches 
of those horrible masculine schoolmistresses. 

Mukti was dreaming then. She thought, 
she saw her father snatching away her 
jewels and she ran off’ to her grandmother. 

All this time, Shiveswar was going the 
round of the New Market shops, with a 
eoolie following close behind. From every 
shop, shouts greeted him as he passed, “Come 
on, sir, very good essence.” ‘Here you are 
sir, fine silk stockings,” “We sell the finest 
stuff, come in and see for yourself.” 

Shiveswar was in no mood to listen 
to them. Any other day, he would 
have accepted the offers of many of them 
• and would have purchased a lot of unnecess- 
ary things. But to-day he went on towards 
his favourite shop, disregarding all these 


greetings and calls. One of the disappointed 
shopmen, laughed derisively, saying, ‘Is not 
he a big Sahib ? I don’t think he is worth 
more than three pice and dines off shrimp 
outlets. He could uot afford to come into 
our shop.” 

The coolie, who followed Shiveswar, soon 
had his huge basket filled to overflowing. 
Shiveswar had finished for the day, and 
drove off with his numerous purchases, all 
wrapt in brown paper. Ibese bundles con- 
tained ready-made silk frocks, lace, stockings, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, many -coloured 
ribbons, white and pink toilette powder, high- 
heeled boots and heelless slippers, pinafores, 
school bags, biscuits, chocolates and many 
other dainty edibles which small ladies 
favour. The sobbing of his child still rang 
in his ears. How should he live without 
her ? She was the single tie which bound 
him to (he world. If she were gone, the 
house would become quite desolate. Still 
duty was duty. 

Shiveswar got down from his carriage 
and entered his mother’s room. She was 
lying down, with Mukti by her side. The 
servants came and went before her door, bat 
went away without receiving any orders ; they 
dared not ask her anything. As Shiveswar 
came in, his mother sat up, putting down 
the sleeping child, whom she had kept in 
her arms all this while. 

“I bought all these for Mukti,” Shiveswar 
said. “I shall take her to school to-morrow. 

I shall bring her home every Friday for the 
week end. So you need not be too sad about 
it.” 

Mokshada did not say anything. After 
all, Mukti was his child, and he had a 
perfect right to do whatever he wished 
with her. Who was she to inter- 
fere ? Shivesw^ar saw that she was in no 
mood for a talk, so he left her room and 
retired for the night. 

All the three members of the family 
slept badly that night They dreamed all 
night of separation and started in their sleep. 
Festive sounds from next door broke in 
again and again upon their sleep. 

( 4 ) 

Shiveswar woke up even before the 
rosy light of the dawn h^d entered his room 
through the window. His sense of duty was 
weighing on his heart like a load of stone, 
and he could not shake off this feeling of 
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oppressiuD. The memory of the day his wife 
died came continually to his mind. The 
week*old baby had been his only solace then, 
she had saved him from complete hopeless- 
ness. He could not weep then, because of 
the baby. But now that he was sending her 
away, his eyes filled again and again with 
tears. If Hemnalini had been alive, her 
child would not have been banished like 
this. 

Both Mukti and her grandmother had got 
up very early too. The old lady was still 
in a temper with her son and determined 
to have nothing to do with his child. So 
she had entered the store room as soon as 
she had got up and refused to come out of 
it on any pretext. She had not even given 
Mukti her breakfast of a large bowl of milk 
but had ordered the cook to do it for her. 
Mukti had as much objection to taking her 
milk as she had to having her hair combed. 
She would not come before her grandmother 
in the morning if she could help it. She 
knew that there was very little chance of 
her escaping grandma's clutches, without 
taking that huge bowlful of milk. The old 
lady would coax, cajole and scold, she would 
tell entrancing fairy stories, and Mukti 
would suddenly find that she had swallowed 
the milk, together with the tale. 

But lo-day Mukti did not feel any of the 
joys of deliverance, from this cruel oppres- 
sion of her grandmother. Grandma had left 
her in the bed without calling her. Mukti 
had lain awake for a long time. She resolved 
that she would not answer at all, when her 
grandmother came to call her. She would 
remain with eyes closed, no matter how 
much grandmother called her. But the sun 
rose higher and higher in the heavens, the 
room filled with light, still no grandma. 
Instead of her one of the maid-servants 
came and told her to get up. Mukti threw 
a pillow at her, and turned round with a 
bolster clasped tightly in her arms. 

Just at this time, the cook entered with 
the bowl of milk. This added fuel to the 
fire. The bowl was flung to the floor, with 
a crash, the milk rolled along in a white 
stream, the cook left the room with a good 
many scratches on the arm and Mukti began 
to sob again. From last evening, her heart 
had been full to overflowing with anger and 
sorrow ; all came out now in a flood. But 
it is an ill wind which blows nobody good. 
Mukti ’e pet kitten profited by the sorrow of 
her mistress. She ran op, with her tail in 


the air, and began to lap up the milk with 
evident satisfaction. But Mokti’s grandma 
had steeled fier heart to-day. The sound of 
the bowl falling and the entrance of the 
cook with loud complaints failed to move 
her at all. She went on cutting up vegetables 
with the same stern face. The maid’-servant. 
Moti, ran to her a bit officiously, and asked. 
**Sball I go and buy some sweet-meats, for the 
little miss ?” 

“Go and ask your master,” replied the 
old lady. 

This seemed such an awful innovation 
to the maid-servant, that she went away, 
silenced very effectively. 

But Mukti ’s loud grief was not a complete 
failure. Shiveswar was probably coming this 
way ; the uproar in Mukti 's room brought 
him all the sooner. Mukti was still sobbing. 
Shiveswar came up to the bed and took 
her up in his arms. “What has happened 
to my little mother ?” he asked. 

It was a difficult question, and Mukti had> 
no answer ready. So she remained silent, 
with her face buried in her father’s shoulder. 
Shiveswar understood well enough what the 
matter was. “Let us go and see the things, I 
bought for you yesterday,” he said. Mukti’s 
head came out of its cover at once. 

The things were still reposing in their 
brown paper covers in Shiveswar’s room. 
But as soon as their small owner appeared, 
they were dragged down, their wrappings 
torn off, and scattered all over the floor. 
Good heavens, what an amazing heap 
of treasures ! The little woman forgot 
all her sorrows and complaints in an 
instant. What beautiful frocks of various 
colours, what wonderful little shoes ! The 
ribbon took her fancy most of all. What a 
beautiful string ! It was better and brighter 
than the string Bela had. She wound 
it round her head at once, in the shape of 
a turban. Her father took it off, hastily, 
saying, “Not that way, darling. First wash 
and comb your hair clean, then tie them 
with it. If you put it on now, the oil in 
your hair will spoil it.” 

Mukti was ready to wash her hair 
there and then. She did not want any 
delay, she wanted to get dressed at once 
in her new things. The bearer went and 
called the maid-servant, who acted as lady% 
maid to the small lady. With her mouth 
full of chocolates Mukti went to her bath. 
She felt very independent of her grandma, 
now. She did not care if grandma did not 
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give her her bath. She would bathe' her- 
self, she would. She would not show grandma 
any of her new things. 

After she had been bathed and dried, 
Mukti ran to her father’s room again. She 
found him sitting silent amidst all the finery 
that strewed the floor. A servant was busy, 
picking and folding those wonderful gar- 
ments and putting them inside a very big 
box. Their carriage was waiting outside, 
it had just come from the workshop. 

Mukti frisked inside, like a gust of the 
playful south wind, and asked, “Wiiere are we 
going father ? Shall we go in the carriage ? 
But we won’t take mother, she is very 
naughty.” 

‘T shall take you to the school, darling,” 
replied her father. 

That dreadful -name again ! All at once, 
her eyes filled with tears, her red lips 
pouted and a sob was about to break out. 
Shiveswar took her up in her arms and 
said, “Don’t, there’s a darling. You will 
learn to read and write there. Did not you 
see that day, how nicely Bela read from 
an English book and you could not do 
it ? If you go to school, you will learn 
to read more nicely than Bela. I shall 
go to see you everyday, and bring you 
home every Friday, for the week end. If 
you are good, I shall buy you lots of dolls 
and toys and everything you ask for.” 

Mukti had perforce to take comfort. 
The bribe offered was too great. So she 
sat down to superintend the packing. 

It was time to go. According to her 
father’s request, Mukti went and had her 
breakfast. Then began the onerous task of 
dressing herself. Father and daughter were 
in a fix now. Their combined efforts at 
last achieved something, which could by no 
means be called artistic. But Mukti was 
quite satisfied, she had got the much-co- 
veted red ribbon in her hair. 

“Come darling,” said Shiveswar, “and 
say good-bye to grandma.” 

Both went inside the store-room, and 
found Mokshada still busy with her duties 
there. Mukti threw herself upon her, cry- 
ing, “Mother, I am going to see a school.” 

Grandma pushed her off hastily, saying 
“Goodness, so you must come and throw 
yourself upon me, with your shoes and 
stockings on ?” ' 

Shiveswar’s face grew stern. He drew 
away Mukti and strode out of the room. As 
they went out, the old lady ran into her 


room and locked the door. Then she threw 
herself down on the floor and began to weep. 

The carriage containing Mukti and father, 
drove out. The carriage went on and on 
and Mukti poked her father every now and 
then, asking, “How far is the school yet, 
father ?” 

‘‘We are quite close to it,” Shiveswar 
would answer. 

At last, when Mukti had already begun 
to nod with drowsiness, the carriage drove 
up in front of a big building, with very big 
round pillars, and came to a standstill. 
Shiveswar got out and took down Mukti. 
A durwan came and showed them into a 
small room. Mukti was a bit surprised and 
asked, “Why father, where are the other 
little girls ?” 

Before her father could answer, a lady 
drew aside the cnrtain and entered. Mnkti 
felt her heart sinking as she gazed with 
dismay at the enormous lady and her 
spectacled face. The lady saluted her father 
courteously and sat down in the chair 
facing him. They began to talk. Mukti 
stared at them with open mouth. What 
kind of a talk was this ? She could not 
understand a word of it. 

Suddenly the lady looked at her and 
asked, “What’s your name, baby ?” 

Mukti edged closer to her father and 
answered timidly, “Mukti”. 

They all stood up and Shiveswar walked 
out of the room. Mukti ran to him and 
clasped one of his hands, saying, “Father, 
let’s go home.” 

“You won't go home now, darling,” 
Shiveswar said ; “you will live here. After 
four or five days, I shall take you home. 

I am going now, you go and play with the 
other little girls.” 

Shiveswar advanced towards his carriage 
and the teacher drew Mukti towards herself. 
Mukti had not felt up to now the awfulness 
of her banishment. But as soon as she saw 
her father getting into his carriage, she cried 
out loudly, “Take me with you, father, I 
won’t stay here.” 

“Drive, quick,” ordered Shiveswar to the 
coachman. Tears were trickling down his 
face. The coachman whipped up his horses 
and the carriage was out of sight in a 
moment. 

Mukti was still sobbing. She had 
not noticed that a large bell had just rung. 
Suddenly, she saw a crowd of girls coming 
out of the rooms on all sides. There were 
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quite big girls, girls only a bit older than 
herself and girls, as small as herself ; some 
were wearing sarees, some were wearing 
frocks. Some wore lots of ornaments, some 
had no other finery on than a ribbon in the 
hair. But most of them avoided these two 
extremes, and tried a middle course. They 
had rings in their ears and noses, which 
were quite orthodox, but bad paid a tribute 
to modernism in adopting stockings and 
shoes and even ribbons, , which looked in- 
congruous on their well-oiled locks. 

Some of the girls had tiffin boxes of 
aluminium in their hands and some carried 
round boxes of tin, in which they had stuffed 
their food. These girls took shelter under 
the stairs, or behind the large .folding door 
*and began to eat. Those who took no tiffin, 
began playing and shouting in the large 
quadrangular space, which occupied the 
middle of the building. 

Two girls took hold of a big rope by 
its two ends and began whirling it round 
and round swiftly. Four or five girls jumped 
to and fro over the rope, keeping up a sort 
of rhythm. What sort of a play was this ? 
Mukti^s tears dried up in amusement. In 
the meanwhile, the teacher, who had received 
Mukti, called a dark and slender girl, and 
handed over Mukti to her. 

“Keep her with you now, Molina,” she 
said. “But after the tiffin hour is over, go 
and put her in the gallery class. Tell Miss 
Nag that I sent her.” Molina took Mukti by 
the hand, and led her around. Mukti began 
to feel more at ease, with this gentle- 
mannered girl. She seemed likj one^s own 
people. She clasped Molina’s hand confidently 
and walked along by her side. 

“Will you play with these girls ?” asked 
Molina. Mukti shook her small head 

vigorously, 

She was walking in the garden with 

Molina and picking flowers, when another 
bell rang. All the girls left off playing and 
eating and ran inside the class rooms. 

Molina took Mukti inside one of these rooms, 
This room contained something like a huge 
wooden staircase, and many girls were 

sitting on the stairs. A big woman sat in 
a chair, in front of the staircase. 

Molina whispered something to this lady, 
and left after placing Mukti on one of those 
stairs. The little girls around her giggled 
and whispered. Mukti felt like crying again. 
She did not understand why Molina had 
left her with these cruel little girls. 


( 

How long she sat there, she had no idea. 
At last a bell rang loudly and all the little 
girls ran out, taking their books and slates 
with them. Molina came up to Mukti, and 
took her away. 

Long carriages stood in the drive in front 
of the building. The girls began to get into 
these carriages. Mukti did not know how 
many girls got into each carriage. She had 
never seen so many girls together. She 
tried but failed to count them. Molina took 
her away from the place after a time. 

They came inside a big, long room. I 
contained huge wardrobes, and big mirrot 
mounted on chests of drawers. Mukti foun 
here her own trunk, too. Molina opened it 
and took a new frock. She washed Makti’s 
face carefully, brushed her hair, then took 
her to another room. Many girls sat there 
in front of large tables, and ate from plates. 
Mukti was placed on a high stool, with her 
feet dangling in the air. She managed to 
finish her dinner in that position. 

Then came playtime. Molina took Mukti 
to a large green lawn and said, “Now, play with 
the little girls.” Mukti shook her head in 
violent dissent, saying, “No, I won’t. They 
are naughty. They laughed at me. I shall 
stay with you. But what shall I call you ?” 

The big girl laughed and said, “Call me 
Molina-di.*” 

Many girls had crowded around. A 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen sudden- 
ly picked up Mukti in her arms and said, 
“What a doll ! We shall call you Dolly.” 

Mukti stared at her in amazement and 
said, “No, my name is Mukti.” 

The girl was very beautiful. She was 
extremely fair, had big eyes, blue as pieces 
of sapphire and pink cheeks. Mukti con- 
tinued staring at her and asked at last, 
“How did you make your cheeks, so red ?” 

The girl laughed outright, saying, “Don’t 
you know ? Every night before going to 
bed, I put red ink on my cheeks. So they 
look red in the morning. 1 shall put red 
ink on your cheeks, too, to-night, and you 
will get lovely red cheeks in the morning.” 

Mukti was very much surprised. Molina 
slapped the other girl on the back, saying, 
“Go on, Susie. Don’t tease the little thing 
like this.” 

Two or three smaller girls had also 
ventnred near. They seemed eager to make-, 
friends with Mukti. One of them approached 


* “di” is short for “didi”, elder sister, 
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close to Maktl and whispered, “I have got 
a big waxen doll. Would you like to see 
it ? It has a real silk dress on ” 

Mukti could not refrain from making 
friends now. After a while, Molina looked 
around to find them engrossed completely 
in the silk-clad doll. Mukti was talking 
now, quite glibly. Nobody would have 
believed now, that this very little girl had 
nearly rent the skies with her shrieks only 
two hours ago, when taken away from 
her father. 

Shiveswar did not come to see Mukti 
that day. Perhaps the Lady Principal had 
forbidden him to do so. After a day or two 
he called. As soon as he had taken his 
seat in the small visitor’s room, Mukti 
rushed in upon him like a little tornado. 
She threw herself into his arms and babbled 
on. The amazed Shiveswar found most 
^ of it incomprehensible, but understood so 
far that his daughter had got friends, 
Aparna, Sushila, Bimala and Krishnadasi by 
name, and most of them possessed wonderful 
treasures. One had a very beautiful ribbon, 
another had gold bracelets, some one else 
had got a superb dress of pure silk. Mukti 
wanted all these things— she must have 
them. Besides these things, she wanted a 
very big doll, dressed in real red silk. 


Shiveswar had expected and feared 
Mukti to be pining away in her exile at 
the boarding-school. It was hard to tell whether 
he was relieved or disappointed at the real 
state of affairs. He ought to have been 
glad at her being so cheerful, but, strange 
to say, he felta bit hurt at this. 

He came again on Friday and took 
Mukti home. She sent grandma nearly 
wiM with her description of the little girls at 
the boarding school, their beauty, their accom- 
plishments and the wonderful treasures they 
possessed. She could hardly wait to get 
down from the carriage, but shouted at her, 
“Grandma,” from the carriage, “do you know, 
Ma, Susie-di at the boarding-school, is far 
better-looking than Bela.” 

Next Monday, she had to return to the 
boarding-school. She made another row then. 
But Shiveswar had learnt diplomacy. He 
went and bought her all the things she 
coveted in her fellow boarders. Mnkti got 
reconciled to her lot. What would bo her 
life worth, if she could not show these 
treasures to Aparna, Bimala and others ? 
So she clasped the brown paper parcels 
iu her arms and got into the carriage 
which was to take her to the schoo. 

(To he continued) 


CAUSES OF THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

By major B. D. BASU, i. m. s. (Retd) 

III 


I T was because the Russians fully believed 
in the feasibility of the programme, that 
the Governor-General of Russian Turkes- 
tan tried to contract an alliance with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 

Nor can we blame the Ameer for receiving 
the Russian Mission. He was likened to 
“the earthen pipkin between two iron pots.” 
One iron pot desired to crush him, the other 
iron pot had not as yet declared its intention 
one way or the other. Was it any wonder 
that the earthen pipkin should be 
anxious to know the intention of the Russian 
iron pot towards him ? The English had 

34-3 


deserted the Ameer, had withdrawn their 
Agent from his Court. What else was he to 
do but try and see if Russia was willing to 
stretch the hand of friendship and protection to 
him ? The esteem in which the Russians were 
held by the people of Afghanistan was npt 
the same in which the English were. In 
Sher All’s time no Englishman’s life would 
have been worth a month’s purchase in Cabal. 
The English had ravaged Afghanistan with 
fire and sword within the memory of the 
living generation. Many a man was still 
living who remembered how the English 
soldiers had brought desolation and ruin to 
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bifi country. “Revenge is sweet” is an English 
saw; similarly the Italian proverb says, 
“Vengeance sleeps long but never dies.” 
The Afghan code of honor demands blood for 
blood and an eye for an eye. Amongst the 
Afghans, one would be looked upon as 
lacking in manliness, if he did not avenge 
the murder or disgrace of any one of his 
relations or friends. Hence blood feuds 
are so common in Afghanistan. What the 
European newspapers report as “Ghazi 
outrages” is another name for and synony- 
mous with blood feuds. The writer has 
travelled in Afghanistan and he has been 
assured by intelligent and well-informed 
Afghans that the victims of the Ghazi 
outrages are always and invariably English 
people. There are many Hindus living in 
the villages of Afghanistan, but they are 
never victims of fanatic Ghazis. The Hindus 
are worse infidels in the eyes of devout 
Mahomedans than the English, who, as 
Christians, are one of the peoples of their 
Book, i.e., the Koran. Some relation or 
friend of the perpetrator of a Ghazi 
outrage must have been killed in action 
in one of the Afghan wars or frontier 
expeditions, by some English officer or 
soldier. Hence he has taken the vow of 
depriving some Englishman of his life and 
become a Ghazi. The administration of the 
Frontier Law is also accountable for the 
existence of many Ghazis. Under that law 
many a Pathan has been hanged or trans- 
ported or disgraced for life, without 
sufficient evidence. The assassination of 
Lord Mayo illustrates the mischievous 
effects of the administration of the Frontier 
Law and bringing into existence a number 
of Ghazis. 

While the people of Afghanistan were 
certainly hostile to the English, as admitted 
by Lord Northbrook, whose opinion on the 
subject of the despatch of an English 
Resident to the Court of Kabul has already 
been quoted, they had no reason to harbor 
hostile feelings against the Russians. 
Hence the members of the Russian Mission 
met with hospitality in every part of 
Afghanistan they passed through. 

The Ameer did not invite the Russians 
to send any mission to him But when the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan 
proposed the despatch of the Mission and 
asked his permission, he was thrown into 
great perplexity. Had Lord Lytton main- 
tained the native agent at his court, the 


Ameer would have consulted the Govern- 
ment of India before permitting the Bussian 
Mission to enter his territory. Besides, he 
had pledged himself to hold no intercourse 
with Russia. 

In the understanding between England and 
Russia, it was the latter who agreed to con- 
sider Afghanistan as lying beyond the sphere 
of her influence. Russia agreed not to 
meddle in Afghan politics. 

From the parliamentary papers it appears 
that the Ameer consulted all the leading 
chiefs of Afghanistan before permitting the 
Russian Mission to enter his dominion. It 
further appears that after consultation with 
the leading chiefs, the Ameer declined to enter 
into a treaty of amity with Russia. 

When the rumor of the arrival of the 
Russian Mission in Kabul reached Lord 
Lytton, he telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for India for instructions. By this 
time the Marquis of Salisbury had been 
succeeded in the office of Secretary of 
State foi India by Lord Cranbrook. Lord 
Lytton wished to know whether the 
Russian Mission would be treated by Her 
Majesty’s Government as an Imperial 
question, or as a matter between the 
Ameer and the Government of India. In the 
latter case he proposed, with the approval 
of the Horae Government, to insist 
on the immediate reception of a European 
British Mission. Lord Lytton concluded 
the telegrano by saying : 

“The alternative would be continued policy 
of complete inaction, difficult to rnaiutain, and 
very injurious to our position in India.” 

Lord Cranbrook telegraphed to Lord 
Lytton to make certain of the facts before 
insisting on the reception of a British 
envoy. But the Viceroy of India, instead 
of making certain of facts, telegraphed again, 
urging immediate action. 

It appears to us that the question 
should have been treated as an Imperial 
one between England and Russia. The 
Congress of Berlin held on the 13th June 
1878, although it was a piece of pompous 
and empty ceremonial, gave to Russia all 
she wanted. The despatch of the Mission 
to Kabul by Russia came to the knowledge 
of the Viceroy of India and the Home 
Government in England a few weeks after 
the Treaty of Berlin had been ratified. If Russia 
wanted to violate the treaty, the matter 
should have been dealt with by the Imperial 
Government, for Russia had no business to 
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interfere with Afghanistan, which was 
recognised to be under the British sphere 
of influence. 

Lord Oranbrook, while considering the 
question to be an Imperial one, nnfortn* 
nately was persuaded by Lord --Lytton to 
approve of the Viceroy’s policy in peremp- 
torily demanding the Ameer to receive 
a European British Mission at Kabul. At 
the same time remonstrances were addressed 
to Russia by the foreign office in England. The 
Foreign Minister of Russia informed the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
the 14th August 1878, that Russia claimed the 
right to take both military and diplomatic 
precautions against the importation of Indian 
troops, by England, to Malta) and that 'the 
political as well as military precautions had 
been stopped.’ 

On September 8, 1878, the Russian 
Eoreign Minister again wrote to the British, 
ambassador that the mission to Kabul, which 
had been avowedly sent in prospect of a war 
with England, was now, in consequence of 
the pacific result of the Congress at Berlin, 
*of a provisional nature and one of simple 
courtesy.’ It was also asserted on the part 
of the Czar 

‘that the Emperor could never forego his right 
of sending complimentary missions to any foreign 
sovereigns or neighbouring princes.’ 

Even Lord Beaoousfield, the then Piime 
Minister of England, declared in his speech 
in the House of Lords on the 10th December, 
1878, that Russia was justified under the 
circumstances in all that she had done. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Cranbrook, approved of Lord Lytton’s plan 
of peremptorily demanding the Ameer to 
receive a British Mission in Cabul. The 
Viceroy did not consider it proper to inquire 
of the Ameer if such a mission would be 
acceptable to him. Lord Lytton thought it 
beneath his dignity to show ai^y courtesy to 
the “earthen pipkin.” Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
the then Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army, was appointed envoy to Cabul. He 
was provided with an escort which was so 
numerous as to look like an army. A native 
Agent, not Ata Mahomed, but his predecessor 
iu office, named Nawab Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
was sent on ahead with Lord Lytton’s letter 
to announce the coming of the Embassy to 
^ the Ameer. No worse selection for this 
* important post could have been made. Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain Khan, while British agent 
at Cabul, had made himself obnoxious to 


the Ameer. The letter wblofa tbe Nawab 
carried to the Ameer was written by the 
Viceroy at Simla, on the 14th August, 1878. 
In this letter Lord Lytton wrote 

It is asked that yonr Highness rnsj be pleased 
to issue oommands to yonr Sirdars aro to aU other 
authorities in Afghsuustan upon the route between 
Peshawar and Oabnb that they shall make without 
any delay whatever arrangements are necessary 
and proper, for effectively securing to my envoy, the 
representative of a friendly power, due sale 
^ndnct and suitable accommodations according to 
his dignity, while passing with his retinue through 
the dominions of your Highness.” 

At the same time attempts of the most 
hostile nature were made by Lord Lytton ’s 
orders to tamper with several of the Governors 
of the Afghan outposts. 

Misfortunes seldom come single. While 
Sher Ali was being badgered and bullied by the 
British 'iron pot’ in India, be was at the 
same time stricken with grief at the death of 
bis favorite son. Abdullah Jan, whom Sher Ali 
had designated as his .heir, died on the 17th 
August, 1878. It was during the period that 
the Ameer was still in mourning, for forty 
days had not yet passed since the dei^th of 
his son, that Nawab Ghulam Hussain, whose 
very sight was hateful to the Ameer, had a 
private interview with him and presented 
the letters from the Viceroy. On 8th Septein^ 
her Lord Lytton reports that he had ordered 
the Ameer’s officers to be informed that Sir 
N. Chamberlain’s Mission would leave 
Peshawar about the 16th, ‘that its objects are 
friendly but that a refusal of free passage and 
safe-conduct will be considered an act of open 
hostility’. 

On September 17, Sir N. Chamberlain, 
being then at Peshawar, communicated to the 
Viceroy a report of Ghulam Hussain’s 
operations. He wrote ; — 

“Ameer was veiy much displeased, objected to 
the harsh words, and said : ‘It is as if they were 
come by. force. I do not a^ee to the Mission 
coming in this manner, ana until my officers 
have received orders from me, how gm the 
Mission come ? It is as if they wish to disgraoe 
me ; it is not proper to use pressure m tms way ; 
it will tend to a complete rapture and breach 
of friendship. I am a friend as ^ore wd 
entertain no ill-will. The Russian Envoy has 
come and has come with my permission. 1 
am still afflicted with grief at the loss of my son, 
and have had no time to think over the nmtter. 
If I get time, whatever I consider advisable will be 
acted upon. Under these circumstanceB, they can 
do as they like.” 

But the British Viceroy was not over- 
flowing with the milk of human sympathy 
and kindness for the grief-stricken father on 
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the death of his favorite son. He must have 
been glad in his heart of hearts Id) at the long 
wished-for hour had coma The grief-stricken 
father asked for time, but the British 
Viceroy considered the ‘earthen pipkin’ had 
insulted the might and majesty of the 
power of which he was the representative 
by declaring that the Russian Mission had 
come into Afghanistan with his permission. 
Lord Lytton was bent on bringing things 
to a head. From Colonel Hanna’s book we 
learn that Lord Lytton disregarded the 
advice of his Commander-in-Chief but leant 
for advice and guidance on three officers, 
named Colonel Colley, Major Roberts and 
Major Cavagnari, On their advice and 
guidance Lord Lytton ordered, on the 19th 
September 1878, Sir N. Chamberlain to leave 
Peshawar for Kabul. On the 21st Sir N. 
Chamberlain went from Peshawar to 
Jumrood ; Major Cavagnaii with a small 
escort went forward as far as Ali Musjid. 
But he was not allowed to proceed further 
by the Ameer’s Commandant of troops there. 
The Commandant in a most courteous manner 
told Cavagnari that he should await the 
Ameer’s orders, which were expected. This 
repulse precipitated matters; war now 
became inevitable. Lord Lytton was drunk 
with the sight of power and so were his 
British colleagues. He approved of a trea- 
cherous coup de main on Ali Musjid which 
Cavagnari had projected. It was said that 
this should impress the tribesmen. But the 
secret leaked out and therefore this was 
abandoned. An immediate concentration of 
troops on the Frontier was ordered. Intrigues 
were set afoot amongst the Afridis and other 
tribesmen of the Khyber Pass and they were 
bribed, intimidated and seduced from their 
allegiance to the Ameer. Lord Lytton and 
his advisers had trapped their game and 
were careful to prevent it from escaping. Their 
chief fear was that the Amir night yet 
apologise. The Viceroy’s Private Secretary, 
Colonel Colley, wrote:— 

“Onr principal anxiety now is lest the Ameer 
should send in an apology and the Home Covern- 
inent interfere.” 

On resuming business after forty days’ 
mourning, the Ameer Sher Ali, on the 6th 
October 1878, replied to Lord Lytton ’s letters. 
The Ameer’s reply is so important that it 
should be given in full. He tried all the time 
to amicably settle the matter, for he being 
the ‘earthen pipkin’ was afraid of coming 


I . 

into collision with the British ‘iron pot’ 
on his Indian Frontier. The Ameer wrote : — 

“Be it known to your Excellency {Janab) that 
your Excellency’s friendly letter, which was sent 
by the hands of the highly-honoured Nawab 
Ghnlam Husseun Khan, and which contained the 
news of the deputation of a friendly Mission, 
namely, Mission from the British Uovemmont, has 
been perused by me, and on perusal I have fully 
informed myself of its contents. But the above- 
named Nawab had not yet been honoured with 
an interview, and your Excellency’s friendly letter 
had not yet been seen by me, when a letter 
addressed by Major Water field. Oommissioner of 
Peshawar, to Mirza Habibulla Khan, an official of 
this God-granted Government, having arrived here, 
was perused by this su-pliciant before the throne 
of God. And great surprise aod astonishment was 
caused by the writing of the officer above 
mentioned— that is the Commissioner. What can 
be the result, meaning and advantage of such a 
vehement communication to an ally and friend, 
and of advancing by force a friendly Mission in 
this manner ? 

“Subsequently three more letters from the same 
officer, in the same tone and style, to the address 
of the officials of this God-granted .Government, 
were seen. These were not free from harsh and 
rough words and expressions, which are incon- 
sistent with the forms of courtesy and civility 
and contrary to the mode of friendship and 
sympathy. 

“In consequence of the attack of grief and 
affliction which has befallen me by the decree 
of God, great distraction has seized the mind of 
this supplicant at God’s threshold. The trusted 
officers of the British Government, therefore, 
ought to have observed patience, and to have 
stayed, at such a time, and this would have been 
the most commendable and appropriate course. 
Your Excellency should be pleased to have regard 
to mulMxa farmayaund, this harsh (style) of 
address and provocation, as well as to the alter- 
cation with such anger with my officials. How 
inconsistent is this with the sublime way of 
friendship and alliance ! In any case, the officials 
of this God-granted Government, notwithstanding 
the threatening communications of the offloials 
of the British Government, which ■ ...i.. ...... i- 

are still in the possession of the ••'b- . i '- >>1 itiin 
Government, will not evince any hostility or 
opposition to the British Government. Moreover, 
they do not entertain any hostile or antagonistic 
feelings toward any Government whatever. But 
should any Government entertain without cause 
any hostile and inimical feelings towards this 
God-granted Government, I commit all my affairs 
to the merciful God upon whose will and intention 
all matters depends. He alone suffices for us, 
and he is the best to be trusted, t 

“The highly honoured Nawab Gholam Hussain 
Khan, who is the hearer of this friendly letter, 
has in acoordanoe with the instructions reoeiv^ 
from the officers of the British Government, asked 
leave to return and the requisite permission has 
been granted.” 


^ ‘Literally, ‘blustering^ or ‘full of noise.’ 
t Literally, ‘the bestvakeel.’ 
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There was nothing offensive or improper 
in the tone of the Ameer’s letter. Bat the 
British Vioeroy thought otherwise. He 
communicated with the Home Government. 
Disraeli alias Lord Beaconsfield was glad 
that the lon^ prayed-for contingency to 
absorb Afghanistan had arisen. On 
Blst October 1878, Lord Lytton sent 
an ultimaJtam to the Ameer. He wrote: — 

“I despatched by a trusted messenger a letter 
informing you that the Mission accredited to you 
was of a friendly^ character ; that its business was 
urgent, and that it must proceed without delay. 

“Nevertheless, you, having received my letter, 
did not hesitate-to instruct your authorities on the 
frontier to repel the Mission by force. For this 
act of enmity and indignity to the Empress of 
India in the person of her envoy, your letter 
affords no explanation or apology, nor does it 
contain any answer to my proposal for full and 
frank understanding between our two Govern- 
ments. 

“In consequence of this hostile action on your 
part I have assembled Her Majesty’s forces on 
yonr frontier, but I desire to give you a last 
opportunity of averting the calamities of war. 

“For this it is necessary that a full and suitable 
apology be offered by|you in writing, and tendered 
on British territory by an officer of sufficient 
rank. 

“Furthermore, as it {has been found impossible 
to maintain satisfactory relations between the 
two states unless the British Government is 
adequately represented in Afghanistan, it will be 
necessary that you should consent to receive a 
permanent British Mission within your territory, 

“It is further essential that you should under- 
take that no injury shall be done by you to the 
tribes who acted as guides to ray mission and that 
reparation shall be made for any damage they 
have suffered from you: and if any injury be done 
by you to them, the British Government will at 
once take steps to protect them. 

“TJnless these conditions are accepted fully 
and plainly by you, and your acceptance received 


by me not later than November 20, I shall be 
compelled to consider your intentions as hostile 
and to timt you as a declared enemy of the 
British Government.’" 

This letter from the British Vioeroy 
was treated by the Ameer with that contempt 
which it folly merited. The 20th November 
arrived but Lord Lytton did not receive 
any reply. This circumstance gladdened 
the. hearts of Lord Lytton and his ladvisers; 
whose principal anxiety was lest the Ameer 
should send in an apology. The ‘earthen 
pipkin’ knew that he was no match for the 
enraged British ‘iron pot’. But we must 
give him credit for not accepting the dis- 
graceful terms of the British Viceroy. 
The Ameer acted up to the principle of 
death before dishonor. 

The die was now cast. On November 21, 
1878, war was formally declared by Lord 
Lytton. Soldiers led by British officers 
were poured into the Ameeris dominion. 
The British Government was fonnd guilty 
of ‘breach of faith’ ; for the Afghan people 
had been assured that so long as they were 
not excited by their Ruler or others to acts 
of aggression upon the territories or friends 
of the British Government, no British soldier 
would ever be permitted to enter Afghanistan. 
But what did the Afghan people see ? 
They were not guilty of any acts of aggres- 
sion. They did not invite any British soldier 
to Afghanistan. They saw British officers 
and men invade their country, slay their 
countrymen and wantonly destroy their 
property. No British historian has ever 
been able to justify this war of aggressiori 
and ambition. 


THE CASE FOR AN INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE] 

By J. M. QANGULI, m.sc., 

O NE of the saddest things in modern Indian the land by the British Crown. And yet 
history has been the decline of the Indian shipping has had a great and a 

Indian Marine, which may be said to glorious past. Even leaving the Vedic 

have set in after the first quarter of the period, when also mention of vessels and of 

• last century and which ended in the virtual merchants going out on voyage for trade is 

extinction of the Indian Marine not long* found, evidences, direct and indirect, are 
after the assnmption of the Government of available which show that as far back as 
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about 1,000 B. C. India had developed trade 
relations with oountries far and near, like 
Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Rome, 
Greece, Turkey and later on with Holland, 
England, Portugal and other countries. Her 
culture and civilisation, her fine arts, her 
skill in handicrafts, her vast recouroes, and 
her variety of products, both raw and finish- 
ed, had attracted the interest and attention 
of peoples of different lands with which 
she had sea-borne trade and communication. 
Even much later on in the modern times 
after the advent of the English in India, 
the Indians bad not lost their former skill 
in the art of ship-building. In 1811 
a French traveller, F. Baltzar Soloyns, wrote 
that, 

‘’in ancient times the Indians excelled in the art 
of constructing vessels, and the present Hindus 
can in this still offer models to Europe— so much 
so that the English, attentive to everything 
which relates to naval architecture have borrowed 
from the Hindus many improvements which they 
have adopted with success to their own shipping.” 

Under the British also the bead 
builders in the Bombay Government Dock- 
yard were all Indians from 1736 up to 1837. 

“In 1802 the Admiralty ordered men-of-war 
for the King’s Navy to be constructed at this 
spot (the Bombay Dockyard) They intended to 
have sent out an European builder, but the 
merits of Jarashetjee being made known to their 
lordships, they ordered him to continue as master- 
builder.^’ 

This is all past history which reads like 
romance to-day. How the change came or 
was brought about, how interests clashed 
between England and India leading to the 
furtherance of the one and the dying out 
of the other — are known to every close 
reader of modern history and have also been 
at times referred to and dwelt upon by 
several speakers and writers in recent 
years. We can, therefore, at once come to 
the conditions existing to-day. 

Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji, ml.a„ of Bombay, 
to whom the gratitude of the country is due 
for having zealously devoted himself to the 
cause of Indian shipping, has rightly said of 
India, 

“A country set like a pendant among the vast 
oontiDents of the Old World, with a coast line of 
four thousand miles and with a productiveness of 
nauierouB articles of great use, unsurpassed else- 
where, is fay nature meant to be a sea-faring 
country.” 

But that is not the case to-day. 

Mr. Haji continues : 

“If you look at the map of India”, “it will show 


that long railway joumeys are, in some oases,, 
necessary to travel between two points which could 
be more easily reached within a few hours by 
means of water transport.” 

But this water transport is lacking, nor 
are the ports necessary for the purpose 
developed. Though this has been to the 
serious disadvantage of India, whose com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity has^ suffered, 
the relegating of the numerous* smaller 
Indian ports ta the destructive effects of 
Nature has been of much benefit to non- 
Indiau interests. It is easy to see how the 
absence of water transport has been profit- 
able to the Indian Railways, which are either 
British-owned or controlled by the Indian 
Government, which is a subordinate branch 
of the British Government. It has helped 
the Indian Railways to monopolise the 
carrying trade, to be immune from the 
danger of competition in the matter of the 
fixing of rates, and, as has been so often 
complained by the Indian traders and indus- 
trialists, to be free, by preferential treatment, 
to further the interests of British business 
and to correspondingly hamper those of 
Indian business. The possibility of indigen- 
ous competition in the event of the develop- 
ment of smaller ports has also induced the 
foreign shipping companies to be ‘content 
to make large profits by catering for big 
ports and to leave the small ports to the 
mercies of natural forces”. These foreign 
companies also materially help their respective 
nationals in the exploitation of the country 
by facilitating the export of raw materials 
and the import of finished products. Besides, 
as was pointed out by Lala Harkishan Lai 
in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission, 
these steamship companies by giving preferen- 
tial treatment to foreign exporting houses as 
against the Indian ones dissuade the latter 
from this important branch of business. How 
Indian industries have suffered can be seen 
from the following single example given 
by Mr. Haji — 

“Cement from Porbander was allowed to be 
sent to Madras and Calcutta only after transhipment 
at Bombay, thus adding about Rs. 6 to the price 
of cement per ton.” 

If Britannia rules the waves, the British 
shipping companies rule the large seaboard of 
India. And strongly consolidated in their 
position as they are, they are determined, under 
the connivance of the Government and with 
^the patronage of some of the Indian' 
railways, which “grant low or preferential 
rates on condition that the goods are shipped 
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by a partioTilaT noQ-Iadian line of steamera” 
and of the several pow^erfal British traders 
in India, to maintain the statm qm. Any 
Indian enterprise that may venture to come 
in their way is strangled to death by the 
operation otthe most pernicious system of 
the deferred rebates and by the Initiation 
of a most unscrupulous rates-war. Describing 
his personal experience, the late Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri’Ayyar once said : 

“When 1 was a jonner vakil, a company was 
formed to run ships between Tuticorin and 
Colombo.. As soon as the company started business 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
lowered their rates for passengers from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 9. The new company tried to keep pace with 
this. The British India Steam Navigation Companv 
reduced the rate to Rs, 6 and from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3. 
My friend Mr. Cotelingam, who is sitting at the 
other end of the table, says that they even carried 
passengers free. After having done this, after 
finding that the new company was not able to 
compete with them in this rate-war and after 
having effectively killed the new venture, they 
again returned to the old rates. It did not affect 
them very seriously, because for years they had 
accumulated capital and they could fall back upon 
that capital. But the poor new concern came to 
grief. It is to prevent a repetition of this that I 
want a minimum rate to be fixed.” 

The system of the deferred rebates also 
operates most seriously against new companies. 
According to this a percentage of the freight 
paid by a shipper is retained to him after 
twelve months if during that period he continued 
to ship his goods by the same company and 
not by any other. Thus the shippers are held 
in perpetual bondage, and the new companies 
cannot consequently secure business. This 
system has been declared illegal in America, 
Australia and South Africa and also in some 
respects in Germany, France and Austria. If 
the system was found dangerous in those 
self-governing countries with national govern- 
ments, how very ruinous it must be in a 
politically dependent country like India ? 
Within the last thirty years about twenty 
shipping companies have been formed with 
an aggregate capital of about ten crores of 
rupees, but most of them have met with 
untimely death, being as they were, as Mr. 
Haji has pointed out, 

“unaided by Government, directly or indirectly, 
sometimes even positively hampered by various 
Government agencies, without the moral support 
of legislative enactments and in face of colossal 
opposition organised with a view to destroy. 

The two or three that have survived and 
• persisted are not yet in a convincing position 
of security and stability. But to add insult 
to injury, inspite of this most daring spirit 


of enterprise shown by the Indian oapilalists 
and businessmen in entering and investing 
in this business against all heavy odds, 
even the mildest protest against the 
existing conditions calls forth from the 
established foreign concerns the angry retort 
that Indian capital is shy and so if they 
were to withdraw from their welfare work 
in this country its industrial interests would 
suffer. How India's interests are being 
furthered now may be understood from the 
fact that over fifty crores of rupees are year 
after year drained away from the country on 
account of the shipping trade being in the 
hands of the foreigners. It may be added 
in passing, that inspite of their huge profits 
the foreign shipping companies had been till 
lately left outside the operation of the 
income-tax laws of India. Even now the 
assessment of the income-tax is very difficult 
on account of these companies being 
registered abroad. 

Another way in which India has been 
suffering through an absence of a national 
mercantile marine is that an important field 
of work has been closed to her nationals. As 
subordinate sea-men and Jashkars, of course, 
Indians have in large numbers found employ- 
ment on account of their docility and low 
wages in the British companies, but the high 
and responsible posts are not for them Indians 
have thus remained excluded from a field 
where, as the romance of sea- voyages 
shows, there is a great scope for adventure, 
enterprise and courage, all of which redound 
to the credit of a nation. The absence of 
an Indian marine has also led to the neglect 
or rather the omission of marine, which is 
a most useful and fascinating subject of 
study, by the Indian Universities from their 
courses of study. 

Such are the conditions to-day, and so 
they are likely to remain unless a spirited 
and a determined effort is made to improve 
them. 

Following an agitation which has at last 
been started to some extent in the country 
over the question, the Government of India 
appointed a few years back a committee 
called the Indian Marcantile Marine Com- 
mittee to recommend how to develop an 
Indian mercantile marine. The Committee 
submitted its report in 1924, making some 
very important recommendations, which have 
howevei remained very conveniently ignored 
by the Government. Among other things in 
recommending the repeal of the Indian 
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Coasting Trade Act of 1860 this committee, 
which was presided over by Capt. K J. 

Headlam, omg, d.s,o, ad.c., rim, Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, and which had as a 
member Sir John Biles, ko.i.e., lld. d.sc., 

Consulting Naval Architect to the India 

oflBce, observed : 

ate of opinion that in the interests of the 
growth of an Indian Mercontile Marine it is 
necessary to close the coasting trade of this 
country to ships belonging to the subjects of 
foreign nations.” 

Many of those who are interested in the 
oontinuanoe of the present state of affairs 

urged before the Committee that Indian 
officers and engineers were not available for 
the Indian Marine and so all that was 

wanted were facilities for their training. But 
to this often-repeated suggestion for an un- 
ending period of training and apprenticeship 
the firm answer of the Committee is : 

“It is our considered opinion that the provision 
of facilities for the training of Indian officers and 
engineers alone is not sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the case and that some further 
steps are required to achieve the object in view. 
These further stops, we recommend, should be in 
the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
coasting trade for ships the ownership and con- 
trolling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian.” 

The Committee added that for the fulfill- 
ment of those conditions a ship should 
conform to the following conditions: 

(1) registered in India 

(2) owned and managed by an individual 
Indian or by a Joint Stock Company (public 
or private) which is registered in India with 
rupee capital, with a majority of Indians on 
the Directorate and with a majority of its 
shares held by Indians, 

(3) management of such company is pre- 
dominantly in the hand of Indians. 

The Committee observed : 

“It is not possible at present to provide that 
the officers ana crews should be completely Indian, 
because it will take some time under our training 
scheme to produce the requisite number of Indian 
officers and engineers, but in our coastal trade 
regulations which follow provision has been made 
for the compulsory Indianisation of the personnel. 
Nor is it possible at present to provide that the 
ships applying for licenses should have been 
built in India, because no ship-building yards 
capable of constructing ocean-going steam vessels 
exist in the country, but we hope that in conrse 
of time it will be found practicable to add both 
ffiese desiderata to the oouditions of the license.” 

It is significant to note here that the 
recommendations of the committee were un- 
animous but for the feeble dissentient voice 


I 

of Sir Arthur Froom, a member of the Com* 
mittee and a partner of Messrs Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co. — a British shipping company 
which would be vitally affected by the policy 
of coastal reservation. Sir Arthur felt the 
unconvincing nature of his assertion that 
“reservation will lead to an inefficient 
service and also high freights due to the 
absence of any fear of competition,” and 
appealed imploringly at the end “that the 
carriage of the trade should be left 
free at any rate to all British-owned 
ships, with which I include Indiau-owned, 
flying the British flag.” 

In order to give effect to the policy of 
reservation Mr. Sarabhai. N. Haji, m. l. a., 
has recently put forward a proposal in the 
form of a Bill, which will shortly come 
before t^e Legislative Assembly and which, 
though modest, is a very practical and com- 
piehensive one. The Bill says that for a 
company to get the license for coastal trade 
a proportion of not less than 20 per cent of 
the tonnage licensed for the first year, not 
less than 40 per cent cf the tonnage licensed 
for the second year, not less than 60 per 
cent of the tonnage licensed for the third 
yoar, not less than 80 per cent of the tonnage 
for the fourth year, and all the tonnage 
licensed for the fifth and subsequent years 
shall have the controlling interest therein 

vested in British Indian subjects. 

As could have been expected, the Bill 
has raised a storm of angry outbursts from 
the vested interests and it has indeed stirred 
up waters in the European commercial circles 
to an unprecedented extent. Arguments like — 
it is a measure aimed at expropriation ; it 
will be a breach of international agreements to 
which India (of course, official India) is a 
signatory; it will bring unrestricted competi- 
tion or will result in a shipping ring with 
exorbitant rates; it will mean loss of foreign 
tonnage to India ; it will be uaeconomioal 
in operation ; and the like, have been brought 
forward one after the other in one breath. Even 
Government officers have forgotten their posi- 
tion in excitement and joined in the uproar. 
Mr. D. H. Boulton, i o. s, indeed felt uo 
hesitation in presiding over a meeting of the 
Tutioorin Port Trust in which the Bill was 
criticised and denounced. 

Yet it 8 the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee itself which has emphatically 
observed that “the coastal trade of a country ^ 
is regarded universally as a domestic trade 
in which foreign flags cannot engage as a 
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matter of right but to which they may be 
admitted as an act of grace.** It may be 
added that, even leaving aside the several 
other countries where the policy of reserva- 
tion has been adopted, so far as the British 
Dominions themselves are concerned the 
important principle has been admitted that 
the policy regarding their coasting trade was 
only to* be guided by local interests, and 
that Australia has not been slow to take 
advantage of this recognised principle in resort- 
ing to reservation, even thereby violating 
the spirit of the British Merchant Shipping 
Act. Even Great Britain herself, before she 
had attained her present supremacy, had to 
resort to a similar policy by enacting her 
well-known Navigation Laws. Other countries 
like America, France, Italy, Japan and Turkey 
have enforced this principle of reservation 
in their coastal trade. 

Apart from the question of principle, none 
of the criticisms advanced against the Bill 
is seen to hold water on unprejudiced exa- 
mination. Sir George Rainy, the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India, having 
nothing better to say, took pains to show that 
by including the French and Portuguese ports 
in the Indian coastline the proposed measure 
would involve a breach of the international 
convention of maritine ports to which India 
is a signatory and that in the alternative 
their exclusion from the act would lead to 
a diversion of trade to those foreign ports. 
But as has been pointed out by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 

“In the first place, the Maritime Ports Convention 
does not apply to the question tackled by the Bill. 
Even if it be otherwise, the French and the 
Portuguese have no rival interests to be affected by 
the passajre of the Bill. They have themselves 
reserved their coastal trade for their own vessels; 
and it should not be difficult for the Government 
on the above Krounds to come to a working arrange- 
ment with them. If, however, they prove to be 
recalcitrant, it is open to the Government of 
India to retaliate with a land customs cordon raised 
round their possessions in British India. Even if 
we are obligea to drop the French arid the Portu- 
gese ports out of the scope of the Bill, the diver- 
sion of trade is only an imaginary danger, as 
there is no reason to apprehend that reservation 
would lead to monopoly and such rise in freight 
as to make it more than profitable to send goods 
throngh their ports." 

It may be further submitted in this con- 
nection that the international convention 
referred to relates merely to the access and 
•use of the facilities provided by ports, and 
then again it provides exceptions in the case 
of reciprocity and coastal reservation. 

36—4 


Mr. Haji has indeed torn to pieces each 
and all of the howling criticisms hurled 
against the proposal, but the moat painfol 
thing to notice is that India should be told 
by a set of selfish and interested people, who 
owe in fact all their wealth, power and posi- 
tion to the ungrudging hospitality and genero- 
sity of this land, that she should be careful 
to begin by getting a few of her nationals 
trained at a time yeai after year, of course 
under the kind patronage and with the sym- 
pathetic goodwill of the present traders, and 
then, after thns having at command an army of 
officers sufficient to man the entire mercantile 
fleet necessary for the Indian coastal trade, 
to think ambitiously of having a mercantile 
marine of her own. And all this 

she is told barefacedly on her merely 
making a modest proposal— -modest, because 
she asks for nothing else— for the 

progressive, not immediate, enforcement of a 
policy of reservation in her coastal trade, 
a policy which has the sanction of inter- 
national history and usage. Other countries 
have, however, not considered the reservation 
of coastal trade sufficient for the purposes 
of developing a national mercantile marine. 
France, for instance, which has a much 
smaller sea* board than India, pays over 
rupees fifty lacs to her national shipping 
in subventions and subsidies in the 
form of construction bounties, navigation 
bounties, equipment bounties, fishing 
bounties, mail subventions, payment of Suez 
Canal dues, construction loans, and preferential 
railway rates. By means of a liberal grant 
of constructive bounties, navigation bounties, 
mail subventions and the like, in addition 
to the policy of reservation of the coastal 
trade, the Japanese Government have 
not only succeeded in making Japan the 
third naval power in the world as recog- 
nised by the recent Washington Agreement, 
but have also helped the development of 
the Diercantile marine from a tleet sttength. 
of hardly two scores of steamships owned 
and run by two companies struggling for 
existence about the year 1870 to a fleet 
strength of 3561 steamships with a gross 
tonnage of 4,010,381 tons and of 14,902 
sailing vessels of 899,233 tons in the year 
of grace 1927 in the course of about 
half a century. And what about Great 
Britain herself ? Till not very long ago 

her Navigation Act of 1661— which was 
repealed in 1864 afterCshe bad attained an 
undisputed supremacy in the sea had kept 
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her coastal trade reserved. And besides, British 
Shipping has received and still receives 
fi^te-aid in various forms, like— appropria- 
tion of Naval Reserves, Admiralty subven- 
tions, Government loans at low rates of 
interest, Mail subventions, Colonial 
rabventions, Indian subventions, etc. Thus 
in different , forms state-aid amounts to over 
a million pounds in the year, to which the 
Indian expnequer has also to contribute. 

As a last stroke of inspiration it has 
been pointed out to the obstinate Indian 
agitators that considering the small profit 
available in the shipping business Indian 
capitalists would not take to it. To this 
again the obstinate agitators would say that 
already crores of rupees of Indian capital 

have been invested and lost in securing a 
footing in this business which is in the 

firm grip of some powerful monopolistic 
foreign concerns. And besides it would 

seem that the British shipping companies 
engaged^ in the Indian coastal trade have 
been doing pretty well for themselves. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company 

have been paying for the last 25 years on 
the average a dividend of 9 per cent per 


annum, besides absorbing another & per cent 
in reserves. 

But then India is India and vrhat other 
coantries may have done or maj* be doing 
she need not necessarily do — *i8 the angry 
retort ; and the Indiaa agitators are bluntly 
reminded that “the brutal truth is that, on 
snch an issue, Argument is subordinate to 
Power. The Legislative Assembly may pass 
Mr. Haji’s Bill. The Council of State, 
almost certainly, will throw it out/^ Why 
not add that the Government of India in 
any case under the thumping domination of 
the Imperial Government must necessarily 
reject it ? 

But poor Mr. Haji would still persist 
in lemiudiug his oouatrymeo that 

“At this very moment there is going on along 
the Indian coasts, a tragic drama in which rates 
are out, hindrances organised, agencies with- 
drawn and intimidation employed, all with a 
view to reach immediate^ the climax , in the 
final extinction of the Indian competitor. To 
prevent the tragedy being played to its very end 
it is absolntely essential that, in view ^ of the 
indifference of the Government of India, the 
Indian Legislatnre should come forward to 
succour the weak who are their kith and kin.” 


RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY AT RANGPOR 

Bt JTOTIRMOT das GUPTA 


R aja Ram Mohun Roy spent some part 
of his life at Bangpnr. But unfor- 
tunately even np to this time nothing is 
known in detail about his sojourn there. 
In fact, inspite of the continued efforts of 
toe BrahmoSomaj,the early life history of the 
Raja is not known in any detail, and some of 
toe facts which are known are still uncertain 
for want of suflScient proofs. It is only after he 
settled in Calcutta that the life history of 
this great reformer is known with sufficient 
^sctiracy. It is a well-known fact that 
Bgja Ram Mohun Roy took service under 
the East India Company, who were the rulers 
of the cotintry at that time. But in what 
oepaoity he began to serve the Company 
and how long he was in their service, is 
still unjrnown. Every one interested in his life 
knows that he took service under Mr. Digby 


who served as collector in Rangpur and in 
other places as well, but nothing is known 
about his first appointment in the Company's 
service and nothing particular is known 
about this period of his life. Iq more thau 
one book I have found that Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy was at Rangpur for about ten years, but 
there is no proof of that stllsmant. Jhere 
is also a tradition that mauy documents nan 
be found among theold records of the Rangpur 
Colleotorate which may contain important 
information about the Raja’s life. A few mouths 
ago, at the request of the Brahmo Somaj, I 
searched the record room of the Rangpur 
CoUectorate to see whether any documont 
can be found which may unveil a chapter 
of his life. Here I cannot lose the 
opportunity of thanking Mr. S* N. Gnpta, 
I. C. S., Magistrate, for having granted me 
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perraission to search the record room. I was 
foitunatfi enotigh to gather some letters which 
are poblished below, from these letters, as 
well as from other facts, I could gather that 
Raja Ham Mohun Roy served the East ludia 
Oompany at Raogpur for nearly two years. 
His name could not be found in the officers’ 
list of Hangpur Fouzdari Court, which was 
sent to the higher authorities on the 1st 
May, 1809. So it is certain that he came 
to Kangpur after that date. It is highly 
probable that he. arrived there at the begin- 
ning of September that year. Mr. Digby stated 
in his letter Wdfe letter No. 2) that Ram Mohun 
Roy served as Sheristadar for a period of 
three months and we know that he was 
promoted to the post of Dewan on the 3rd 
December, 1809 < vide letter No. 1.) So it 

is certain that he came to Rangpur at the 
beginning of September and served as Sheris- 
tadar till 3rd December — a period of three 
months. Whence he came to Rangpur is not 
known yet. Mr. Digby came to Rangpur 
from Bhftgalpur. The truth of this statement 
can be established from a travelling bill 
found among the old rpoords searched He 
took charge of the Knngpur Collectorate 
oil tho 1st August, 1809 and Ram Mohun 
Roy soon after joined him there. It is known 
that Raja Ram Mohun Roy served under 
Mr. Digby alone. If it be so, then it may be 
that he too came to Rangpur from Bhagalpur. 
But there is no mention of the Raj:rs service 
at Bhagalpur by Mr. Digby in the letters No 
2 and 4, where he mentioned the name of 
Jessore only. Here I quote a passage 
from *The Life and Letteis of Kani 
Mohun Roy”, edited by the late Sophia 
Dobson Collett. 

“Now it is at Rangpur that P0P«lai’ 
chiefly connects the name of Ram Mohun Roy with 

Digby : hut as Mr. Digby was Previou^y at 
Ramgnih (1805 to 1808 ) end Bhagalpur 
1809Und Ram Mohun. mentions m. hm evidence 
intheBurdwan lawsuit having resided at Ram- 
srorh. Bhagalpor. and Rauftpnr, it m hiRhlyprobaWe 
that be was working under Mr. Digby m me 
two former localities before ho went to ^ 

althon** we have do details as to the successive 
posts which he then occupied* 

So we flind that this passage is also in 
favour of bis coming to Ra?gP«r fo® 
Bhagalpur. If it be a fact, then it is difficult 
to understand why there is ”o mention of the 
Baja’s service at Bamgnrh and J 

• Mr. Digby in the letters No 2 and 4. where- 
as the service of Ram Mohun R®? j**® 

Mvmhi in Ihe Jessoie Collectorate has been 


mentioned. So conclusive proof on thia 
point is still lacking. At Rangpur the 
Raja’s name flrat appears in a fetter dated 
30fch September, 1809 (letter No, 8), wbiuk is 
also pubiished below. His name is 
found in the officers’ list of Rangpur CoHec-* 
torate on the 30th ApriR 1810, as Bewan 
of the court, but in the list of the liioatt 
year bis name could not be found, Thii 
fact is a decisive proof of his short sojdUrn 
at Rangpur as the Company’s servant, B# 
joined his office here in the capacity of a 
Sheristadar but he also served as a Mtmshi 
under Mr. Digby in the Jessore Collectorate and 
roost probably in this capacity he entered 
the Company’s service. But for this the 
records of Jessore Collectorate require to 
be searched. Where he first entered 
Government service is still unsown. 

Perhaps here the readers will be interested 
to know that the pay of Shenstadar was forty 
sicca rupees a month, while that of a 

Mumhi was fourteen sicca rupees. I 

doubt whether at Rangpur Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy as Sheristadar filled any permament 
vacancy, for before his arrival as well as 
after his promotion to the post of Dewan^ 
the name of Pertab Nargin Gbose is men- 
tioned as Sheristadar in several years 
officers' lists. Also in lettejr No. 3 he was 
mentioned as ^'acting Sheristadar'' by the 
Board of Revenue However, leaving apart 
that question we And that Ram Mohan Roy 
served as Sheristadar at Rangpnr for a space 
of only three months, namely, September, 
October and November (1809). Meanwhile 
(Tolam Shaw, who was acting as Dewao, 
submitted his resignation and Mr. Digby 
appointed Ram Mohan Roy in his post subject 
to contirmatfon by the Board of Revenue, Mr. 
Digby wrote to Mr. R. Thackeray, Secretory 
to the Board of Revenue, for his confirmatioD, 
but the Board did not consider him fit for 
the post ! Mr. Digby wrote again and in one 
letter (No. 4) used rather strong language, for 
which the Board went so far as to censure 
him. These letters are published below, 
and I hope that my readers will be much 
interested to read them. The controversy 
went on till I6th March, 1810, when the 
Board sent its final decision to Mr. Digby and 
ordered him to find some other person fit 
for the post of Dewan. But on 30th 
April next Ram Mohun Roy is found to apt 
as Dewan of the Court About a yearlatef* 
on the 28th March, 1811, Moonshy Homae- 
toollah was recommended to the post of 
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Dewan by Mr. Digby and thk time the 
Board confirmed him. However, the office 
ol Dewan was perraanantly abolished and 
the new system came into force in the year 
1814. From all these facts we know that 
Raja Ram Mobnn Roy served in the 
post of Dewan from Srd December, 1809, to 
28th March, 1811— ‘and as Sheristadar from 
the beginning of September to 3rd December, 
1809. The office of Dewan was the highest post 
that an Indian could then secure and the pay 
of the post was a hundred and fifty sicca 
ruppees per month. 

Some authors state that the Raja 
settled at Calcutta from Rangpur in the year 
1814. If this be true, then I believe that 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, having given up his 
office of Dewau, continued to live there as 
a private citizen. It is also known that it 
was at Rangpur that he began to preach his 
views with enthusiasm. At Rangpur he 
built a house near Mahiganj at Tamphat about 
4 miles off from the Court ; but unfortunately 
it cannot be traced now. Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy became well known within a short space 
of time for his religious views. His talents 
and religious views soon brought him friends 
and foes alike. At Rangpur Ram Mohun Koy 
spent money for public good also, A tradition 
is still current that the big tank near the 
Court was dug at his cost. It is a well- 
known fact that he was a great Persian 
scholar and at Rangpur he became known as 
a great Maulvi.* 

These are the facts which can be gathered 
at present about the Raja’s sojourn at Rangpur 
and his service under the East India Com- 
pany. Though his sojourn at Rangpur was 
only for a short time, yet he became 
one of the most prominent citizens of that 
place. 

Letter No, 1- 
To 

R. Thackeray, Esqr, 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Fort William. 

Sir, 

Having in conformity to the order conveyed in 
your letter of the 23rd ultimo accepted the resigna- 
tjon of Golam Shaw, late Dewan of this office. I beg 
tove to acquaint you for the imformatjon of the 
Board that I have appointed Ram Mohun Roy in his 
ro^, a man of very respectable family and excellent 
educanon, fully competent to discharge the duties 

Mohun Roy presented two books written 
w him (in Persian) to a prominent citizen of 
Rangpur at jffiat time~the grandfather of the 
present Naib Nazir of the Dewani Court, but unfor- 
tunately they cannot be traced new. 


of such an office and from a long acquaintance with 
him I have reason to suppose that he will acquit 
himself in. th-* ■ U'liriiy of Dewan with industry, 
inte^ity and •icl hop© to be favomecT with 

the Board’s sanction of this uiir».>iu?rii»nf. 

Rangpur. 1 have the honour to her 

Collector’s Office. Sir, 

The 3rd December, Your most obedient servant, 
1809. (signed) J. Digby, 

OolTeotor.. 

Letter No. 2. 

To 

R. Thackeray, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 

Foil William. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 14th inst. I have 
the hononr to acquaint you for the information of 
the Board that Ram Mohun Roy, the man whom I 
have recommended to be appointed a Dewan of 
the office, acted under me in the capacity of Sheris- 
tadar of the Fouzdary Court for the space of three 
months whilst I officiated as magistrate of the 
Zilla of Rangpur and from what I saw of his know- 
ledge of the regulations, acconnts, etc., during that 
time and during the term of my acting as Collector 
of Jessore, as well as from the opinion I have formed 
of his probity and general qualifications in a five 
years’ acquintance with him, I am convinced that 
he is well adapted for the situation of Dewan of a 
Collector’s office. 

I have also to inform you that Jainarain Sain, 
the Zamindar of Chochaiah. paving an annual 
revenue to the amount of Rs* 20935-4-6'2 karas 
and Mirza Abbas Ally, an heir of the late Mirza 
Mohammed Tuckey, Zamindar of Coolaghaut, etc.,, 
paying a revenue of Rs 917-13*3, have come 
forward as his sureties to the amount of 5000 Rs. 
A copy of their security I beg leave to transmit 
enclosed. 

Rangpur. I have the honour to be, 

Collector’s Office, Sir, 

The 30th Dec., 1809. Your most obedient servant^ 

J. Digby, 
Collector 

Letter No. 3.! 

To 

J. Digby, Esq. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Board of Revenue to- 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th 
December last and to acquaint you that it appears 
to them essentially necessa^ that any person 
appointed to the responsible office of Da wan should 
have been for some time in the practice of 
transacting revenue details and also well acquaint^ 
with the regulations and the general system 
adopted for the collection of the revenue. 

The Board, therefore, donot consider themselves 
authorised to confirm the person nominated by 
you. They observe that the service performed by 
Ham Mohun Hoy as acting Sheristader of a 
Fouzdary Court cannot be considered by them as 
rendering him in any degree competent to perform 
the more important duties of a Dewan, which are 
m their nature so totally different. - 

The Board under these circumstance desire 
that you will nominate some person from whose 
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general^ ^owledge in the revenue department^ 
responsibility ana other qualiflcjatians tne duties 
ve^ecl in him may be expected to be performed 
with aocuraoy. 

The Board are further of opinion that the 
security of Dewan should not, if it can be avoided, 
be per^ns holding lands in the District of which 
he IS Dewan, as they possibly might practise an 
undue influence in the District. 

Rev. Board, I am 

The 16th January, 1810 Sir, 

etc., 

R‘ Thackeray. 

, Letter No. 4. 

To R. Thackeray, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue . 

Fort William. 

Sir. 

I have to^ acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15th instant, I am sorry to observe that 
the Board pay so little deference to my recom- 
mendaticm as to object to my appointing Ram 
Mohun Roy Dewan of this office after having 
given him so favourable a character and relating 
the very superior qualifications he possessed. 

It appears by the first paragraph of your letter 
that the Board assert as a reason for refusing 
to confirm Rain Mohun Roy in the appointment 
proposed that in consequence of hia inexperience 
ID the transaction of the business attached to the 
office of Dewan they consider him incompetent to 
discharge the duties of it. But I imagined that 
such objection would have been sufficiently 
obviated by what I mentioned in my letter of the 
30th ultimo as to the knowledge he received of 
the legulations and of the general system to be 
adopted for the collection of the revenue when 
with me in the capacity of a private Moonshee 
during the term of my acting as Collector of 
the District of Jessore. Moreover, 1 cannot refrain 
from observing that in many instances Dewans of 
Collectors have been confirmed by the Board who 
had never been employed in any public office. 

I beg leave to refer the Board to the principal 
officer of Sadar Dewany and of the College of 
Fort William for the character and qualifications 
of the man I have proposed. 

Being thoroughly acquinted with the '.merits 
and abilities of Ram Mohun Roy, it would be very 
repugnant to my feelings to be compelled so far to 
disgrace him in the eyes of the natives as to 
remove him from his present employment, in 
which I have continued him as officiating in the 
hope that the character which will be given of 
him by the natives to whom the Board are referred 
will induce them to confirm him in the appoint- 
ment of Dewan of my office, for which, 1 am 
confident, he is perfectly well qualified. 

With respect to securities, I beg leave to inform 
the Board that he can procure them from other 
Districts to any amount that may be required- 
I have the honour to be, 


Rangpur. 

Collector's Office. 

3l8t January, 1810. 

Letter No 5. 


etc., 

J. Digby, 
Collector. 


To 


I am d^ireoted to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the Slst ultimo and to acquaint 


J, Digby. Esq., 


you that, as the Board do not perceive any ground 
contained in it to induce them to alter their former 
decision respecting the nomination of Ram Mohun 
Roy to be Dewan of your Zilla, they desire that 
you will proceed to select some other person for 
that office conformably to their order of the 15th 
ultimo. 

The Board further desires me to inform you 
that they greatly disaporove of the style in which 
you have addressed them upon the present 
occasion and that, although it would be with 
much reluctance, the Board would certainly M 
themselves compelled to take very serious notice 
of any repetition of similar disrespect towards 
them. 

The 8th Feb., 1810 I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
R. Thackeray 


To 


Letter No. 6 

R. Thackeray, Esq. 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Fort William. 


1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 8th ultimo on the subject of the 
proposition submitted by me to nominate Ram 
Mohun Roy to the situation of Dewan of the 
Zillah and expressing the displeasui*e of the Board 
of Revenue at the style of my address of the 
31 8t of January last. . . v r * * 

If under the strong conviction which I felt of 
the supreme talents, judgment jmd character of 
the person whom I recommended to the Board 
and if under the disappointment I experienced in 
the rejection bv the Board of that person so 
eminently qualified by talent, knowledge and 
respectioility of character to promote the public 
interests connected with my office, I have 
been betrayed into the adoption of a warmth of 
expression which could bear the construction of 
disrespect, I sincerely regret the inadvertency and 
beg you will assure the Board that, far from- 
entertaining any deliberate intention of disrespecjt, 

1 meant merely to express in a respectful manner 
my surprise at the rejection of so intelligent a 
person and to remind the Board of the existence 
of precedents which would authorise the appoiotang- 
of persons less entitled to it on the ground of. 

„iiMM adverted to by the Board than 
Ihiui M ■hull Boy. , . , , 

As the object in the contemplation of the Board* 
is to recommend the fappoinlmentj of an able 
Dewan, which is essentially in accordance with ray 
own wishes, but at the same time as the Boara 
object to the person I have nominated on 
the ground of his supposed ignorance of the general 
system adopted for the collection of the levenue, 
enforced from his want of practice in the transa^ 
tion of revenue details, I beg yon will do me the 
nonour to submit to the Board the exnression of 
my earnest hope that they will allow ine to 
authorise Ram Mohun Roy to act as Dewan for a 
few months longer, by which means the Boarct 
will be enabled to judge of his real qualifications 
and of the propriety or impropriety of confirming 
him in the office of Dewan, though I presume t<> 
hope that by adverting to the Toujees andreports or 
the months of Pous and Magh, in which there was 
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only a balance of a few rupees, the Board will 
already be induced to entertam a favourable opinion 
of his ta ents and integrity. 

Rangpur, I have the honour to be, 

The 18th March, Sir, 

1810. Your most obedient servant, 

J. Digby, 

Collector. 


_ Letter No. 7. 

1^0 

J. Digby, Esqr. 

Sir. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 8th instant and to inform you 
that the Board are satisfied with the explanation 
you have given with respect to the style of your 
former letter of the 31st Januaiy, 

The Board regret that they cannot with any 
degree of consistence or propriety make any 
alteration in their orders of 15th January 
and 8th February respecting tlie vacant 
office of Dewan to your collectorship, and 
they again direct me to advise that you 
will nominate some other person to fill that 
office, subject to the ai ‘pi oration of the Board, 
instead of Ram Mohun R(vv. The Board observe 
that the punctual realisation of the public revenue 
is generally deemed a circumstance creditable to 


( 

/ 

the exertion of the Collector, though at the same 
time they would not be unwilling to deny the 
possibilities that some share of that credit might 
be due to the vigilance and attention of the Dewan. 
But the Board can by no means admit the argu- 
ment that favourabe Toujees for three months of 
the year or even for a much longer period alone 
afford a criterion for judging either of the talents 
or integrity of the native officer holding that 
situation. 

Rev. Board, I am, 

The 16th March, 1810. Sif, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Thackeray. 


No. 8. 

To 

A. Stone, Esq., 

Sub-treasurer, 

Fort William. 

Ten days after sight be pleased to pay to Ram 
Mohim Roy or order the sum of sicca Rs. three 
thousand (s. Rs. 3,000), on which sum a premium 
of one per cent has been paid into this treasury, 
without further advice from 

Rangpur, Sir, 

Collector’s Office. Your most, 

30th Sept, 1809. etc., 

J. Digby. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE ANH THE JEWS^ 


BY DK. TAKAKNATH DAS, rh, d. 


B y the Balfour Declaration of 1917, Great 
Britain agreed to bring into existence, with the 
aid of the Zionists, a Jewish State in Palestine- 
Of the many influences which brought about 
the declaration, perhaps the most significant were, 
first, the desire of British Jinperiaiists to secure 
control of Palestine as a strategic protection of 
Suez Canal ; and second, the belief that such a 
declaration would purchase for the Allies the 
valuable influence and financial snppoit of the 
Jews throughout the world.i' British statesmen, 
through secret treaties and later on with the 
sanction of the League of Nations, secured 
a Mandate over Palestine, which is virtually 
s, part of the British Empire. ^ 

Great Britain has established her supremacy 
over Palestine not for the interests of the Arabs, 
Syrian Christians or the Jews, but to promote 
British Imperial interests. However, among 


* This article is primarily ba^sfd upon Col. 
Jofihiah C. Wedgwood’s recent book “The Seventh 
Dominion” published by Labour Publishing 
Cornpany Limited. London, 1928. 

t Moon, Parker Thomas : Tmpeiialism and 
World Politics, New^ Y^k. Macmillan Co. 1927. 
p. 493 


British statesmen there is some divergence of 
opinion about the policy to be pursued in 
Palestine. Ardent Christians, especiaiiy missionaries, 
advocate tlie policy of ‘lavoriiig the native 
Christians ,• some prefer to show partiality to 
the Arabs, who are by far the largest Lumcricallv 
and who have polentia! strength in the Near 
East ; while others advocate that the British 
Government should support the Jews in Palestine 
and ultimately transform it into a Jewish State— 
the Seventh T)ur»iiniori--an integral part of the 
British Cummonwealili Nation'*. 

Colonel Joaiah C, Wedgwood. D. S. 0-, a Labour 
Member of the British Pjrlianif*nt^ in his interest- 
ing volume, “The .N-v.mih L-miinion,” has dis- 
cussed the new loaltiuns between the Jews and the 
British Govemmeiit, "This book mil linterest all 
those who are intaested in the growth of the posi^ 
war British F.wpm ” In the British Parliament 
there is already a very influential pro-l'alesline 
(pro- Jewish) committee of seventy members, with 
a Jew as secretary, to watch the development of 
the mandate policy in Palestine. Outside the 
British Parliamentj a powerful and energetic 
EngliBh Committee is at work to remove ail oi^t 
tacles in the way of the eslsMishmenl of a Jewish 
State in Palestine, within the Riin^h Common- 
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wealth of Nations. However* Col Wedgwood thinks 
that, much more is yet to be done in tins direction 
^d thus ^he has written the spirited volume. 
Therefore, it may be sard that the '^^Seventh Domi- 
nion” IS frankly propaganda literature in favour 
of the British Empire as well as the Jewish 
aspirations for a national home. 

Ool. Wedgwood does not care, as he says him- 
self, even he be charged with being a British Impe- 
rialist. He frankly says that by acTvooating a policy 
in favor of ‘a Jewish State in Palestine, Britian has 
nothing to lose, but much to gain. At the very 
outset of his book he states his position 

“There are some fourteen million Jews'' in exis- 
tence, well peppered over the world; not more 
than a million are likely ever to be loyal subjects 
of King George in Palestine, hut those that remain 
in America are better to have as friends than enemies. 
Those who do settle in Palestine are likely to he of 
real political and commercial service to the Empire, 
for Palestine is the Clapham Junction of the Com- 
monwealth. The air routes, as well as the ocean 
routes, east and west, and south and north, cross 
here where one flank rests on the Suez C-inal and 
other on the port of Haifa, the natural trade base 
of With pipe-line and railway debou- 

ching .P Ill'll under Carmel, the British fleet can 
look after the Near East in comfort and safety. 
Egvpt does not want us; we have no friends there, 
Palestine is emphatically a place where we do 
want a friendly and efficient population— meu on 
whom we can depend, if only because they depend 
on us The Jews depend on us ; they also prefer 
us as the least auti-semitic people of the world 

Although it is generally asserted by many that 
the Jews want an independent state. Col. 
Wedgwood thinks that no responsible Jew will ever 
object to make Palestine a part of the British 
Commonwealth, because they know that the 
protection of the British navy will be of greater 
value to a small state of Palestine than 
independence, which might be assailed by various 
Powers. If Palestine be accorded a real dominion 
status then it will be really independent and at 
the same time a source of strength to the British 
Empire. Col. Wedgwood does not believe that 
the British Government should confer dorniniou 
status DOW, when the Jews are in the minority 
in Palestine ; but the immediate need is to orient 
the British policy in Palestine in such a way that 
the Jews might not prefer the protection of the 
League of Nations to that of the British Empire. 
He writes 

“When the Jews are in a majority in Palestine, 
and when we confer upon that colojiy Responsible 
Government (as we are bound to do, maudato or 
no mandate, sooner or later), are the new rulers 
of Palestine to look for protection to the British 
Empire, or to the League of Nations ? With this 
alternative before them one knows that the 
British people prefer that Palestine should 
look to the Empire and the Jews should 
not be black-balled. As plain realists the British 
have perceived that moral as well as commercial 
advantages may well repay and balance the risks 
of protecting Palestine. But let us be under no 
misapprehension on this matter ; it is possible 
Still to throw Palestine into the arms and under 
the shield of the League of Nations instead of 


into tiie British Union, The Syrians and Christians 
of Jerusalein would naturally prefer for their 
protection a League of Nations which is so 
pmfoiindly influenced by the Paual Cnria. British 
offidHls in Palestine can easiiy'make the Jews prefer 
the League also, if day after day they show that 
Palestine and the Jews are not wanted inside the 
British Empire, t” • 

After exposing the faults of the existing system 
of taxation, local self-government, Labour legistation. 
agricnlture, education, police adminstration. pnbJi': 
works, distribution of crown lands in Palestine. 
Col. Wedgwood charges that the British officials 
are in most ca^es prejudiced against the Jewish 
rights and interest!. Ho thinks that the only 
c insistent and constructive policy for the Britisli 
Government in Palestine is to ereave the “Seventn 
Dominion’^ This policy is consistent with the 
Balfour Declaration, which reads as follows 

‘His Majesty’s Government view with favbr 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the a(;hiBvem0nt of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.*’ 

The very spirit of the Balfour Declaration is 
also incorporated in the Arti'de 2 of the terms 
of the Mandate given to the British Government 
by the League of Nations, which reads as 
follows 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative 
and economic • as will secure the 

establishment of itie Jewish National Home-*and 
the development of self-governing institutions, 
and also for sale-guarding the civil and religious 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine.” 

One of the first steps towards the creation of 
a Jewish Seventh Dominion in Palestine, accord- 
ing to Gob Wedgwood, is to create a special 
D'l'irtrii.ml, in the Grovernment of Palestine which 
'JviH '(•» all that is possible in co-operation with 
the Zionist organizations to lielp the settlement 
and immigration of the Jews. The enthusiastic advo- 
< 5 ate of the creation of a Jewish State, under the 
British Empire, regrets that the British Govern- 
ment has not done as mucli as the Russian Soviet 
Government has done to encourage settlement of the 
Russian Jews in agricultural colonies in Dkraine,* 
Oriraea region and other parts of the Soviet 
Republic. He writes 

‘7 am yrrjudirid against the work of the Russians 
in settling the Jetvs in the Ukraine because I want 
the Jews in Palestine.^* Bo there are now. at the 
end of 1926, some 100 Jewish agricultural Soviets, 
and 60.000 new Jews on the land, planted on 
from 40 to 50 acres per firnily of five. The 
applit^nts, far from diminishing, now number 
30,000 families. Two aud half million acres are 
still available for further aottleinent if capital for 
equipment were to hand. Also in 19‘2G the Govern- 
ment established an. autonomous Jewish district 
in Kherson. (»r which the population was 85 
per cent w-.-No EDglishmau, ctonteni plating 
what the Russian Government has done in 
this matter, can fail to deplore that his own 
Government has fallen short even of Russian 


Seventh Dominion : pages 2-3. 


t Seventh Dominion, page 5. 
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fitandards. In Russia asBistanoe has been given, 
capital from outside has been wek-omed. settle- 
ment encouraaed, land found, sohools and training 
and experimental stations paid for. In Russia 
these Communists vrhom we have been taught to 
despise, have seen that the settling up of men as 
free men upon free land is in consonance with 
the interests of the State. Let us hone that we. 
too. f^hall learn that lesson, both in Palestine and 
in England.’** 

As an advocate of the Seventh Dominion, Col. 
Wedgwood thinks that the British Government 
sWld not court the friendship of the Arabs in 
Tranfi-jordania ; on the contrary, the Jews should 
l»e allowed to settle there. The Jews are superior to 
the Arabs and after all they are "White men” 
and they might be more interested in preserving 
the British Empire than the Arabs, who may in 
a critical moment follow an anti-British policy. So 
ihh Jews should he encouraged to enter into British 
defence-forces of the Nerr East. According to him, 
*'The Jew^s if not merely because they are white men^ 
yet for their very safety's sake, ivould he undoubtedly 
reliable and make much better fighters, A leaven of 
such mm would, put a steel frame in the machine j 
{of Palestine and Iransjordanian Frontier Defence 

forceV^ . I A ’ 

British authonties interested m preserving 
British supremacy in Palestine are following a 
method of communal representation in the Civil 
Government of Palestine. This is a serious 
mistake, because it may become an obstacle to the 
creation of a self-governing dominion. In the light 
of what has happened in Cyrpus, India and other 
parts of the British Empire where the curse of 
communal representation has been practised, 
Col. Wedgwood emphatically suggests that the 
policy of “divide and rule” through communal 
representation should not be practised in Palestine. 
Pie writes *— 

“If we are to make a success of Palestine, the 
fthree peoples (Arabs, Christians and the Jews) must 
grow together, common interests and a 

common opinion. Probably the most fatal obstacle 
in the way of such development, in Palestine as 
elsewhere, is what is known as communal repre- 
sentation. A national public spirit and communal 
representation are incompat ible.”§ 

* Sevmth Dominion : pages 99-10^, 

! t Seventh Tknuiuhni \ page 76. 

§ Sevmth Domittion, page 44:. 


( 

In Great Britain, f^jf-sighted statesmen think 
that it is worthwhile for them tosupport the Jewish 

cause— .. Zionist movement because the support 

of the Jews scattered all over the world will 
he a great gain, for Britain to further her interests 
in World Politics. The Jews must he used to 
promote the cause of the British Empire. Wise 
Col. Wedgwood, a Labour Member of parlia- 
ment, keenly alive to promote the interests of 
the British Empire, writes 

"'Indeed, though I pndesf. my own dfisinterested- 
ness, Ido conceive that lir it Ish support for Zionism 
may not he unconnected with a consciousness that 
it is useful for Great Britain to have a friendly 
people just in that comer of the Levant ; ana, 
indeed, that it is useful, all around the world, to 
find in authority men who wilt probably mew 
English aims and policy with some sympathy . 
‘»'Nor is it only men in authority whose help 
7naiters. The attitude of friendship of the scattered 
Jeumh race towards England matters, and make 
a difference to our camfort in the world "The 
chunge of attitude towards ourselves, which is 
going on among the Jews all round the worldf*' 
from Shanghai to San Francisco, ought not merely 
to add our comfort but to our use in the world. 
Narrow-minded anti-Semitic and anti-British 
politicians may not like the British policy of 
supporting the Jewish clause of Zionism. But all 
Ui-isiuliii d hI ii. smen are bound to recognize the 
1 . 1 - 1. iliP Uriii.li statesmen never neglect to pro- 
mote their imperial interests by cultivating closer 
relations with those nations and communities 
which may be inclined to support British policies. 
They also exhibit the keen appreciation of the 
fact that, in international ,politics no real statesmen 
CAU afford to ignore anything which may become a 
significant factor. The Jews are numerically 
insignificant, they even do not have a State of 
their own ; but they have a certain economic power 
and they can help in creating international public 
opinion. So the British authorities are courting 
Jewish support internationally, and in return are 
willing to create a Jewish State- The Seventh 
Dominion - within the British Empire which will 
be a source of added strength to it. 


All Italics are mine. 


* Seventh Dominion, pages 126-127. 


“MOTHER; .INDIA AS SHE REALLY IS” 

BY ONE WHO KNOWS 

Professor Ernest Wood's Lectures in the United States 

P ROFESSOR Ernest Wood of England and and lectures to audiences often consisting 
Madras, India, is one of the best in- of more than a thousand, people, 
formed and most sympathetic English- Because of the wide publicity given to 
men who have lectured about India in the Katharine Mayo’s book, Prof. Wood deemed 
United States, it an imperative duty to reach as many 

Since bis arrival here last winter, he people as possible with his firs-thand' 
delivered more than two-hundred addresses knowledge and experience of India, gathered. 
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-during years of residence, travel and study 
in that land. His remarkable series of 
lectures covering almost every phase of 
Hindu life from religion to social and indus- 
trial conditions and his most candid and 
intelligent -presentation of the political 
situation, have brought to the thousands 
who heard him a broader and more 

sympathetic conception of India and her 
people. 

Intimacies and incidents 
of Indian daily life — in the 
village, among outcastes — 
among Brahmins, publicists, 
scholars, and holy men were 
recounted with a charming 
directness and sincerity which 
made a profound impression 
upon his hearers. Supplement- 
ed with interesting slides, 
illustrating types of people 
and their activities, these 
lectures proved most in- 
formative. 

When the lectures wore 
linished, numerous American 
and Hindu admirers gave 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood a 
testimonial Indian dinner at 
the Ceylon India Inn. 

On this occasion Prof. 

Wood spoke in feeling terms 
about India, her present 
problems, her past and her 
future. He showed how 

all through history India had been 

great when compared with any 
contemporary country or civilizition. This 
was true with respect to the study of man 
himself, he pointed out in the mental or 
moral sciences and also in material progress. 

The destruction of the old village com- 
munities, indigenous industries and the 
alienation of the land to moneylenders, be 
named as the chief causes for the economic 
depression of India today. Said be : 

“The fact is that India has still the old 
spirit which produced all the material success 
and prosperity of older times, ready to burst 
into renewed activity when economic conditions 
permit.^’ 

“India will have to be developed on modern 
lines by the same means which other parts of 
the British Empire are adopting, such as 
Canada and Australia Sooner or later Britain 
will have to give internal self-government to 
India, and put the country on the same basis as 
other self- governing dominions. It would be 
better to do it now than to wait for trouble, 

36—5 


which will surely come if things are left as they 
ara The situation is oritical. Though the 
Indians are racially one with the Earopeans they 
are being iorced into the arms of their geographi- 
cal neighbors. If we do not miiid we shall be 
faced with a pan-Asiatic comhUiation from 
Yokohama to Constantinople, and perhaps even 
Cairo. The new Turkey is no doubt an object 
of admiration to Egypt; Japan is no longer a 
British ally and Britain has made movements of 
a somewhat agitating character in connection 
with the Singapore base. Also the Chinese 


Professor Ernest Wood and Mrs. Wood 

nationalists are at Pekin. Indian feeling is growing 
very strong as Home Rule is delayed, and a feeling 
may grow not unlike that which deveIor>ed in 
Ireland. India allied with her Eastern and Western 
neighbours may ultimately form the brain of 
the biggest combination known to history, and 
then the day of reckoning for the Eurof)ean in 
Asia will have come. Let us not drive India ’ to 
this !”• 

Mrs. Wood, wife of Prof. Wood and his 
charming collaborator had many interesting 
statements to make about the Women of 
India. Speaking to the American women 
present, she said 

‘ I would like to bring a message from the 
women of India. They have been so misjudged, 
so much that is untrue has been said about them. 
It has been said they are behind the veil, that 
their interests are conhed to the home alone. But 
in India as elsewhere women are coming more and 
more into the active sphere of the outside world. 
Recently there was held an all Indian Women’s 
Conference at Poona at which a great number of 
women from all over the country gathered and 
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passed many very important rasolatloas regirdlag 
womeo’s edaoation and child marriage. 

'*Three times representative bodies of Indian 
%omen and men in 1924. 1925, and 1927 have 
demanded the raising of the age of marriage, 
and each time the ffov&'nmmi of India has turned 
down the appUoation, 

“The voice of Indian women is heard abroad 
in clubs and associations she is seen in numbers 
at many gatherings and she wields a strong 
hand in moulding the clmraoter of the sons and 
daughters of Mother India ^in the ho;ne. It is due 
to a large extent to her influence in the stories 
she pSatM to her children that the true ethical 
and r^gms thought of ludia is kept alive. For 
the East was ever a lover of stories and some 
of these stories Europe has inherited in all the 
old favourites. 

“So the women of India are standing with 
their men, as in the days of old when it was 
thought that not even a god or a great angel 
could have much power without his ‘better half^ 
or his ‘Shakti’.” 

Dr. Sunderland, who presided over the 
testimonial dinner meeting praised Prof. 
Wood and his wife, saying that if there 
were only many more Englishmen of the 


f 

( 

type of Prof. Wood, India’s poUtied fntnref 
would indeed be rosy. 

Professor and Mrs. Wood have gone to 
Anstnalia, but will return again to America. 
Professor Wood’s book on India, covering 
much of the information brought out at hie 
lectures, is now on the press and it is expeo- 
ed to clear up a great deal of injustice 
and prejudice In the American mind • regard- 
ing India. A book on Mother India coming 
from ' One Who Knows*' as an Englishman, 
will be especially effective when the facte 
of thirteen years residence and study, a 
knowledge of Sanskrit and vernaculars are 
weighed in the balance against the scant 
*‘four months’ evidence offered to America 
in tabloid form by Katharine Mayo. 

On behalf of the Hindustan Association 
of America Mr. Ramlal B. Bajpai thanked 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood for their great service 
they were rendering India in America. 

Prof. S. A. Baisey conveyed the appre- 
ciations and message of several other organi- 
zations. Also Dr. V. R. Kokataar praised 
Prof, and Mrs. Wood. 


FOUNDATION OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

By N. C. GANGUr.Y 


[A Chapter from the Author’s forthcoming work 
on Raia Ram Mohua Roy which is to form part of 
the “Builders of India” eries.] 

T he activity of the Unitarian Association 
was in this year (1827) renewed with 
increased vigour, like the last glow of a 
dying ffame. Its religious services had 
been suspended for some time owing to 
various reasons. In Adam’s letters of 

February and October 1826 it was said that 
Ram Mohnn did not "attend anywhere,” 
meaning his joining in Unitarian worship 
or the meeting of the Atmiya Sabha which 
had ceased to operate and exist, but at the 
same time made in his will provision for 
Adam’s family. The reformer was now free 
from the vexation of law suits, which 
ultimately vindicated his son’s character, 

and he had consequently time to devote to 
he advancement of Unitarian worship. 

The ''One Hundred Arguments for the 


Unitarian Faith,” reprinted in 1826. in the 
Calcutta Unitarian Press from a copy sent 
out by the American Unitarian Association, 
indicated the reformer’s unflagging zeal for 
Uoitarianism. He liked it so much that it^ 
was published at his own expense and at 
bis own press for free distribution. 

Mr. Adam as before acted as the missio- 
nary of the Society and conducted his own 
journal, called the Calcutta Chronicle, This 
periodical was unfortunately snppressed by 
the Oovernment most unceremonious y' 
some time in 1827. Morning services were 
resumed in this year, on Sunday, the 3rd 
August. A room had to be rented for this 
purposebythe Unitarian Committee in theoiffoe 
of the Harkara newspaper and library. Ram 
Mohun’s son Radha Prasad had already 
offered a site for building a chapel and< 
school near the Anglo-Hindu School. The 
cost was estimated to be from three to four 




‘The Trial of Colonel Breretoa” by Miss Rolinda Sharpies. The Seated Indian 
Fijfure near the left-hand corner is that of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 

See “Notes.’’ 


thousand rupees, which Mr. Adam thought 
the reformer would be able to collect from 
bis friends. Before this the British Unitari- 
ans had sent about Rs. 15.000 to help the 
Indian work, but the money was set apart 
for the proposed building and other expenses, 
Miss Collet says this was Ram Mohun s second 
attempt to foUwd the Unitarian Church and 
that it did not go far will be seen from the 
incidents of the following year. The fact 
was that the reformer triod to help every 
theistic effort or movement to go forward 
towards that Universal Theism which was 
his own ideal. 

An estimate of his rel^ious faith of 
this period and connection with Unitarianism 
is furnished by Adam in two letters to Dr. 
Tuokerman of Boston. One Mr. Tippin 
enquired through Dr. Tuokerman if Ram 
Mohun was really a Christian. Mr. Adam 
replied— 

‘^0 is both a Christian and a Hindu— Christian 
with Christians and a Hindu with Hindus. And 
before you say I am contradiotina myself, or 
that he is insincere in his religion, you must 


candidly weigh all the circumstances in which 
he is placed—His relinquishment of idolatry is 
absolute, total, public and uncompromising, while 
he employs caste property, influence, everything 
to promote, not the nominal profession merely, 
but the enlightened belief and salutary infiuenoe 
of Christianity, his claim to be a practical, though 
not a nominal, Christian would seem to be undonbt> 
ed. In this point of view Hinduism furnishes 
the antidote to his own inherent into|eranpe. 
The profession of Christianity would identify 
him in the opinion of the Hindus. -with the low, 
ignorant and depraved converts recently made by 
the English or long since made by the Portuguese 
missionaries, and in the opinion of the Mussalmans. 
who hold him in high esteem, with the Trinita- 
rians generally. In other words the profession of 
Christianity would, inevitably in the presmit 
circumstances of the county, identify him with 
persons from whom he differs as widely as from 
those with whom he is now identified. 

“You - enquire whether Ram Mohuu Roy is a 
Unitarian Christian or only a Thiest— He permits 
me to say that failing the male heirs of his own 
body, of whom there are two, he has bequeathed 
the whole of his property to our Mission and 
while he regrets the appearance of ostaitation, 
which this statement may bear, he leaves it to 
yonrself to judge whether he would have been 
likely to do so, if he did not sincerely embrace 
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the Christian religion and ardently desire to wanted to serre. In a letter Dr, 

extend its blessings to his countrymen.” Tackerman, dated Jiioe 24, 1827, Me, Adant 


The complex mind of the reformer was 
thus a problem to his closest friends in 
India add abroad ’ and it was not unataral, 
since few cduld view things as he did from 
a vastly ootnprehensi 70 stand-point. He 
looked at diflferent faiths from the summit 
of his own universalism and so far as each 
had elemepls of truth he identified him- 
self with It and appeared accordingly Hindu. 
Mahammadan and Christian. He himself 
had said just before leaving for England 
to Nanda Kissore Bose, the father of Late 
Hajnarayan Bose, that after his death he 
wonld be claimed as a Hindu, Mahammadan 
and Christian by the respective votaries of 
these religions. It is not new in India for 
synthetic geninses to be so claimed, for 
Kabir is a standing example known far 
and wide, though in a much smaller 
raeapre than Ram Mohun* Miss Collet has 
significantly remarked, “His impartial 
attitude towards other faiths was not 
yet understood by his Unitarian allies”. No 
wonder that a mind of such gigantic calibre 
and synthetic penetration should be judged 
like this from the narrow grooves of particular 
religions, but the truth will ever remain that 
he rose to that sublime height from which 
he could easily pick out the universal from 
the particulars. In the safe estimate of Dr. 
Macnicol he was the first Indian reformer 
who betook himself to Christ’s teaching. 
Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak and Ramananda 
were not touched by western influence, but 
Ram Mobun was permeated with the ideal 
of pure worship in spirit and in truth and 
an altruistic urge which overleaped the 
boundaries of race and religion. Ho found 
them in his analysis of the gospel of Jesus, 
partially in the neglected strata of Hindu 
thought, in fact, in all religions more or less. 
In him Hinduism, Christianity and Mahara- 
madanism met in an organic unity in order 
to bring to birth an altogether new con- 
ception, viz , the greatest common measure of 
air^ religions, which culminated in the 
Universal Religion formulated by him for 
the Brahmo Samaj, and it has not been as 
yet suppressed, nay equalled, by any other 
human attempt. 

Bam Mobun lived among the Hindus like 
a HiDdu, observing externally some rules 
of the caste system in which he had no 
faith. The motive was to preserve unimpair- 
ed his owW n^lness to society which he 


gave a description of what the reformer 
wanted to do in eating and drinking and 
family rites— 

“This is the only remnant of the rnleg of caste 
to which he still adheres, and even this remnant 
I have reisoQ to know he fceqaently but secretly 
disregards -v-Both in the marriages and deaths that 
happen within his domestio circle he rigidly 
abstains in his own person from every approach 
to the idolatroUvS rites asually practised on such 
occasions, although he does not prohibit the other 
members of his family from eugiging in them if 
they think proper.” 

Yet it was a known fact that he was 
against the tyranny and invidious distinctions 
brought about by the caste system. His 
whole doctrine of universal religion was 
a movement to rise above distinctions and 
consequently to destroy them. It allowed 
equal spiritual privileges and opportunities-^ 
the same type and quality of Bcahma-kaow- 
ledge to everybody; the rest was therefore a 
natural corollary. Indeed, caste was extremely 
distasteful to him not only on spiritual 
grounds but also from consideration of its 
evil effects* “He considered caste to be one 
of the gravest of many ills under which his 
country laboured.” In one of his own letters 
he expressed his mind clearly and emphati- 
cally on this social question. 

“I agree with you that in pcint of vices the 
Hindus are not worse than the generality of 
Christians in Europe and America, but I regret 
to say that the present system of religion adhered 
to by the Hindus is not well-caculated to promote 
their political interest. The distinction of^ castes 
introducing innumerable divisions and subdivisions 
among them has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the multitude of religious 
rites and ceremonies and the laws of piirifi cation 
have totally disqnalified them from undertaking 
any diffi Milt enterprise - It is. I think, necessary 
that some change should take place in their 
religion, at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort. 1 fully agree with 
you that there is nothing so subline as the 
precepts taught by Christ and there is nothing 
equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated. 

This conviction against caste on the part 
of the reformer was based on the most 
comprehensive vision of his nation’s future. 
Again it is not simply spiritual as demon- 
strated in his “Pursuit of Beatitude Indepen- 
dent of Brahmanioal Observances”; its impli- 
cations embriced political and social philo- 
sophy. He was the first Indian to point out ^ 
its disintegratidg tendencies Viewed from the 
standard of modern national organisation. 
He tried first of all to destroy its roots by 
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.neans of a spiritual deraocraoy embodied iu 
the Brahnio Samaj and founded on the best 
teaching:8 of the greatest ancient seers of the 
nation itself. His effort to infuse Christian 
idealism into Hindu life and society was one 
of the strongest desires of his own life, not 
for the purpose of turning Hindus nominally 
into Christians, but for conforming life in 
general to “the highest known troth wherever 
it might have expressed itself. And truth 
being one, it was only natural for him to 
look back to those olden times, when India 
was free from caste and idolatry and those 
ills of recent growth which he wanted to 
counteract by means of a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western idealism. 

The true reason for his keeping 
some vestige of caste in his own life is 
explained conclusively by J. Young who was 
a friend of Jeremy Bentham and was 
in India for some time. It is found in a 
letter of introduction to the English philo- 
sopher bearing the date, 14 Nov. 1H30, the 
year in which Ram Mohan sailed for EtJgland. 
Young said that ; — 

“He (Rim Mohun) has exteinally mainta ned 
so raucn, and no more of Hindu custom, as his 
profound knowledge of their sacred nooks enabled 
him to justify, relaxing howeve; little by little, 
yet never enough to justify his being out of the 
pale. I need to say th it in private it is otherwise, 
and that prejudices of all sorts are duly conclem:ed 
by our philosopher.” I 

This means that the reformer stood for 
a steady, firm and continuous progress in 
this matter, being aware, as he was, of its 
hold on the people. His programme for his 
nation was essentially constructive and there 
might have been in his mind a luiking 
suspicion of destructive forces being let 
loose all at once. His criticism of caste was 
in itself destructive enough in the realm of 
theory. 

His publication of a translation of an 
ancient Buddhist work in Sanskrit, Bajra 
Suchi by Mrityunjayacharya indicates Kara 
Mohon's keeness on the caste question. It 
was published by the reformer in 1827 with 
the original and its translation and it showed 
the futility of the caste system. The object 
of printing work of this character was 
evidently to prove that the attitude of the 
ancients was similar to the reform movement 
inaugurated by him. It gave him support 
^om the past as well as connection with it 
and showed that his was not a destructive 
propaganda against the existing social 
organisation and subversive of the accepted 


beliels Off the people. It was only reviving 
what had been lost in course of time. Farther, 
it illustrates anew Ram Mohan 's mdiness 
to borrow thoughts and arguments and even 
books from any religion, Mahammadan, 
Buddhist or Christian if only thereby he 
might purify Hinduism. 

Yet he was not a mere eclectic, for he 
was fired with the vision of an organic unity 
of all truth, religious, political and social aud 
of the whole body of huimau knowledge 
which made it He looked at everything 
from all points of view and through all its 



Portrait of Ram Mohim Roy in the Picture 
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ramifications, that led him to examine and 
adopt what was suitable to the building up 
of an ideal society as far as possible. 

In the same year he brought out his 
pamphlet on the Gnyatn, the most ancient 
theistic formula of the Hindus, under the 
title of '"Divine Worship by mea?ts of 
Qyuttrcey' in which the very essence of 
worship is laid down based on this hoary 
text. Those who have considered him a simple 
Deist and nothing more may find fresh 
materials in this small treatise for the 
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roTisioD of their hasty jadgment. Dr. 
Sarqahar is ooe of those who also 

have made this mistake, through 
ioadequate acquaiutanoe with the writiugs 
of the reformer. This mistake is also 

unfortunately of the same type as Mr. 
Farekh’s confusion pointed out elsewhere 
and indioates a tendency which often 
interferes with scholarly interpretation of 
truth. To the following year (1828) belongs 
Answer of a Hindoo to the Question ; 
why you frequent a Unitarian place of worship 
instead of....the Established Churches ?’’ It was 
on the line of the ^'Answer to Four Questions 
of 1822, yet positive in its arguments and 
bears the mark of dissatisfaction with 
polemics as well as the close of his polemi- 
cal writings. A sentence in it shows, like 
one in the Brahmanioal Magazine, that he 
was mentally soaring far above the narrow 
ruts of religious and sectarian differences and 
distinctions. The negative side of the cross- 
questionings directed to him from time to 
time made him say— “I feel weary of the 
doctrine of God-man and Man-God, frequent- 
ly inculcated by Brahmans in pursuance of 
their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine 
of Man-God, though preached by another body 
of priests, better dressed, better provided for 
and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest, 
cannot effectnally tend to excite my 

anxiety or curiosity to listen to it.” In fact, 
priests, whether the destitute Brabmanical 
or the well-groomed Christian, had 
little attraction for him nor had the 

doctrines on which they lived. But his own 
criticism did not end with this assertion. 
He took it up in his own words — “ideas in 
the Western and Eastern heathen mythology — 
and showed the parallelisms in Divine 
appearance “in the form of a party-coloured 
kite” and “on another occasion in the 

bodily shape of a dove.^^ It tended 

according to him “to bring the Deity into 
ridicule under the shield of religion”. 
Similarly Christian Trinity and Hindu Tri- 
Tboisfo called Trinity by him were both 
rejected. He said “the mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of fancy cannot be 
reasonably expected to adopt the former”. 

His main reason in attending Unitarian 
worship is given below— 

“Because the Unitarians reject polytheism and 
idolatry under any sophistical modification and 
thereby disoonntenance all the evil consequences 
resulting from them. Because Unitarians profess 
land inculcate the doctrine of Divine Unity— a 
4octrine which I find firmly maintained both by 


the Christian scriptures and onr most ancient 
writings commonly called the Tedas”. 

Miss Collet observes that ' ‘the Answer simply 
amounted to saying that in a Unitarian 
place of worship he heard nothing of incarna- 
tion, union of two natures, or Trinity both 
doctrines which ha regarded as only a 
variant of anthropomorphic and polytheistic 
mythology of popular Hindaism” And 
indeed he made no secret of it in the Brah- 
manical Magazine which after the three 
Appeals sets forth his theological views on 
these points. It is a wonder that in the 
face of such statements, innumerably as they 
were scattered all over his writings, there 
were efforts made to prove him a Christian 
or a Hindu after the particular bias of the 
writer. Ram Mohun left no point undisoussed 
in regard to which there could be the least 
doubt or misunderstanding as to his estimate 
of Hindaism and Christianity. 

In the meantime a UniUrian service in 
English was begun in the hope of inoreasing 
and strengthening the Unitarian Committee 
and its life and work. This move in August 
1S27 did not prodnce the desired result. In 
November of the same year an evening 
service on similar lines was tried and proved 
a failure. Both were very indifferently 
attended and had little practical support from 
avowed Unitarians. The evening attendance 
fell from 80 to almost nothing in a short 
time. The proposal to erect a chapel for 
regular service in the Bengali language 
similarly failed, as was bound to be the case 
in the face of such lukewarm sympathy from 
those who were supposed to be supporters 
of Unitarianism. There was strong sentimen* 
tal objection to the very idea of conducting 
services in Bengali instead of English. The 
vernacular was unfortunately considered 
unfit for any respectable use and in Adames 
own words their plea was that “anything 
said or written in the Bengali tongue will 
be degraded and despised in consequeuce of 
the medium thiough which it is conveyed.” 
Only classical languages, such as Sanskrit 
and Persian, could command respect in the 
eyes of the people together with English, the 
language of the rulers. Yet the Brahmo 
Samaj services suooeeded quickly, and 
almost at once, probably because of 
the tincture of Sanskrit scriptare reading. 
This tendency on the part of the 
edocated people, illustrated in a positive 
comtempt for the current dialect, reveeied 
the significance of Bam Mohun's efforti to 
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encourage the use of the spoken language 
and to false it to a literary status which the 
*'pandltto'’ adaptations and the "'sahehi’’ tran* 
slatioQS of the fort William College would 
not giTe to it. It was in reality a land- 
mark in the History of Bengali Literature 
which has found a new career opened before 
it ever since the days of the greatest Indian 
reformer. « 

Mr. Adam was now forced to take to a 
different method of rallying ronnd him the 
loose combination of the Unitarians 
that was gradually dwindling into 
nothingness. Its cohesiveness 
required strengthening and deepen- 
ing by some means at this 
critical juncture. On the 30th 
December, 1827, he asked the 
Unitarian Committee to re-organise 
themselves into a more compre- 
hensive body by connecting their 
association with the Unitarians 
in England and America. His 
proposal was somewhat of an 
affiliation, so to speak, “intended 
to deepen the esprit de corps’^ 
and to bring about a closer unity 
of all Unitarians in the world. The 
“more complete organisation’ —to 
use Adam’s own language — wa^s 
called the British Indian Unitarian 
Association. It was probably under 
the auspices of this body that 
he started fresh lectures on the 
First Principles of Religion in 
order to make up for the lack of 
attedanoe at the regular services. 

This too did not fare well, though 
the discourses were given “for 
the exclusive benefit of the 
natives ». in the native part of the city”, i. e , in 
the Anglo-Hindu School of Ram Mohun. He 
used to have about twelve to twenty-five to 
hear him and after some time scarcely even 
one. The reformer himself could never 
attend because of pressure of multifarious 
duties. This sorry state of things discouraged 
Adam to such an extent that he proposed 
that he should be sent to Madras on a 
missionary tour. Ram Mohun had 

to oppose it on consideration of available funds 
and the importance of Adam’s presence in 
Calcutta, which led the Committee to stop it as 
fhe only possible alternative. 

* There was perhaps some suspicion, if not 
I <bubt, about Christian connection with Uni- 
ariatnism or whether the name Christian 
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could go along with the word Unitarian^ 
and this may account for the next step takeu 
by Mr. Adam in resuscitating his declining 
congregation. A separate group, described 
as Hindu Dnitariaos, was being formed 
to function with the Unitarian Assooiatiou 
in an auxiliary capacity. Adam helped it to 
grow and to act in its own way. Bam 
Mohun called himself a “Hindu Unitarian’' 
until the Brahmo Samsj was sterted and his 
followers also imitated him in this. In a 


Ram Mohan Roy 

[From the Second London Edition (1834) 
of his “Precepts of Jesus.^’j 

letter dated 5th February, 1828, Adam wrote 
to J. Bo wring of London. 

“I am endeavouring to get the Hindu Unitarians 
in Calcutta to unite in forming an Association 
auxiliary to the British Indian Association and 
for the establishment of the public worship of 

One Hod among themselves. To prevent 

prejudice from tieiog excited, it will be neoessa^ 
to keep Clirii^lianity out of view at present in 
connection with this auxiliary, but it will be (what 
perhaps may not be nominally) an auxiliary to our 
views ^nd a highly valuable one too, if I can 
succeed in creating the neoessary degree of interest 
to begin and carry it on.” 

It was evidently Adam's last hope that 
this subsidiary body might revive the 
smouldering embers of Unitarianism in (Calcutta 
and the Hindu and the Christian sides might 
ultimately coalesce together and Christian 
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^principles might be introdaced and prevail 
in the long run* Bat tlAt the Hindu side 
'became prominent in consequence of some 
lurking objection to. or natural lack of 
interest in the Christian side is beyond doubt 
and consequently needs no elaboration. The 
Hindus under Ram Mohun’s leadership were 
feeling their way forward and developing 
a line of their own. The service for the 
Indians was consequently discontinued, as 
Adam reported in one of his letters to Dr. 
Tuckerman, dated 2nd April, 1822. He said : — 

"‘Since then I have been usinc every endeavour 
in my power to induce Hindu Unitarians to unite 
among themselves for the promotion of our com- 
mon oV.jects, and 1 am not without hopes of 
succeeding, although I have a great deal of apathy 
to struggle against.” 

The common object spoken of is of course 
Unitarian worship, or the worship of one 
Cod, which Adam wished to add 

something of Unitarian Christianity. But 

in about the middle of the year 1822, Mr. 
Adam found that there was nothing for him 
to do in Calcutta. His congregation did not 
come to the service, his lectures were un- 
attended, he had no place in the AUglo-Hindu 
f School, and no prospect ahead of operating 
iu any capacity, in any probable avenue in 
the city. Unitarianism had entered a blind 
alley and he had to face the failure 

courageously. He asked the Unitarian 

Committee to suggest some possible mode 
of service in which he could possibly 
engage himself in return for the money 
received by him, otherwise he saw no reason 
why he should draw his salary without any 
task assigned to him. The Committee was 
similarly at a loss to point out any suitable 
opening for him and Adam had to resign 
his post and retire “heart-broken.” 

It has been suggested by Miss Collet that 
Adam was “baulked by Ram Mohun’s auto- 
cratic will,” equally in his connection with 
the Anglo-Hindu school and in his endeavour 
to move to Madras. The reason is not far 
to seek, though it is to be added that the 
reformer did not wilfully or maliciously thwart 
the efforts of his friend and convert. The 
mind of the refoimer was reaching 
out unsuspected and unnoticed to something 
profounder than the activities of Adam and 
the Unitarian Committee, and the smaller was 
naturally engulfed by the greater. He bad 
seen that Unitarian Christianity did not 
do for his friends who breathed the atmos- 
phere of bis spiritual realisation. The burn- 
ing passion for a God unlimited by human 
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definitions yet recognised by all and the 
UDsatiable hunger for a religion comprebend- 
iog all types of spiritual expenenoe could not 
be satisfied with Unitarianism alone any more 
than with any other of the religions in the 
field. They were for him, whether it was 
Hinduism, Christianity or Mahammadanism, 
like chemical re-agents which yielded the 
tested resultant of universal religion. The 
truth lay in this fact as illustrated by subse- 
quent events. He was pressed onwards 
by the growing demands of his mind which 
Was at this time surcharged with mighty 
spiritual explosives gained from long study 
and living experience, until presently the 
flash-point for explosion came through the 
influence of his friends. Like a pent-up 
volcano he was waiting with tlirohbiug expect- 
ation to give out the fire that was consum- 
ing him within— a fire that changed his 
country and his nation in innumerable ways 
for good within a score of years. He was 
not simply groping after something apart from 
Unitarianism or Vedantism or Sufism 
vaguely and unconsciously ; it was the 
dearest and the most vital gift he had to 
make to the world, for it was, above and 
beneath them all, yet subsuming them 
within it together with every kind of 
known faith. 

On a memorable day the required psycho- 
logical moment arrived when Ram Mobun 
was returning from one of the Unitarian 
services which he attended “with his sons, 
distant relations and two disciples. Tarachand 
Chakravarty and Chandra Sekhar Deb.” On 
the way Tarachand and Chandra Sekhar said 
to the reformer, “What is the need for us 
all of going to a foreign place of worship ? 
We ought to establish a place of worship 
of our own.” These two “young disciples 
complained of the necessity of attending a 
Unitarian place of worship in the absence of 
one entirely suited to their views and princ- 
ples. Ram Mobun took this complaint to 
hearU’. In fact this appealed at once to him-wbo 
was waiting for it so to speak — and he con- 
sulted his friends Dwarka Nath Tagore and 
Kali Nath Munshi of Taki and others on the 
admirable proposal, which in Miss Collet’s 
opinion was the germ of the Brabmo Samaj. A 
meeing was called by the reformer in his own 
house in order to proceed with the matter in 
a systematic way and to discuss the pros 
and cons. Those who joined the meeting 
were Dwarka Nath Tagore, Kali Nath Munshi, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Mathura Nath 
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Mallick of Howrah. They promised to 
advance this great object by every means 
in their power. Chandra Sekhar Deb was 
charged with the duty of negotiating the 
pnrchase of a piece of land on the sonth 
of Siva Narayan Sircar’s house in the Simla 
locality but the place was not considered 
suitable and it also meant the immediate 
building up of a house. A house belonging 
to Kamal Lochan Basu on the Chitpore Road 
in Jorasanka locality was selected and rented 
from the owner. Here the meeting for worship 
was established on the 20th August, 1828 
and the spiritual idea of the reformer found 
its actual embodiment. This little band of 
seekers after truth became on this day, as 
if by the touch of the magic wand 
of the wizard, a regular community 
breathing an independent life of its own 
and having an objective existence apart from 
the originator and founder. 

The meeting was held every Saturday in 
the evening from 7 to 9 P, M, The elements 
of the Service were recital of the Vedas 
reading of the Upanishads, discourse on 
the Vedic texts read or recited and hymn- 
singing. Two Telegu Brahmans recited 
portions of the Vedas, Maharaahopadhyaya 
Utsavananda Vidyavagish used to read from 
the Upanishads, Mahamahopadhyaya Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish explained the Vedas by 
means of sermons. “Kisto” and his brother 
“Bistoo” sang hymns mostly of the reformer’s 
composition, — a Maharamadan “Golam Abbas” 
by name accompanied with instrumental music. 
Occasionally Moharamadan and Eurasian boys 
sang Persian and English hymns. Tarachand 
Chakravarty was its Secretary. Many orthodox 
Hindus presented themselves at such meetings 
for worship. Both Utsavananda Vidyavagish 
and Ram Chandra Vidyavagish were Ram 
Mohun’s converts. The former discussed 
Vaishnavite philosophy with the reformer 
before his conversion, and the latter’s case 
is already well-known. Both illustrate Ram 
Mohun’s superb power of bending and con- 
quering the best Brahmanical intellects of 
the day. The inaugural sermon by Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagish was on the spiritual 
worship of God and it was a fitting piece 
of philosophical exposition ; “his text, which 
was taken from various parts of the Hindu 
Scriptures, read God is one, only, without 
an equal in whom abide all worlds and their 
inhabitants. Thus he who mentally perceives 
the isupreme spirit in all creatures acquires 
perfect equanimity and shall be absorbed into 


the highest essence even unto the Almighty.” 
This sermon was translated into English by 
Tara Chaod Chakravarty and was sent by 
the reformer to a friend, Capt A. Froyer, 
with the remark that “it exhibited the 
simplicity, comprehensiveness and tolerance 
which distinguish the religious belief and 
worship formerly adopted by one of the 
most ancient nations on earth and still 
adhered to by the more enlightened portion 
of their posterity.” 



Stapleton Grove now 

Miss Collet has observed that “the share which 
Unitarianism had in the birth of the Brahmo 
Samaj was distinctly majestic, not maternal” 
and that “it was upon the ruins of the 
Unitarian Mission that the new Theistic 
Church was reared.” On a superficial view 
this statement does not seem to need any 
qualification whatsoever, but the remark just 
quoted above of the proclaimer of Brahmoism 
when considered together with the trend of 
his thought iu his various writings, will 
surely reveal another side of the mind which 
was busy with creation and coiistruction. 
Perhaps it will be more scientific to say 
that Hinduism, Christianity and Maham- 
madanism stood in a catalytic relation 
to the Universal Theism formulated 
and established by Ram Mohun. Eclecticism 
is not at all the character of the truth he 
worked out. His was just the opposite 
process — a process that consisted in more 
than mere juxtaposition and conglomeration 
of religious ideas from all directions. It was 
a synthetic analysis going to the rock bottom 
of religious experience itself and its organic 
character, which depended on the very evolu- 
tion of religion in the consciousness of 
humanity, was stamped by him with the mark 
and colour of individuality ; what he gave 
to the world was the highest and the most 
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tJDiversal conception of religion'^a type of 
theiem free from the moorings in books and 
onstoms, personalities and traditions. An 
achievement of this kind is a discovery of 
the greatest value to the ever-advancing 
spirit of man. Theism before him was either 
the Monism of the Vedanta in the Bast or 
Unitarianism of Christianity in the West. He 
placed Theism on its own evidences as 
natural and necessary to all religions since 
it was the greatest common denominator of 
tbem all — ^their vital essence. 

Mr. N. N.Chatterjee’s remark that the Service 
in the Brahrao Samaj was copied from the 
procedure of Unitarian worship needs ex- 
amination as well as critioistn. It is to be 
remembered that Ram Mohun had, not in 
vain, nor for nothing, opposed and shut out 
Christian doctrine in his Vedic school and 
Christian influence in the Anglo-Hindn 
school and coined the term Hindu Unitarian 
for himself and his friends. He was fully 
aware of the different orders of worship 
obtaining in different religions — Hindu, 
Mabammadan and Christian. In formulating 
a mode of worship he did not simply take 
up what be found in Unitarianism for in 
Hinduism itself there was the quasi-religious 
procedure of Hari-sabhas, Kirtans and 
Kathakatas which satisfied partly the com- 
munal instinct of congregational worship if 
that is simply the point at issue. Text- 
reading, discoursing, hymn-singing and 
Sankalpa — prayer were elements that could 
not have passed unobserved by him. There 
was also the Cbakra-sadhana in Tantric group- 
culture in his time. It cannot, therefore, be 
said straight away that he simply imitated 
Christian worship, knowing as he did, the 
eight-fold sadhanaor spiritual exercise accord- 
ing to the Yoga system and the Vaishnava 
methods of worship. The five elements 
of udhodhana or awakening, aradkana or 
adoration, dhyana or meditation, prmdhana 
or prayor and upadesha or sermon are 
enough to illustrate the constructive side of 
spiritual worship evolved in the Brahmo 
method. That these purer forms were evoked 
by the very presence and example of 
Christian worship is beyond doubt and the 
principle of adaptation and not grafting, is 
aooounted for by it Tte idea that Hinduism 
bad no eopgregational worship in its theory 
and practice, and so could not supply the 
reformer with any data needs modification 
in view of what is known to obtain among 
Buddhists, Tainas, Vaishnavas and Saktas. 


Ram Mohun did not add and Christianity 
could not have furnished anything more 
than the ordinary text-readiag, discoursing, 
hymn-singing, meditating on the supreme 
spirit as integral parts in a oomhined form 
in the whole procedure. 

The establishment of the Brahmo Samaj 
was according to Mr. Adam *a step towards 
Christianity” and he added “the efriendly 
feeling which happily exists between Christian 
and Hindu Unitarians should be preserved.” 
A sura of Rs. 500 was consequently recom- 
mended by him as a grant from the Unitarian 
Committee. He also attended their service 
at times and showed the deepest and sinoerest 
sympathy with the movement. Yet there 
were in it things that were not and could 
not be approved by him, since in giving up 
Trinitarianism he could not by that very fact 
rise at once to the Universal Theism which 
was Ram Mohun's objective. In writing to 
Dr. Tuckerman on 22ad January, 182^, he 
stated clearly his objection to the Hindu 
character of the Brahrao service. A portion 
of his letter bearing on the point is given 
below : — 

“There has accordingly been formed a Hindu 
A'SO* iation. the object of which is, however, 
strictly Uindu and not Christian i.e., to teach and 
practise the worship of one G-od on the basis of 
the divine authority of the Ved and not of the 
Christian Scriptures. This is a basis of which I 
have distinctly informed Ram Mohan and my other 
native friends that I connot approve.” 

Mr. Chatterjee says that Adam's eyes 
were opened as to the far-off aim of the 
reformer, and though “be and all his associa- 
tions were spiritually begotten by Ram Mohun” 
in the language of Miss Collet and were there^ 
fore secondary agencies, the difference noted in 
the letter already quoted is too radical to 
need any comment. It says, further, with 
reference to the call on all Unitarians, Chris- 
tian and Hindu, to organise themselves 
that— 

“Ram Mohun supports this institution. 

not because he believes in the divine authority of 
the Veds, but solely as an instrument for over* 

throwing idolatry He employs Unitarian 

Christianity in the same way,, as an instrument 
for spreading pare and just notions of God without 
believing in the divine authority of the Gospel.” 

The Brahma Samaj represented and em* 
bodied the truth which was rightly described 
by Adam to be pure and rational Theism 
without the aid of faith in authority and 
revelation. This was a tremendous step ahead 
of the religious thought of the world. In 
rational thought the reformer was much 
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ibflueQced by the Mntazalag and the Absolute 
Vedanta as well as by Locke, Kousseau and 
Hume, and the Encyclopaedists yet he “was 
above all and beneath all a religious person* 
ality” with' his Hindu spiritual nature 
deepened by the contact with Christianity and 
Maharamadanism. He tried Unitarianisra as 
well as .Vedantism as means to an end— a 
fact which was interpreted by the John Bull 
of Calcutta, dated 23rd August, 1828, in its 
report on the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj 
as “sliding from Unitarianism into pure 
Deisra.’^ But it has . to be noted that “the 
foreign exotic” did not thrive on the Indian 
soil and died a natural death. Bara Mohun 
perhaps diagnosed early its weakness caused 
by transplantation, while his own mind was 
rising gradually to the sublime conception 
of a Universal Religion quite different from 
mere eclecticism. The Brahmo Samaj was the 
focus of the reformer’s ideal and he made 
it spread its long arms like an octopus in 
many directions. Collet has appropriately 
translated the name *‘the Society of Ood,’^ 
its social implications being indeed deep and 
pertaining to the ideal itself. It was then 
indifferently mentioned in the deed of land 
transaction of 1829 as the Brahmo Samaj, cor- 
rupted later on as the Brahmo Sabha in imita- 
tion of the Dharma Sabha as a private insti- 
tution of 1830; compared with the Atmiya 
Sabha of 1815 it was a mighty achieve- 
ment of a decided public nature with 
the clear stamp of a community, in short an 
organic unity of the highest order, a poten- 
tial giant that was to shake the whole 
continent of India in after-years. 

The Europeans naturally did not like such 
free movement of thought on the part of the 
Indians away from any form of Chrislianity. 
The John Bull of Calcutta failed to under- 
stand what was meant by the foundation of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Ram Mohun had already 
incurred their general displeasure and lost 
a good number of European friends for his 
agitation in favour of the liberty of the press. 
He was essentially a great lover of freedom 
and could not have helped doing what he did 
in all spheres of activity, whether religious, 
social or political. Col. Young in a letter 
to Bentham portrayed Ram Mohun’s position 
among the Indians and the Britishers of 
that age— 

“His whole time almost has been occupied for 
the last two years in defending himself ana nis 
son against a bitter and vindictive prosecution, 
which has been got up against the latter nommally, 


but against himself and his abhorred free opinions, 
in reality by a conspiracy of his own bigoted 
county men and encouraged, not to say instigated, 
by some of ours influential and official men 
who cannot endure that a presumptuous “blaok^' 
should tread so closely upon the heels of the 
dominant white class or rather snould pass them 
in the march of mind. It is strange that such a 
man should he looked upon coldly, not to say 
disliked, by the mass of Europeans, for he is 

reatly attached to our regime Not only has 

e no equal here among his own country men, but 
he has none that at all approach to equility even 
among the little “sacred squadron” of disciples 
whom he is slowly and gradually gathering round 
himself in despite of all obstacles.” 

Even in face of such cross-currents and 
under-currents against him and his reforming 
activities. Ram Mohun^s iron nerves knew 
no discomfiture. The unity of the Godhead 
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Where the Raja was Buried in the Grounds 
of Stapleton Grove. Stone marks the 
S[X)t above the mark 

and the brotherhood of man were passions 
with him and he believed in them with all the 
warmth of his great and mighty heait. They 
were pot mere intellectual conceptions on 
which be staked his all including life itself. 
Whenever he had occasion to speak “of his 
Universal Religion, he was so much moved 
that tears came out of his eyes,” Hearing 
of a mdD who had from a Theist turned an 
Atheist, he rejoined humourously “and later 
he will become a beast,” This vain of humour 
was characteristic of him and he could 
tolerate all types of men. One of his most 
intimate friends, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
was practically a sceptic who was at the 
same time closely attached to him and the 
Brahmo Samaj. He was called by the 
reformer “a rustic philosopher” iu a loving 
yet good-humoured fashion. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with the writings of Bousseau 
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find Hutue he knew how strong was their in- 
llaeooe on his friend. Miss Collet has expressed 
the relation between these two leaders of 
jBengaii public life in an expressive sentence 
as — “thus the master would banter and 
condemn without alienating an unbelieving 
disciple.'’ These traits of his character 
attracted men and the Brahmo Samaj soon 
drew within its fold a large number of 
members and a large sum of money to its 
land. It went on increasing by rapid 
strides and became a force in the national 
life of Bengal. In fact, the intimate friend- 
ship and inspiring confidence of Ram Mohan 
formed the cementing principle of the group, 
which like the thin end of a wedge success- 
fully cut into the heart of society. It was a 
striking contrast to the utter failure of the 
Unitarian Association. 

The reformer was much attached to 
his disciples, as they in their turn fully 
reciprocated his love. They respectfully 
called him Dewanji, according to the 
title used by Mr. Digby, for he was 
not given the title of a Raja as yet and 
he affectionately called them heradar^ a 
Persian word from the same root as hrothm\ 
Everybody was addressed as brother by him 
as people came to be attached to him. He 
constantly advised his disciples and helped 
them to go forward and demanded the strictest 
discipline from them in every respect He 
was equally at times reminded of his own 
advice by these his intimate friends and followers. 
An example of this is very well-known. 
Tarachand Cbakravarty once noticed that 
be gave rather too much time to 
brushing his hair, which was rather long, 
and dressing it in usual Mahammadan 
fashion. At once a line of Ram Mohun’s 
own famous song was quoted to him — “How 
long will you with care see your own face 
in the mirror ?" — with the caustic enquiry 
if this was meant for other people only and 
not for the composer himself. The reformer 
with his transparent frankness admitted the 
force of the observation and rejoined, “Ha ! 
brother you are quite right.” 

Ram Mohun’s dress was thoroughly 
Mahammadan as it used to be in his days. 
It consisted of a twisted turban, a long 
choga and trousers and he insisted that 
all should come in this dress to divine 
worship. His opinion was that good and 
clean dress ought to be used in “God’s Darbar”, 
i.e. a meeting where God is present. A 
member of the Brahmo Samaj was once 


warned through another because of attending 
the service in ordinary Bengali clothes, 
dhuti and chaddar. It was an essentially 
Islamic idea that the reformer tried to 
introduce but it did not last long. Per- 
sonally he kept to it throughout his life 
as is seen in his popular portrait. It had 
its undoubted utility from the standpoint 
of cleanliness. His aesthetic ta&fte was 

evident in matters of clothes, for he never 
liked to see any one shabby or careless. 
He walked to the services as a sign of 
humility before God, but returned in his 
own carriage. His daily life was accurately 
punctual in minute details, as all strenuous 
lives are bound to be. He was a very 
early riser and always regular in his cons- 
titutional walks. In the Indian way he 
used to get himself oiled and shampooed 
before his bath every morning by two 
strong servants, while he read the Sanskrit 
Grammar, Mugdhabodha, in parts day after 
day. After this he had his bath and 
breakfast of rice, fish and milk and took 
nothing till his evening meal. He worked 
till two and then went out visiting friends. 
His meal in the evening at about eight 
used to be in English fashion Avith Muham- 
madan dishes. 

Another account from Ram Mohan’s 
servant. Ram Hari Das, gives a fuller picture 
of the ways and habits of the reformer 
probably in his later life at home. It is 
reproduced here verbatim — 

“He used to rise very early about 4 A.M., to 
take coffee and then to have his morning walk, 
accompanied by a few persons. He would 
generally return home before sun-rise and when 
engaged in morning duties, Qokul Das Nwt 
would read to him newspapers of the day. Tea 
would follow ; gymnastics ; after resting a little 
he would attend to correspondence ; then have 
his daily bath, breakfast -it 10 A.M. ; hearing 
newspapers read ; and hours siesta on the bare 
top of a table ; getting up he would pass his time 
either in conversation or in making visits. Tiffin 
at 3 P. M. ; dessert at 5 P. M Evening walk ; 
supper at 10 P.M. He would sit up to mid-night 
conversiog with friends. He would then retire to 
bed, again eating his favourite cake, which he 
cilled “Halila” When engaged in writing he 
would be alone.” 

But above all he was a truly pious man. 
His cook who knew him from long and 
accompanied him to England bore eloquent 
testimony to his “punctual piety” as “the 
worship of God was Ram Mobau’s first daily * 
work.” His religion made him a man of 
thoroughly democratio ideas as may be 
illustrated by an incident in his later life. 
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While walking one morning in Bowbazar, the 
Oentral Caleutta of those days, he saw a 
vegetable-seller, jnst like those occasionally 
to be found even now in that quarter, looking 
for some one to help him with his load, so 
that it might be placed on the head to be 
carried to its destination. No man was low 
in Ram Mohan’s eyes and without the least 
hesitation ^nd with a natural grace, dressed 


as he was in nice clothing, he advanced and 
lifted the basket to the head of the man. 
There were many men taking their morning 
walk, but how many would have revealed 
the inward man through such a simple act 
of kindness — an act such as Wordsworth 
speaks of— 

that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little namdess nnremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


THE AWAKENI^^G OF EGYPT 

By EDWARD ASSWAD OF CAIRO 


T he inauguration of the monument represent- 
ing the Awakening of Egypt has been 
celebrated in the most sumptuous way 
in the centre of Cairo Station Square, in the 
presence of His Majesty King Fuad I, His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, the 
^lembers of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Corps, the Senators and Deputies, the Ulema, 
the Dignitaries of the Churches, the Under 
Secretaries, the Senior Government Officials 
and Senior Officers of the Army and Police 
I forces and other notabilities, who enjoyed 
» one of the most pleasurable meetings ever 
held thus to contemplate the unveiling of 
[ the statue of the Egyptian Liberty. J 


I 



Egyptian Liberty 


Tbe garden surrounding the statue had 
been closed in with tentwork richly decorated 
with Egyptian flags and the Royal insignia. 

{ lows of chairs were placed to accommodate 
he many guests invited to take part in the 
ceremony, also a throne for the King was put 
in the middle of the centre tent exac^ 


facing the statue. His Majesty was received 
by the Prince and Nabils, the Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Cabinet, 
and when he was seated, His Excellency 
Mostafa El Nahas Pasha read a speech 
felicitating His Majesty and the nation 
upon this important occasion and the 
recognition of a talented Egyptian artist, 
An ode, specially written for the circum- 
stance by Ahmed Bay Shawky the Poet 
Laureate, was then recited by a member of the 
Department of Public Instruction, after which 
the wrappings were removed from the statue 
which was greeted with applause and enthu- 
siasm. 

The statue is an allegory symbolizing 
modern Egypt as a woman throwing back 
a heavy veil from her face and touching with 
her magic hand the head of a sphinx 
stretching its paws in preparation for new 
activity. It possesses simplicity, force and 
intellectual significance, discarding superficial 
realism for the clarity of essential truth. 

Seen in its true geniality of rosy granite,, 
bathed in Cairo sunshine, it has more than 
one reflection of the astounding relics of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, of for example, the 
features of the young Tut Ankh Amen, 

Those heaps of stone carried from Assuan 
to form one solid rock at the gateway to the 
Capital of the land of the Pharaohs, do but 
mark Egypt’s claim for her ancient glory 
which had long been acknowledged in the 
early times. 

Year after year, Egypt will retrieve her 
losses which she sustained in the past, through 
the development of art and industey and by 
pursuing the realization of her aims with a 
view to acquiring a remarkable standing 
among the modern states. 




America Spreads its Wings 

You can leave Hadley Field, at New Brunswick, 
N. J. just outside of New York city, at 12 : 15 
in the afternoon, be in Cbicajfo at seven o’clock, 
rush westward through the night down a pathway 



of light, see the sun come up somewhere around 
Cheyenne, hop the Rockies at daylight and drop 
into San J’rancisco around 4 ; 00 p. m.. Pacific 
coast time, or seven o’clock, New York time. 

That path of light across the sky which guides 
the mail through the hours of darkness is one of 
the marvels of the age. At tw^elve landing fields 
alone six billion candlepower is used in the beacons 
that aid the ships to land. 

An accident on any regularly established airwaey 
is a rarity. The insurance companies have r- 



Start for a Light at Heady Port. The 
Beacon of the Port is to be noted 


From the Canyons that Lead North from Battery 
to the Sky-scrapers that Line the Chicago 
Hiver is Miles but just a oomfort- 
abe Afternoon’s Ride. Hopping off 
from Headly Field alights in 
Chicago in Time for Dinner 
or continues the right to 
San Francisco at 4. p, m> 

Next day 


ooganised this fact by amending their policies to 
pay the same benefits for aerial accidents, on 
regular commercial routes, as they do for death 
meet in such ways as falling downstairs in yonr 
own home, slipping on a banana peel, or beinj^ 
run down by an automoble. 


urns 
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Qt^mng Precioui Storei 

Growing precioas stone that are more perfeoi 
even than nature can make them, and finalfr 
prodnoing a gem that will be entirely new, is the 
task that George Everett Marsh, chemist by ni^t 
and paoaer by day, has set himself and his 
associates. E. Menzel and Frank E. Challis. 

These gems are not imitations, but are ‘‘grown” 
from the vei 7 sabstances nature uses to create 
her own rubies and sapphires, and these sub- 
stances are made into one crystalline mass, called a 
‘boule,” perhaps weighing as much as 100 carates. 
There are only two gems which Mr- Marsh does 
not make. He can make the diamond, but at 
such high cost that the natural jewel is cheaper. 



Mr. Marsh inspecting the Flame through 
a Snieldea Telescope. 


The other gem which is not made is the emer- 
ald. It is easy enough to obtain the raw 
materials for emeralds, but the element which 
ontains the green coloring for the crystal invari- 
ibly turns red under the heat necessary to fuse 
he sub^anoes. 

The success Mr. Marsh has had in making 
synthetic atones is largely the result of his appli- 
■ation to a hobby. For twenty one years 
he has worked in his laboratory at night. 
Three years ago he finally conquered the 
tuby ana the sapphire, and now they have 
•ecome regular commercial jewels which may 
'6 had in almost any jewelry store in the 



Uncut Jewels with Set and unset, whibh were 
Grown in the Basement Laboratory 
from Chemicals 



James Basset, French Scientist, wno has 
developed Process for making 
Diiimonds from Coal. Intense 
Pressure is employed to 
effect Crystallization 


country. 

After eight years of patient effort, the sapphire 

suooessfully analyzed and not a trace of birth of the synthetic sapphire so far as its 
cobalt was found The color was due to the chemistry was concerned. The eouipment consists 
biesenoe Of a very small percentage of ferric of a high-temperaturc flame produced by ordinary 
0 ide and a form of titanium. That was the real gas and oxygon, directed vertically downward 
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onto la small rod of alominum ozido whicli is 
fnsed as a pedestal on n^hioh to grow the stone. 
To conserve the heat, Mr, Marsh invented 
a cyclindri^al shield of alumina, inanlated with 
asbestos. He now has decided to abandon the 
pbestos because of its shrinkage under the terriftc 
heat—2,050 degree centigrade— to which it is 
subjected. 

The raw materials for both sapphire and ruby 
ar® alumina and the oxides— ferric for sapphires 
and chromic for rubies— which must be of the 


highest possible purity. The mixturp of the raw 
materials must be absolutely uniform. Ruby 
material is prepared by dissolving alum of the 
highest purity in distilled water, adding a quantity 
of chrome alum to provide the chromic oxide.. 
The amount of chrome alum to be added depends 
entirely upon the depth of the color desired. 
Every color and shade has its own chemical 
composition and its own characteristic set o 
internal strains under crystallization. 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRIOULTORE 

By SiNTOSH BlHiRI BOSE, u M. 

Agricultural Station, Visva-BkaratL 


T he term co-operation is very elastic, 
especially, when it is applied to Indian 
Agriculture, because there are so many 
factors that govern it, that it is a long way 
off, at present, to reach its goal in the truest 
sense of agricultural co-operation, which is 
found now-a-daya in some of the most 

advanced western countries. There are at 
present, so many links to be united together, 
that it is not practically feasible to tackle all 
the problems, at a time, to attain its end. 

Now let us pause for a moment, and 

ponder over the whole situation. The first 

question that arises, that who are the 

producers, and who are the consumers? What 
are the relations that exist between them ? 
How and to what extent, these relations are 
maintained ? What do the producers think 
at the time of preparing their croppiDg 
schemes ? 

The distance between the bulk of con- 
sumers, and that of the producers is far and 
wide. The consumers try to get the best and 
the cheapest thing and thus to bargain them- 
selves; while the producers want to fetch 
the highest price for the produce of the soil 
at the expense of the consumers. Thus there 
is really a tug-of-war between them. Each 
one tries to bargain at each other’s expense ; 
and that is quite natural 

The consumers know that they are paying 
too much to somebody, other than the 
producers, on the other hand, the 
producers think, that they are getting much 
less from some body, other than actual con- 
sumers. Had there been any opportunity of 
mutual acquaintances, then the matter would 
have been compromised to a great extent 
The consumers would have asked for a 


reduction in prices, to which the producers 
would have gladly conceded, as the tension 
between the two parties would have been 
greatly curtailed owing to the elimination of 
certain factors, that produce that tension. 
But these factors are not easily to be le- 
moved, especially under the present circum- 
stances, that prevail in our country. 

The absence of organisation, good inter- 
communication, transit facilities, capital, and 
various other local technicalities in matters 
connected with agriculture, make these inter- 
mediate factors govern the situation un- 
inturruptedly. Both the parties— consumers 
and producers -pay the penalty, which 
both of them resent. Under such circum- 
stances, the producers— naturally get back, 
and reduce the total acreage under cultivation- 
producing only that much as is required for 
local consumption generally. Thereby curtail- 
ing, to a considerable extent, the extra 
supply for the great bulk of consumers, that 
live far and wide from them. Neither party 
is thus benefitted. 

By merely meeting the ordinary demand 
of food, other amenities of life are not 
attended to, which are generally met at the 
expense of exchanges of the produce of the 
soil On the other hand, owing to the 
paucity of supply of produce in the market, 
and the subsequent high price, the consumers 
are compelled to curtail other necessary 
daily expenses, just to meet the daily rations 
of any food any how. Now the question 
naturally comes, where lies the solution of 
the problem ? 

There is an eliminating factor that governs 
the purohasing power of the consumers, who 
can purchase much less than is actually 
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repaired for consumptioD, In other word, 
he can restrict his budget. Bat the producer 
invests something for which 
he wants a fair return, 
otherwise that' would be 
a loosing concern. Conse- 
quently, he must try to find 
out something that pays him. 

It is, of course, possible to 
fix a price, but it is not 
possible to make the custom- 
ers pay that price. Mr. W. M. 

Jardine of the -United States, 

Department of Agriculture, 
has truly remarked that there 
is practically no agricultural 
tomracdity, which is so 
essential for human existence 
that substitution cannot be 
made for it, at least in part, and 
this possibility of substitu- 
tion destroys any efFective 
arbitrary control of price 
over a period of time. 

It is often said that the Indian cultivators 
are very conservative. It is quite true, as 
the circumstances compelled them to be so. 
Now, how would it be possible to make (hem 
grow much more in order to meet the demand 
of the great bulk of the customers ? It is 
quite possible for them to increase both the 
yield per acre, as well as the acreage under 
cultivation, provided the question of disposal 
of the produce is solved. 

This can be effected in two ways. Firstly, 
it can be facilitated by quick and cheap 
transit etc., while secondly, by making 
provision for effective storage for a definite 
length of time. By quick transit, the problem 
of supply can be solved to some extent ; 
but there is a limit of human consumption, 
beyond which they cannot go. The con- 
sumers cannot • naturally overstock their 
daily necessities. On the other hand, the 
grow each and every crop 
each has got a respective 
a short time only. 

The produce of the soil, either must be 
disposed of then and there, or to be stored 
for future consumption in a most effective 
way. It can be either stored in the shop 
or at the place of disposal. By effectively 
storing the produce, the producers can com- 
mand the market directly at least for a good 
length of time and thereby getting a reason- 
able return for their labour and money. 

Wllb this end In vlewi the policy Ol the 

htt— r 


Agricultural section of the Institate of Bural 
Heconstruotion, Visva-Bharatl, has been 



Potato Store House— Outside, Sriniketan Farm. 


producers cannot 
continuously, as 
season and for 



Potato Store House— Interior, Sriniketan Farm. 
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framed. Some years back, when the Agricul- 
tuTal Farm was first started at Sriniketan, 
it was the aim of the University to demon- 
strate to the local cultivators that waste- 
barren-land can not only produce so many 
crops (vide Modern Review^ August, 1926) by 
following a judicious system of crop ^rotation, 
economy in manuring and irrigation, by 
conservation of soil moisture etc, but, 
that the produce of the soil, when grown on 
an extensively scale, can be stored most 
effectively for the better market in future. 

Ihls store-house has been built with the 
object of storing potatoes of the Visva- 
Bharati farm, as well as that of the neighbour- 
ing cultivators. A nominal fee at the rate of 
two annas per maund will be charged 
for the period of storage, which generally 
comeS to between four to five month — April, 
May, June, July, August. Visva-Bharati will 
get Ks. 187-8 as., per aiinnm (300 raaunds 
X 10 as. at two annas per maund per month 
for five months) i.e., in the course of two years, 
the total sum of the cost of the house will be 
realised ; while the individual cultivators 
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will mftke a fair profit out of his leturu . bj? 
thus storing. , 

Potato is generelly sold at the ttme of 
the harvest at Rs. 2 per mauud but after 
storing for a period of five months, one 
maund of potato will at least, fetch Rs. 5. 
Thus after deduoting an allowance for total 
shrinkage and wastage in weight during the 
period of storage, and as well as for house 
rent, a clear profit of 2 per maund might 
be obtained. This is likely to create an 
incentive for the cultivators to grow more 
by adopting better methods, and by increas- 
ing the total acreage under cultivation. 

The following experiment was conducted 
last year (last season) and the result of the 
first year is given below 

ABSTRACT STAEMENT OF THE EXPERIMEXT 

Potato (grown in the farm) stored 50 
maunds in April, 1927. Total loss in weight 
from shrinkage and wastage, — after five months 
from April to August, 27, 10 mounds (approxi- 
mate). 


Months Difference of temperature 
'(inside room) maximum and 
minimum-average of 30days. 

‘ ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


April. 

Not systemtically recorded. 

May. 

4.B. 

June. 

3.5. 

July. 

2.5. 

August. 

2.7. 


Total loss in 

Prevailing local 

the wt. (monthly) 

market price per 

due to shrinkage and 

maund 

wastage. 

(3) 

(4) 

Md. sr. chh. 

Rs as. p 

0 - 30 - 2 

1-12-0 

2 - 2 - 

2-4-0 

2 - 33- 

2 - 12- 

1 - 11 - 

3- 8- 

2 - 0 - 

5 - 0 - 


♦The following points were taken into 
special consideration while storing potatoes. 

1. provisions were made for a free 
circulation of air in every direction of the 
room in order to keep the difference of the 
inside temperature, between the maximum 
and minimum, within a resonable margin. 
The greater the difference, between the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature, inside the 
room, the larger the percentage of loss, 
owing to- oertaiu Ohemical changes that take 
place inside the tubers (potato). In other 


9-2-2 

Remarks 
(5) K a. 

50 mds. X 1- 12 Rs. as. 



40 X 5 - Rs 200- 

word, ths iusida temperature ^ of the store 
room should be more or less uniform. 

2. Tubers were covered with sand during 
the months of June, July, when the potato- 
motes generally appear. Care was also 
takeu so that heat might not be deveioped 
inside the stack. 

3. Lime boxes were placed at interv^els 
in the recess of the windows, for serriog the 
purpose of disinteotant, es well as for main- 
taihing dryness inside the room to a oertain 
extent.':’ 
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XThis $eeHon is intended for the correction^ of maccuraoies. errors of fact, clearly erroneous mm, 
fimreprewntcUtofM^ in the original contributions, and editorials pubUshed in this ^vinc or in 
omer papers cr%*^x%njj %t. As varto^ opinions may reasonably he held on the same suMmt, this section 
w tm meant for the arnng of differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
aowrwMwr«, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to he good enough ahoms to be 
orw ana to see tfm whate^ they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reme/ws ama notices 

requested not to exceed the limit of ^oe hundred words,— Mlitor, 


Professor Radhakrishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 

Dr. B. S. Gxjiia’s Rfjoinder 

Tji^ the July number of the Modern Rerkw 
X.Y.Z hag reiterated his charares (pp. 6l-62)a£?amst 
Prof. Radhakrishnan’s second volume of Indian 
Philosephy. As he wants ‘catef?:oricar answers 
from me ; it will be best to take his objections 
seriatim : 

. 1, X.Y.Z. asks me whether Prof. Radhakrishnan 
IS a medical practitioner and assuming that he is 
not ar^ruea that consequently be could not have 
looked into all the volumes of the Br, Medical 
Journal but must have borrowed the extract from 
Rai Bahadur Srish Chandra Basu’s Introduction 
to Yoara Philosophy. As I am not a mind-reader 
as X.Y Z. arM»'‘arft to Vio. I cannot ‘catejirorically’ say 
whether Pn'f Railhakrislman looked into every 
issue of the Br. Med. Jour, or not, but it does 
appear to me that there is a third possibility which 
he has overlooked, namely, that without havi^^f 
hunted all the issues of the Br. M. J and without 
even turning to Rai S. C. Basu Bd.’s Philo-o 
phy it was quite possible for Prof, R idl- i^n^Jiri n 
to come across the reference in the course of his 
vast reading and then have it verified by a^fual 
reference to the particular issue of the Br. Med. 
Journal. 

,2 and 3. So far as his references to the Sans- 
krit classics go, as a reference to Prof, Rs book 
will show, wherever sectional and not page _ refer- 
ences are given, there is no need to mention the 
particular editions which are quoted unless there 
M'0 differences in textual readings. When the 
Professor refers to Vijnanabhiksu’s commentary be 
giveg the sectional references and does not mention 
the editor’s name. This is not intended to be a 
diBCrimination against Rai Bahadur S.,U Basu; for 
the author does it as a general rule with rei^ard to 
all the Sanskrit classics which he twes in nis 
writings. If he turns to volun^ I .of Indian 
Philosophy X.Y.Z. will find Prof. , R. wrifing- the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter is by no 
:ilhaii8 exhaustive. It is intended mainly for the 
midaice of the English reader” (t>. 12). 

4 X.Y.Z, argues that because Proi R. occupies 
*he ohair of Philosophy* in Bengal’s premier Uni- 
versity ha should have known the Bengali works 


on the Vedanta, and imagines the grave situation 
created by a German Professor of Oxford writing 
in Latin and not mentioning anv^ rjhilosophiful 

S ublication in Euglish. I hope X.YZ, knows his 
xford where such phenomena take place but I 
should have been grateful if he had given a 
concrete instance instead of leaving us to the 
consequences of his imagination. There is however 
one slight thing which he has in mind, namely. 
Prof. R’s book has been published by the Library 
of Philosophy in Eogland and is mainly intended 
for English students as the sentence quoted above 
from his first volume will show, 

5. It is true that a scholar is supposed to be 
familiar with the history of the development of 
his subject and as such the particular views which 
go to make it up, but if he is expected to know 
the ^ "f all statements he comes across 

in hi'* . it is certainly expecting too much. 

Not having more than a general acfiuaimance I 
cannot claim to know what passes off as research 
in Philosophy but certainly tlie branches of science 
with which I am familiar will regard any such 
thing as preposterous. In this particular instance 
about "Nitrous Oxide” etc., P/of. R. has borrowed 
with due acknowledgement the passage from 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience 
(p 387) where there is no reference to show that 
it was taken by him from any other writer. How 
could then Prof. R. be expected to know* the 
indebtedness ; if any of William James to the 
Lahore Journal “Arya” to which Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Basu is said to liave contributed in 1883-84 ? 

6. Lastly, Prof. R.’s book on Indian Philosophy 
has been highly appreciated among others by 
Bertrand Russel, Loia Haldane, Prof. Perry etc., 
and has won for the subject rerogniiiou even 
suck standard works as the F.w^rh,p.i£dia Thiian- 
nica. Whether X.Y,Z. considers ii a crediiable piece 
of work or not does not impress a layman like 
myself, specially as his own qualifications to speak 
on the subject are unknown. If he had the courage 
to disclose his identity, one could have known 
the value to be attached to his opinions. 

Final Reply of X.T.Z. 

I guess from Mr. Guha’s epistles in the Modem 
Rmew that he is in touch with Prof. Badha- 
krishnan. If so, he could have saved hiinseH much 
trouble if, ih^tead of STieculaiing about posslbilitieB, 
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he had obtained from the professor a simple 
statement to the effect that he had not taken the 
extract in question from the Late Rai Bahadur 
S. C, Basu’s “Easy Introduction toYopra Philosophy,” 
but from some other publication, Vhioh he could 
have named. As Mr. Ouha has not adopted this 
straightforward course, my suggestion that the 
professor took the extract from Mr. Basu’s book 
still remains worthy of serious consideration. 

1 cannot lay claim to the vast reading of Prof, 
Radhakrishnan and Mr. Guha. But among the 
Bipall number of nul-li- on some subjects in 
Arabic, Bengali, Pnclii-h. Gjijarati, Hindi. Marathi, 
Paniab). Pashto, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu etc., 
which, I have read, I have found the ^ passage in 
<|iieif>tion orilv' in two publications, published before 
Mr. Kadlial.ri^hDan'h book. viz. the British Medical 
Journal and Mr. S. C. Basu’a book. Hence I have 
made the suggestion referred to above. 

2 and 3. There is. so far as I am aware, only 
one printed edition of yiinanabhikshu’s comment- 
ary and that is published in the Chaukhamba 
series. I find in Prof: Radhakrishnan ’s book a 
reference to Yijaanahhikshu’s commentary, p, 451 n. 
In the foot-note, p. 761, “Prameya-ratnavati p. S/’ 
what does “p” indicate, as “p.” generally stands 
for page ? 

So far as I am aware, 
in Devanagari characters. 


the only printed edition 
with English translations. 


of Baladeva’s Govinda-hhasyn md Prmneyaratnavali 
is that by Mr. S. C. Basu. The original Sanskrit 
texts of these works are also available in Bongali 
characters. Mr- Guha should have said tl\ 

whether his friend used Mr. Basu’s e.litir-n or 
whether he reads the Bengali script and used the 
latter. 

In foot-note 2, p. 33S. he refers to Baladeva’s 
Prmntu,inilmvoiL p. 14.” What does “p.” mean 
here ? ll does not certainly mean page ! If it 
means paragraph, that appears to be a proof that 
the professor is indebted to Mr. Basu’s edition and 
translation of that work, although he has not 
acknowledged it. 

4, Mr. Guha tries to be humorous at my 
expenses, and asks me to give him a concrete 
instanc-e of the kind, imagined by me only by way 
of imperfect analogy. How is it possible for me 
to give a concrete instance ? Prof. Radhakrishnan 
is sui generis in leaving severely alone the philo- 
sophical writings in the language of a region in 
which he occupies the most important chair of 
philosophy. So I am, 1 hope, not to blame if I 
cannot discover another philosopher who has 
actually been capable of such a unique feat of 
S'.li'ilarship and courtesy. 

Mr. Guna refers to the fact of the work having 
been published in England and its being intended 
for English students. I confess I do not understand 
what that fact has got to do with exclusion of 
iihilosophical writings in Bengali from the work. 
I wonder whether Mr. Guha can by any possibility 
mean to suggest that things written in Bengali are 
ipso facto unfit to be used or referred to in works 
published in England and intended for English 
students 

Let me add the following with reference to the 
Professor’s n^lect of Bengali. i 

On page 736, Prof. Radhakrishnan writes 
'‘Thanks to the loving laboures of Sir John Wood- 
roffe, the chief of the available Tantra texts are 
now published.” He does not know that most of 


the Tantra texts had been published in Bengali 
script long before Sir John Woodroffe interested 
himself in the study of that class of. literature. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy drew the attention of the 
public to the Tantras, and so did Rai Bahadur 
Sris Chandra Basu in his Catechism of Hinduism. 

On this point I have nothing to add to what 
I wrote in the July Modern Review. I would ask 
Mr. Guha to consider whether he has really said 
anything more than or essentially dffferent from 
what 1 did. I wouid remind Mr. Guha of what 
I have stated previously, vi % ; that Mr. Basu’s 
views in question were subsequently included .in 
his “Easy Introduction to Yoga Philosophy,” which 
was published before Prof William James’s work. 

A book on Indian philosophy may be “highly 
appreciated” by distinguished persons who have 
no special knowledge of the subject and yet not 
be a creditable piece of work. 

Mr. Guha refers only to appreciations of his 
friend’s work but the volume under reference has 
also not been “highly appreciated, ” e. g in Mind 
by Dr. Thomas of London, in The International 
Revieiv of Missions by Prof. H. W. Schomerus of 
Halle (Germany), in the Ilindusian Review . by 
Prof. Malkani, and in the Bikar and Orissa 
Research Societies Journal by Pandit Umesh Misra 
of Allahabad. 

The second volume of the professor’s work 
has been published only recently. So far as. I 
am aware, no new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has been published after the appearance 
of that volume. I do not. therefore, understand 
liow Prof. Kadliakrishnan’s work (I mean its 
second volume) could have “won for the subject 
recognition in the” the FnruGufU'di’i Britannica. 

“1 confess I am pot a hero like Mr. Guha or 
his friend the philosopher. Possibly that is why 
I have taken shelter behind anonymity. But 
my anonymity may serve one good purpose also 
viz., my views mav be taken for what they are 
worth, without my name inlluencing the reader in 
his judgment in any direction. 

X. Y. Z. 

Editor’s Note. This controversy is closed. 
Editor, The Modern Review. 


The Highest Mountain in the World 

In the issue of the Modern Review for 
August Mr. Satya Bhusan Sen, in his juticle 
on “The Highest Mountain In The W^d 
says, “Sometime about the middle of IhjB I9th 
Century the Trignometrioal Survey of Inaia 
extended their base of observation to the Ip^ of 
the Himalyas and from this newly attains 
some day between November 1849 and Ji 
1850 they observed a mountain peak at 
3“N.L. and 86“54’ 7” Em, which on measm 
was found to be the highest mountain 
world, for it rose to an altitude of 2_ 
Owing to our ignorance no name was c^irent lor 
this mountain peak. At a meeting of ike Royi^ 
Geographical Society of London held on May 11, 
1857 after much discussion the peak named 
after Col. Everest, the late Surveyor GeneraP'of 
India.” 

It is not clear whose ignorance the writer 
mean'^ by * our ignorance”, and where jfuscording 
to him no name was ourrent for thif mountain 
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peak, but appareutly he is eupportini? these Eog- 
Hshmen mho iusist on callina: the peak by an 
Enirlish name, and jastify their doing so by 
alleging that Indians were not aware of its 
existence and had no name for it. The desire of 
Englishmen to call the highest mountain peak in 
the world by an English name is intelligible, but 
the support of your contributer who appears to 
be conversant with such matters is not. 

The fact is that before its so-called discovery 
by the Trignometrical Survey Party, ihis 
peak was well-known, and had, and still 
has an Indian name, which I believe is 
familiar even to school boys. And it was not 
only a peak known in India but also in 
Europe, and by^ its Indian name too. It is not 
visible from Bengal unless one goes to out of 
the way and not easily accessible places in Dar- 
jeeling District, but it is easily visible from the 
neighbourhood of Kathmandu and other parts of 
Nepal, where it has always been known as Ganri 
Banker. Its Tibetan name ‘ 'Join o- Kang- Kar 
apparently is a variation of the Indian name. 
Some years before November 18P), which accord- 
ing to your contributor is the earliest probable 
time of its “discovery” by the Tricpr.ri,i:<ri. al 
Survey Party, the German explorer Mann inn 
Schlagentweit had indentified this peak with 
Ganri Sanker, and ever since then it is known in 
Germany by its Indian name Gauri Sanker ; and 
this name always appears in German maps and 
books of Geography instead of “Everest”. It is 
the Trignometrical Survey Party who were 
ignorant of its being a known peak and having a 
name, and probably akso of its having been 
identified by an European explorer. Since then 
their ignorance and mistake has lieen recognised 
by competent British authorities who are free 
from racial bias in such matter. It is long ago 
that Mr, D.E. Ifresh field, Gold medallist of the 


Royal Geogtftphical Society of Great Britain; and 
sometime president of the Alpine Club, supported 
the identity of Everest with Gauri Sanker before 
tlie Royal Geographical Society. His paper was 
published in the Proceedings of the Sooiety Vol 
viii, New Series, as well as in the Geographic^ 
Journal for March 1893 (It has also been repnated 
in his book entitled "Round Kanchanjanga”). 
Other British books in which the peak’s having 
the Indian name of Gauri Sanker is recognised, 
on which I can lay my hands at present, are as 
follows. In Percy Brown’s “Picturesque Nepal,” 
there is a sketch map of Nepal in which this 
peak is named as “Gauri Sankar 'or Mt. Ever- 
est”. In Arden Wood’s Geography for Schools 
in India (19()7i published by Mao Millan and Co, 
at page 133 this peak is named as “Mount Ever- 
est or Gauri Sanker”. In Longman’s Geographi- 
cal Series for India, Book II, new edition (1923) 
published by Longmans Green and Co., at page 
104 it is noted that “the loftiest peaks in the 
world are found in the Himalyas Mount 
Everest (Gauri Sanker) reaches 29000ft”. Some 
English men, however, still insist on 
saying that Indians were not aware of 
its existence, and in giving credit of its 
‘‘discovery” to the British Officers of the Trigno- 
metrical Survey Party of India- ^ Vour contributor, 
who wants us to gain the credit of the discovery 
of a still higher peak, has made a bad beginning 
by supporting them. 

The next highest peak in the world which happens 
to be in the Karakoram range has also been given 
the English name of “Mount Godwin Austin”, 
after another officer of the Survey of India 
Department, inspite of its having the local name 
of "Chageri”. If we support these nomenclatures 
or are apathetic to them, all the classical peaks of 
the Himalayas will some day have foreign names. 


THE PASSING OF FANNIE GARRISON VILLARD APOSTLE 
OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Achuvement of a Fioimr Americayi Woman In Public Life 
By RAGINI DEYI 


B passing of Mrs. Fannie Garrison 
Villard at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years brings to a close the 
remarkable career of a famous American 
woman. July 5, 1928. 

Mrs. Yillard was the daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist who cham- 
pioned the cause of the abolition of negro 
slavery in America — and whose name is 
eternally linked with the eitinotion of 


slavery and a great step forward in the 
national history of the United States. 

Fannie Garrison was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts on December 16th, 1844. 

Her early years were deeply affected by 
the antislavery struggle in which her father 
for years risked death at the hands of mobs. 
She shared the liberality and courage of her 
father and was his spirited and loyal 
supporter during those trying times. 
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Among her earliest recollections were 
those of helping her father read proofs for 
the “Liberatoi”, bis militant weekly, which 
advocated, in addition to abolition, the 
causes of women^s rights, peace and 
temperance. 

At her father’s house Fannie Garrison 
came into contact with all the leaders of 
the abolition movement, such as the famous 
John Brown, Samuel J. May, Wendell 
Phillips, George Thompson, the English 
agitator Lydia Marie Childs and others. 

During the Civil War she met and 
tnarried Henry Villaid a war correspondent 
of the New York Tribune who afterwards 
as president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road became a great railroad builder and 
developer of the trans- Mississippi region. 

Mrs. Villard subsequently threw herself 
into the Woman Suffrage cause, being notable 
in her appearance before the Legislature 
and other bodies where she distinguished 

herself because of her earnestness, eloquence 
and great beauty. 

Later she devoted herself to the cause 
of peace, founding the Women’s Peace 

8ociety~an organization based on the non- 
resistance doctrines of her father, who had 
been an inspirer of Tolstoi. In 1921 she 

was a delegate to fhe conference of the 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

She was a member of the committee 
which made the first appeal for the establish- 
ment of Barnard College, New York. She 

was for several years a director and trustee 
of the American College for Women in 

Constantinople. From 1881 to 1917 she was 
the owner of “The New York Evening Post 
and “The Nation”. For twenty- five years 

she was president of the New York 


Diet Kitchen Association and for forty-eight 
years was its manager. She helped to 
direct the work of the Tarry town and Dobbs 
Ferry Hospitals, the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, the Exchangee for 
Women’s Work, the Columbus Hill Day 
Nursery and the Hudson River Masioal 
Settlement. 

She is well-remembered by the Hindu 
residents of New York for her sympathetic 
interest in India’s cause for freedom. 

At the funeral services held in her home 
at Thorwood, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. more than 
five hundred persons were present. Hundreds 
of wreaths were sent by her admirers and 
from many societies with which she had 
been associated. 

In a commemorative address at the 
funeral services, the Rev, John Haynes 
Holmes of Community Church recalled that 
in all her pursuits Mrs. Yillard had evidenc- 
ed the brilliant character of her father, and 
had possessed the courage to carry through 
her undertakings. He praised her as one of 
the most remarkable women of her age in 
public life, and commended her noble 
influence upon her two sons, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of “The Nation” and 
Harold G. Villard, editor of “The Nautical 
Magazine” 

In a notable editorial, the Herald Tribune 
of New York City paid her tribute as “a 
notable American with a career covering 
an unusually wide range of public interests. 
She gave the best that was in her for 
others, freely and untiringly. She will be 
remembered as a potent contributor tp many 
good causes and a Jiigh example of disinterest- 
ed citizenship.” 

209 Sullivan Place, 

Brooklyn, New York City. 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 

The Gardens of the Moguls in Kashmir, The Garden op Versailles in Paris, 

THE Garden of Peter the Great in Russia 

By JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, b a., Ph. d., c.ie. 

I HAVE read with great interest and Kashmir three times, and of visiting the 
pleasure the interesting article in the beautiful gardens, a nuirber of timee aufing 
Modern Eemew ot J me 1928 from the these three visits. I hid the pleasuxe of 
pen of Mr. Arthur R. Slater, F. R G. S., on visiting the beautiful garden of Versailles 
xhe Gardens of the Indian Mughal Emperors in Paris also three times dating my life, 
in Kashmir.” I had the pleasure of visiting once In 1889 and twice in 1925. Out of these 
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tered visits to ths Vorsailles garden, I 
examiaed it very thoroughly and carefully 
during my last visit of July 1925. This 
examination has led me to conclude that 
this Yersailles garden, as it is at present, is 
an attempt to copy the Kashmir gardens, 
especially the Nishat Bagh. The Versailles 
garden may have existed in some form 
before, but the present form is a copy of 
the Kashmir garden. There is one difference 
and that may appear to some a great differ- 
ence, but I think it is a minor difference. 
It is this: We have the large beautiful Dal 
Lake at the foot of the Nishat Bagh and the 
Salimar in Kashmir. We have not such a 
large beautiful lake, with its beautiful back- 
ground at Versailles, but there an attempt 
is made to copy the Kashmir garden by 
creating a tine though small artificial lake. 
The Versailles garden is more extensive and 
vast, but, after, all, it seems to be a copy 
of the Kashmir gardens. Let Indian visitors 
who have seen the Kashmir gardens look 
carefully at the Versailles garden if they 
happen to go there, and see for themselves 
if these observations are correct or not. Let 
French visitors who visit Kashmir kindly 
do the same. 

Now, it is a far cry from Kashmir to 
Paris. But, in this case, one has to remem- 
ber that a great Frenchman M. Bernier had 
visited the Kashmir gardens when he went there 
in the company of the court of king Aurangzib, 
It is quite possible, that on his return to 
France, he may have suggested to some body 
in office the improvement of the garden at 
Versailles on the mode of the Kashmir 
gardens. 

Now, I had the pleasure of visiting the 
beautiful aad lovely garden made at St. 
Petersburg (modern Leningrad) by Peter the 
Great I had the pleasure of visiting it as 
oiiU of the guests of the Russian Academy of 
scteuQOS which, in September 1925, celebrated 
its bi-centenary. I take this opportunity 
to express humbly, but heartily my great 
gratitude to the Academy and to the 
Russian Government for their very kind 
hospitality. Now, moving about in these 
extensive gardens, I at once saw, that this 
garden was a copy and a better copy, than 


the VersaiBes garden, of the Kashmir 

garden. 

At Versailles they had not a natural, 
large, beautiful sheet of water lifce that of 
the Dal Lake at Kashmir. Though they tried 
to make up for that want by an artificial 
lake, that was somewhat of a drawback. But, 
in Leningrad, you have a natural large 
expanse of the sea in front to stand in place 
of the Kashmir Dal Lake, though the sarroun(L 
ings of that expanse of sea were not so 
beautiful as those of the Dal Lake. But the 
Russian garden is on a very large scale. The 
Kashmir garden may look like an infant 
before the Leningrad garden, but still the 
plan and the groundwork are the same. 

Now, it is known that Peter the Great, 
when he tried to raise Russia, held to be a 
backward Oriental Asiatic country, to the 
level of an advanced European country, 
copied several institutions of France and 
other European countries. Among these, one 
was the modelling of this garden. But to 
me, it appeared to be a far better copy of 
the original Kashmir garden than of the 
Versailles garden. Can it be that he had 
heard semething of the Kashmir gardens ? 
Can it be that he may have sent some 
gardener or architect to Kashmir to look at 
the originals ? That is a qaestion on which 
some investigation may throw new light. 

It may be noted here that the Mogul 
Emperors brought their taste of beautiful 
gardening to India from the direction of 
Persia, which is spoken of, by some, as the 
Home of gardening. Ihe Pahlavi Bundabish 
of the Parsees gives us a section on a kind 
of “The Language of the Flowers and plants ” 
Jehangir, who was very fond of Kashmir and 
who therefore said that he would rather like 
to lose India than lose his dear Kashmir, 
was a naturalist and was a great admirer of 
natural beauty. The gardens of Kashmir 
owe their beauty to him. I will refer those 
who want to know something of the visits 
of this Emperor and other Mogul Emperors 
to Kashmir, to my paper on “The Visits of 
the Mogul Emperors to Kashmir (Jour, 
B. B. R. A. Society vol of 1917. My Asiatic 
Paper Part III pp. 1-46. 
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MSSOLUTIONfOP HINDU MABBIAGE 

Bt BANEIU CHANDBl BIHIBI 


D r. ftbur*8 Bill has raised the question, 
wheather the Hindu marriage can be 
dissolved, We propose to discuss it in 
this article. 

Narada-Samhita says that as Manu Sphita 
contained a lac of slokas, it was very difficult 
|o master it, so Narad made an abridged edition 
of it called Narad-Samhita. Bhrigu also 
made another abriged edition of that Manu- 
Samhita, which is now known as Manu- 
Samhita or his Smriti. So the three Samhi- 
tas are virtually of one and the same person, 
named Manu, and are therefore of equal 
importance. Manu-Sarahita ^ by Bhrigu con- 
tains verses to the effect, “Manu knows the 
real meaning and actions of the Veda and 
there is no other person who knows so much. 
Whatever he has said, he has said in accord- 
ance with the Veda. Because he possesses all 
the knowledge.”* Kulluka Bhatta says, Fault 
cannot be found in Menu’s Smriti. It is 
approved by all great men. It is based on 
the Veda and it follows Veda,”t Vrihaspati. 
says, “The superiority of Mann’s Smriti lies 
in the fact' that it contains what is described 
in the Veda and if there be any other 
Smriti, contrary to Mann’s Smriti, it is not 
entitled to praise.” From these it follows 
that Manu'Sarahita is in accordance with 
the Vedas and that as the Vedas are binding 
on the Hindus in all Yugas, Manu-Samhita 
also is binding on the Hindus in all Yuga, 
Kali Yuga not being excepted. 

The said Narad-Samhita contains the oft- 
quoted verse of “Nashte mrite pravrajit” &c. 
It means, “When the husand cannot be 
traced, or is dead, or when he gives up 
household life, or becomes impotent, or when 
he is fallen, in these five cases of misfortunes, 
the wife can take another husband”. This 
verse is immediately followed by four other 
verses to the effect, “When the husband can- 
not be traced, then a Brahmin’s wife who 
has a son, should wait for eight years, if 
she has no son then she should wait for 
four years, a Kahatriya’s wife who has a 


son, should wait for 6 years, if she has no 
son then she should wait for 3 years and 
a Baishay’s wife who has a son, should wait 
for 4 years and if she has no son then she 
should wait for 2 years and so on. After 
that period they should marry other persons.* 

We have said before that Narada-Samhita 
was compiled from Manu’s bigger Smriti. 
So the above verse may be justly described 
as Manu’s. Therefore, Madhabacharya calls 
this verse as Manu’s. f And the reader 
will rember that whatever is said by Manu 
is said in accordance with the Yedas. Then 
this verse and the four verses that immedi- 
ately follow it are in accordance with the 
Vedas. 

Parashar claims to be the law-giver of 
Kali Yuga.§ He too has quoted with 
approval that verse in his own Samhita. ** 
Thus he too lays down, that the rule of that 
verse should be followed in Kali Yoga also. 
Narftda-Samhita further says that the law 
prescribed by that verse and by the four 
verses which immediately follow it was 
made by Prajapti Brahma. Then Veda, 
Prajapati Brahma, Manu, Narada, Bhrigu and 
Parashar are in favour of this law. Narada- 
Samhita further says that the wives will not 
commit any sin if they will take other 
husbands in the cases mentioned in the 
verse. That verse provides that out of those 
five cases of misfortunes in four cases the 
wives can marry again other persons during 
the life-time of their former husbands. Pandit 
Golap Chandra Sastri, M. A., B. L, also is of 
that opinion. ft 

The present Manu-Samhita by Bhrigu 
contains the following verses : — 

“When the husband lives in a distant 
place, for purposes of religion, his wife 
should wait for eight years ; for purposes 
of education or for fame, she should wait 
for six years ; and for purposes of enjoyment, 


♦ Narada-Samhita. 

t His commentary on Porashar-Simhiti. 
f Parashar-Samihita 1-2S, 


* Mann 1*3 and 2-7. 
t t(s commeatsrr on'Httaa. 
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should wait for three jjears. After that she 
should marry another person.”* 

Although this last sentence is not in the 
text yet as the rule is made in connection 
with marriages, .the purport of the last 
sentence necessarily follows. Specially 
because in Narada^Samhita the verse is 
immediately followed by four other verses, 
describing •the period for which the wife 
of each caste should wait before marrying 
again another person. 

‘!When the wife, being abandoned by her 
nusbana being dead or the husband, or she, of 
her own accord, marries again another person and 
gets a son by him, that son is called Paurnarvaba 

) son of the second husband. If she is 

chaste and goes to another person, then that person 
may marry her and if she abandons this second 
husband and afterwards returns to him, then that 
second husband may marry her agamy^ 

Vasiste provides, 

“If the woman be married to one, whose 
ancestors are not good, or whose conduct is not 
good or who is impotent etc., or who has fallen, 
or who has hysteria, or who does whatever he likes, 
or who is permanently diseased, or who is a false 
ascetic, or who belongs to hia wife’s gotra.the woman 
should be married again to another person.” § 

Katyayana lays down, 

“If the husband be of a different nationality, 
or fallen, or impotent or who does whatever he 
likes, or, who belongs to his wife’s gotra, or who 
is slave or who is permanently disabled, then the 
wife should be married again to another 
person.” ** 

Maine also is of the same opinion.ft 
Thus we find that according to the Hindu 
Shastras, during the life-time of the former 
husband, his wife can marry again another 
person in the following cases : — 

(1) When the former husband can not be 
traced, 12) when he gives up household life, 
(.3) when he becomes impotent etc., (4) when 
he is fallen, ( 5 ) when he lives in a distant 
place, (6) when she is abandoned by her 
husband, (7) when she of her own accord 
abandons her husband, (8) when the 
husband’s ancestors are not good, (9) when 
the husband’s conduct is not good, (10) 
when he has hysteria, (11) when he does 
whatever he likes, (12) when he is permanent- 
ly disabled, (13) when he is a false ascetic, 


* Manu, 9-76. , ^ ^ 

, t Manu, 9-175 and 176. c nn 

* s Vidyashagar’s Vidhva Vibah^ ^ 

** Do Do Do P. 28. 
tt His ^du Law and Usage, P. 112. 
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(14) whm ke belongs to his wife's pofra, (15) 
when he is of a different uationaUty, and 
(16) when he becomes a slave. 

Then these Sastras support the view that 
in these cases the former mandag^ are 
dissolved, otherwise the later marriages can 
not take place. If any one will argue that 
in all these cases the former marriages are 
not dissolved, then the oonolusiou will 
necessarily follow that the former husbands 
too will be entiiled to conjugal rights eoually 
with the later husbands. Surety, such a law 
is not sanctioned by our Sastraa Besides, 
had the contention been souudL then there 
would have been no necessity of providing 
that the wife can marry again another 
person in the cases mentiond above in 
4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14. 15 and 16. Because, 
after the marriage of their wives with other 
persons the first husbands continued as 
before to be their husbands. Only two 
husbands were provided instead of one, in 
cases of these misfortunes of the wives ! 
That is not intended by the Hindu Sastras. 

Had the argument been sound, then thmre 
would have been no necessity for making a 
provision, as we have seen, that the former 
husband also can marry his wife again in 
certain cases, * and that when the husband 
becomes a slave, his right over his wife is 
extinguished. We shall presently give an 
example of it. 

Besides, the reader will remember that 
according to the Hindu Sastras, the wife may 
abandon her husband and the husband may 
abandon his wife in certain oases. Moreover, 
the present Manu-Samhita also provides, “If 
the wife being enraged leaves the house, shut 
her up or abandon her in presence of hef* 
relations, f All these support the argument 
that the former marriages are dissolved. 

Now we shall give some examples which 
will further clear the point 

Indra, the king of Heaven, could not be 
traced. The Kshatriya king Nahus was then 
governing it He proposed to marry Saohi, 
the wife of Indra. She replied, *1 do not 
know where Indra has gone or his present 
condition. If he cannot be traced 1 will 
marry you.”§ 

Professor Haridas Bhattaoharya of Dacca 
University says that Baraswati became alter- 


* Manu, 9-176. 
t Manu, 9-83. 

§ Mahavarat Utjoga Pttrva, 13-4, 5, 
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nately the wife of Brahooa, Yishnn and 
Mabeshwar * * * § 

King Yayati was a famous Kshatriya 
Raja. He had an exceedingly beautiful 
daughter, named Madhabi. She first married 
Haryashkya, the king of the Ikshaku dynasty. 
By him she had a son. Then she left him 
and married Devadas, the king of Kashi, who 
was a very pious man. By him she had 
another son. Then she left him as well and 
married the famous king Ushinar, who was 
conversant with all the religions. By him 
she had a third son. Then she left him 
also and married the fourth line, the famous 
saint Maharshi Viswamitra. By him she had a 
fourth son. Then she left him too. All these 
persons married Madhavi knowing full well 
of her former marriages and knowing that 
those former husbands were still alive and 
that she had got sons by them. Then king 
Yayati and his his two sons Puru and Jadu 
wanted to marry her the fifth time in a 
Swayambara ceremony. But she refused 
and became an ascetic, t . This Puru was 
the famous king and ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas and this Jadu was the famous 
king and ancestor of Krishna and Balaram. 

Radba also married ? Krishna while her 
former husband was alive. 

Ram after killing Havana said to Sita. 
“I leave you. You can now marry Bharat, 
Lakshana, Satrugbana, Sngrib or Yivishan.”§ 

We have cited before from Katyayana 
the authority that when the husband becomes 
a slave, his marriage is dissolved. Therefore, 
the well-educated Draupadi raised the ques- 
tion that as soon as her husband king 
Yudhisthir became a slave of the Kauravas 
by losing the game of Pasha, his right over 
her ceased. Yidur and Bikama, a son of 
king Dbritarastra, supported her contention.** 

When king Nala could not be traced, 
bis queen Bamayanti wanted to marry again 
another person in a Swayambara. Hearing 
the annonncement the king of Ajodhya 
hastened to marry her. Nala also went 
their in hot haste foil of anxiety, ft 

When Sakya Singha (Buddha) gave up 
household life, many persons tried to marry 


• Nabya Bharat 1330. P. 638. 

t Mahavarat, Utjoga Parva, Cliap, 15 to 120 and 

Anushashan Parva, 30—16. 

§ Ramayana, Lanka Kanda 117-21, 22, 23, 

** Mahavarat, Sava Parva, 67-7. 
tt Mcdiavarat. Baoa Parva, Ohap. 70. 


his wife, although she h^d a son. But she 
did not consent.* 

A merchant of Ujjaini had a daughter 
named Ishi-Dashi. She was married first to 
one, who left her to her father’s house. Theu 
her father gave her in marriage to another 
person. He too abandoned her. Then her 
father married her the third time with 
another person. But he also left her. Then 
she became an ascetic, t 

In the I8th Century A.-^D. Baji Rao II 
was the Brahmin king of Maharastra. Ho 
made a social law fixing the raairiageable 
age of girls. After the law was passed, a 
girl was forcibly married before she reached 
that age. But the marriage could not be 
consummated for certain reasons. According 
to the custom sho could not be married again. 
But ' the said Brahmin king held that the 
marriage was invalid and when the giii 
reached the proper age he married ber to 
another person. § 

Even now the Coolin Barendra Brahmins 
first marry their daughters with bride-grooms, 
made of Kusagrass, and then marry them 
with living persons. Even now in the 
Hindu kingdom of Nepal, which is governed 
by Manu Samhita, marriage w dissolved, when 
the husband becomes permanently disabled, 
or when he resides in a distant country for 
many years, or when the marriage becomes 
unpleasant In these cases the wives are 
married again during the life time of their 
former husbands. ** Even now in Bihar and 
other Provinces, if men of Kahar, Kurmi, 
Kent, Dhanook, llaluai and of other castes 
will reside in a distant place for two years 
and will not support their wives during that 
time, then the marriages are dissolved and 
the wives marry again other persons. 

All these conclusively prove that the 
Hindu Marriages can be dissolved. 

We have in our Mahabharat-Manjari 
elaborately discussed it and the widows’ re- 
marriage and all other subjects relating to 
marriage quoting many Shastras. From ail 
these it is also evident that those, who think 
that the Hindu marriages arc ever-lastiog, 
are mistaken. Notwithstanding these Shastras 
and these examples, if the Hindu society 
could last long, notwithstandiDg the social 
laws made by the British Raj if the Hindu 


* Modern Eeview, January, 1923 Pago 95. 
t Nabya Bharat, 1329, 646. ^ 

8 Moaimi Remew, Jane, 1909, n, 565. 

^ Prabasf, Pbalgocn, 1322. pj>26. 
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society could last looger, thee the Hindu 
society i?ili sneely last still locger notwith- 
staediog fir. Qonr's Bill Besides, he wants 
to legalise what are enjoined by our Shastras. 
If the Hindu kings of old and the British 
Haj now and the Hindu princes of the 
present day could and can make social laws, 
what is the barm if our Legislatures will 
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make them now ? Otherwisev is there any 
chance of any social reform ? 

If not, then * 

* Govinda Chandra Boy. 
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ESSAYS ON THE GITA* 

(a review) 

By MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


Sri Aurobindo has, in two sabstantial volumes, 
exponuded the principles of the Gita. In the first 
volume he explains principally the first six chapters, 
and in the second, the remaining twelve chapters of 
the Gita. Our author considers the Gita to be an 
organic unity and has tried to defend what he 
considers to be its fundamental principles. He is 
not fettered by any creed and has not blindly 
followed any particular commentator or commenta- 
tors, or any particular school of Philosophy. He 
has philosophy of his own and it is akin to the 
Viiishiadvaita School of Philosophy. On this 
basis he has built a magnificent superstructure. 
In no other book do we find such an elaborate 
treatment of the subject. One may or may not 
accept his philosophy or his interpretation; but 
the essays are thoughtful, suggestive and edifying. 
His style is charming, exposition clear and defence 
brilliant. 

We have not been able to accept all the con- 
cluaioDB of the audior. We may note below some of 
the pointB where we differ. 

(1) Three Ptjrttshas 

Our author has based the metaphysical exposi- 
tion of the Gita upon the theory of three Ptim- 
shas as described in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Qita. These Fitrusfias are (i) Kshara ( ^ ); (ii) 
Ak^hara ( ) and (iii) Purushottama ( 5 ^^ ) 

XV. 16-18. 

The theory of Akshara plays a very important 
part in other parts of the Gita. So it is necessary 
to understand this theory before we discuss the 
theory of three Puruahas, 


(a) 

It has been described in chapter, viii. In the 
third verse we find the following;— is 
Sie Highest God ( wig ). 


* ^ Bu 8ri Aurobindo Ghosh. First senesim 379. 

JFWarla. A-, Smnd pp. 301. Ms. 7-8 

PuhHshsd by Arya PubHshw^y Sousa. Gollsys SiTsd 


The eleventh verse is about Akshara. To under- 
stand this verse thoroughly, it is necessary to 
know three previous verses which may be tran- 
slated thus:— 

“With the mind controlled by continual practice 
and not wandering after anything else, 0 Partha, 
one by constant Mi"iii.a?inn g(K*s to the Divine 
Supreme Being ( VIII 8. 

“He who thinks of the Seer, the Ancient (or 
the Ancient Seer), the one who is subtler than the 
subtle, the supporter of all, of form inconceivable, 

refulgent as the sun, beyond darkness goes to 

this Divine Supreme' Being 
VIII. 9-10. 

In these three verses Parama Pumsha (the 
Supreme Being) is described as the Goal. It is 
needless to say that there can be nothing higher 
than the Supreme Being. 

(0 

The next verse is on Akshara. 

“I will briefly declare to thee that state ( ) 
which the knowers of the Vedas call Akshara 
where-into passion-free ascetics enter 
and desiring which Brahmaoarya is performed. 
VIII. 11. 

The subject-matter of this verse is the same 
as that of the previous three verses. He who js 
called Parama Puruska in those three veiues is, 
in verse, 11, called the Akshara (vrqK )* Whom 
do the knowers of the Vedas call Akshara^ Into 
whom do passion-free ascetics enter? Whom do 
Brahmacarius desire and for whom do they pfflrform 
Brahmacarya? He is certainly Partxma Purusha 
greater than whom nonS higher is and that 
Parama Pmusha is Akshara, 

td) 

The next verse is the twelfth which , describes 
how that Highest Being is to be obtained. The 
following is the thirteenth verse:— , 

“He who reciting Om, the one-syllabled-Brah- 
man, and remembering Me, goes hence abandoning 
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the body, reaches the hiffhest ffoal ( 

^^’ere the speaker is Ettshoa and he speaks h^ 
as the Supreme Being. So the meaning or the 
thirteenth verse is that whoso, uttering Om 
thinking of Ood, leaves this body, reaches the 
highest goal. ^ , 

The following are the next three verses 
To the man who constantly thmketh on me 
and never thinketh of anything else, to the xogi 
who is ever-harmonisea, 1 am easy to 
0 Fartha (VUL 14). Having . come to me, these 
great £hls come not again to birth which is non- 
eternal and is the home of woes; they have 
reached highest perfection (VIII. lb). The worlds 
even upto the world of Brahma, 0 Anuna, c^me 
and go^ But for them who have come to Me there 
is no birth again. (VIII. 16). , ,, , ,, , 

The same Being who is called Akahara in 
Verse 11 . is described in verses 13-16 as the goal 
of lifa Who is the Being reaching whom man over- 
comes rebirth? He is the Supemo Self and He is 
Akshara. 


The next three verses (VIII. 17—19) describe 
the day and night of Brahma and t^ creation ana 
dissolution. At the coming of Brahmas night 
every thing is dissolved in the Avyakia, i. e., 
Prairiti. Bie foDowing are the next two verses:— 
But there is another existence,— an Avyakta 
higher than that Avyaktat elemal, which does not 
perish when all things perish (VIII. 20). This 
Avyakta i% called .A/cs/mra ( ); it is called 
the highest goal; they who reach it return not. 
This is my supreme state ( cRg lit supreme 
abode) 

When one reaches Akshara, one does not return; 
hence is the Supreme Self. The Akshara 

of verse, 11 , is here described as the highest goal. 

the following verse (VIII. 22) that Akshara is 
called Farah Purushah ( gr: ) i- (“O 

Supreme Being:— ^ ^ ' 

He, the Highest Being ( q?:; 5 ^: ). 0 j Partha, 
may be reached by unswerving devotion to Him 
alone in whom all beings abide and by whom all 
this is filled (VITL 22). 


In chapter XI. there are two verses on Aksfuira, 
In verse XI, 18 Krishna is thus addressed i; as 
Bhagaban by Arjuna:— 

“Thou art, to my mind, Akshara { ) and the 

Supreme to be known (or the Suprejtie Akshara 
and ' one to be known) ; thou art the Supreme 
support of the universe, thou art nnchangeable 
and protector of eternal Dharma : thou art eternal 
Purusha’' (XL 18). Here it is said that he who is 
Akshara is the supreme self. 

"" in another place in the same chapter, we find 
the following verse :— 

“0 Infinite ! 0 Lord of gods. 0 Abode of the 
universe! Thou art Sat (i. e. that which is mani- 
fest), Asai (i. e., that which is not manifest) and that 
whieii is bffl««d~the Ji»Agro Ca 37), 

Here Aksfum is described as hiu^her than the 


manifest ( wi ) and higher than the immanifeat (vpsm) 
The Akshara Ib therefore the Supreme Self. 

(g) 

In chapter XII, there are a few verses on 
Divine worship. In one verse (XIL 1) Ariuna 
asks Krishna— 

“Those devotees who ever-harmonised, thus 
worship Thee, and those who worship the Akshara, 
the Avyakta— 'vhidh of these are the “ best-knower 
of Yc^a?” 

Knshna replies :— 

, “I deem them to be the best in Yoga who with 
mind fixed on Me and ever-harmonised, worship 
me endowed with supreme faith (XII. 2 ). 

He then says:— 

“They who worship the Akshara. undeflnable, 
unmanifested. Omnipresent, unthinkable, Kutastha 
(immutable), immovable, steadfast, oontrolUng. . the 
senses, regarding everything equally rejoicing 
in the welfare of all creatures,— they verily 
attain to me (XII, 3,4). But the difficulty of 
those whose mind is attached to the unmanifested 
is greater ,* for the un manifested god is reached 
with difficulty by the embodied (Xll. 5). 

Here Akshara refers to the Supreme Self. 

In the alKDve verses two paths are compared, 
viz.— The path of knowledge {Jnana) and the path 
of devotion {Bhakti). The path of knowledge is 
full of difficulties but that of devotion is easy. 
Those who follow the path of devotion, worship 
Saguna Brahman, that is, an anthropomorphic 
God, whereas those who follow the path of know- 
ledge are worshippers of Avyakta^ Akshara 
Brmiman. The path of devotion may be easier but 
that does not mean that Saguna Brahman is. higher 
than Nirguna Brahman. The author of the Gita 
in this chflmter, established the unity of both. In 
verse 4, Krishna as Bhagavan says- “Thoso who 
worship Akshara verily attains to me.” when 
it is said that the worshipper of Akshara attains 
to Bhagavan, i.e., God, it is evident that Akshara 
and the fcJupreme Self must be the same 
Being. 

Again tfiere is a theory in the Gita that the 
worshipper reaches the object of his worship. 
The worshippers of the gods go to the gods, the 
worshippers of the Fathers go to the Fathers and 
those who worship the Bhagavan go to the 
Bhagavan (VII. 23 ; IX 25). So necessarily the 
worshipper of Akshara must go to Akshara. Now 
when It is said ihal thoao who worship Akshara 
attains to the Supreme Self (Xlf. 3, 4). it is clear 
that Akshara must be the Supreme Sell. 

We have discussed all the passages relating to 
Akshara and we have seen that in every one of 
these pessages Akshara means the supreme self. 
In some verses Akshara is called. Para Furusha 
or Parama Furusha, that is, the Supreme Furusha 
(VUL 8-10, VIII. 22). So Akshara is the highest 
Being and there is no other being which can be 
higher than Akshara. 

Now we are in a position to discuss the theory 
of three Purushas. 

Three Purushas 

Ms theory is described in the following three 

VCTSGS* 

“There are two Purushas in this world— the 
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Mshara (^t ) and thn Akshata ( ). Tlie 

K^tara k all beines and the Akshara is called 
( ^ 2 ^: ) XV, 16. But there is another— 
the Highest I^ruaha ( ) called the 
Supreme Self ( )» the changeless Lord who 

pervading all, sustains the three worlds (XV, 17). 
Since I transcend the Kshara and am likewise 
higher than the Akshara I am proclaimed 
Pumshotiama in I the world and in 

the Veda (XV. 18). . , 

The above passage is plurahstic whereas the 
Ved nta is monistic. The commentators ;have 
tried to explain' this passage monistically and 
have thereby made the meaning more obscure. 
Our remarks on this passage are as follow 

(1) What is perishable or mutable is Kshara* 
Here Kshara refers to the material world. The 
word Akshara means the imperishable or the im- 
mutable. In the Sankhya and the Vedanta and 
in other parts of the Gita. Purusha only is Akshara. 
But strange tosav, that in verses 16, of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gita what is mutable and perish- 
able has also been called Purusha. 

(2) The Akshara ( ) has been called 

Kuiasiha (fzpf )• 

The word 'kuia' means ‘heap,’ mountain, the 
summit of a mountain, the highest point, etc. The 
word kuiasiha, therefore, means ‘standing like a 
heap.’ ‘stable like a mountain’ etc. 

This word baa been used in two other places 
in the Gita. In one place (VI. 8) it has been 
applied to the ‘Yogi whose senses are subdued, 
whose mind is tranquil, and who looks upon a 
lump of earth, a piece of stone and gold with 
equal eye. 

Id another place (XII, 3) Akshara has been 
called Kuiasiha as well as Ineflable, unmanifested 
omni-present, unthinkable, unchangeable and stead- 
fast (Vide Supra). 

So in both these places Kuiasiha means im- 
mutable or stable. 

In Pali literature the corresponding word is 
Eutatha ( ) and it means ‘steadfast’ ‘un- 

changing,’ ‘stable like mountain’ etc. (Vide Digha, i, 
14, 66 : Slajyhima, i. 617 ; Samyut^a, iii, 211, P.T.S. 
Editicn). 

If we accept this meaning of Kuiasiha, it can 
refer only to the Supreme Self and the Akshara 
of verse XV. 16 also would then mean Faramai- 
man i.e. the Supreme Self. In that case there can 
be no being which is higher than Kuiasiha 
Akshara, We have already seen that this Akshara 
is called Para Purusha or Parania Purusha 
(Highest Being ) 

6) But in the next verse (XV. 17) we find that 
there is another Purusha higher than Akshara and 
this Pu/rusha is called Uttama Purusha (g=^: 

' 5^:) Highest Purusha) and 
C Supreme Self). This theory contra- 

dto the theory of Akshara as found in every 
wer part of the Gita. . , 

. (4) Agidn in the next verse (XV, 18) it is more 
deniitety stated that He the Bhagavan is higher 
than Uhl cmly KAhaira but Akshara also. We have 


already seen that no other beim; can be higher 
than Akshara. 

Again in the verse, Krishna, the Bhagavan says 
— 1 am proclaimed the Supreme Being ( jKSvhW: ) 
in the world and in the Veda." , 

This is not true. In no school of the Vedas 
has Krishna, or Bhagavan or Paramatman been 
called Pumshottama. The word ‘Purushottama’ 
is not even found in the Vedas. 

In the Chandqgva Upanishad, the phrase 
“Uttamah Purushah** ( 3^: ) is used ( VlII. 

12. 3*. But there it does not refer to Paramatman, 
the Supreme Self, it refers to the Self which, when 
it leaves this human body, reaches the highest 
light and appears in its own form. 

(5) The fact is that the "Puru^iiama is 

a techoical word in the Vaishhava Theology, 
being a predicate of Krishna, Govioda or Vasndeva. 
It is frequently used in the Valshnava literature 
ancient and modern. 

In the Gita, Krishna has been thrice addressed 
as Purushoitama (VIII, 1 • X. 16 ; XL S). ^6 
literal meaning of the word » “the best of men- 

In Pali literature the corr^spqDding word is 
Purisuttama ( ) and ii iw an epithet of 
the Buddha and of those who are on a higher 
level of perfection (Vide Dhammapala 78 ; Sutta- 
Ninata verse 514 and Anguttara Nikaya Vol. V. np. 
325-326. P. T. S ). In the Sutta K. and Ang. Nik. 
the language is— 

Namo ie Purisuttama (Adoration to thee, 0 
the best of men). Both the books are canonical 
and the Sutta-Nipata is one of the oldest of the 
canonical scriptures and is older than the Gita. 
This idea and language seem to have been borrowed 
by the Vaishnavas from Buddhism. 

(G) Krishna, the Avatara is called Purushoitama, 
This word has two-fold meaning, viz— (i) the best 
of men (ii) the Supreme Being. Krishna has been 
placed by the Vaishnavas, even above Brahman. 
According to many Vaishnava theologians. 
Brahman is but a ray of the Body of Krishna. 

(7) Now (he question is— 

Is Purushottama intra-spatial or supra-spatial ? 
intra-temporal or supra-temporal ? 

(a) If He be “(he Cosmic Spirit inTime’’^ as our 
author asserts (ii.270), if he l>e intra-spatial and 
intra-temporal, then he is really Saguna Brahman 
who is no other than Nirguna Akshara Brahman 
when it is or seems to be in contact with Maya 
or Prakriti and who is therefore considered to 
be inferior to Nirguna Brahman. For this idea of 
Saguna Brahman, it is not necessary to postulate 
the existence of a new Being called Pumshottama 
here. From the standpoint of the Gita, every 
thing can be explained by means of Prakriti and 
Purusha Ci.e., the self). Here it should be noted that 
Purushottama is different ( ) fKMSU both 
Kshara and Akshara (XV. 17). 

(b) If Piiiushottama be, supra-epatial and 
supra-temporal, then also the theory of Purusho- 
ttama is useless—for Akshara is such a Being. 

So we see that whether the Purushottama be 
considered to be active or non-active, the assump- 
tion of his existence becomes superfluous. Over 
and above this theory contradicts the fundamental 
principles of the Gita. 

The theory of Pumshottama is, in fact, a Vaish- 
nava cult and is not Vedantic. Our conclosidn is 
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that the oriains^ Gita did not contain this passage. 
If we reject this portion, the Gita will not be 
mutilated ; no other principle of the Gita depends 
upon this theory or is connected with it ; in no 
other part cf the Gita is a similar theory found 
and in fact, every other principle of the Gita 
directly contradicts the Pluralialic theory of 
JSshara, Akshara and Pnrushottama. 

So we may conclnde that the verses 16-19 of 
the fifteenth chapter are interpolations. 

Yet this, is the theory upon which our author 
has based his whole supei^structure. 

(ii) Prakriii and Furusha—Wki have not also 
been able to accept our author^s interpretation of the 
relation between Prakriti and Fitrusha. In one place 
he writes 

‘In the Sankhya, Soul and Nature are two 
different entities ; in tlie Gita they are two 
aspects, two powers of one self* existent being 
(1.333). 

In another place he writes— 

“In this highest dynamics Parasha and Praknti 
are one. Prakriti is only tie will and the 
executive power of the Purusha, his activity of 
being,— not a separate entity but himself in Power'’ 
ii. 8. 

But this interpretation of the Gita is fundamen- 
tally wrong. The -Gita has accepted the dualism 
of the Sankhya with this exception that 
instead of many Puriishas nf the Sankhya the 
Purusha of the Gita is one. Gita’s metaphysics 
is dualistic. Both Prakriti and Purusha are 
eternal. The Prakriti is, according to the Gita, 
under the influence of the Purusha but this fact 
does not make the system monistic. It should 
be borne in mind that even that influence is not 
volitionally exerted by the Purusha. The Purusha 
is inactive. 


( a ) 

modems, consider the universe to be 
organic to God. But there is not a sentence, not 
a word in the Gita to indicate that its author 
entertained such a view. 

( b ) 

In the Gita, as in the Sankhya system, Prakriti 
and Purusha are antithetical entities. Prakriti is 
active whereas Purusha is ever inactive. Prakriti 
is changeable, mutable but Purusha is unchangeable, 
immutable. Prakriti has qualities : qualities form 
the intrinsic naiure of Prakriti ; Purusha is without 
qiialities ; qualities aie extrinsic to Purusha. 
To be attached to the qualities of Prakriti means 
todage ; to be free from qualities means 
liberation. So Prakriti and Purusha are altogether 
different. It is true that the activity of Prakriti 
dewnds upon the existence of Purusha. 

^ But how Purusha can influence Prakriti is 
inscrutable. Neither the Sankhya nor the Gita 
has been able to shew how an inactive entity 
(Parasha) can move another entity (Prakriti) to 
action. It should always be remembered that 
Parusha^s influence is never actively exerted 
( c 

Kri«|ina has, in many places, used such 
expressions as ^ 5|^ (sva Prakriti, my own 
Prakriti, 6 ; IX. 8). Prakriti— my 

Prakriti, VII. 4. 5), (mamikS Prakriti— 


my Prakriti IX, 7), m fl’Rl (waiaa MSyS— 

— my Maya VII, 14). But the mere use of the 
word does not establish a ml intrliisio 

relation. 


( d ) 

In one place Krishna says ^ . 

“The MahaUBrahmn Brahman (i. e. Praknti) 
is my womb ; in that I place the germ ; liience 
comes out the birth of all beings, 0 Bharata. Of 
the forms (i. e., embodied beings) arising in all the 
wombs, the }fah it-Dt'ihnrfi is their womb and 
I their general! ug Kaih»*i’' .MV' 3,4, 

Here God and Prakriti are sharply distinguished ; 
one is different from the other. One is Father 
and the other Mother. 

This dualism cannot be metaphorioally explained 
to be monistic. It was and is the Sankhya view 
which has been accepted by the author of the 
Gita. 


( e ) 

In another place Krishna says 

At the end of a Kalpa (i. e., world age) all 
beings enter into my Prakriti ( ) 

IX, 7. 

Here it may be noted that the liberated persons 
enter into God (IX. 54 ; XVI II. 55) whereas at 
the end of a Kalpa, all I- ir'C' On* are not liberated 
enter into Prakriti. N-,. - -h i? iiy Purusha and 
Prakriti are distinguished in IX. 7. 

( f ) 

In another place he says 

Under Me as supervisor, Prakriti sends forth 
the moving and the unmoving (i. e. everything) 
LY, 10. 

Here also Prakriti and Purusha are sharply 
distinguished. 

The supervisor must be different from what he 
supervises. One aspect of God cannot supervise 
another aspect of His. For example, God is both 
Jnanam and Sivam. we cannot say that God as 
Jnanam, is supervisor ot God as Sivam or 
vice versa. 

( g ) 

The following verses describe the relation 

between God and the universe . 

Know that from me are the existences having 
the nature of Sattva, Rajas and Tainas. 1. am not 
in them m ^) : but they are m Me. 

VII. 12. Bewildered hy^ the natures of these 
qualities the whole univ^se knows not me 
who am above these ( and am un- 
changeable, VII, 13. , , . 

The meaning is that the whole universe is 
evolved out of Prakriti through the infiuenqe of 
God. The Universe is therefore said to be in God. 
But as there is no organic relation between God 
and Pi^riti, it is said that God , is not in Prakriti 
or in the * evolution of Prakriti. In verse 13, it is 
said that God is above or higher than Prakriti 
which means that God and Pakriti are different* 

( h ) 

The idea expressed io the above verses is 
further developed in the following verses 

‘‘By me, the unmanifest, the whole univwM is 
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lied. All entities dwell in me ; but I do 
ot dwell in them. ) IX. L “yet 

bese entities are not in Me \ 

>00 my dmne Yoga. ,My self, though support and 
ource of these entities, lives not in the these 

mtities ( ^ ^ ) IX, 6. 

The universe is evolved out of Prakriti. But it 
s evolved thjough a mysterious influence of God. 
[t is therefore said that the universe is in, or 
ives in or is established in God. For the same 
*eason it is also said that God is the source and 
mpport of the universe. But from tliis people 
nay erroneously conclude that Prakriti is organ!- 
•ally related to God. To dispel this notion the 
3ita adds these three sentences:— 

(i) God does not dwell in the universe ( ^ ^5 

) IX, 4. 

(ii) . These entities do not dwell in God ( ^ ^ 
RrWTT ) IX. 5. 

(iii) God’s own self lives not in the universe, 

[ W ^ ) IX, 5. 

If it were said that these expressions simply mean 
that God is not attached to the universe, our 
reply would be that even that interpretation would 
prove dualism. The question of attaclimcnt or 
non-attachment can arise only when there are 
dual or plural entities. 

Had Prakrit, i and Parusha been oraranically 
related, it would have been said that God is in 
the universe and the universe is in God. It is a 
definite principle of the Gita that ‘to he united 
with God’ or ‘to be God’ means “to pass beyond 
the qualities of Prakrili.” 

“Passing bevond the Gunas he becomes fit for 
Brab man-hood.” IXVI, 26). 

This means that in Brahman or in the state 
of Brahman, there are qualities of Prakriti, i. e., 
Prakriti is outside Brahman. 

Discussing all these passages we arrive at the 
conclusion that Prakriti and God are diflerent 
entities- that Prakriti is not an aspect of God and 
that they are cot organically related. 

(iii) 

LllttUlATION 

According to our author Liberation , as described 
in the Gil^ is to live in “iiuchang'M^'lo conscious 
eternal being of Purushottama'' (li. 211 > 

It is doubtful wnether conciousness, ‘.as we 
understand it, can be attributed to the Self and 
God of the Gita. It implies change ; it 
involves memory, sensations, perception and 
conception of the Western philosophy and 
mams, Buddhi, Ahankara, ceianU etc. of 
Indian philosophy. All these belong to 
Prakriti iVIl. 4 ; XIU. 6 etc.) and cannot be 
attribnted tb Porusha or the Self Even our author 
hu b^n constrained to admit that this consciousness 
“is some^ing very different from our mind con- 
Bcionsnesa to which alone we are aoonstomed to 
give that name” ih 831. 


About the personality of the liberated Self, our 
author wrlteS’- 

“Mark that nowhere In the Gita is there any 
indication that dissolution of the individual spirit 

tual being into absolute Brahman is the 

trne meaning or condition of immortality” (ii. 241, 
foot-note). 

Our reply is:— 

(1) At least there are two or three passages 
which indicate that the liberated self is merged 
in God. The following are the passages : 

(a) 

“By exclusive devotion to Me” says the Bha- 
gavan, “0 Arjuna, I may thus be known and seen 
in essence and entered ( 0 Parantapa. 

Xll 54. 

(b) 

“Bv devotion he knoweth, in essanoe, who and 
what 1 am” says the Bhagavan, “and having thus 
known me in essence, he forthwith enters into 
( into That i. e., Me or God). XVlll, 65. 

(c) 

In V nr, iritis said that passion-free ascetics 
enter into ) Ak.shara. 

In tlie three passsges it is said that the Self 
enters into Gol. The Self first knows God. then 
sees hiin and then enteA's into Him. Soul’s entering 
into Brahman meHtis 'iosing its separate personality 
and becoming merged in Brahman and becoming 
Brahman.’ 

This is not a nev\ idea: it is borrowed from the 
Tlpanishads. To the Prasna (V^D and Mundaka 
Upanishad (iii 2. 8l it is said that that the liberated 
Self is meigsd in Brahman leaving behind him 
name and form as rivers are merged in the 
ocean. 

(2) The word Brhina-Nirmrutm (ii. 32 ; Y. 
24—26) which is the goal of the liberated Self may 
mean extincticn in Brahman. 

( 2 ) To prove personal immoratality, our author 
cites three examples. The first is the passage 
' inayi nh '■.iW/vu-sf” (Xll. 8). which means “will 
live in luv.” li may mean either personal or 
impersonal imniortality, or it may mean a condi- 
tion before final liberation. His second example 
is "Parom dhanin*. This plmise occurs in four 
places (VIH. 21 ; X. 12; XI, 38: XY, 6) and means 
“Supreme abode.” This supreme abode is really 
tlie noumenal world where the sun, the moon and 
fire do not lighten (XV. 6). So this phrase does 
not mean that the liberated Self resides there as a 
conscious being. It may mean impersonal or super- 
persontal existence or it may mean ‘existence as 
Brahman’. His third passage is the phr se 
munayah sarve from which he infers that all the 
sages sliil exist. The whole passage is 

“I will again proclaim the supreme know- 
ledge, the beat of knowledges which ail the sages 

(S^: ^3^) having known haVe gone hence to supreme 
perfection” XIY, 1. 

Here nothiog is said about continued personal 
existence. “Supreme— Perfection” does not neces- 
scuily mean conscious existence. 
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two bulky volumes. Tbope^we 24 
first volume aud 23 m the aeogad. , 
chapters the author has discsuased ril the «wettttai 
points of the Gita. ^ ^ 

find these volumes delightful and illuminatmg. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF HARSHi 

Bt a D. CHATTBRJEE, M. a. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Epigraphy^ Lucknow University 


the hisUu-v of Lidia for the peiiod following the 
1 doolirio I)f the imperial Guptas and associated 
witli the rise of the later Guptas, the Maukharis. 
and of the house of ITaislia, roughly the period of 
one century from A. D. to GOO A. D. still 
bristles with problems and dimculties that remain 
to be solved. A solution was attempted on a 
cxunprehensivc scale in a series of articles enntnbuted 
to tiie Jmmas of ike Hemal Asiam hv 

the late Dr. A. F. R. Hoeiiile under nii. . n.u.m 
P roblems of Ancient Indian History.’ A d.;. .i— -w. 
of these problems has been recently revived in one 
of the Appendices of Dr. Radhakumud 
Haxsha pubUsbcd in. the Rulers of In. hi. s. ri-s 
under Uie designation of Calcutta University 
Re^ei-ship Lectures, 1925, and the .comments on 
that Appendix by Mr, R. D. Banerji in t\iQ Jourml 
of ike Behar and Orissa Research Society, for 
June 1928 and in the Modem Review for August, 
1928’ Mr. Banerji credits Dr, Mookerji ‘ wuth his 
usual chai-ming style, and . attractive inode ot 
pi-osentation for which he is notod.” iModem 
Mtnew) I Avish the same could be said of Mr, 

Banerii’s style. , ,, i i ^ r 

In his ti'catment of the general history of the 

sixth uiinhiiv A. p. in his ApiK udix to Harsha, 
Dr Miiokerji lias substaiitialiy toUowed the Imes so 
fully elaboiatod by Hoemle, after whom he has 
nmposed the fnlInviTvr positions on which an 
An -liaeologist I • 1. ■ '1 ■ B i ■ ■ ■ » i ■ should have thrown 
more light : ^ 

(1) ‘Was the Malava empire under yiis.Hlli>mii.in 
(A. D. 533-83 drea) and his son Sd^itya ic. .5w3— 
606 A. D.) a reaUty ?’ Mr. Banmibv his silence 
(if if and /. B. 0. R. SJ may be taken to ageee 
to this prv.pusiticn. If so, I fml to imdcrstad how 
he can’t Inltow Hocrole (and .Dr, M'.mL ni) m Ito ir 
statement tliat Queen Yasovati, wil-* ul I raMuikai-a- 
vai'dhanii. might be taken to be a daughter of 
Yasodliarmun. The grounds for the statome^ are 
explained fully in the. article of Hoemle m J. R, A. 
S 1903. and also m Harsha (pp. .60-61.) The 
staiemeni is a mere conjecture, and is present^ 
as such, and inay be Tejoot^ , in favour of a 
suiierior tJieory or hypothesis, it is to pe under- 
stood on the basis of the ioU'iwuig yix., 

(a) Prabhakara waged a war with Main ' j jiI"! won 
it [HarsfiacharUa, 101]; (b) this war must have 
been waged agai^ Sd^tya, then rul^ of MalaTO 


been waged agaiimt> ouBwiiiya, uiuu w Aumava, 
(c) acootwDg to Baha, “Yasovatii’s brdthet presented 


his son Bhandi, a boy of about 8 . yea^ of to 

serve the young ramies, 

sons of Piabliakara. In another nto [H.t. 87 J, 
Rana refers to Marsha’s favmmte, toc|ourf ttie 
king of Malawa,” sitting, behind him, 
context it appears that it mos* mean Bha^V ThiM 
the inference is .(lithat.Bhmi ^ 

attend on the iirmces of anothei t^irt, to) ttot^he 

was tho son of too th^ , 1 ™, 

this king from his date, should be no omei tii^ 
SilMityaof Malava and < 4 ) tlmt he was for^ to 
part with liis young son as a bostoro for def^. 
in the first Malva war by 1 ^ 

putation of princes to foreim con Is *‘eius m those 
(hivs to have been a usual condition ''^tuch. tto 
TCtor wotodlike to impose npon. his vanq^^ 
foe That is why a political sigiiiboance a^hra 
to the following statement made by 1 rabh^ra 

later in X-Xc/MciVn ; “I .have appomt(^ to 

wait upon your highnesses ( 1 . e., his sems, l^iy^' 
and Harslia) the brothers Kumaoap:^ .'^1 
“ptTsons of thc .Malwa bng” 

Buppoito these mferencies by saying . 
name shows, she must have been a 
the Malwa emperor ^asocLiarrnan-Yikraim^^ 
Wemay (iompare also such 

brotiiers and ^sisters as HartJugiipU mia 
Harsliagnpta, Mahasenagupte and 
in vogue at thit time. La‘=»tly, th^m w 
a D^^e ir- ll>n>knhn,,hi descinbmg Yaso- 

vatf as being descended tma tow^ig kmgs 
(134). . ^ . . , 

(2) ‘The title being given ^ 

Yasodliarman,’ Mr. Banerji knows itois due to the 
Ramin rangud but ho condemns . 

ac'curate” (if i?.) l)ecause it does not suit h^ own 
tiie^. I do not know if it is stated anywhere m 
Harsha tfmt ihe title. ihCi'igmpliK*. 

(3) ‘Tli.^ Maiikliiins being not rulers of 

This is a iiriW*i'‘<itioii wliicli i^ wTongly attributed 
to Dr M-'«'keni i.lf R^ l»y a d^rgroe of carelessness 
which Mi.iii.'time L-haructoriMes Mr. 
footnote to p. 16 of Harslw. Dr. 
to the arguments of scholars who hold the 
Maukharis ciould not be takm as rulera of Kan^. 
For tho flaws or oramissions, rf any, m those aiwtt- 
ments, Dr. is not TgsponBllfe . Those 

Banorii should fasten . on V A. ^ 

disousaed this view in J. £ ,A. S., 1908, pp. 
771-73. 
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, (4) f he eoniiexioa of m Ajanta painting 'Vrith 
the liietprioal exchange of letterH between an Indian 
tod a Persian king.' Dr. Mookerji’s statement on 
tMs silbiect is extremely gnai-ded: ‘a painting in 
One ctf uie (iav^ at Ajanta points to this 
fact (viz., excliange of letters and presents between 
Khoom il tmd Pulakesin 11) in showing the presen- 
la ti- in ^>f a letter fi-uin a Persian to an Indian King’. 
iljfv.'tha p. 35). Mr. Banerii need not so proudly 
liiii-iide his knowledge of Fouoher’s findings on a 
subject tjhf R) on which a contrary opinion has 
been long ^Id and is still expressed in the fouith 
edition or V. A. Smith’s E(wly History as revised 
by Edwards. Even Fouehei* admits that tlie painting 
in gnestion shows that “the king gives an audioto^^ 
to foreign mercluyits who, moreover, seem to bring 
him presents rather tlian merchandise,” and that, 
owing to the (xmtinuation of tlie painting being lost, 
“it is possible that we shall never know what it 
was all about” [Journal of the Hydrrabad Andtaeo- 
logieal Survey, 1919—20, p. 79] He also recognises 
that the Ajanta paintings do “represent people 
dressed in Persian wstumo” and tries to explain 
tlie knowledge of this dress sliown by the artists 
at Ajanta by “its nearness to the Western eeast of 
India.” Nor does he deny that another jjainting 
does repi'esent the landing of SLmhala in Ceylon 
and his conquest of the island, though the painting 
III. I. vt of the Divyavadana vipon which 
Hi.- M dui ' )|ii ' I, bases its histoiy of that event. 
Yet it is not possible to demur to the general 
Iiosition taken up by Foucher with refemice 
to tlie interpretation of the Ajanata paintings 
that they are not meant to depied directly any 
secular or hjstorical events hut only the (weiits 
(jonnected with the Buddha in his previous 

or last lives. Historian, liowcver, has to refer 
to all supp>'^iii"ii> or theories held on the topics 
lie deals v ith. he must clearly state them 

as^ such. A dillerence of opinion on an unsettoled 
iioiiit and an opinion that is guardedly expressed 
(as in the sentence of Bars ha (j noted above) should 
not trouble even the most cjirping critic. 

(5) ‘The expansion of the Gurjaras southwards 
was checked by Pulakesin 11 whose suzenainty they 
ac(;epted’ (p. 41 of Harsha). Mr. Banerji asks 
[M. RJ ‘Can Prof. Mookerji prove that the statement 
in the Aihole iiis.-riiitiitn is sufficient to prove this 
subjugation of ili'- Cmj.M.i-. of Broach to the 
Chalukyas of Hid.! mi/’ Banerji finds no differ- 
ence^ between acceptance of ‘suzerainty’ and out-and- 
out ‘sulijug.itiiin,’ and as to the rest, he should find 
an answer in the passage in the Aihole inscription 
of Pulakesin II, stating how “subdued by his splen- 
dour, the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras became, 
as it were, teachers of how feudatories, suMued by 
force, ought to behav.*" (Thr^h t p. ,30, fn. 2). 

(6) ‘The Hindu p--litji-al ^y^tem did not favour 
much centralised control but believed inoie in decen- 
trali.sation and lu-.ul .iut"ii"iM.v’ (p. 4B of Harsha). 
“Tliis favourite '."nuiidnim" i.l/. Rj of Prof. Mookli- 
erji does not c-jiMm-uiiJ iisi'lf r«,i Mr. R. D, Baneiii. 
Hut Prof. Mookheiji lias at least sought to siippoH 
ff m an elaborate tiv^itise approved for the Clarendon 
Press by V., A. Smith and Dr. A. B. Keith. May 
I also m this connexion ref6r Mr. R. D. Banerji to 

pages of Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity dealing 
^tli paura and Janayada assemblies and other 
loc^ self^ovoring iUhtitiitiorH of Hindu India ? 

(7^ ‘DGhasenagupta desci-ibed as kigg_of Malwa 


t5ana’ 


loasenagupta aesci-ibea as xiw oi JOaiwa 
(p, 63 of Harsha), Mr. ^ D. Banerji 


pounces upon this sonteneo and pronouno^ that a 
king named Maliasenagiinta is not mentioned in the 
Har’ilnirharifa (M. RJ- May 1 call his attentioD to 
p. ")3 III tlic satne work Vrhero the identifioatioa of 
Miiliiis.-n.igiipu IS fully discussed On the liosis of 
the statements of Bana ? Why should Mr. Banerji 
pick out a senteiKO occuiTing Igter in a Table and 
omit tlie earlier ex plamiti- ms mi the subject? 

(8) ‘The extent of Miiukliiiri J-iminimi as indi- 

cated by the localitlv‘s of Mutikliari inscriptions* 
l)i‘. Miiokerji shows that the Deo-Baianark inserrip- 
tion (ooeuring on a pUlar in the entrancoliaLl of a 
temple in a village near Arrah) oontiriTLs an oai-liei* 
gi*ant of a Maukhari king in that locality wiibrli 
must, therefore, be understood as being within his 
dominion. Mr. Banerji objects to this kind of 
i-uiKmiiiiu (M. RJ on ground.^ best known to him- 
self. Is not the i^xti-iit of As-uka’s empit'^ iid-Treil 
from the locxilitie-: cf Ins odi' t.s ? His objection to 
the Asirgarh Seal being used for thi.s. argument is 
more reasonable, because the evidencxi of a portable 
seal is more illusory. But it must be c->ousidt‘ixd 
(1* that this seal was part of a o.«|ipt.'i-pliiti.' grant 
not found, tand not so portable a*- -in seal 

like that of Harslia (•!■ Hli.ijskaja nn.-nininod by Mr. 
Banerji, (2) that the Im'mImv ot tlie seal was not far 
removed from the •■.in-jui'sis j»f Sarvavarman’a 

pii‘il -^surs. viz., thos-‘ i»l Isvanivann/uj upto Dbara, 

Vmilliy.i ami Raivataka tOiimrl hills in, pursuit of 
tlie Andhras and of Isuimvarinan a(hio^^^g victories 
over the Aii'llir.i''.uid SuJikas [pp. 54—55 of Harsha]. 
As usual, Mr. Ikiiierji ignonea the earlier and the 
fuller explanations and picks out for attack ieoiated 
and later statements pr- ’.ii.msly justifiod. Both 
these inscriptions, in iipli- .uiuu tlie localilic« of the 
grants of kings, certainly mdicate the limits of 
their dominion. 

(9) In the then prevailing system of adminis- 
tration, “the Vis lyapat is had their head-quarters in 
the adhisthamis or civil sUtions in which were 
loaited their own adhikarawis^ their offices or courts. 
Am in ' liriil'.n .-.ii ..ne ot the Basarh steals 
:..i. . I.. i|.. .ii.iii. 1 .’fh'eof Vaisali (Vaisalyadhis- 
iii III i.|iiii. If iiM I « //.i» ‘/i.f. pp. 196-107), Inspite of 
this rcpe^ited mention that the term adJnkmana 
signifies ‘office’, Mr. R. D. Banerji i-oiiun tenting on 
that very page excitedly proclaims to tlie world— 
“It never occuri-ed to the leni’iied professor that 
the term Adhiknrntnt means an office!” {M. RJ 

(10) “KumaiMm.ity.i, lit, coimsellor for a princ©”- 
Ularsha, p. Bm;|. 3his simple sfidement has led, 
Mr. Banerji to cite the Arcliaeokc’i. al l?i.‘pv)i*t fur 

1903-4 (ii. R.) winch points out, Hliiig lo him. 

“four classes of ranks of Kumaramatyas'', viz., Uiose 
''equal in rank/' to (1) the eiii]>.:avor, (2 the heir- 
apparent (3) “yoimger princes’ and (4) tliose of the 
“ordinary low^est rank”. lu my humble opinion 
tliis oxiilanatiiin is extremely d.iubtrul. On the face 
of it no officer, however high, can ever _ have a 
rank equal to tliat of an emperpr. Prof. Mookerjee 
seems to me to be epute liglit m taking Kumara- 
matua as a general tci*m for an officer, and takirm 
the woi^d padvt/a to /odicate merely , his Kn-ii« ul.o- 
status and association, whether he is attacked to 
file emiieror or to th© Yuvaraja (Yu>iii.ji.M-idi> a). I 
may give some dJustratiuns taken Ir'.'in IbnAa on 
the point. 1 should like to diaw Mr. Banerji’s 
attentioii to the foUowiiig note of tlie editor, Sir John 
Marshall, in the same Ai*chaGological Sui-yey Report 
he cites: “Dr. Vogel takes Ynf/iqjiiyadiyakumnni- 
matya as a Tatpurusa compound in which th© first 
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^lember ti^kos the ptaae d'ljhejreiiitive oaee^ and 
btoskih'v?: The muustai^' 0 ^ Highness the 
Ynvai'ajii.” : ' . 

(11) “The toi’ih Dmhgikfi for a c*jt.v-Mm/jristrate' 
(hhrshn. ]). 109). Inst-ead of askin^^ruf. Mi-okerii “to 
hike til' ■ :a»uW 0 of consulting tiielEnglish tmiLsMon 
ot the tiojaiarangmi for ffie coiTeot meaning of the 
(inuigam Saoski-it” (if. E) a iii.'nning whi.-], 
has beoji wrongly given by Fleet also. iriMf. Mrin«*rji\s 
■>l|inioti. juay J in all hnmilily tisk Mr. Banerii to 
j.iK'* the tA)i,ibjr of consnlliiig the St. JVtor^ieiv 
fht'tonary wliivli q notes the very passiige of the 
EaiiitamuffuH in wliicli the word dranga 
but fy;:pLiuiN the word to mean a ‘town’ and not a 
eouiidary’. 

il2) In his Hai\>ika Dr. Mookovji has included 
a ivote on ‘the .Art of the Age', 'of the GnpUi Affe\ 
Mi\ Ihiierji “emmot understand wJiat business Jh-of. 
Mookeiji has to i/i(r().hi <'0 this topic in a l»o(>k on 
Mmma (M. MX Yes,- he cannot uiidei-stand it 
bot^ause lie cannot understand thediflerence between 
Ibe art of the (jriijha Age’ and ‘Ciunta Art'. 

, 1 a) For the stand ju.M'nt of art history the two 
reigns ot Iki-sha, and Puiakesui II have generally 
P . Gui>ta period, a iiosition 
justified by the fact of the actual porsislenco of 
pupta cultui'e . (Dr. A. Iv, Cooniaraswainy in his 
iatest work, Hutprg of Imlian and Indonesian Arf, 
p. 1 . 1 hope Mr. Banerji accepts Dr. thioiuanis- 
wamy as mi authiirity not inferior to his favourite 
autliority, Dr. (Sfliss) hramnsch. 

• same work of Dr. Oooniaswamy are 

mcluded as^ examples of Ouphi Art, or ‘more 

n ^ ^'criod, m^m 

A. D . Bie folk^WJl|g;~-■ 

(^^ ml® (bP. 75-77-2h,) 

(ii).Af. Flura Caves (p, 77, /h.) inspite of Mr. 

i’l-of. Mooterji is not. .-ishamecl 
Ai-t ® Bmhminicul 

Dmwi teuiiilc at Ailiole” 

llial, I im Moakerji includes these v.-illiin the 
Bphert of mfluencc of Gupta Ai-t!’' tJ/. AG As 
I'^rds the sphere of influence of Gupta AG” let 
him undcretancl ite fulJe.st extent from the followinK 

(iimi'.'."'!,®. “The influemte of 

uipla Alt j^'as felt not only lliiTiijghowt India 
and t.L,\]t.n but far beyond th- ■■ nliii.s of India 
pioper, surviving to the present da> ' [//. p. 72 ]. 


On tlie subJoot of Ajanta, Dr. Mooketji writes; 
'‘Some of the bast ejcampjos of both soulptiire aiui 
paintiag /or th>e period m-e seen at * (p. HU 

ot Ilnrsha). Nowhere his ho descntiea Atlanta im 
as (binni art. Yet Mr. J^anorfi delivers Mmself ol 
tiie following delilKUMie coinraent“^*'Prof. MooktMii 
is also not aware of the fact that Ajmita lia^ tin 
connection with Gupta art! (if. M.) May I in tin 
connexion premit to Mr. Biinenf the foilowung 
wnclusious of some art critics of more authority 
than he ? 

(1) “The epoch from the bcgingiiig of the fourth 
to the end of the eighth centmy A. D. *'.f';. '«dH bo 
most fitly summarised ar-hitc--iiii.ill\ by a dkeription 
of the rock-cut Vi haras and Cliaitya houses 
of Ajanta.” | Havell, Aneimt and Medkevaf 
Architecture of Imlii. p. .131) J. 

(2) “Ajiarf; from temple areliitectuit^ the ai^t of 
the Gupta ueriod is illustrakKl by some of the earlier 
halls aud cliajjels of the splendid abbey of Ajaiila, 
one of the great universities of the time.” [mvolJ, 
xirmn Mule, p. 181J 

(3) “Among the most interesting m. liiif* (m d 
munumcnt.s or the Gupta pericnl is the so-«i[!e<l 
Vi>.liv.iktinmi (.liaitya House at FlJora.” [Ib, p. 185.] 

^ (D "The paintings in Vihaias I and 11 (c. G()0- 
6.50 A. D.) at .Ajmita are liardly to be distiiigiiislied 
in style from those of tJic (iiipta period strictly 
defined as such” f Coomaroswamy, History of Indian 
and lndpnesuin Art, p. 99J 

(5)^ “Of flat-rooffxl tenijiles of the Guiita period 
there is an inforesling example in tlie Dcdddian 
kriowm as the lad Khaivs temivio* at Ailude in the 
Bijapur Dislrit!!” 10. C. Gaiigoly, Indian Archi- 
iecture, p. 14.] 

■Prof. Mookerji says “In the GujUa period were 
also developed wiiat are called the Mudras (Harsha 
p. IGi). Therofony Mr. R. 1), Banerji must remind 
liim that the Mudras are to be found in the earliest 
Gandliara sculptures (M. M. f'l In his opinion 
there is no difterenee between origins and subse» 
(pient developmmts ! 

Prof. Mookerji \vrites (Harsha, p. 16:’.) : “Besides 
Sarnath, some of tlie best examples of the Gujihi 
s^ulpture^ are being brouglit to light at Nalanda,” 
Mr. Banerji, not secang this passage on. the same 
}>age lie coniments on, must pass the following 
verdict : 'ITp-to-daU? know-ledge on the subitV 3 t was 
evidently md considered nc.^ccssary by the learned 
author of tliis book and therefore he does n-itkiuiu 
?;r discovoK^d Gupta art of Nulmda:" 

(ili. M) 




Camposite (Mture of fieng^al 

In concluding his sories of illuminating 
studies on ‘Tbo Culture Products of Bengal,* 
Mr. Rames Basu has Ibis whole 3orae counsel 
for the Bengalis in Tim Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly (Sravan, 1835, B. S): 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Mm. HuapMsacl 
Sastri and Deshbsndhn Chittarnanjan Di'* 
alike to deplore, with Kreat truth that the Bengalis 
seemed to be the mo5t self-forgetful race of India. 
It is surely obvious that in order to be true to 
any ideal, whether of Aryan of Semitic origin, 
they must first of all be true to themselves. If 
Bcng[al will but shake off her habit of oblivion 
nothing can prevent her attaining to the height 
of her inherent Genius. If both Communities 
get back to, and take their stand on their original 
Truth, they will there find on cause for differences 
or quarrels, for as our Ilindu-cam-Muslim devotees 
of the middle ages pointed out, there is no 

difference between Ram ami Rahim, The Muslim 
iioet, Firdausi, has also freely acknowledged. 

Whoe’er shall read the Indian’s book will find 
Both pleasure and enlightenment of mind. 

Nor is there anything in their precept-day 
outlook which need keep these two sister- 
communities asunder. The wealth of symbolism 
which is the outstanding cultural achievement of 
the Hindu mind, may continue to be freely availed 
of by the Muslim, as it has been in the past, to 
enrich his own literary and artistic output ; while 
the sense of brotherhood which is the crowning 
glory of Islam, can well serve as a much-needed 
example to the separatist Hindu. It is indeed a 
pity that, instead of their respective cultural 
i'i'iiiiriioniH being used for mutual help and 
uplift, they should be allowed to be exploited by 
self-seekers to further their own ends by promot- 
ipg artificial antagonisms. 

I The Quran says : Qod has yranUd to every 
I'ffittk a mophet in iie oum tongue. Both Hindu 
I 'M'l Mublim will find Prophets who have spoken 
their conmmon langiwge, Bengali,— from 
t tvammohan Roy down to Rabindranath,— to whom 
I Cloth can and do look up for inspiration and 
oudanoe on the path of loving service to their 
ommon motherland. If but Hindu, Movlem and 
hnstian of Bengal would join hands, this 
piigmficent composite culture of their Province, 
J'ltn it8_efxquiaite blend of Oriental and Occidental, 
^c’yan, Dravidianand M.ingolian, V^-dio, Buddhistic, 
smmic and Gbristkn factors, could well show 
pejway to the latger synthesis of Greater India 
Pat 18 yet to come. 


Peace has had a War Basis 

ne Madras Ckrisiian College Magaxine 
wiiting editorially on the Renanciation of 
War, which is so much being talked of, 
makes this thoughtful observation: 

It is significant that for the ti.me in history 
first-rate world powers have under disonssion the 
possibility of renouncing war as a means for the 
settlement of international differences. Whatever 
may be the claims that are made for in taxational 
law and policy, it is fairly apparent that for a long 
time the entire structure of international relationship 
has been resting on a war basis. The pursuasioa of 
the diplomat has depended to a large extent on the 
force in whose name he speaks. ^ The ability to 
negotiate favourable understandings is too often and 
too unduly influenctd by military or naval power. 
Even peace itself has had a war basis, and nati^ons 
have deluded themselves into thinking that the best 
way to preserve peace was to be armed to th« teeth 
for war. At last the world is beginning to under- 
stand that armies and navies are not peace instru- 
ments. It used to be thought that they were built 
and maintained to meet the requirements of war ; 
now we begin to see that wars sooner or later have 
to be made to meet the requirements of military 
forces. Even international law has allowed mili- 
tarism to grow and flourish under its benign wk. 


Hermitages— the Spring-head 
of Indian CiYilization 

In an enumeration of ‘The Gifts of Aryans 
to India, in The Hmdustan Eemeto, 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar, C. I. E. places 
“the institution of hermitages, which were 
distinct alike from the city universities and 
ceiebato monasteries of Ghristian Burope,'* 
at the top of them ail, lofty spirituality, the 
spirit of systematising every branoh of 
thought^ ordered imagination in literary 
or artistic creation, the grading of people 
into matually exclusiye castes, and honour 
to woman while rejecting matriiUfchy and 
polyandry. Says Prof. Sarkar : 

The most powerful and most beneficent factor of 
Aryan influence consisted in the hermitages of the 
Rishis^ which grew up in what is popularly called 
the epic age, %. e., after the Aryans had aavanced 
to the fertile Gangetio Yalley and estabimbod large 
and rich kingdoms, with crowded cities and magni- 
fioent oourts, and peace and leisure for the pormla- 
tion. 
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The hermits or JHshia vho lived ia these forest- 
homes (iapovans) vere not lonely reduses or celi- 
bate anchorites cnt off from the society of women 
and the family. They fmnned family gronps« 
livinsr with their wives and diildren. but not 
pursuini^ wealth or fame or material advancement 
like ordinary hoDseholders. All their attention was 
devoted to the mnotice of virtue and the cultivation 
of knowledfEe. Thus they lived in the world, but 
w'ere not of it They had frequent touch with the 
cities and the royal court by means of respectful 
invitations to the domestic ceremonies of the Kings 
and rich men, and the visits made by the latter to 
these hermitages in the spirit of pilgrimage. Their 
pupils included their own children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, 
shared their toils, studied under them, and served 
them like their own sons. Then, when their 
education was completed, they would bow down 
to their guru, pay their thanks-offering {dakshina), 
and come to the busy world to take their places 
among the men of action. 

Thus, the ancient Hindu University, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe distance 
from the noisy luxurious capitals and gave the 
purest form of physical, intellectual and moral 
culture possible in any age, if we leave out natural 
science and mechanics. Learning was developed 
by the JRiskis, who were maintained in learned 
leisure partly by their pupils’ foraging in the 
ownerless woods and fields of that age and partly 
by the gifts of Kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were as effectual for the 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of serious 
literature as the cathedrals of medisoval Europe, 
but without the unnatural monachiam of the latter. 

Lecky remarks about the celibate clergy of the 
Catholic world : The effect of the mortification 
of the domestic affections upon the general 
character was probably very pernicious. In Pro- 
testant countries, where the marriage of the clergy 
is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been pioductivo 
of the greatest and most unequivocal benefits. 
Nowhere does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those 
gentle clerical households which stnd our land, 
constituting^ as Coleridge said, ‘the one idyl of 
modem life,’ the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest 
village* -Among the Catholic priesthood, on the 
other hand, where the vow of celibacy is faithfully 
observed, a character of a different type is formed, 
which with very grave and deadly faults combines 
some of the noblest excellences to which humanity 
can attain, iffutory of European Morals cabinet 
ed., ii. 137. ^4 335). This evil was avoided in 
ancient India. 

The Brahmins of old enjoyed popular venera- 
tion and social supremacy, but they used their 
influence and prestige solely for me promotion 
of learning and religion, and not for enriching 
themselves or gratifying their passions. The 
nation as a whole benefited by this arrangement. 
But it was possible only in a purely Hindu State, 
withont a deiiSe population and with science and 
technical arts In a simple undeveloped condition. 

In the of these sylvan retreats were 

devdoped our systems of philosophy, ethics, 
theology and even Several branches of literature 
proper. Witness the vivid scene of the discussion 


of political s(4enoe. and morality in the Nidmish 
forest as described in the Mahabnarat 

Herein lay the true Bpring-head of the andient 
civilisation of the Hindus, and this we owe entirely 
to the Indo- Aryans of the earliest or Brahmanic 
age. 


Muslim Contribution to India 

If the Aryan gifts are six. Prof. Sarcar 
enumerates in his estimate of 'Islam in India’ 
in the Prabuddha Bharata, August, ten 
distinct contributions of tbe Moslems to the 
composite culture and national life of India: 

What were the gifts of the Muslim age to 
India *? They were ten : 

( i ) Restoration of touch with the outer world, 
which included the revival of au Indian navy and 
sea-borne trade, both of which had been lost 
since^the decline of the Cholas. 

( ij ) Internal peace over a large part of India, 
especial Iv north of the Vindhyas. 

( iii ) Uniformity secured by the imposition of 
the same type of administration. 

( iv ) Uniformity of social manners and dress 
among the upper classes irrespective of creed. ^ 

( V ) Indo-Saracen art, in which the mediaeval 
Hindu and Chinese schools were blended together. 
Also, a new style of architecture, and the promotion 
of industries of a refined kind ( o. g., shawl, 
inlaying, kinkbab, muslim carpet, etc.). 

(vi) A common lingua franca, called Hindustani 
or Rekhta, and an official prose style (mostly the 
creation of Hindu munshis writing Persian, and 
even borrowed by the Maratha chiinises for their 
own vernacular). 

(vii) Rise of our vernacular literatures, as the 
froits of psace and economic prosperity under the 
empire of Delhi. 

fviii) Monotheistic religious revival and Sufism. 

(ix) Historical literature. 

(x) Improvements in the art of war and 
civilisation in general. 


Development of Indian Numerals 

A. A. Erishnaswami Ayangar, Ksq., H.A. 
L.T., writes thus about ‘TheJ Development of 
tbe Numeral Systems in India’, in the fourth 
instalment of his contributions on "The 
Hindu Arabic Numerals’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, 3xi\y, 

One noteworthy feature of the development of 
the numeral notation in India is its 'progressive 
cxintinuity * and growth-^ne system leading on 
to the next and getting itself absorbed in it, 
imbibing new life partaking the essential principles 



There is nothing like it in the notations df 
other nations for examples, there is hardly gpy 
point in common between the earlier Attic nota- 
tion and the later Greek alphabetic notation, 
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of the old and the new. We have seen how the 
iterative and fkddittYe notation of the Ehaixx^ti 
namezals lent as it were its first four symbols 
to the Brahmi notation and got merged in it. 
Aimin. the Brahmi mumerals did not advance 
farther than a few hundreds, since the word- 
numeration developed alongside of it with the 
plaoe^valne principle and arrested the growth of 
the non-positional notation Otherwise, we should 
%ave had, even in ludio. a kind ef extension 
of the nOn-positional notation with a periodic 
prinoiple corresponding to that of the alpha- 
betic^ notation of the Greeks with the dashes 
and dots lor numbers greater thau 1,000. witness 
also the two-fold alphabetic notation, one before the 
invention of the decimal notation and another 
after it utilizing tne positional principle and the 
zero. There has been also similarly a two-fold 
word-numeral notation, one non-positional and the 
other positional distinguished by the way in which 
the Dwandawa compounds (containing the numeral 
names) were dissolved, the one by ‘or’ and the 
other by ‘and’, the latter presupposing the exist- 
ence of the decimal notation {vide Buhler^s Indian 
Palaeography) 


Teaching a Deaf Child to Speak 

Mr T. G Nawathe, a specialist in the 
Education of the deaf, writes on the above 
subject in The Pf'ogress of Education^ July. 

After the establishment of deafness is announced 
forever, the child, if found speechless, may better 
be brought to the teacher of the deaf at the age 
of six or seven. The deaf child is as good mentally 
and physically as his hearing fellows and his 
Will can be operated upon so much so that instruc- 
tion may s ifely be imparted to him orally. 

How this is possible is now to be seen. The 
deaf persons cannot have sound images as the 
gates to receive sound are closed. Bat kind nature 
has applied them with the sense of touch which 
enables them to feel, not exactly the sound itself 
but the vibrations of the sounding bodies. They 
are first asked to imitate to give out voice from 
their mouth, or more correctly from their larynx, 
by seeing the teacher’s mouth open and bringing 
the larynx in action. In the absence of imitation 
on the part of the deaf to put the larynx into 
action, or more accurately into vibrating condition, 
the help of their touch sense is resorted to. The 
reason is that as the ear hears sound sounding of 
bodies if there is a medium like air between the 
sounding body and the ear, so in the case of the deaf 
the medium is their touch sense to feel it, not the 
sound as sound but only the vibrations of the 
sounding bodies ; for independent of the sense of 
hearing, sound as sound has no existence m 
natura They are asked to place their hands on 
the teacher’s throat i, e. the sound-emitting place, 
and imitate to produce voice. The imitation at 
once results in giving out vocal sounds as desired 
by the teacher. Thus only iby imitation tae 
vowels and the consonants are (aught and then 
the language teaching is a patient and arduous 
^msk as in the case of child who is taught language 
by his mother in his infancy by way of untiring 
repetitions. 


Of^operaiion in Russia 

Id an informative article in the Welfare 
Mr. Wilfred Wellook M. P, gives an indi- 
cation of the big strides that Russia has 
taken in Co-operation. Besides his experience* 
Mr. Wellock gives figures that tell: 

The principal links in the Co-operative system 
are as follows ; There is first of all a net work 
of rural town and industrial Co-opera^ve ;8oci^ 
ties. Above these in rural areas, are District and 
Regional Unions. Above these again, are the 
unions of the five autonomous ■ republics whim 
make up the Union of Socialist and Soviet Repub- 
lics, while Controsoyus unites the whole lotv and 
also the town and industrial societies. ^ 

There are now rural sOCiefieSt With 

about 60,000 stores : 1,656 town societies, with 
1 51X10 stores : 38 railway worker’s eocieties with 
2.000 stores ; 284 District Unions, and 5 
Unions, There is a rural store for every 2690 
persons, while their total membership is well OV^ 
7,000.000 as against 1,000,000 in 1915, It is 
estimated that more thin one-third of the farm- 
steads in Russia are organised in _ Uq-onerative 
Societies, with a capital of over £30.000,000, half 
of which is borrowed from the State. In 1926 
the total sales of the rural Co-operatives amountea 
to £175.585,000 which is a four-fold increase on 
1924. 

These rural Co-operatives work on very low 
distribution costs, and sell at prices at 10 p, 0.1^ 
than private stores. It is estimated that they thus 
increase th'- MU' h I'-bit: power of the peasantry 
by nearly 1 1 " " •' ' per year, ^ 

The membership of the town Co-operatives 
doubled between 1923 and 1926, being r>rMH).000 at 
the latter date. Their total capital is £50, 000, 000 
and their total sales for 1926 amountea to 
£217, 876, 0(X). It is estimated that these Societies 
gave the workers who are members of them 
£30.000,00 a year in the way of cheaper com- 
modities. , , ^ 

For 1925-26 the gross turnover of the Co-oper- 
ative Societies amounted to C 7 .hi,(; 22 (H> 0 , of which 
t’442i,2!»2'iOD represents retail trade. Of the 
total trade of the country in the year 1926-27 
34 p. c. was done by the State. 44 p.c. by the. Co- 
operative Societies, and only 22 p. c. by private 
traders. 


Dental Education in India 

Dr. J. J. Modi of the Grant Medical 
College Bombay traces the history of the 
past, present and the future of Dental B(iu- 
oation in India in The Indian Dmial Review 
for June. Regarding Dentistry in Ancient 
India we read : 

That Dental Education must have existed^ in 
the long past is certain, for Dentistry flourished in 
India in an efficient condition several thousand 
years ago and it could not have flourished without 
some means of educating people in this art of dental 
relief. 
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Rr^oniinff the position of 
?fa modern times the writer says : 

In the early eighties of the last c^tury thwe 
eame in Bombay an Eoalish Pent ist— one Mr. 
Stephen— who so undertook, to., train pupils to learn 
Dentistiy. He had five pupils. I am told, who on 
fiuiehiDg their training under him, set themselvea 
up in practice, and in their turn also took op pupils 
who in their own turn did the same. Ihus did the 
dental profession grow to its present extent and 
its scandalous state. That state is that the bulk 
(95 p 0 . ) of the Dental profession is composed of 
unqualified men , and it is entirely due to the total 
want of facilities for systematic dental education 
in India, and neglect on the part of the Govern- 
ment to^ s growth of these UD- 

Iqualifieicl men. Tb*' Mrst j-tTi- lal attempt at dental 
^ucation was made by the Government in 1906 by 
establishing the Chair of Dentistry, which I have 
now the honour to occupy, in the Grant Medical 
felleire from 1906 to 1928 is a far civ. and yet the 
Government did nothing moreinihit dn.- in.iu. 
than making piou** promiMeN. The absence of 
facilities for dental tLlu'-atinu in India, for there is 
not one single Dental School and Hospital m this 
country, is a stain on the fair name of the Govern- 
ment. But now thanks to the efforts of Sir Leslie 
Wilson, the Governor of Bombay, and the financial 
help of the Trustees of Sir Cuirimbhoy Ibrahim 
Memorial Fund, that stain will soon be removed, 
for Bombay by the end of this year will have the 
Sir Ourrimbhoy Ibrahim Dental College and Hospital 
—the first full-fledged dental college and hospital 
of India, The opening of this inatitiuion will bo a 
historic event in the history of modern India, for 
through its portals Dentistry will, after a lapse of 
several centuries, officially come back to India, the 
land of its birth. 


Value of Ancient Indian Culture 

The Vfdic Magazine for June publishes 
the illumiuatiDg presidential address of 
Principal T. L. Vaswani at the Karachi 
Youth Conference wherein he puts forth a 
strong plea for the study of Indian culture 
by our youths. In the course of his speech he 
refers to the great Indian mystic Pratap- 
ohaudra Mazoomdar and his expositions of 
the Upanisbadic conceptions and says : 

According to some, Indian culture is perfect 
I do not believe that any culture is final. , I believe 
that human cultures progress as civilizations pro- 
gress. Recoguising that Indian culture is not final, 
I submit in ail humility that Indian culture has a 
great messaure for the modem world. Indian 
culture is permeated with the spirit of a great 
ideal and I want that high spiritual ideal to flow 
again into the life of India and the modern world. 
I remember a little meiaent mentioned by a great 
Indian mystio who went to England many years 
ago. I am not sure if all of you are familiar with 
the name of that great Inoian, Pratap Chandra 
Mazooffldai^ a great lea^ Brahma Sams^. 

He pafsed away mau^ years ago. He was m 


England at the time when /the great sdentiat 

Tyndall was being severely critimsea. hn ni» itol- 
fast address he had said that the time was coming 
when science would see in matter the promise ana 
potency of mind. This was a heresy to many ana 
a number of criticisms appeared against him jn the 
press. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar paid a visit to 
Tyndall, and in the course of his talk the great 
Indian mystic referred to the Belfast address 
the criticism in the papers. Pratap Mazootnaar 
expressed sympathy with . Tyndall and referr^ to 
some of the ancient Dpanishadic . onceptions of the 
relation between matter and mind. Tyndall 
“Your words are a great comfort to me ; the Itgut 
once came from the East ; the light will CTayel 
again from the Eist.” And in all humility I snbmu, 
there Is one domain in which India stilL has 
a message to give to the World, in the domain ot 
objective sciences the West is great, and we must 
sit at the feet of the West to understand more the 
spirit of observation and cxoftnm'^nt.ition. But there 
is another domain in I believe, . I“tlia nja 

a message for the world : to understand the right 
mind of India we must make a study of ancient 
Indian culture. 


French Engineers in Kabul 

We read in the Bulletin of the Iran 
League for July. 

The Afghan Sovereign admirably keeps , the 
balance of power among the European (. on i poll tors 
for bis favours. While the Germans, Daiiaus and 
Russians are so much in evidence, we heard little 
of the French influence in Kabul. Now we under- 
stand that M. Clemenceau, grandson of the famous 
French politiciau, is in Kabul with three Jrench 
engineers. They have been invited by the Afghan 
Government to discuss the improvement of the 
road transport and communications. It is possible 
that they will submit plans of a railway in Afghan- 
istan linking the latter country with India, 


Vices of Heavy Smoking 


The Red Cross for Julv publishes an 
article under the caption ‘The Case, against 
Tobacco : In it we read that excessive smok- 
ing produces may be a symptom as well 
as a cause of mental and physical inferiority. 
We are further told that 


Heavy smoking is undondtedly injurious. The 
neurotic girl, who is an “f»nd-ta-end _ cigarette 
smoker, and who consumes 20 to 50 cigarettes a 
day, may do so because she is already a nenrasthenic 
wreck, but the more she smokcfl. fhe more hetjras- 
thenic does she become, and Rius a vipionr cime 
is created which it is very difflcnit to break. It is 
the naked truth that tobacco is a narogtip MS 02 , 
and that even its moderate nt|o is attended by the 
risk of bocoming a prey to li It has wbli 

said by Professor W. H. Park that “it is not 
consistent with wise counsel to the ^pubhe to 
encourage even the moderate dse of sndi a drug*** 
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the tniblio should he enoourafired to raaiotain standard 
of health %at is independent o( these narcxjtio 
rhsonroes and attempted shortcuts from life strain,— 


Bamayana Belief from PramhaKaa 

Prof,* Dr. Soniti Kutnar Chatterjee ^ives a 
glfnipse of the artistic achievements of Hindus 
in Java in an illustrated article in Rupam 
(JanuarytApril mlmborl About the Rama- 
yana sculptures at Prambanan we read : 

The temple^ group at Pmrabanan in Java is 
a veritable epic in etcno. These nni^rnlfifvnt 
temples dedicated to God the Creator, God the 
Preserver and God the Destroyer and Re<renerator 
and Merciful Teacher, to Brahma, Vishnn and 
Siva, present thp fiaeat ft uit of the earlier Hindu 
culture of Jav<a. Boro-Bndar and Pramhanan 
are twin flowers borne by the transplanted tree 
of Hindu art in Java : twins born with in the 
same period of cultural awakening and self- 
realisation of the ^ race ; and as twins, they show 
agreements, but^ it has i's peculiar individuality 
as well, and this has given rise to the contrast 
between them which irresistibly fixes our 
attention. 

The Ramayana sculptures at Prambanao have 
other appeals than the purely ae'^thetic one. 
They are inestimable doonments of Indian litera- 
ture and mythology. The reliefs amply show that 
the artists followed not so much Valmiki as other 
independent versions of the Rama story. 


Authenticity of Feminine Protraits of 
the Moghul School 

Mr. 0. C. Gangoly oontributes an inter- 
esting article in the same journal in which 
he shows that majority of the farainine 
portraits of the Moghul school are “imaginary 
pictures and are not the record of actual 
likenesses,’’ This fact, of course, does not 
in any way diminish the artistic value of 
the exquisitely beautiful Moghul miniatures 
as the writer truly observes in conclusion : 

To sum up, with occasional exceptions, the 
aiirviving protraits of women are not, as a rule, 
authentic likenesses, or actual portraits, but 
imaginary visualisations, based perhaps on 
familiar types. However, the loss to History is 
in this case, a distinct g iin to Art. For the lack 
of realistic data, drives the Moghul artists to 
seek inspiration from an imaginary vision, and to 
create an ideal type of exquisite artistic conven- 
tion. which, trans^rts the somewhat prosaic and 
pedestrian art of the Moghul court on the wings 
of highteof^ fancy, to a higher plane of imagi- 
native sublimation. 


Bombay Government and Prahibit^^ 

Mr. R. G. Pradban, MUC, strongly 
critioises the excise policy of the Bombay 
Government in an article in The Indian 
Review for July and accuses the government 
for ‘‘circutnventing” and “frostrating*’ 
non-offioial efforts in the direction of prohi- 
bition. Says the writer ; 

"What is the moral of all this? If the Govern- 
ment really intended to maxe a real and snbstan- 
tial beginning in the direction of prohibition, they 
could certaiuly introduce prohibition at lea-Jt in 
those districts where the consumption of b'qaor 
per head is very low. and whore, therefore, the 
loss of revenue would not be much and enuld be 
easily made up. The minority of the Committee 
have recommended such a course, and there is 
everything to be said in its favour, at any rate, 
as an experimental measure. But this postulates a 
genuine will to promote prohibition. Such a 
will, however it mast be TMinfiiliy said, is 
absolutely lacking on the part of the Government, 
including the Ministar. The pr^^'^ont system of 
Govei-nment seems to be hop<Mes-=)y incapable of 
prompting the material and moral picgress of the 
people, accoiding to their views, sentiments and 
wishes. The Government^ talk ,of the raoney 
derivable from fresh taxation being rciiuired for 
edncjation. But what have they done in the matter ? 
I sent in a BjII which would have brought about 
compulsoiy edueatioa tlironghout the Ib’esideof-y 
in seven years. That Bill was vetoed on the ground 
that it would entail additional expenditure with 
the Government had no means^ of meetiiig, Hav© 
the Government ever brought in a taxatio.i Bill, 
to meet the requirements of compulsory education? 
As is w^ell-known, compulsory education Ims 
no progress whatever, and nothing has been, or is 
being, done to obtain more revenue for the purpose. 
The fact is, Government are earnest neither about 
education nor about prohibition. Unless the Bombay 
Legislative Council asserts its will and compels the 
Minister and the GoviTnmmit to lovally carry it 
out, prohibition in ilic Bombay Preaideney ia 
doomed. 

*' . 


(^ueen Mary 

M. E. Chambers in the course of a review 
of Kathleen Woodward’s Quern Mary in The 
Indian Ladies^ Magazine for July shows 
how Queen Mary finds beauty io order and 
harmony in all her household arrangemeats : 

As Queen, in the great royal houses of Windsor 
Castle and Buf^kingham Palace, she regards herself 
as the servant of the natioa— the oustodiau on the 
people’s behalf of the tre^uras oollect^ there. 
The yaatn^ of Windsor Castle is perhaps hard to 
imagine. It moludes #apels. picture-galleries, 
library, towers and gate wavs, which are opea at 
times h) the public. Tht^n there are the royal suits 
used by the King aud Queen themselves, and over 
one thousand Ojther rooms not seen by the visitor. 
Queen Mary w been tdiaoovered moving lurniture 
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and banffinsr piotores herself, bat it is obvions 
that houses of such vast vtuagnitude, her task 
mast be chiefly one of oversight But it is very 
real, sympathetic, intelligent oversight for she has 
none of that affectation, which imagines that the 
details of domestio affedrs are not the concern of a 
great lady. Two women, wives of Labour Members 
of Parliament, once visited the Qu^n, and are 
said to have been delighted at the friendly way m 
which she received them and at the efficiency so 
markedly seen at the Palace. As they were leaving 
one of them uttered their highest word of praise, 
‘And ril guarantee that if we went into her 
kitchen, it would be as clean as ours.’ Yes, Queen 
Mary knows what is happening in her kitchen. She 
made a special point during the War of managing 
the details of li"ijr..-k*-ei«irig. and effecting those 
economies and I'lev. ri> lull's of waste, wnioh were 
demanded in the interests of the nation. All her 
work is selfless. Of Buckingham Palace it has 
been said, ‘There are no slaves here, but the King 
and Queen ; they are slaves to duty.’ So this 
‘royal slave’ dedicates to others her energy, effi- 
ciency, sympathy, and sound artistic taste. In all 
her household arrangements she finds beauty in 
order and harmony, and has done much to bring 
to light hidden treasures, and to get the right 
thing in the right place in those innumerable 
apartments. 


Extravagance of Indian Princes ^ 
A)>road 

The Mabarajadhiraja of Burdwan who, 
is himself sojoarning in England is reported 
to have said in an interview to the “Observer’ 
that the Indian Princes should take up the 
business of Government seriously and not 
spend their time “Gallivanting in Europe’’ 
at the expense of their subjects. Commenting 
on this statement The Feudatory and 
Zemindari India for July observes : 

We are sorry if the reports circulated by the 
Nationalist press in India are true about the extra- 
vagauct of the Indian Princes in England. Although 
we admit that by their frequent tours to foreign 
parts they are able to learn much and get first- 
hand information about the places they visit, to a 
large extent they must curtail their expenditure. 
Leaving a wide enough margin for the personal 
expenses of the Ruling Princes in keeping with 
flifeir high dignity there are instances of extra- 
vaganct personal expenditure which we are sure 
wll be greatly minimised if the Princes are apprai- 
aed ot their financial position now and again. The 
traditions of a native court and its hospitality 
demand a scale of expenditure which to an out- 
Sder will look like folly. But these traditions have 
to be respected, and it memis some expenditure. 
Well, leaving a good margin for that, we cannot 
help saying that some of the Princes, especially on 
their tours abroad go in for a scale of personal 
expenses for which there can be no justification 
aua^hich to some cases are evidently beyond 
toeif means. 

fhe MabanjadUiiraja’s adyioe applies 


with equal, if not greater, foroe lu^^ 
Zemindars. The Indian Zethindafs alsa 
should take up the business of raanaging 
their own estates instead of holiday-making 
and touring abroad. 


Sati 

Stri Dharma for August writes ! 

A young girl of Bihar committed Sati. When 
the fismes became intolerable, she jumped into the 
Ganges, but was rescued. After two days and 
nights of agony she died. Sufferiogs as these 
wnich gave a thrill of horror to all civilized 
sensibilities elicits the following remarks from the 
Searchlight of Bihar : “Sati represents the acme of 
moral perfection and its whole merit is based on 
its voluntariness. In course of time, however, 
under demoralising political conditions corruption 
crept in and voluntariness disappeared to a very 
large extent. But with all this a pure Sati—pure 
in the sense of voluntariness— yet invokes the 
profound reverence of all Hindus who have not 
divested themselves of their age-long culture.” 

There is no “voluntariness” in conduct, to the 
extent it is wrought of deception. It is deception 
to tell uneducated youug girls that their hdsbands 
are their gods however devoid of merit, and that 
to mount their funeral pyre is the surest way to 
Heaven. 

There is no “voluntariness” in action to the 
extent it is induced by pressure. Public opinion 
is a mighty pressure, and in olden days there were 
millions like the writers to the Searchlight who 
pointed to widows the funeral flames of their 
husbands as the best place for them. 

There is no “voluntariness” in deeds to the 
extent they are inspired by fear. The fear inspiring 
is the suffering and humiliation that Hindu Society 
has reserved for widows who elect to live. 

One many also consider how many men have 
followed ’‘the acme of moral perfection” that they 
so easily pr^ch to women, and mounted the flames 
of their wives. “Voluntary” self-torture seems 
never popular with those who have liberty to do 
what they please. Do women have that liberty ? 
“No liberty for women” says the code of Mann. 

Spirituality is often distinct from the practice 
of religion and ceremonial. The history of religion 
and crime have therefore many coinciding pointd~* 
Sati is one. Also, religious men are often the 
worst crimiuals. When wickedness stoops to 
cruelty^ cowardice seeks exculpation in oennonies 
and religion. 


The Elephanta Caves 

In the profnselr illostrated sad neatly 
printed Indian State Railways Magaxinfi 
for Angnst, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Sotomon 
gives an illastrated aooonnt of his visit to 
the Elephanta Oaves. Says he ; 
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, The iQfidffni&oant tioket oflloe and vooto 
shanties at the ingress to the Elephants Caves mm 
he taken by the enthusiastic viahor as not a baa 
symbol of the hioaest eotcanoes to India’s spaiblous 
art to-day; How an artist must regret that he ^d 
mot live in the*Golden Age. when India was tiled 
with gorgeous paintinga and sculptures : when the 
mind of the people prcneoted itself, and their hands 
transformed the Idea into Fact, so that celestial 
toms materialised oat of the hard ciust of BCother 

^ut the World’s greatest religions have prea- 
ched the aitoheosis of the Poor. We must not 
forget that the sa^ great creed which inspir^ 

f ie artists to chisel the irimurti in the great 
emple of Eiephanta, (that most marvellous of 
Bpolptares ! ) which portrays the three aspects of 
Ood as three awesome giant faces upon one trank, 
of which only the bust is seen above the Earth, 
gave the conquest of the Three Worlds to the 
naked ascetic rather than to the renowned warrior. 
There were few exceptions to this rule ;~the road 
to power was the path of self-abnegation, and 
when the ascetic, proud of his aocnmulatioa of 
merit, vaunted himself unduly, the stroke of the 
Divine Vengeance was not long delayed. 


Oaur— The Ancient Metropolis of Bengal 

P(;of. Rakhaldas Baneiji writes in the ably 
conducted and nicely-got up E. B, By 
Supplement to the Indian State Raihoays 
Magazine for August. 


Augast. Mf. Fraheis H. Skriae stows how the 
simmeritig discontent of eiutoted Indiaas 
gsve birth to the Cangress movement” 

Fifiy*Seven years ago^ aU superior aniKto 
were reserved by Act ef Parliament to Bdiish 
sul^eots who had stood highest In a oompetitive 
exi^iintloa held aunually in London. After being 
train^ for a Indian career, they were called on 
to enter into a '^Covenant” with the Secretary ctf 
State, which forbade them to engage in^ private 
trade. Very few Indians couM^ aitod the coet 
of the journey to England, and in 1871 on^ jmp 
had gained a footing in the Ooveoatitod Civii 
Service. His fellow^coantryin^ who stood optside 
its jealously guarded pale could readt no his^er 
posts than those of Deputy llagisfsftn or Sub- 
ordinate Judge. But Indians p^^r aM the loutme 
duties in every office with malted efflctocy, and 
rumour had it that a humble olerk was “the power 
behind the throne” occupied by nmny a highly 
placed (Civilian. It was only natural that sdaosted 
Indians should view the Ihrop^ monoppiy df 
office with displeasure. Their feelings were hlttsdly 
voiced by the vernaonlar mess, aod found v^t at 
meetings of the Dharma tobhas, or Heligloite 
Assemblies, which took plaoe in every huge IPwiiL 
Thirteen years later the simmering diso^tent wan 
brought to a head by the Lientanant (roverti<u*'S 
ill-indged attempt to limit the right of triid by 
jnry. It gave birth to the Comrtos Movemwtt 
to which Indians stand indebted mr every poiitiGai 
privilege they now enjoy. 


Very few people in Bengal know that long before 
Murshidabad ^and Dacca, (S-anr or Lakshmanavati 
;wa8 the Capital of Bengal for many centorto. 


Many Bengalees do not know where Danr is and 
inconv^ient questions have often been asked 
about it. Gaur is the name of an ancient city in 
Northern Bengal which was the Capital of ^ngal 
for 900 years. Its original name was Gauda and 
was derived from Gar the Bengali word for molasses. 
From the oldest known records of Bengal it has 
been, ascertained that it became the Capital of the 
Empire founded by Dhannapala in the middle of 
the 8th century A* D. Its name was chang^ to 
Ramabnti at the end of the 12th oentury by king 
Eamapala of the Pala dynasty ; to Lakshmanavati 
by king La k s hm a n a s ena of the Sena dynasty ; and 
to Jannambad by^ Mughal . Emperor Humayun. 
Bhamedddin fiiroz Shah, an independent Mosalman 
£ing of Bengal founded a suburb named Firuzabad 
m the nmth of old (}aur, where the Capital rema- 
ined from 1345 ‘to 1446. It was retransfen^ to 
^nr in 1446 and remamed there till the destruc- 
tion of the city by a great plague in 1550. 

1 . IjJ to can be seen of old Qaur of the l^dd- 
hist aim Hindu penods. Its ruins are supposed to 
be buri^ ^der^^e vast mounds locSally known as 
*^ych he to the east of modem 
mldi^. The rums of Gaur still attract hundreds 


“Movable School” at Tuskegee 

Prof. Dr. G. 8. Krishnayya gives a des- 
cription of the Movable School ol Agrloilltos 
and Home Economics at Tuskegee in the 
August number of the Youngmen af India 
Burma and Ceylon, We read : 

Speaking of the problems of his peoplA Booker 
T. washin^n is recorded to have sgid. “We 
prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify ana 
glonfy labour, and put brains and skill into pie 
common occupations of life.” Emtirely in keepQg 
with this ideal is the Extension weik ol the gfeat 
Institute which he created; to reach Negro tooBees 
and their families and to inhuenoe them to aoopt 
better farm practices ; to help %6m to ioorease 
their eamiiur capacity, and to improve their 
living conditions: to interest Negro ^beyii and 
girls in farm activities, and to tram mem in the 
use of improved melto^ in farming and tome- 
making. It is undoubtedly one of the best means 
discovered reoently fgr proving to tite people 
gen^lly that they can improve tiieir own 
conditions. 

A xnost practical phase of that p^kal activity, 
Agrioultural Extension Service, and yet j 
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rail. ArrangemeDts id the county for its 
oomma: are made in advance by the country Negro 
a^cultural agent who spends considerable effort 
md time securing the offer of a farm on which 
the school force may work, the assembling of 
supplies which will be needed in the week’s work, 
mid in arousing interest among the farmers of the 
(^mmunity to come with their families to the 
demonstrations^ Through posters, handbills and 
other means, the time and place of the meetings 
are thoroughly advertised. 


To Motorists 

A motorist who completed a journey from 
“Dhanbad to Hazaribag by car” writes in 
the M. T. Monthly for August : 

The enthusiastic motorist in Bengal, has ample 
scope to satiate his desires for nastnres new as the 
Province possesses in the Brand Trunk Road and 
offshoots, a first class line of communication, 
i-nverinir ihe whole of India from Peshawar in the 
North-West tM Calcutta. The trip from Dhanbad 
10 Hazaril^h, lies partly^ along the Grand Trunk 
and partly along the District Board -Road, the 
latter branching off at Mile 216 towards Hazaribag. 
It is truly a delightful run to undertake as the 
scenary and country pissed through is mostly 
ohatacteristic of the province of Behar and 
a pleasant and welcome change from the 
monotonous landscape presented by the low-lying 
rice flats and swamps of Bengal 


Mr, Andrews and the Zulus 

How Mr. C. P. Andrews conquered the 
heart of the South African Zulus would be 
evident from the following narrative 
pnblisbed in The Stariox August : 

At one of the largest gatherings which was 
held in South Africa, near to the time of my 
departure, at the city of Durbin, the branch of 
the Bantu Race, called the Zulus, came in greater 
numbers than ever at the farewell meeting which 
had been arranged for me by my friends of the 
Indian oommunity. 

1 had spoken to the Indians in their own 
language the last message of love before leaving 
for India, their Motherland and mine. When the 
meeting was over, 1 was seated in a neighbouring 
Indian house where a very old resident of Natal 
who himself had very friendly relations with the 
^uluB, was living. He was a merchant dealing 
in the goods, which the Zulus used to wear, 
and he knew their language from old experience 
of their ways and customs. While I was sitting 
Biexd, one of the Zolas who had been present at 
that meeting came to me and sat down at the 
same table with us and !spoke to my Indian host 
in the Zulu kmguage. 

He turned to me and said, “They want to ask you 
a queBtion.” ‘ Hoase tell them,” 1 said, *1 shall be 
glaa to listen to whid the Zulus have to say.” 
Then he spoke very pointedly indeed, in the Zulu 
language, to my host. He turned to me and said : 


“They have said to me, Mr. Andrews, that toey 
understood from your speech, which you^ havo 
just delivered, that you are ready to die fbr 
the Indians.” r, , 

Then I turned to my host and said to him,. 
“Will you ask him one question from 
because he came here to put me a question and 
that question has not yet been assed. Would 
you therefore, ask him, why he came here 
especially at this moment, to see me, and what 
he wishes me to do to help the Zulus.” When 
my host had put this question, the leader said 
with a look, which was intense and almost ardent 
in its character, “We want to know, whether you 
would be prepared to die for us.” 

No word that I ever listened to in South 
Africa went home to my heart like that, I had 
to ask myself again and again, that night, whether 
it was not a call from God, and whether I 
ought not to give up everything in the world 
to follow the call. 

Up till now, the answer has not come quite 
clearly. But ever ringing in my mind are those 
tremendous words uttered by that Zulu in the hour 
of dark sorrow and oppression “Will you not be 
prepared to die for us.” 


Hard Lot of Cabin men 

The (?. 1. P. Union Herald for August, 
comments editorially : " 

We have on several occasions criticised the 
long hours of work and the inadeqacy of relieving 
hands ; but our criticism has gone unheeded. 
The authorities iustead of lessening the hardships 
are acting quite the other way. The case has been 
brought to our notice in which a cabinman was 
required to work continuously for 16 hours as no 
relieving hand was available. It was but natural 
that after working for so long a time he should 
have complete rest for at least 32 hours. The 
authorities would not allow in and the cabinman 
in question was required to attend after a rest for 
sixteen hours only. In the meantime another 
cabinman was posted on doty and the cabinman 
in question was informed to come on the following 
day at 10 o’clock, and was subsequently ordered 
for 6 P. M, In spite of all this the poir cabinman 
has been penalised and has been reduced Bs. 5 
for three months for not coming to duty after 
16 hours rest when called. We believe that the 
cabinman has not only been denied justice but 
on the contrary has been unjustly penaliseov 
The hours of work for oabinmen are 8 houiB 
a day. And it is but just that he should be re- 
lieved after he has worked for 8 hours. We hope 
that authorities conceraed would look at the 
matter from a humanitarian point of view and; 
cancel the order of reduction. 


When Women Smoke 

Reviewing Dr. Hofstaetter's latest book 
entitled *‘The Smoking Women” The Oriental^ 
Watchman comments : 

God pity the children when both lather and 
mother smoke. Fortunately, when both parents* 
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smoke, th» tsbtt&cies are there will be no ohildren. 
If by obi^^ omldten are bora to such % oonpte 
they are handicapped thronah life bec^nse of 
their nnlorfonate heredity. Woman has in this 
respect been a redeemioa factor in the prevalent 
race deoadenoer in the past. When she beeins 
to smoke, and smoking becomes as common 
among women as it is among men, there will be 
a landslide in race decadence. 

The mother is the home-maker. The smoking 
mother becomes a home- breaker, 

What is wrong with the Musalmans 

Addressings^ the Mnfaammadans in the 
oonrse of an well- written article in the 
Anglo-Urdu journal Navaida. Mr. N. A. 
Abbais laments ; 

Our general contribution towards the literary 
activities of the country is negligible in quantity 
and poor in quality ; devoid of deep thought, 
profound study 'and scholarly grasp. Pick up any 
good Indian Magazine and you will invariably 
miss us there. Have you ever read in any of the 
hundreds of Indian newspapers that some 'Mr. 
Khan, or Mr. Beg, or Mr. Husain delivered a 
lecture on any literary, philosophic, economic or 
Scientific Eubject before a learned audience ? And 
the same Khans, Begs, and Husains, I promise 
you, will bore you to death at a MarasJm party 
with their demoralising love poems at any place 
any day. For other dialects of the country-some 
of which are richer than our poor Urdu— we have, 
as it were, a sort of national distaste. In our own 
tongue (I admit that we have 5 or 0 monthly 
magazines that may be passed on as fairly good) 
we produce a sort of literature more than half of 
which is worthless and degenerating. 

Modern China and the Christian 
Movement 

In The National Christian Council Review 
for August Mr. T. L. Sben discusses the 
position of “Christian Movement in a Revo- 
lutionary China. The writer begins by 
saying : 

The present-day Chinese revolution is unique in 
the history of the world for two reasons. First, it 
IS based on a recorded past of five thousand years 
with its rich content of cultural achievement and 
its wonderful capacity to adapt itself to new 
situations through assimilation and conquest. Second, 
it oalls for magnificent changes in all spheres ot 
life to be effected within a limited period of time 
as contrasted with the eiperiences in the West 
where the same amount of work has been accom- 
plished through evolution in many centuries. So 
revolution in China can be pictured as an acceler- 
ated process of adaptation and change in contem- 
porary Chinese life, which would pass with much 
less notice under noinoal conditions. In its broad 
•realm the revolution really gives Impetus to all 
vital forces, whether destructive or constructive 
towards the making of a new China. Therefore 
a fair observer should not be fled to isolate 


its rpoUtico^niilitary aspects from oliier equally 
important reforms, economic, ^ducanonal, eta, and 
conaidear them as only manflestations of the 
revdutimi. To a very large extent revolixt^ m 
China hae toiu^ed vitally the probtem ef 
Mtb|rto uncluUeQged^ een^^s. 

ous institutions, and other significant pblilts* 
According to the writer ; 

Traditionally, the Chinese have been accustomed 
to take for granted that one's belief is not to be 
interfered with unless it implies or actually brings 
harm to others. 


The public and the Untouchable 

Id answer loan interrogation there 
a change in the status of the antouohable 
and the attitude of the public in regard to 
his place in Society by the editor of 
The Social Service Qmrterly^ Mr. V B. 
Sindhe, the well-known social worker says 
in the July number of the said journaL 

Practically both parts of the above question are 
identical, les, there is some little change in the 
status, but the littleness of this change cauftCfi 
disappointment and even annoyance to a genuine 
advocate of these classes out of all proportion to 
satisfaction caused by the change itself. Nowadays 
much is made, both by the friends and enemies 
of the “untouchable”, of the new political status 
granted by British rule in India to him m the shape 
of nomination to the Legislative Councils and local 
bodies. But those who may look deep enough into 
the matter will be convinced of the shaUowness 
of this questionable favour. For these nominees 
are in no way r^resentatives of either the people 
or their needs. The sting of untouchability is still 
felt in all its poignance in the mills owned by 
capitalists as much as in the offices controlled by 
the foreign buieaucrats or capitalists (all Qovem- 
ment is only the worst form of capitalism ) ! If 
this is the situation in modern cities what can I 
say of the districts and the villages. 

Political status is measured or ought to be 
measured by the power of vote secured by any 
class and not by any extra favours thrown at 
them. Moreover, such favours work at times 
positive barm rather than possible good as they 
create an unhealthy desire to run after them among 
some who turn out eventually bad leaders of blind 
groups, 

Though, as a result of the work of the Depressed 
ClasEes Mission carried on by the so-oidled higher 
classes and latterly by some enlightened leaders 
of the depressed clBSEes ihemselves, a very large 
number of “untouchables” residing in dties and 
provincial towns are evincing an awakening as to 
their degraded position, the general mass of the 
submergdl millions in the country is still boin and 
bred up under the shades of this titanic slavery 
without any ray of self-conscious freedom ; and 
even the Titans of the \tonchables” in general do 
not still betray a pang of effective conscience so 
as to create a hope in us that “by elevating the 
depressed we are but elevating ourselves.” 




.The Prayerfal spirit 

Ihe note of lofty idealism and spiritaal 
feryotir, so obaraoteristic of tbe man* 
is dearly sounded in a short atteranoe 
of Gandhiji^a message to his Indian 
flowers— which Message of the East for 
July reprodnoes. Says Mahatmaji : 

One word that I would like to leave with you 
doubly afflicted people of this afflicted landt is 
^t you will lose yourselves, in the ocean of tbe 
submerged humanity about you. Because it is 
submerged, the problem is' simple. The way is 
Btrught, even though it is narrow, and you must 
treat it in the right and prayerful spirit. We 
have been praying here for three days. Prayer 
brings a peace, a streng^ and a consolation that 
nothing mse can give. But it must be offered from 
the heart When it is not offered from the heart, 
it is like the beating of a drum, or just the vocal 
eifed; of tbe throat sounds. When it is offered 
from the heart, it has the power to melt moun- 
tains of misery. Those who want are welcome to 
try its power. 

As food is necessary for the body, prayer is 
necessaiy for the soul. A man may be able to 
do without food for a number of days, but 
believing in God, man cannot, should not live a 
moment without prayer, You will say that we 
see lots of people living without prayer. I dare 
say they do, but it is the existence of the brute 
which, for man, is worse than death- I have not 
the shadow of a doubt that the strife and quarrels 
with which our atmosphere is so full to-day, are 
due to the absence of the spirit of true paper 
You will demur to tbe statement, 1 know, and 
contend that millions of Hindus, Mussulmans and . 
Christians do offer their prayers. It is because I 
had riiought you would raise this objection that 
I need the words “true prayer.” The fact is, we 
have been offering our prayers with the lips but 
hardly ever with our hearts, and it is to escape, 
if possible the hypocrisy of the lip prayer that 
we in the Ashram repeat every evening the last 
verses of the second chapter of the Bh^vad 
Gita. The conditions of the “Suable in Spirit” 
that Is described in those verses if we contemplate 
them daily, is bound slowly to turn our hearts 
towards God. If you students would base your 
eduearibn on the true foundation of a pure 
ctoioter apd pure heart there is nothing so 
helpful as to offer your prayers every day truly 
and religtoosly. 


Finding Truth in All Creed 9 

The Literary Digest (June 30) thu» 
introduces a writer on the above subject : 

All truth is not oonhued to oue sect, or even 
to one religion, says a modern who has been in 
search of it in Methodist confereDoes, Confaoiaaist 
temples, New Thought centres. Hindu mouasteries, 
Buddhist colleges, and High Church retreats, ana 
found particles of truth in all. but not all of it in 
any or the creeds. Strangely enough, he Hods 
sarprizing similarity amog the great prophets of 
religion and dispensers of truth. It is in the orga- 
nizations of the followers that differences appear 
and divisions are created. The conclusion of the 
matter to him is that God resides in man, and 
that we can achieve anything we like by sinking 
onr differences and uniting our efforts for the 
common spiritual welfare. Writing under the 
initials “S. T.,” this modern tells us in The Century 
Magazine that the great failing of organizea 
religion— of every religious organization he knowa 
anything about, in fact— is its persistent claim to 
exclusive possessiou of a final truth. *‘A group of 
men,” he says, "set up a part of the truth and^ 
call it the whole. And because it is not the 
whole— because there was another great soul or 
another great law— another group rises and sets 
up another part And so on— sects, denominations, 
divisions, and subdivisions ; part avainst part, alt 
loudly proclaiming unity and love to a world that 
they have kept in an uproar down the centuries, 
with their own quarrels, persecutions, and dissen- 
sions.” We shall never achieve love and unity 
in ''hot and noisy competition,” he says. To the 
men and women of to-day ''the superior, condes- 
cending, and stubbornly ignorant point of view of 
most religion^ organi/ itioDs toward everybody and; 
everything own particular creed, ia 

a point of view intellectually and spiritually 
impossible.” 

Non-reooguition of this simple trnth has 
perhaps cost some creeds the loss of their 
hold on many thinking and enlightenedi 
minds. 


The Voice of the Inaudible 

The same jonroal for Jaly 7 reprodaoes^ 
an artiole in Ike SpecMor on the 8oieatifi& ^ 
discoveries of Sir J. 0. Bose regardipi^ 
plant life with the following prefatorsr 
remarks: 
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The lateef pablic Demoostratioo af the sensitjyity 
of plants, ffiven in London by Sir Jagadis Bose 
Hindn plant-phyBiologist, are described ui 
SpeokUor (Jbondon) by F. Yeats-Brown under 
toe above title* Mr. Teats -Brown does not agree 
with &e eminent American botanist who calls 
the Bose experiments unscientific. He sees in 
them a proof of the unity of living forces through- 
out cr^tion/and believes that they, “have intellec- 
tual aha phiiosophioal, as well as purely medical, 
consequence of the greatest importance. ’ 


Dr. Paul Dahlke 

Dr. Paul ^ Dahlke, the founder of the 
^Buddhist House’ in Berlin and an eminent 
writer on Buddhist subjects, passed away 
sometime ago, and Mr. J. F. Me Kechnie 
gives a brief sketch of his life in The 
British Buddhist. 

Dr. Dahlke died of heart-failure at the “ Buddhist 
House’' at Frohnau, near Berlin, on the 29th of 
February last As he considered that to die is one 
of the least important of a man’s actions, he left 
instructions that the fact of his death was to be 
withheld from publicity for as long as possible ; 
hence the lateness of the present notice. 

He bad suffered from a weak heart for many 
years, and had previously had attacks of heart 
weakness which almost terminated his life so that 
when the final attack came it was no surprise to 
himself or to those about him. 

He was one of the most eminent writers on 
Buddhist subjects in Europe, for which he was pre- 
eminenlly gifted by his keen, searching intellect, 
and his cemmand of a style of areat lucidity, the 
outcome of lucid thinking. He also had visited the 
East through many winters, studying Buddhism at 
first hand from the lips of native pundits in Ceylon 
and also in Borma, during two visits there. On 
these visits he acquired a knowlege of the language 
of Buddhism, Pali, and of this made good use in 
the issue of several volumes of Pali translation in 
his native language, Germau. The titles of the 
books he issued on Buddhism, during his life, were 
(we give their titles in English ) : “Buddhist 
Easays,'’ “ Buddhism and Science,^ “ Buddhism as 
Religion and Morality,” and “ Bnddhim : lt$ place 
in the mental life of mankind.” He wrote three 
slighter hooks of Buddhist interest called respect- 
ively : “Buddhist Stories.” *rrom the Buddha’s 
Realm” and “The Book of Genius.” He also wrote 
a little book of “English Sketches.” the outcome of 
his many visits to England. In addition, his 
literary activity found expression in the publivarion 
of a little Buddhist magazine which he (.ailed "Now 
Buddhism,” which* bad a very hard struggle to 
exist daring the war. But aft«r the war, when he 
had more financial means, he issued a much better 
a^u larger magazine at irregular intervals called 
The Scrap-Collection/’ the contents of both these 
magazines being entirely written by himself. They 
exp^ded his own idea of what Buddhism means 
to Europe, and European thought and were 
Extremely intereefing as the revelation of a profound 
vrorking upon the material supplied it by 
one of the oldest and most rational religions in 
the world. 1 
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As he went on thinking upon ^'Buddhism he 
finally came to the deoialon that it waS not enough 
to introduce it, as he had eodeht^red, to do, 
into the mere thought of Europe; he mt that 
some attempt ought to be made to embody It in 
Europe’s life. Aocordipily, as soon as his means 
permitted it, after the war be proourpd a plot 
of land on the outskirts of a Garden Oity about 
thirteen miles outside of Berlin (but incliuled in 
Greater Berlin) and there buitt himself a hooge 
which he called the “Buddnist House,” where he 
lived with two of hte sisters as housekeepers, and 
in the grounds he had built a number of erections 
meant to serve as places tq whioh those who 
wished might retire and live m soli^e for the 
practice of thought and meditatioo. Here, to his 
House, he welcomed any one who cared to come 
whether Buddhist or not who were willing to 
observe the rules of the house^ ceiibgcy. vege- 
tarianism, no music no news-paper , no 

frivolous talk, and as much as posmbe, ^snence. 
Meanwhile he earned the means of supporting the 
House by the diligent practice of his profession, 
no longer, as before the war, ever leaving it for 
travel in the east Indeed, torwards the enu, 
his heart-weakness forbade his ever leaving the 
house, or even going up or down stairs except 
in the most painfully slow manner. Yet he Still 
worked on, giving addresses at the Temple in t)m 
grounds of his house, on Buddhist subjects once 
a month to crowded audiences : editing and 
writing his magazine, ami giving lectures on 
medical and Buddhist subjects : and fintdly in 
writing of a medical work in which he sought to 
bring medicine also within the purview of Dhamma 
lirindplcs. 

Be Kind to Animals Week 

The Young East (June) supplies us 
with an instructive bit of iaformatioo : 

Thanks to the tireless efforts put forth by the 
Nihon Jindo Kai or Japan Humane Society, 
the citizens of Tokyo were given an object lesson 
in right treatment of animals daring the last week 
of May. During the week which was called ‘Be 
Kind to Animals Week,” every conceivable measure 
was taken by the members and friends of the . 
association to show to the general public that te 
treat animals with more kindness was not only 
right but profitable. The most spectacular was 
a parade of 20U carthorses through some of the 
principal streets. It was the first of the kind to 
be held in this country and attracted glrel^t 
attention of the pablic to the condition of work- 
horses. Prizes were given to exemplary drivers 
who were found to have treated their horses with 
kindness. 

Cannot our Indiau S.P.C.A.8. organise 
something like this ? 

Woman and Saorileg^e 

The Same jofirual lor July puts forth a 
plea for the removal of the religious barriers 
which operate against woman within th» 
Baddhistic world. Writes the Journal : ^ 
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It is astooishiDg that in this age of modem 
girls there are still men and many at that who 
still cling to the prejudice that women are un- 
clean creatures and must therefore be rigidly ei- 
cmded .from grounds considered “sacred” fron 
early^ times, Mr. Eoyai lor instance, had been 
■closed to ,w^en for centuries until some years 
ago. We hajl thought there no longer existed any 
such place in Ja|^, bnt we now find that we 
were mistaken* According to a press report, a 
dispute is now going on between the priests of 
a nnmadtery on Mr. Omine in Nara Prefecture 
and about 10,006 devotees as to whether the moun- 
tain, hitherto closed to women, sbonld be onened 
to them or not It appears that the Rev. Sninko 
Eatsuma. head priest of the Ryusenji, one of the 
adjunct temples to the main temple on the moun- 
tain, has made a plan of admitting women to the 
main temple and has already secured the consent 
of the controlling board of Godai branch in Kyoto 
which partly controls the tamplee on Mt. Omine, 
Learning of it, the leading adherents in Osaka and 
elsewhere, known as Sango-gumi, who exercise 
powerful infiuence among the groups of adherents 
who make it their perennial practice, to climb the 
mountain because of their devotion to Buddhism, 
have started agitation in opposition to the above 
said plan, on the ground that it is sacrilegions to 
allow women to visit the “sacred” precincts* We 
would suggest to the priests of Mt. Omine, with 
whom we are in thorough sympathy, to circulate 
among their opponents a translation of Dr. 
Kimuia’s , treatise entitled “Women in Buddha’s 
Eye,” which we published in this magazine some 
months ago. , It will disillusion those bigoted men 
and open their eyes to the fact that Buddha never 
regarded women as “unclean.” 


Political Ideas and Actions 

Mr. Crane Brinton writing about the 
Tolitioal Ideas of the Jacobin Clubs’ in 
Political Science Quarterly concludes with 
these observations : 

Ideas ido not make desires fany more than 
desires make ideas. The two are merged organi- 
cally and not vuechanically in human life. There- 
fore, DO arguments shrouded in metaphors which 
make inarticulate desires the driving force in 
polices can hold. Steam certainly makes a steam 
engine go ; but at present we can only say of 
human beings Jhat life makes them go. This con- 
ception of life is not purely mystical, and much 
of it is subject to logical analysis. But when such 
analysis denies itself, and seeks to separate thought 
from any manifestation of human life, as when it 
4eclares^ that political ideas are results but not 
causes, it must assume the burden of a completely 
mechanist jphilosophy. And mechanism, with its 
too simple doctrine of causation, shows signs of 
fading even the physicist. 

Rciusseau^s philosophy obviously was part of the 
lives of the men who made the French Revolution. 
No out can glance at contempora^ records and 
doubt that And that is enough. The anestion as 
to whether they would have acted differently 
had Rousseau never existed is at bottom an idle 
^ne, sinoe again it aasumes that political action ia 


meebanical, and that a force, once we^ed, can be 
subtracted from the v^hdla The eighteenth een* 
tury itself may be allowed to have the final word 
in this matter. For as to the Rousseau of the 
Revolution, a*i7 naa, il fmdrmt rinvenr 

ter. 


Spencer and Svntheic Philosophy 

Mr. Alexander Goldonweiser assigns in 
Evolution to Herbert Spencer the following 
role which he so fittingly played : 

In a sense Herbert Spencer rather than Darwin 
should be regarded as the fether of Evolution* 
Under the sweep of his integrating intellect the 
hypothesis of evolutionary development reached a 
comprehensiveness and a logical rigor which no 
one else either before or after Spencer was able 
to transcend or equal. 

Alter a brief narration of his early life 
writer proceeds : 

Having a rather delicate constitution and being 
a poor reader, Spencer hardly could have achieved 
what he did, if not for the stimulation he derived 
from the counsel and criticism of such - figures 
as John Tyndall, the physicist, John Stuart Mill, 
Huxley, Hooker, George Eliot, and Lewis. The 
direct inspiration for his evolutionary theory, 
Spencer derived from Von Baer’s work on 
embryology, Charles Lyell’s contributions to 
geology, and Malthus’s “Essay on Population,” 
which had inspired so many other notable 
achievements. Darwin influenced Spencer only 
directly as the “Principles of Biology” had 
appeared Spencer at once accepted the theory of 
natural selection as a striking formulation of the 
mechanism of biological evolution, and made it 
his own by incorporating it in the second edition 
of the “Bioloipr.” 

But for Spencer the world was a unity : 
evolution, if true in biology, had to apply to the 
entire cosmos. Thus we find that in his “First 
Principles,” Spencer enunciated evolution as a 
universal process manifesting itself in the 
phenomena of inanimate matter, life, mind and 
society. This determined the scope of the 
synth^ic philosophy which comprised the 
“principles” of Biology, Psychology, Sociology, 
and Ethicjs. Unfortunately, the two volumes 
which were to deal with cosmology and geology 
remained unwritten, so that Spencer’s ideas in 
these two domains must be gleaned from the 
schematic treatment in the “First Principles.” 

Spencer’s “Biology” contains two important 
principles ; Individuation varies inversely with 
propagation, or the more an* organism does for 
the race, the less is it able to do for itself : and 
2. Acquired characters are inherited, meaning by 
this that physical or psychic traits acquired by 
an individual in the course of his life are trans- 
missable of the offspring. 


Areoplanes help Archaeology 

In the Tkelosophimi Path an observer in 
the 'arobaeologioal field’ thus finds areoplanes, 
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the latafti triumph of modern mreutiou to 
be a handmaid of archaeology, oonoerDed 
with the early triumphs of ancient skill. 

How stranae it would have ^seemed a few years 
ago to be told that in no long time Hying-machines 
would prove of great service in aronaeological 
discovery! And yet this has come to pass. An 
aerial photograph of an important hill seven miles 
north of Jernsalem in Palestine was found to show 
ft depression hardly noticeable from the ground. 
Excavation was started and an ancient temple 
with the remains of five different towns, one above 
the other, were found. The temple was built about 
900 B. C., but the oldest town was at least five 
thousand years old* 'perhaps from the Canaanite 
period. 

In England slight differences in color of the 
grass, invisible from the ground but quite clear 
from the air, hav? enabled archaeologists to distin- 
guish traces of early agrienltural systems which 
are found to be quite different from the later 
Roman and Saxon field-arrangements, and which 
are now being studied with great care. 


U. S. Vital Statistics for 1927 

According to Sir George Newman, the 
Chief Medical Officer of the British Island, 
an amazing transformation in the public 
health of England’ has been effected in 
recent years. The U. S. Census Bureau 
report on the vital statistics of the States 
in 1927, as indicated by the following from 
The New Republic (July 11), is no less 
amazing : 

The infant death rate has been still further 
reduced ; whereas, ten years ago, a death rate 
of 100 per 1,000 live births per annum was not 
uncommon in the thirty- three states which 
comprise the registration area, the average for 
1927 was only 64. 8. This is an amazingly good 
record; even Now Zealand, which leads the 
world in this respect, did not pass this figure 
until just before the Great War, and the Amenom 
problem is greatly complicated by the presence 
of the Negro and the Mexican and other immi- 
grants. Oregon, for example, with a large native 
white iDOPulation, has a death rate of only 
47*5 vhioh Is iiot far behind the New Zealand 
record, while Arizona, with a huge recent Mexican 
mfiux, has a rate of 125. 8. The death rate for 
the population as a whole continues to decline 
though at a slow pace which suggests that it 
may soon become stationary ; it was 11. 4 in 
1927. The birfii rate has also declin^, from 20'6 
m 1926 to 20. 4. This net increase of nine per 
annum per thousands is still one of the largest 
m the western world, and is Kkely to diminish, 
as it IS doing in almost every European oountry. 

The fadian Vital Statistics have a different 
Tale to narratei as we know. 
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Limit for Workm 

Hr. James J. Davis, D. S. Secretary of 
Labour, protests under caption “Old ^e*' 
at fifty reprinted iu MonMy Ijobowr 
Review (June) against arbitrary age limif 
that obtains’ Hr. Davies says iu effect : 

Thepraotiee of selling an arbitrary age UmU for 
emp/oymguMs anti-social and unsonua. aooording; 
to an article by the Secretary oE Labor. SOme 
plants class a worker as Old at 59 years of age, 
and in some the age limit is even lower than 50) 
In occupations IV' I III ri DU yoiithriil strength there may 
have been some lusiiH'^aiion for this practice in 
former years. Now. with industry highly mecha- 
nised, skill aud experience are more valuable in a 
worker than brute atrength. On the whole, a 
machine operator is probably better at 60 thii. 
at 20 (p. 1). 


Shop Closing Legislation in Europe 

International Labour Review \ (July) 
discusses the above subject, and says on 
the reguUtlon of opening and closing 
hours : 

Thk Regulatiox of Opening .vnd CLOsoia Hours 

To prevent confusion, a distinction must be 
made between three very different things ; “the 
hours between which shops may be open^* ; “the 
length of time shops may be open”, and “the 
hours of work of the employee”. To bring out 
this distinction, the case of Poland may be cit^ 
where the hours between which shops may be 
open cover a period of 16 hours, but a shop may 
not stay open more than 10 hours, and employees 
may not work more than 8 hours. 

Most laws state both the hour of opening and 
the hour of closing. In Great Britain, the Irish 
Free State, Rumania, and certain Swiss cantons 
however, the legal restriction applies only to the 
closing hour. 

In several cases it has been found necessary to 
insert certain special regulations in the Act 
itself. 

In this way the hours between which shops 
working under normal conditions, or the large 
majority, may keep open have be^ redact to 
the narrowest possible limits, except for oeitain 
classes of establishment with very speohd w^ing 
conditions. With the same intention some laws— 
for instance, those of Basie Town and Czechoslo- 
vakia— allow the admmistrative authorities, eilhm* 
communal or provincial, in particular oases to 
authorise permanently the openii^ or closing of 
shops at other hours, better suited to the needs 
of the local population. 


Our Bay of ludei^iidence’ 

Unity (July 2) of Ohioago ^proposes to 
odebrate’ the Pourth of July— the day of 
American iudependenoe— “by levelling a 
few questions at the Amerioan President, 
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Hbe he Fresideut Cooltdfre, ih absentia, or the 
prospective Presideot Smith, Thomas or 
foster.” ‘A quiz for the President’ is this : 

Oua Day op IimijpEimENCE 

This editor-cltiKen propose to celebrate the day 
by leveliM a |w questions at the President be he 
Resident Ooolidge, in absentia, or the prospective 
PrMident Hoover, Smith, Thomas or Foster. 

Do you believe in onr Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Do yon “hold these truths to be sdf- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
abto Rights, that amoufir these are Life, Liberty 
apd the pursuit of HappiuesN.” Also, Governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent of the 
Governed.” There are other things to be men- 
tioned—and quite important too— but these are 
enough to believe for one day. 

_ are asked to cast your eyes across the 
Pacific and note what America and Britain are 
doing in China where people, whom tlie Creator 
made onr ‘ equal,” are struggling for independence 
as wo struggled for independence in 1776 ? Do 
yon believe onr Declaration to the world— made 
at that time? Have you not some way of commu- 
nicating to the Chinese that we Americans are 
with them ?* 


the moving power of oratory; yet • has die 
advantiwe of enormously ihoreasiog the number 
of people to whom the thoughts it down can 
be conveyed. 

lu any case this new instrument in men's 
hands came to be enormously reverenced, 
and we have that reverence reftected to- 
day m the value set upon the written 

word by the general mass of the people. To 

enormous numbers of people what is printed and 

S iblished 18 looked upon as indisputable fact. 

ow often have we experienoi^ this in our daily 
opntects with pur fellow beings ? “Here it is in 
bliwk and white, ; th^ say in regard to some 
smtement or fact in dispute, and mat, as far as 
they are (^noerned, seems to settle the argument 
It IS this, perhaps, more than anything else 
that, gives the pen its power. Of course, in 

wntmg just as in talking, eloquence counts a 
great deal, but the fundamental fact that writing 
18 something set down in a permanent form seems 
to give it a tremendous advantage over mere 
talking, and to make of the pen a weapon in the 
etemm conflict of man agamst man that is bar 
superior to the sword. Cedit ensis ocdamo. 


The Embargo on Thought 


Nationalism at Geneva 

The Inquirer makes the following 
observation on this sobjeot, which we, as 
our readers know perceived sometime ago : 

NAnONALISM AT GeNEVA 

It is deeply disturbing to hear, on the authority 
of a correspondent of 7%6 Manchester Guardian, 
that appointments to the highest offices in the 
League of Nations Secretariat are being made not 
from among men of international outlook and 
reputation, as was at first the case, but from 
among professional diplomats in the service of 
the Great Powers, on whose Governments they 
are dependent for their future careers. Not only 
Italy (whom we know of) but other Powers, it is 
asserted, are using their countrymen as their 
agents, a practice which must undermine mutual 
confidence and co-operation within the Secretariat. 
We hofie the Assembly will fake cognisance of 
these ontioisms. 


The Power of the Pen 

Writing on the above subject in The 
China Journal (July) Arthur De C. Sowerby 
oompares the power of the pen with the 
power of the lungs : 

We know how much valne has always been 
set m oratory, the power to express sustained 
thought m dpauent language to a group of fellow 
beings. Writmg, while it loses a certain amount of 

* Do you |mow iid Sunyat Sen was a disciple 
of Abraham Lmclon ? 


Japan sees red,’ and is lannobing 
measures to stifle some ‘thought’ in middle and 
^her schools. This has led the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (July 19) fo enter a spirit- 
ed protest against ‘the embargo on thought’ : 

Reaction has made great strides in Japan during 
the past couple of years. First there was a oam- 
pwgn against “thought” in middle and higher 
schwls. Numerous prosecutions were made of 
high school . boys, and their associations for the 
study of social qu^tions were suppressed through- 
out the countoy. But it was definitely stated toat 
so far as the universities were concerned, the 
Btudento might study whatever they pleased. 
This still left some liberty of thought, ana it was 
objouB tlmt the way to ensure university students 
taking a lively interest in the undesired subjects 
was to put an , embargo on all acqamntance with 
them until univeroity days. Perhaps this ^eot 
WM sooa felt, for it was not long before a 
aeterminea weeding out of progressive profwiors 
took place. 'There were protests among the 
mqrehiyral of their colleagues at this weeding 
out, the, protests w^e not sustained and 
afterw^B died ^away altogether. And at the 
present time we find extraordinary' aotiona being 
taken for the suppression of freedom of thouffi 
without My protests whatever being raised. The 
proceedings of reactionaries are seldom surprising 

rep^Uon, of history; but the silence of 
thinkers is a much more serious matter. Does it 
thero has been a Mend conversion 
men .wi3i any longer f™ 
thought to have free expr^on except within euoL 

**^“*^8 desirable? 

If ttere had bM any snch fconverskm there 
wMld be no ne^ to dnve ^iwofessoia from llcar 
posts whenever they showed Sig^ 
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thiiikiiig,\ad there wooid be m need of miidciQff 
saoh dradtio reffaiations as to the 
stodenta for entry to a the slle^ 

oah oertainly not be interpreted as an indication 
of the ttnanimouB assent of all thinkers to the 
action recently taken, for that action would then 
have no motive* On the contrary, the measures 
t^en for suppression imply that there is a irreat 
deal of thought which would be expressed if only 
there were any liberty of speech. 


War Lies 

The same journal for June 21st observes 
in referring tOr Mr, Arthur Ponsonby’s book ; 

We laugh at bumukins for their willingness to 
believe every wild tale they hear, but experiences 
during the war show that we have nothing to 
laugh at Mr. Arthur Ponsonby has collected details 
about all the horrors with which the papers used 
to regale us during that period of frightfulness 
(Falsehood in Wartime. By Arthur Ponsonby, 
M, P. London ; Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
St. 2s. 6d.) Here are the Belgian babies without 
hands, the Q-erman corpse factory, the Lusitania 
medal, the Louvain Altar-piece, all the stories 
which sustained the awy passions throagh those 
five terrible years. Of course, the campaign of 
falsehood was not conducted by tlie British 
Government alone. All the Governments were 
equally busy in running their lie factories. In 
Germany the favourite atrocity story seems to 
have been the gouging out of the eyes of wounded 
soldiers. It was denied again and again but was 
always revived, “a whole bucketful of soldiers’ 
eyes” being^ one report. One curious point about 
the atrocities is that when it was proved that 
they did not happen at the place first stated they 
always jumped somewhere else. Also the same 
stories, discredited in one country were repeated 
in another. The United States proved a great 
field for such pronaganda. wliich was encouraged 
by the British Secret Service, The most gross 
and palpable falsehoods were accepted with as- 
tonisning credulity, and Pershing himself had to 
deny them when they became too outrageous. In 
such oases the denials were not believed, however, 
and probably to-day there are people who still 
cling to these fables which insulted our intelligence 
during the war years, Mr. Ponsonby has dug 
them aU up, stories, denials and all, and ipreserved 
them in a handy ^form for future reference. But 
when the next war comes we shall not refer to 
them but go on believing all we hear just the 
same. 


Christian Hissions on Economic 
World Problem 

In the two weeks from March 28, April 
8. The International Missionary Council that 
assembled at Jerusalem *Taoed frankly the 
• question of the place of missioDary enter- 
prise in the post war world’’ and decided 
to form a Bureau of Social and Boonomio 

42—11 
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Besearcb Information. In Oun*ent JShioirp 
(Angws^l Mr, Samuel 0ay Inman indicates 
its new world policy/ whiob shows clearly 
its recognition of the part flayed by eeono^ 

' mie proUems' : ■ 

The report of the Commission on Bconomio 
Conditions pointed oat some of the more, out- 
standing economic ventures midertakeii by so- 
called advanced oountriest” Which send eocnomio 
agents to so-called “backward peoples” who m 
asked to submit to those poantnes economy 
dominance, on the one hand, wiiile on the odier lumo, 
they are asked to receive the ministry of 

the missionaries. The report said in part ^ 

Experience shows that amoim the most pmuno 
causes of friction among /nin^s has the 

rivalry of competing imperialisins to secure 
preferential access to sources of raw iaateriala« 
markets and oppof^tunities of investment in the still 
undeveloped regions of the worl^. It is e£ vitjj 
importance to the future dt ciyilizatkm 
rivalry, ruinous alike to the natioqs ssigaged m it 
and to the indigenous populaticms, mioald be 
brought under control. Such oontM can be 
established only by the aodon of /an . international 
authority, which can do impartial iiistipjs to the 
claims of all nations. The International Missionary 
Council looks forward, therefore, to su^_ an 
extension of the activities of the League, of Natums 
and of the International Labor Orgaoizatim and 
other similar movements as may mult m the 
creation of an international code ^ defining the 
mutual relations between the various Powers 
interested in colonial expansion, and the indigenous 
population affected by it. It rejs^ards the economic 
tunctions of the League in relation to suoh matters 
as loans, concessions, labor and tariff policy and 
communication as among the most important 
branches of its work, ana desires to see them 
extended as widely and as rapidly as possible. 


Democracy in China : Is it a Failure ! 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C. I. B., I, 8. 0., Late 
Advisor on Chinese Affairs and Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
takes a survey of the situation and problems 
of China in 77ie Asiatic Review and oonolndes. 

Upon' the evidence adduced and commented 
upon above, I pass my final judgment that 
"Democracy in China cannot yet be proacauioed 
a failure, but that, under happier auspiom, it may 
thrive and prosper and be conducive to &e hepid- 
ness and contentment of the Chinese people^ go 
that China may take her proper and rigbtfdl 

E lace in the Comity of Nations at no distant date,” 
Q my judgment, 1 nse advisedly the expression 
"under happier auspices,” beoskise China, under 
her present circmimtemQes, caimot move hand or 
foot without the assistance and guidance of the 
"Big Five Powers”— namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, Franoe, Italy and Japan— who. by sign- 
ing the Treaty of Yeraaulea in 1918, seoured the 
peaoe and prosperi^ of Europe, and indirectly of 
the world in general. If that peaoe is required to 
be oemfirmed, sdidified, and perpetuated, it behoves 
the same "Btg Five” to come to the rescue of 
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China* Above all the United States, which has 
overdowjng Excheaoev, and wMoh is noted 
'm. her GeDero 8 it 7 , FhilatiimTqpyv and Altrdism in 
^S^mgating Cnltare and ModiGal Sdenoe for 
aDeviatinff human flnfeitaa, should take a prominent 
l^art in this humamtarlan oampaian in China. 

Mr. Paul Biansbard in speoalating on 
TChe future o! Gbioa' in The World To- 
morrow (Jult) finds that the remedy for the 
Yellow Pern Uee with the West itself. 
Says be :-^ 

When China has completed the present process 
f^^imifiOi^on and militarization there is only one 
which can prevent her from joining w 
bloc aaainst the West that is a rebirth 
SQoial-dem^zatic anti-imperialism in the United 
Kntes and Europe. At present we in the West 
are not fit to associate on terms of confidence and 
goodwill with an honest Chinese irovernraent We 
M win the parmanent friendsnip of ^the new 
Cnina only if we force our State Department to 
tmeak off the present military and diplomatic 
alliance with Jajpan and Great Britain in China. 
In the long nm that means the repudiation of the 
ancient policy of protecting private dollars abroad 
with American human bemgs in uniform. That 
policy has already ceased to pay in China. A 
militsnzed and unified China will make it doubly 
unprofitable. 


Persia — Free At Last 

So thinks the Literary Digest 21) 
in reproduoiag under the above heading the 


various oomments of the western writers oh 
Persia’s abolition of the old upequai ad van* 
t^es gaihed over her by foreigners. — The 
significance of the step for Asia is apparent. 

Two Severe Limitatidns, so we are told, have 
beset Persia’s sovereignty until within the past 
few days. Tho * for years nominally independent, 
she "'had to allow foreigners within her borders 
to be tried by their own consular oqurte." and 
she was not mistress of her own customs tariff.’V 
Both limitations are now at an end, and an English 
writer, H. Wilson Harris, feels that this may be 
“a matter of much oonaequenoe,” for "‘Persia “is 
far from being a negligible country.” tho “all our 
tendency is to underrate her imrortauce, except, 
of course in the matter of oil” and in that of her 
veto, now withdrawn, on British air service across 
her territo^. which lies on the route between 
Egypt and India. 

in the London Westminster Gazette^ Mr. Harris 
defends his belief in Persia’s importance by ex- 
plaining. “To begin with, Persia is one of the only 
five independent States in Asia, a continent which 
apart from Japan and China, Persia, Afghanistan 
and Siam, consists entirely of dependenoies. 
Consequently. Persia can claim with some justice 
to be regarded as one of the few mouthpieces 
of Asia at Geneva and elsewhere.” 

India has also a voice at the Geneva 
Hall— but she only echoes ‘her master’s voice/ 
and it is often keyed to a note quite anta- 
gonistic to that which the interest of Asia 
vor even of India) demands. 


A’LABOUR VIEW OF SWARAJ IN INDIA 


Bt ASHOKE chatterjeb 


fiOME days ago we read the following 
^ news in the daily press. 


London, Aug. 19. 

Reviewing Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply to “Mother 
India/’ Mr. Tom Johnston. Labour M. P. for 
Dundee, who recently toured India, ridicules the 
idea that Swaraj is the sole or* sovereign cure 
for ignorance and poverty. 

“America” he declared, “has Swaraj but the 
lynching of negroes continues : Britain has Swaraj 
but masses of the people Btill live in ignorance 
and poverty. Let not Mr. Lajpat Rai delude 
himself that when the Indian army is officered 
by the sons of zeminders and babus and a Raja 
cr g Pundit sleeps in the Viceroy’s bed ignorance 
and poverty will flap their wings and fiee from 
ghxaustan. That is a delusion of political infants. 
The remedy for Indian poverty is not Swaraj[ but 
Somifiistil along with the abolition of usury, private 
landlordism and capitalism—Englishman.” 


It is Tery strange how during recent 
years Idaders of British Labour have develop- 
ed a Strohk «°tagon^ the Indian 

Indepeudence Movement. One reason for 
this is that many Ljabour leaders have not 
the moral courage ne^ssary for renouncing 


Labour’s Share of the Imperial Loot, which 
is naturally and largely involved in any 
successful culmination to the Swaraj agita- 
tion Another reason is that the views of 
the Indian Nationalists do not in all details 
agree with the views held by some Labour 
Extremists z.e , those who advocate Communism, 
destruction of the Middle class or National- 
isation of all capital. 

Now. if we could remove these two dis- 
cordaut features from thb field of Xudian 
Nationalist-British Labour entente^ we 

might arrive at some sort of a clear under-* 
standing with British Labour. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to dislodge any 
imperialistio greed that might be larking 
in the secret places of the heart of Bri&E 
Labour. As to Labour extremism, we 

regret we do not see eye to eye with its 
advocates. In the language of Mr. Tom c 
Johnston of Dundee, we may say that we 
do not think *'SooialUm is the sole or 
sovereign cure for ignorance and poverty. 
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Take equal distnbution of wealth, for ex- 
ample. By adopting: this method of diahri* 
bution of wealth one Oan assure to each 
member of the community an income equal 
to the average per capita income of the 
oommunity. But this method of distributing 
wealth does not by some magic increase the 
total national wealth and where poverty is 
due to the smallness of the annual national 
income, communismishardly a cure for poverty. 
In Ihdia,if we had communism each member of 
the Indian nation will have an income varying 
according to the estimate of different autho- 
rities as follows. * 


Authority Date of Amount of 

estimate annual income 
Rs. as. p. 


Dadabhai Naoroji 

1870 

20 

0 

0 

Baring-Barbour 

1882 

27 

0 

0 

Digby 

1898-99 

18 

9 

0 

Digby 

1900 

17 

4 

0 

Lord Curzon 

1901 

30 

0 

0 

Findlay Shirras 

B. N. Sarma, (quoted) 

1911 

50 

0 

0 

in Council of State) 

1911 

86 

0 

0 

K. T. Shah 

1921-22 

46 

0 

0 


So that the knowledge that one’s extreme 
poverty is shared equally by all Indians, even 
if a palliative of suffering, will not remove 
the poverty itself. Also while it will not 
materially lessen the suffering of most Indians 
who are now used to a very low standard of 
living, it will drag millions into dire misery 
doe to a lowering of their standard of living. 
•On the whole, it will create more solid misery 
than it will remove. Moreover, oommnnism at 
this stage of our economic progress will 
intensively affect the accumulation of fresh 
capital on which the economic future of 
India depends to a very large extent. 

If one could look at communism through 
the halo that it has been provided with by 
British and othe^ economic-fetishiste, one 
would perhaps have it at any cost; but 
looking at it, as we do, as merely a way 
of distributing .wealth to individuals, we 
might be excused if we challenged its suit- 
ability and efficacy- One can consume 
wealth only as an individual. There can be 
no such thing as communal consumption of 
wealth in the real sense of the term. The coat 
that I put on covers my back and not a section 
«>f that (non-existent) Greater Back Ihe Back 
of the Ckmmumiy. I may have come by the 

V Shah and Ehambato; l^mUh and fasMt 
OapoKnUy nf India, P* dS. 


coat in one way or another, through somO 
capitdffitio institntion or through cbnununism v 
but the tital fact remiains to that 
the cont covers my hack and does so 

Similarly if we look at Socialism, State 
Capitalism, or any other economic juju in 
the cold light of Wts dissociated from sH 
religiose sentimentality, we easily realise ihnt 
they are also economic n^hods and 
virtues having any absointb on our 

life and loyalty. Sooiai oapital may be 
managed, worked, added to and guarded 
either by individual sanotion Or by social 
sanction. Neither the one way nor the Other 
is immune to abuse. The officers ot a State 
Capitalistic institution could be just as waste- 
ful, shortsighted or stupid as any Chetti, 
Marwari or Jew. It is not true that under 
sooiai management oapital will necessarily be 
always properly used ; accumulated and con- 
served, no more than it is true that company 
management of railways or factories is always 
inferior and less efficient compared to State 
management. So that socialism in itself is 
no guarantee of economic progress and pros- 
perity, as Mr. Tom Johnston would like us 
to believe. There is little difference between 
the mental attitude of Mr. Tom Johnston of 
Dundee and that of the olergyman from the 
same locality who thought tW it was the 
Holy Bible which alone could give India all 
that was good and necessary for her, 

Englishmen (including Soots and other 
Britishers) are by nature conventional and 
even Pure Reason rnns the risk of being 
conventionalised in the hand of an English- 
man, specially of the middle class. We l^ve 
tried to go a little deep into Mr. Tom 
Johnston in connection with communism 
and socialism. Let us now do the same 
with Swaraj, Zemindars, Babus, Rajas and 
Pandits. 

One has no reason to think that Mr. Tom 
Johnston has not received the average 
school education given to every British Boy 
under the present capitalistic government pf 
great Britain. For does he not show all the 
prejndices that the average British boy im- 
bibes from his school books ? Also his 
stunted logic? There is Swaraj in America, 
still there is lynching; therefore, the lynching 
must be either due to the Swaraj or be 
totrily unrelated to it either positively pr 
negatively! God must be on the side of 
British Labour or how cxmld 
survive advocates with suidi giant intdQedts ? 
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Bo 68 not l£r* Johtrtoii kiii 9 % that lynohiog 
i9 slowly disappoarinf Irom America under 
&eir Swaraj, e™ aa darery did some 
demdes ago ? ^ be aleo know that, 

riiongb lyncbibg persisted in A.tnerioa insjpite 
o! Swaraj, a tbonsimd other good tbinp 
came as a ‘result of it. I*or example, the 
in America saved that 
oountry British exploitation, bullying 

and atandstill-do-as-your-fathers-have-done- 

ism. As a result America to-day leads the 
world, including Great Britain, and she can 
boSst of great achievements in practically 
every field of life. Mr. Tom Johnston also 
points ont that England has Swaraj as v^ell 
aa poverty and ignorance. As everybody 
knows that under English Swaraj poverty 
and ignorance are fast disappearing from 
England, need cne quote figures to show 
bow with the growth of democracy all sorts 
of evils have progressively disappeared from 
that country ? In this connection also 
Mr. Johnston has proved a failure as a clear 
thinking realist Eor, just as in his mind 
he has made gods out of Socialism, ^ate 
Capitalism etc. he thinks that we Indian 
nationalists have similarly made a god out 
of Swaraj. For his information we may say 
that we have done nothing of the kind. 
We know that Swaraj, like Communism, 
^oialism and Labour leadership, may not 
function properly and beneficially of itself 
and ttat abuse of Swaraj may yield just as 
much evil as abuse of State Capitalism. A 
Sotlet Parliament could be as stupid and 
tyrannical as, let ns say, the British Parua- 
ment So that, if Mr. Johnston has only 
attempted to tell us that if we abused 
Swaraj we would suffer he has wasted his 
breath. But if he means to suggest that 
Swaraj properly used will yield no benefit 
to us, unless we instituted Communism along 
with it, we regret, we cannot agree with 
him. Swaraj is the first step, (the mam 
Bjuing, we might say) to every kind ^ of 
progress in India, (if we wanted Communism 
&at also involves our having Swaraj first; 
for out present masters are a bit top fervent 
in their anti- communism.) A study of 
ptbgreesive legislation in India and how it 
has hampered in the name of non- 

interf^noe will easily prove the urgency 
of having Swaraj. A study of India a 
budgets and the proportions of nOD<*exhaustive 
and exhausHv© expenditure will confirm 
one’s faith in Swaraj as a ‘‘Sovereign cure 
for IndiaV btokwardness. 


Mr. JohMton, being a 
does not oertsMy believe In SpeoiM 
determinism aud ths 
pologioal supstsKiions that infert the 
of the Nordic Superiority 
does he then try to belltlie the 

of running tile Indian Army by me sons 
of Zemindm and Babus”? Why do®* 
that a Baja or a Pandit wUl be lesa ^oient 
(or not more pffioient) than an Pwr, 

Scotch banker or a Jewish stock-broker i 
There are no biological or anthropological rea- 
sons which would justify any briief in the innate 
inferiority of the Zemindar. Babu, Ra]a or 
Pandit as soldier or adminatrator. A race 
which has prodnced some of the greatest 
soldiers and adminstrators in histo^ 
degenerate so far daring a hundred ana 
fifty years of British domination as to be 
unable ever to make history repeat itself. 
A conquered nation can ^ surely rise 
when the impulse to ri^ comes from 
within. England herself did not go down 
for ever after the conquests she had undp 
gone. Italy, Poland, Czecho-slovakia, Spam, 
Greece, etc., are other examples. As a 
matter of fact, whatever Mr. Johnston s 
view point may be, the British people them- 
selves do not think the Indians such incapable 
soldiers and administrators after all. uor. 
did they not generously “5“^ .?-m 

of Zsmindars and Babus to fight for them 
during the war ? Had the war lasted longM 
probably more Zsmindars and BabM would 
have got a chance to shed their blood for 
the British. As to adminislwtion, we 
believe many Rajas and Pundits acquit 
themselves fairly well as rulers everyday. 
Would we consider the Nizam, the Gaekwar, 
the Maharaja of Mysore and many other 
Rajas as worse than some viceroys i Ana 
would we consider Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya or Pandit Motllri Nehru or Pandit 
Iswar C^ndra VidyasagaT (now dead! ^ 
worse possibilities as viceroys compared to 
Mr. Tom Johnston who might be Bent to 
mle at Simla by the next Labour Government i* 
Onr view is that just as all Englishmen 
are not good soldiers and administrators, mmilar- 
ly all Indians bo they Zemindars, Babas, R^ as or 
Pandits, are not bad soldiers and adminisfrators. 
With proper selection we conld get the 
best men to fight our battles and manage 
onr state affairs. Such adeotion is ^ 
posdble under a system in which wtrim 
is oonnted as the greatest qnaUBoatlon. It 
is possible ody andet Ssnuraj. 




[Books in ike fothwina kmgmgts wiU be noticed: Assamese, BmgalL MhgUahj Frsmi^ Otrman 
Gujarati, ESndi, Italian, Kanarese, Mala/yalam, Marathij NsgalL Oriya, PorU/^fU£se, 

Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu, Newspapers, periodic, school and eoUsoe teoot^boem ^ 
annotations, pamphlets and Uafi^, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc,, teul not be mtieoBL lie, 
receipt of books received for review tviU not be acknowledged, nor any queries relaimg fhereto iume^itd. 
7h^ review of any book te not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our offioe, addressed to dts Asscm^ 
Bmmer, the Hindi Beviewer, the BenqaU Reviewer, etc., according to the language of the botdes. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices uhU be published,— Bditor, M, R,] 


ENGLISH 

Richeltetj : By Karl Fedem, Emlish Translation 
hy B. MicUl (&. Allen and Unwin), with 21 
illustrations. 128. 6d. net. 

Amerioa has conquered England— we mean, not 
in hnanoe alone. The American method of brass 
band advertising has been adopted by Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin, an indisputably British 
firm. They have most thoughtfully prodded their 
duU-headea reviewer by telling him (and incident- 
ally the reader too), in the jacket of the book, 
that this work “is as interesting as a nov^l. 
always readable and always lucid and intelligit*Ie.'’ 
A life of the man who worked the central power- 
station of Eurqpe for eighteen years and remould- 
ed the institutions of France— and of its imitators 
in orther monarchies of the ancien regiine, too— 
nearest to his heart’s desire, if compressed as here 
into 230 clearly ptinted pages, must be an addi- 
tion to the railway library if it is to be read at 
all. And we admit that the publisher’s claim as 
to its clearness and ease of style is justified. 

Karl Fedem belongs to the new school of 
writers of Histeioal biography without tears. He 


avoids the acidulated wit of Lytton Strachey and 
the enatio originality of Ludwig. The book is 
no doubt thin and the serious r^er will learn 
more about Richelieu and his work from the 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol, IV, while the 


base of Society,— succeed in healing the internal 
troubles of France, crush both Ht^roenots and 
feudal barons, and make French diplomacy and 
arms triumph over those of Spain whioh sO 
long dazzled the eyes of Europe? The ai^wer ia 
not only Richelieu’s clear-sighted genius for 
perceiving what was possible with his available 
forces and the best method of utilising these forces, 
but also the public spirit of the vast middle class 
of France and of several of the aobles. whioh made 
them put their country’s intei'ests above , every- 
thing else and do their duty, each in his own 
sphere, regardless of political rewards actual or 
prospective. If Richelieu’s system, ^ failed it was 
because his successors had not prescience enough 
to inaugurate au advance even after the foundation 
laid by him had consolidated. There is a timp 
in the history of every nation when stagnation ia 
no less a danger than any “leap in the dark” can 
be. 

Empire of the GreAlT Moqol— from 
the Latin of DeLciei : By Prof J, S, Boyland, with 
Introduction N(Aes hy Prof, S, N, Banerjee 
iTaraporevala) Rs, 5-8* 

These two professors have been doing very 
useful service to students of Indian history by 
their English renderings of Latfo writers oh 
Mughal empire like Father Monserate and Da 
Laet The latter was a Dutchman who Stayed at 
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all their proper names and in some oases the 
facts also, have nnderKone a strange transforma- 
tion ill being done into Dutch and from Dutch 
into Latin, especially as the author nf the publish- 
ed book was ignorant of Persian. Many nam^ 
have been corrupted beyond recognition and it 
is a heart-breaking task to read the book— valuable 
as it otherwise is— inspite of all the notes and 
corrections of Prof. Banerjee. The corrections, 
however, are anything but exhaustive. 

We suggest that when the book i^oes into a 
second e£tlon it should be entirely rewritten, with- 
all the corrected proper names in modem Romaniz- 
ed transliteration and obvious errors of fact 
rectified in the body of the hook, instead of in foot- 
notes as now. 

J. Sarkar. 


Glimpses : By T, L. Vaswani. Theosophical 
Publishing House, Madras, 1928. 

This booklet contains some inspiring thoughts 
in Professor Vaswani’s emotional style. One 
example will suffice. 

“India was great in the day she was strong in 
the life of the Spirit. 

“To-day India lies in the dust, for Her children 
have changed the pearls ^ of the Rishis for the 
glittering tiosel of a “civilization” whose gods are 
greed and bhoga. 

“Let this. be my word to the Nation’s youth: 
Be simple and strong as the F/ame -strengthen it 
(the inner spirit) with Brahmacharpa, with service 
of the poor and lowly, with the Tapasya of truth 
and love. Out of strength will grow Greatness, and 
out of Greatness, Freedom,” 

The New Civn^iSATioH: Four lectures delivered 
at the Queen^s Hall, London, in June 1927. By 
Annie Besani, D. L, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Madras. 1928. 

This neatly got-up little book contains four 
lectures delivered in a pleasant gossipy style in 
which the learned authoress talks of the more 
spacious days of universal brotherhood and the 
evolution of a higher humanity of which she sees 
signs in the new sub-race which is growing up in 
the ‘Happy Valley” of California. Incidentally, 
she manages to put in a word here and there for 
India, and she gives a definition of the science of 
yoga which will prove interesting. It is “the 
union of the human spirit with the divine Life, 
self-consciously attsfined. This is won by using the 
laws of the mind as we know them, just as a 
gardener desiring to produce fine flowers uses the 
laws of natural growth in the vagetable kingdom, 
eliminating those that are against his aim-- we 
fin^ it is possible to develop this intuition ahead 
of'our race, and so to attain the knowledge of the 
eternal verities before that knowledge is reached 
by the average evolution, which only works slowly 
by the many workings and antagonisms in Nature : 
whereas evolution can work more rapidly when 
the antagonisms are eliminated and the powers we 
desire to develop are given their full scope.” 

Pol. 


The Light of Christ : By John S. Eoyland, M. A : 
PvhMted by the Swarthmore Press Ltd, London 
Pp, 64‘ Price 2$. 6d. {cloth,) Is. 6d {paper). 


This booklet contains the Swarthmore Lectures- 
for 1923. “The Lectureship has a two-fold purpose-^ 
first, to intemret farther to the member of the 
Society of Friends their message and mission : 
and secondly, to bring before the public the 
spirit the aims and the fundamental pnnciples of 
the Friends” (Preface.) 

The book has been written in a loving and 
liberal spirit. The author has found many 
beautiful thoughts in Plato, Plotinus apd the Gita. 
About the Gita the author writes:— 

‘‘There is much that we may lehrn from the 
great ethical message which rings through the 
Oita, that duty must be done for its own sake 
alone, without anxiety for results and the 
devotional message of the Oita is unquestionably 
one of the great spiritual assets of mankind, a 
message which is for all ages and for all races. 
Especially, as the Christian reads it, must he be 
filled with shame at the thought that his own 
love for Christ is so poor and thin when compared 
with the trust and love which this Hindu saint, 
80 many centuries ago, felt for Gk)d as he had 
come to know Him” (p. 31). 

Our author’s Christianity is non-aggressive and 
spiritual. The book is worth reading. 

Mahes Ch. Ghosh 


The Code oe Criminal Procedure : By Mr, A. G. 
Ohose. M. A. B. L, Advocate, High Court. Calcutta. 
Publhhed by Messrs, N. M. Haychowdhury & Co, 
11, College Square, Calcutta. Price Es. 3. 


We have now before us a new edition of A- C. 
Ghose’s Criminal Procedure Code, The book has 
been brought literally up-to-date (Feb. 1928) by 
incorporating in it all the recent statutory amend- 
ments which the somewhat prolific legislation of 
our times has effected in the Code. We congratu- 
late the author for having taken particulur care 
in bringing into prominence the characteristic 
features of individual sections and in noting the 

E oints of various decisions under each of them. 

Lost redeeming feature of the book is that the 
sections have not been burdened with unnecessary 
load of cases which tendency is found in most of 
the modern Dooks. The fact that the book has 
passed through two editions and a third edition 
has been called for is, we think, sufficient proof 
of it? popularity and usefulness. We commend 
this useful publication to the legal public. 

G. M. S. 


BENGALI 

Sheeban-o-Cutting Siksha.* By Srimaii Tushar^ 
mala Devi. Published by Acharya and Sons, Model 
Library Dacca and Mymensingh. Price Be L8, 
1928. 

Our authoress’s treatment of the subject with the 
help of illustrations has been mervelloos. In thia 
book she has not only dealt with cutting of. 
different kinds of garments but she has given 
instructions in a simple style, on darning and? 
patching, herring bonning,bntton-hoiingt embroidery 
etc. The printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired and we hope that it will 
command a wide circulation. 
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Bipla-ber AiitTTi: By Sj. Benoy Krishna Sen.- 
Tarun Sahitya Mandir. 19, Sree Gopal Mallik Lane, 
Calcutla Be 1 

A translation of Tolsto’ys “What for” and “The 
Divine and the Homan.” These stories depict nicely 
tne picture how the oppressive Hossian Government 
tortured the revolutionists. Printiop: and get-up 
excellent. 


Bidhava Btbaha; Translated hy Benoy K, 
Sen Tarun Sahitya Mandir. 19. Sree Gopal Mallik 
Lane, 4th Edition. Price -2-6 pies. 

Translation of M&hatma Gandhi’s writings on 
widow remarriage. 

P. C. S. 


MARATHI 

Prataim ADCHEN YuDDnA ! Bjf Gupt. O. V. Modak. 
Gwalior Army. (1927.) 72.9. .9—8, ?vUh a volume of 
plans. 

This work breaks new ground altogether so far 
as lodian history is concerned, and therefore 
requires careful consideration if it is to be the 
progenitor of a new class of books. It is tnie that 
the famous campaigns of Anglo-Indian history have 
bf»en studied by competent British officers from 
Malleson down to the writers in the United Service 
.litn , ini of India. But this is the first time that 
in Indian, battle of pre-European days has 
been described and critically commented upon by 
a writer trained in European military schools and 
experienced in the command of a modern regi- 
ment. 

No doubt the principles of war have remained 
tlie same from the days of Epaminondas— or 
rather Rameses II, to those of Marshal Foch ; but 
the difference arises in their application to the 
circumstances of each age and country. The mili- 
tary pedant sticks to his text-book rules blindly, 
but the successful general varies his action 
according to the weapons, the terrain, and more 
than anything else the racial character of his 
troops as opposed to that of the eneraY- Given the 
same weapons, the same European civilisation, the 
same period of history, an immense difference 
is caused by the dissimilarity of national 
teinparament between the two sides. As general 
Maude writes in his Jena L'ampnign : “Whereas 
the well-drilled troops of Frederick the Great 
carried position after position with not more than 
15,000 men, to the mile, British troops often get 
through with even less than 10,000. ••• Napoleon 
could only succeed in his attacks with men crowded 
together at the rate of 100,000 to the mile, and 
then only as a consequence of his superior artillery 
preparation.” (p. 9) 

So, also, the difference in the two modes of 
AQvance, the British one of thin lines and the 
1^ reach of deep columns, caused all the difference 
m .the result of the Peninsular War as Oman has 
pointed out, and even contributed to Sir Eyre 
Boote s juctory over Lally according to his bio- 
grapher Wylie. 

•There is not a scrap of contemporary evidence 
to prove that any ot the minute details and suooes- 
sive steps described in this book by Capt Modak 
happen. The whole is pure imagina- 
tion, based on the probabilities of the case. And 


the probablities wonld have won the complexion 
of truth if Shivaji had been a military student fed 
on the teiirbooks of Jomini, Clausewitz and Hamley 
and experienwvl in the movemente of modem 
European-trained armies. Therefore, as a history 
or record of what actually happened in 1659, this 
book is absolutely useless. 

We also deprecate the fashion of making such 
books— and indeed many other clssses of works— 
intolerably long by the addition of irrelevant 
matters an# emotional outpourings. 

J. Sarkar. 


Aitihasik Prastawana: ^ the Late V. K. 
Rajawade. Pihlisher—The Chitrasctla Press. Poona. 
Pages 500. Price lis. Three. 

The name of the late V. K. Rajawade is a 
household word in Maharashtra as an untiring 
and zealous research-worker, who has left behind a 
vast treasure in the form of very valuable writings 
on various subjects, such as Maratha history. 
Marathi literature, -I >->■ ‘I- '.- c. It would be a great 
loR.s to Maharastn if were allowed to go 

into oblivion. T!'i»> Cliltrahula PreRs has therefore 
earned hearty tluriku ()f Maharastra by under- 
taking thoir publication in three or four volumes 
of which the present is the first. 

Rajawade resembled. Dr. Johnson not only in 
strong and penetrating intellect wonderful capacity 
for work and robust independence of thooght, but 
also in his eccentricities and several other traits 
of character, and these are visible in ‘his writings. 
His so-called Prastawanas or introductions of 
which the book under review is a collection had 
no relation to the subject of the volumes to which 
they were originally attached {excepting the one 
on the battle of Paniput) and his assertions in 
some cases were wide of truth or at any rate 
were of a questionable or fantastic character. Yet 
his writings are scholarly and deserve preservation 
from the rapacities of Time, for who knows future 
researches may perhaps bear him out. 

V. G. Apte 


HINDI 

1, Mother Lvdia Aur Uska Jawah: By Srimaii 
lima Nehm—Puhlished hy Kashinath Bajpai T, 
Rayag Street — Allahbad, pp- 186'\-485Ar90^Price 
Jis. .9-8. 

2, Mother India Ka Jawab : By Srimaii Chan- 

dravati T. A —Published by Prof. Satya- 

wata Shi'ii^aiH’ihinlirr Gurukul Kangri— pp 144. 
Pr ice 0-12, 

No book on India has done more and deserved 
less to create a sensation than Miss Mayo’s Mother 
India. From all quarters of India indignant protests 
have been still pouring in with such frequency 
that one is inclined to think that this agitation 
against Miss Mayo is doing more harm than good, 
a book that should have been promptly relegated 
to the dustbin is being unnecessarily advertised 
and our ouemies are slyly suggesting that the lady 
is protesting too much. 

As a full reply to Mother India can only come 
from a committee of publicists hailing from all parts 
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of India the membera of the Legislative Assembly 
if they are so inclined, may think the matter out. 

Mts- N^'hni has done right in not attempting to 
deal with Miss Mayo by oontradioting her lies. In 
that direction she has done hardly anything 
beyond giving in the appendix translations of the 
artiloes contributed to the Indian Press by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lsla Lajpat Rai, Natarajan, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and others. She has really approached, the 
question from another angle of vision. She goes 
to the root of the matter and righiy concludes 
that the reasons of the present unfortunate 
state of India are not social but political. 
In her long introduction she traces the relentless, 
systeunatii^ and cold-blooded manner in which 
England has been emasculating India and depriving 
her of all that she held most dear. It is an irony 
of fate that this Very England is now talking of 
our incapability to manage our own affairs. Mrs. 
Nehru has not stopped at that. She has carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp and exposed the 
hideous reality underneath the glamour of the 
European civilizatiou. The basic idea of this civili- 
sation is survival of the fittest. According to western 
interpretation it means cynical disregard for the 
feelings of the weak an intense aggrandisement of 
the self, a suppression of all the nobler emotions 
of the heart and a blind worship of Mammon. 
Europe is now riding roughshod over all moral 
rules and declaring in brazen tones that the whole 
world exists for the gratification of her insatiable 
sordid passions and all nations must sacrifice 
themselves for this noble purpose. Therein lies tkeir 
salvation. Our country has so often been compared 
to Europe to its disadvantage that this warning is 
very welcome. . . , , , 

One thing which is reraarkamo about Mrs. 
Nehru’s book is her restraint. One should have 
expected an Indian lady to give way to her 
feelings while writing about Miss Mayo's work. 
But she has not done so ; she speaks with 
genuine feeling no doubt but she never has 
recourse to retaliatory arguments. 

Srimati Chandravati’s book is fundamentally 
different in tone and temper. She is an Aryya 
Samajist and so does not believe in taking things 
lying down. Like all writers of this class 
of reformers she too wields a forceful pen. Her 
language is vigorous and her blows very direct. 
She does not spare her countrymen either, in the 
course of her arguments, puts certain very in- 
convenient questions to the orthodox leaders of 
Hindu society. She gives the lie direct to Miss 
Mayo’s assertion that there is no reforming zeal 
in India. In her appendix she draws a lurid 
picture of America in order to show that there 
IS an ample field for Mias Mayo’s activities in 
America where over 1200 young people between 
the ages of 15 and 24 take their lives in one year, 
where with the present state of statistics every 
marriage will end in divorce in eleven years : 
where 80 percent of all crimes are committed by 
children under eighteen, and where 42 percent of 
unmarried mothers are school girls under 
sixteen. 

India, where even Miss Mayo could not find 
any trace of oppression against unmarried girls, 
ana where 60 percent of the girls are not even 
married at the age of 16 has nothing to learn 
about sex-morality from white people in general 
(vide chapter 1 of the book for conditions prevailing 


in Europe and America) and from Mi/s Mayo in 

F articular. We are thankful however that Srimatv 
'haniiiavati with true Indian modesty has left 
Miss M tyo’s pist life severely alone, 


GUJARATI 

We have received two parcels of books from 
the (lommissioner of Eluoation and vidyadhlkari, 
Baroda State, containing the following books : 

(1) The Wiles of the Spideti: By Bhanu- 
sukharam N. Mehta, containing a delightful and 
scientific description of spider’s life and ways. 

(2) JivAX Rasavaha Vidya: By Jigannaih P. 
Pandit, a treatiso showing how to preserve health. 

(3) Mars: By S. B. Oharekham, B.A., LL B. 
comprising all up-to-date information about the 
planet Mars. 

(4) The Primeval Home of the Aryans ; By 

the same 'author discussing the various theories 
about the place we originally came from. 

(5) Sun: By Btlwanlrai IL Vira, B. Sc., a 
translition, rather difficult for ordinary readers to 
follow. 

(6) The Living Organisms of a Lake : By 
Bhknumkharam N. Mehta, also a translation 
giving interesting details of the insects and 
other minute organisms found in lake-waters. 

(7) Stuanik Swarajya k*i Sansthao: By Basji 
B, Paivar, B.A., LL.B., an original work on Local 
Self-Government. 

(8) The Liver : By Ghanashyam N. Mehta, a 
small book on the construction and functions of 
the liver. 

(9) England and India : By the late Satyendra 
B. Divatia. a translation of R C. Dntt’s well-known 
work of the same name. 

(10) The Education of the Londoner; ByNarhari- 
.sankar S. Shastri, B. A , a, tran^laXion of “Londoner’s 
Education”, showing the vast extent of expenditure 
incurred in eilnc<iting Londoners and the success 
of the methods employed therefore, 

(11) JivAN Prabhat of Italy : By Lalitaprasad 
Shriprasad Dave, B,A., LL.B.> B.Sc,, an indepen- 
dent work showing how Italy rose in tlie scale of 
nations. 

(12) The History of the Bahoda State : By 
Chunilal Maganlal De^hai, a complete work of the 
annals of the Baroda State. 

(13) Napoj*eon Bonaparte, Part IV. By 
Ookuldas Mathuradas Shah, B.A,, L.L.B,, consti- 
tuting the last volume in the series, finished after 
15 years’ labor. 

(14) SniDHANTA Darshan : By Ghkotalal Nar- 
sheram Bhait, a translation of a Sanskrit work, 
very important philosophical treatise. 

The list shows how varied and useful the 
activities of H. H. the Gaekwar’s Educational 
Department are. 

Dahdi : ^ Owahankar V. Bhachech PrAl 
at the Jnan Mandkr Press, Akmeddbad. Cloth bound 
pp, 136. Price Be* 1*4 0 (1927). 



Sam MoMitN ROt 


An adtobioitiaphy of the aatilor vho rose from 
a mere clerkship t3 a Dapu.v Collectorship aad 
later to the Divaoship or Jamnaipar. teachiofi: a 
lessoii of stauQch faiih in oneself, and deterinma- 
tion to OTeroome difUcaicies. It contains poems on 
metaph^^sical subjects also. 

Sonni. SjjrdRiiHA, Part II : PMished by the 
Society for Encoum^ement of Cheap Literature, 
Ahmembad and printed at its own press. Cloth 
hound, pp. 686. Price Ef- 2 8'0 [1927 U 


izi 

A balky volume contaibinff 2^ articles on 
various use ul sui-jecU ; from the life of Prof. Jadu- 
nath Sarkar to Atma Joan (sell-kno^lediie). These 
article are oolleoted from various aeMrspapera and 
periodicals and show the very wide ranae of 
reading of the selector. 

DAjBSHau : A tiny little booklet of ten pages, 
by Chandravaian C, Mehta. S.dUt containing feeling 
versej on bereavement ^ 

KM. I 


KAM MOaON RoY 

Bv BABlNDR&NiTH TAGORS 


W HEN* the Great Ones of the world come, 
they bring conflict with them ; or 
their coming had no significance. 
The multitude which drifts down with the 
stream places its trust in the ebbing current 
of humanity. But, for him who would work 
the boat of life up the stream, there is 
unending toil. When Ram Mohun Roy came 
to this country he refused to go along with 
the moving mass of turbidity which was 
ever flowing out downstream and which 
fought him as an enemy every minute up 
to the very last The height of the Himalayas 
is measured only from the different level 
of the plains all round ; it is the hostility 
of the unenlightened that measures the 
magnitude of the Great. 

In the history of a nation, Man marches 
onwards, ever amending, ever conquering 
himself with his own innate, conscious 
principle, only so long as the vital nature 
is all-powerful. This is, iu fact, the very 
process of life — this never-ending fight. As 
we walk, our every step is a challenge 
to the constant pull of the earth ; inertia 
besets us on all sides, and each of the organs 
of the body is ever engaged in fighting it 
The heart goes on, night and day, in sleep 
as in waking ; the enormous passivity of 
things stands up against that unremitting 
oxertion ; it is building up, every minute, 
barricades of fatigue, to be fought down by 
the heart as long as it has the 
strength. 

The air flows all around us in its blind 
iaws ; but the Vital Nature forcibly drags 
this ail along into its own system of 
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channels. The germs of disease, and Coil- 
ditions favourable to their growth, ate 
everywhere, both within and without us ; 
the army of health is all the time engaged 
in an unceasing combat against them. The 
life-process is, in fact, this never ending 
straggle, this continual warfare between the 
inert and the living forces, between the 
battalion of ill-health and the battaliou of 
health. If this relentless straggle weakens, 
if the forces of rigidity, as against the 
forces of movement, gain the upperhand 
in the corporal economy, then the human 
body begins growing more and more 
clogged with " the accumulating filth of 
wastage. At last Death, in its mercy, comes 
down to remove this battle- weary defeat 
from the world of the living. 

The social body, too, is a living organism ; 
and all its evils find their opportunity wheu 
its own energy grows sluggish. Its life force, 
too, trained in fighting, has ever to keep 
up hostilities against dull intellect, feeble 
will, against narrow knowledge and poverty 
in sympathy and loving-^ndness. The 
most powerful of its enemies is apathy 
of the mind. When the mind weakly 
surrenders its rightful domioiou and wishes 
to remain immobile, the garbage of slovenli- 
ness accumulates and imprisons it. It is 
through this besetting that Death gradually 
advances in the field of life. The Great 
Person who appears at this period, brings 
along with him a powerful antagonism against 
the drag of this dead grossness The 
feeble spirit enchained by iadisoriminatu 
customs, cry out in anger and pain 
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against the pressure of his onward 
urge. The history of India had been standing 
stagnant for a long time, giving up in 
weariness of spirit all independent seeking 
of truth, all adventures of life, and initiation 
of intelligent operations for its internU and 
external cleansing ; venerating its own 
deterioration, it had ceased from attempting 
any readjostment with the obaligiDg ages. 
One by one, almost all the lights of its life 
had become dimmed through poverty of 
food, poverty of health and poverty of 
knowledge. Its defeat had been extending 
from century to century. Man’s defeat 
comes when his own will abdicates and 
some external will occupies the vacant 
throne, when his personal intelligence retires 
and he clings as a parasite to some foreign 
intelligence, be it borrowed from his own 
dead past or imposed upon him from the 
present of some stranger nation. That is 
man’s deteat when the activities of the 
spirit are arrested and when he blindly 
goes on turning the wheels of the machine 
of habit, fashioned through the succession 
of the centuries — when he ignores reason 
and accepts authority, when he lowers the 
dignity of his innate informing principles 
and exalts external observances. For him, 
wearied with the load of decrepitude, there 
is no escape, through any narrow short-cuts 
devised by any over- subtle artifice. 

Ram Mohun Roy appeared in India at 
this very period, when the, country, in its 
blindness extending over many centuries, 
bad come to regard vegetation as holiness. 
Such an overtoweriag and sudden contrast 
to one’s own country and age is very 
seldom found in history, and they in a shrill 
loud voice repudiated him. But it was 
by that impatient execration that his 
country proclaimed to all the ages his 
supreme greatness, and vehemently announced 
that he had brought’ the conflict of light 
against the darkness of the land. He did 
not follow the futile path of dull intellect 
by repeating well-worn feeble formulas ; he 
refused the humiliation of being the far- 
lamed leader of the fiatfcered multitude 
usiug its stupidity as the foundation for his 
power ; he was never frightened by the 
unintelligent antagonism of the threatening 
mob with its upraised stick ; through tempta- 
tion of the ignorant reverence of the crowd, 
even the slightest deviation from the path 
of truth was for him an impossibility. He 
had struck at the demon of unreason, 
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enshrined through the ages In altar, and 
that demon did not forgive him. 

He knew that insult to the iiviug spirit 
brings about a bankruptcy of initiative. For 
the animal, there is no Swaraj, for it is 
merely driven by its blind instincts. Man's 
Swaraj only extends as far as his own 
intelligent self, the master within him, 
oconpies his social consoioasness and ins- 
pires his creative activities. The history of 
man’s progress is the history of this extension 
of Swaraj through the dominance of his 
self -thinking, self-confidence and self- 

respect 

The victory of the atman, of the higher 
self of man, has never been proclaimed from 
the heights of manhood anywhere except 
in India, with such an unbesitant voice. It 
was this message that Ram Mohun Roy 
brought anew, when in the India of his 
days it had become narrow and perverted, 
disclaimed in praotioe. For ages the 
major part of India was sunk in self- 
abasement through an unashamed acknowledge- 
ment of inferior rights for its multitude 
in religion and in social affairs, rendering 
the people unfit for the difficult responsibility 
of its self-expression. Not only did the 
mind of India of his times passively 
discard the claims of this highest right of 
humanity, but it aotiv ely denounced and 
wounded it. 

The strange thing is that Ram Mohun was 
eager to invoke the message of the spirit 
not merely within the narrow boundarios of 
his own self-forgetful land; he assayed, by 
the test of the spiritual ideal, every great 
religious community which had in any 
manner obscured the true form of its owu 
inner self in mere external forms and in 
irrational rituals. 

Only a very few people in the whole 
world could, in that age, realizsd through the 
mind and spirit and express in their lives the 
Unity of Man as Ham Mohun had done. He 
realised that it was only when man rej^t^rded 
the external boundaries of his religion as 
more valuable than its infinite inner signi- 
fioanoe that man was jealously kept apart from 
man. 

The worldliness of sectarian piety called 
up pride, hatred and strife, and mud^ed the 
whole world with blood, to a degree im- 
possible for any secular cause. In that age 
of religious exclusiveness he had gained in 
bis heart and expressed in his life the 
Universai background of Religious Ttuth. 
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BAM MOHUN BOY 


Ti^augii at that period, men 
to.iiiA-A'ldaoe in ihe-^ ko'o.n|!|f!p|^ 
cifBiaUl man, they had nM loaod the way 
to hu heart Even to this day, the realka- 
tion of hnmah natty is hampared, in this 
world, by so many prejudices born of blind 
inatinot or bred by deliberate traiaio^. It is 
not poasibtp to assert ereh to-day that a New 
JL^ has arrived—an age of solidarity on 
every side. In oar age that wide highway 
must be opened which wonld bring together 
all the hnman resources in knowledge and in 
co-operation* A beginning has already been 
made in the domain of science where caste- 
distinctions in different departments of know- 
ledge are being removed* Co-ordinated aotion, 
too, is gradually gaining in world-commerce — 
even though trafficking in trickery is still 
rife round the corners of that winding high- 
way. It is also impossible to deny that a 
beginning has been made even in the resJm of 
world*politios, though the way is beset with 
myriads of thorny obstmctions. Ram Mohan 
Roy is the first and foremost of those 
brave spirits who have stood up, in the face 
of hostility and misunderstanding, and who 
in all their varied activities have eloquently 
welcomed the Spirit of this New Age. He was 
the herald of India, the very first to bear her 
offerings to the outside world, and accept for 
himself and his country the best that the 
world could offer. He bad envisaged 
in its entirety the truth of man and 
therefore his service to his country 

became complexly many-sided, which never 
narrowed its path of welfare by following 
the line of least resistance and of immediate 
expediency. 

Bam Mohun had to hew out the way 
in strenuous struggle, across the un- 
explored region of Bengali prose, when he 
was engaged in developing the potentialities 
of his own language for the self-expression 
of the people of Bengal. When eaget to 
illntniDate the Bengali mind with the 
philosophy of the spirit, he did not shrink 
from the diffionlt endeavour of expounding 
Vedanta in the yet-nniozmed Bengali prose 
to a reading pnblio, some of whose learned 
men had ventured to scoff at the Upanishads 
as spurious and considered the Mahanirvana 
Tantxa to be a soripture /abrioated by Ram 
Mohun Soy himself. 


Even West woman was really 

powerless atm her rights restrieted 
on all sides, whdn Bam Mohun Eoy stood 
up, Slone, to support the rights of women 
in his own society. 

There was not even a glimmering of 
political oonsoioasnesB in the country when 
be had demanded respect for his countrymen 
in the world of politics. 

He had faith with all his strength 
of convictioD in the varied elements of human 
nature. It was not possible for him to have 
a dwarf’s vision of man in any way; for, in 
him manhood had an extraordinary fuUness 
of manifestation. 

More than one hundred years have 
now gone by ; but the true recognition 
of his greatness still remains inoomplete : 
even to-day ifc is not an impossibility for 
his countrymen to do him irreverence ; 
that generons vision to which alone would 
his magnitude be clearly visible is still 
enshrouded in mist But the mist has nothing 
for which it need be proud, even if it envelope 
the Inminary and rob the mornihg of its 
majesty. The sun is the more indelible and 
the mure magnificent Greatness goes on 
doing its own work even in the midst of 
rude obstruotioos and is not obaoured even 
when light is withdrawn from it 

The force that Bam Mohan had set into 
motion is still operative to-day ; and a day 
will yet oome when the country will attain 
a translncence of mind freed from dense 
superstitions and will climb up to an 
altitude of unobstructed perspective which 
are essential for realizing Ram Mohun’s 
place in our history and his stFOpg un- 
thwarted magnanimity. Those of us, who 
have received from him the inspiration to 
accept man in the completeness of his truth 
even against profuse contradictions, may feel 
deeply hurt at each insult levelled at him, ' 
but when he was alive the hundreds nf 
insults that were his share could not in any 
way weaken his beneficent, power, audit 
is this unperturbed power which even after 
his death will continue, in the face of all 
contempt and contumely, to sow seeds of fulfil- 
ment in the very heart of ingratitude 
itself. 



IteB Bardoli Satyagraha straggle is over their hour of trial. Their action proved a 

and Bombay government have at last tower of strength to the workers, and no 

oonooded most of the demands put small cr^it is doe to them for the suceessfol 

forward by tho tenants. In this connection termination of this peaceful strnggle 

meation must be made of the signal 



Srimati Batnakamari Deyi 

services rendered by MuSa SuaumBAT Sum ant 
Mkhta, Miss MitHUBEN Pmvt, Shbumati 8. Dssai 
and ladies of aristocratic families who 
sacrificed their ease end comforts and stood 
by their sufforiuf sisters and brothers io 


Mrs* Shamdabai Bumaut 


Miss Cha50EABai l^oaiKSHiaL b: 
has been enrolled as a pleader at l^oooa. 
She is the first Marathi lady to aiditave this 
distinction. Miss Powksebb is a aisoe of the 
late Qopal Erishna 0okliale« 
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Miss Chandrabai Fonkshee 


Miss Seeta Devadoss, b. a., Bar-at-law 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Devadoss 
has been enroUed as an Advocate of tho 
Madras High Court. She is the first lady 
Barrister in the Madras Presidency. Her 
mother Mbs. Devadoss is also a prominent 
social worker of that province, 

SHBrnAfr Ratankumahi Devi, Ktkvyatirtha, 
daughter of the Hon’ble Seth Govind Dass of 
Jnbhntporef has passed this year, the highest 
title examination in Sanskrit literature con- 
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Miss Mithuben Petit 


ducted by the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. 
She is the first Mar wait girl to pass this 
title (Kavyatkirika) Examination. Her age 
is only fifteen years. 

Miss Saradabai Naidu, who just completed 
her training in the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, has preceded to England for post- 
graduate studies in Public Health and Nursing 
at the Bedford College^ London. She has been 
awarded a scholarship of, £200 per annum 
by the League of Red Cross Societies. 

Mies. Leonissa Fernandez has been appoint- 
ed as a special Magistrate of Udipi (Madras 
Presidency). 

Miis. Balkbishna Menon is the first lady 
in Cochin State to be appointed as an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


CLIFF, DWELLERS, NEW MEXICO 

By KATHRYN WHITE RYAN 


Climbers of cliffs are an encbanied race. 

They trust, they trespass, and they leave no trace. 
They give bach to the earth each thing they took. 
They give all back, manoa and j^epherd’s crook. 

Ladders that^ the upstretched reaching hand 
And idols are together under sand. 


Arrow and bowl and blanket on the loom 
Have disappeared from every hollowed room. 

Time smooths the cliffs in secrecy of ho# 

Such tmst m them earth chose to disavow* 
These tiered, sun-heuled incisions on a ledge 
Give silent proof earth makes no one a mwge. 



Indian Settlement In Tanganyiki 

Mr V. R. Boal writes from Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika 

Very few in India know about Tanganyika, 
one of the East African Territories administered 
under a mandate by His Britannic M.ajesty. 
This is apparently due to Tanganyika Indians 
being always under the impression that because 
India is a member of the League of Nations their 
position is secure and will for ever remain un- 
altered. But things are now entirely changed. 
The European propaganda, encouraged and 
supported by some hidden forces behind it, is 
being carried on with a view to bringicg about 
the federation and this indicates that there is a 
fly in the ointment and that it is necessary for 
Indians to carry on a very strong propaganda 
for the purpose of safeguarding and strengthening 
Indian Settlement. , 

The number of Indian settlers (by settlers I 
mean producers and not merchants and traders) 
is very small. Messrs. Karim ji Jiwanji and Nanji 
Ealidas are the only two names, Indians can point 
to with some degree of pride. But what are they 
when compared with the ever increasing number 
of Britishers and Germans penetrating^ into the 
Territory with a view to exploit it to its 
fullest extent ? We want Indian capitalists to 
settle in Tanganyika, which has a very brilliant 
future before it and the descriptions of which 
I briefly give below. ^ ^ 

The area is about 373, .'>0) s^iuare miles, which 
inolpdes about 2,000 squire miles of water. Along 
the eoftst lies a plain, varying in width from ten 
to Idrty miles, behind which the country rises 
gradually to a plateau consistituiiug tbe^freater 
part of me hinterland. This plateau falls sharply 
from a general level of 4.tK)0 feet to the level of 
the lakes (Timganyika, 2, 500 feet, Nyftss^ 1, 
607 leet) wiaS^mark ,the^ gieat ex^din^^ 
northwnnb to lake Naivasha. The nighest pomts 
in iie Territory are in the north-east whme are 
the extinot volcanoes* Kilmanjaro, which rises to 
19,720 feet and k snow-capped ai^ Monnt 
Meru (11 960 feetl . Jn the South-West are 
the LIvtttgstoe Mountains, where the high^t 
•peak i« over 9,000 feet The climate of ^e 
territory varies gieatiy ^aoeoming to ^the 
level of the seveifl districts; RongWy/ fop 
climide zmm can be distinguished* namdly : U) w 
warn im Hither damp .ooast region with its 


adjoining hinterland (ii) the hot and 
]y dry zone between the ooiKit aini the oehtral 
plateau (300 ft— 2000 ft) the fpt diy 

zone of the cential plateau betWei^ 2000 Jem 
and 4000 feet in height and (iv) the semf^tempOimliB 
regions around the slopes of Wa 

Meru. of the Usambara highlands, . tfnpa 
plateau and the mountainous aim» of me 
western area (5,0 X) ft.— 10,000ft). There two 
well-defined rainy seasons annually, 
speaking, the rains begin in February o? Xsrm 
and last for two or three months^ Wnge a short 
rainy season extends from October Ip Npuj^ber 
but the rainfall if low for a tropjoal odnhiry, 
and droughts are hot infrequent The seat of 
Government is Dar-es-Salaam, a ntedein tow^ 
founded in 1862 by the th^ reigning 

Sultan of Zanzibar and f^nbseqnently occupied by 
the Germans in 1887. The second town in im- 
^rtance is Tanga, 136 miles north of Darvee. 
Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. According 
to the census of 1921 the nopulation of the 
territory was, Europeans 2447. British Indimis 
9411> Goan and Portugnese Indians 798, Arab 
4041, Baluchis 352 and Natives 4, 107,000. Since 
1921 there has been considerable increase in the 
European and Indian population. The principa! 
domestic exports consist in Sisal, _ Groundnnta, 
Coffee, Cotton, Copra. Hides and Skins, Giulia, 
Simsim, Beeswax, and Chillies. Dtamond, GoWb 
Tin, Coal and Mica. Mines are being worked 
progressively and great care is taken by the 
Government to see that the Mining Industry la 
fully developed. The territory is at preaent 
served by two railways and oonstraotion d other 
railways is under contemplation. The adkcB|^lEa^ 
tion is carried on by a Governor assimd by a 
Legislative council consisting of the Gdve^r 
and 13 ofiheiai membm and 10 unofficial menbers 
nominated by the Governor, of whom two are 
Indians. Towards the end of this year the pro- 
posed Indian Central School with provision for 
education up to the matrioOktioa will be estab- 
lished in the capital of ^e. territory and the 
Government propose assistinf other Indian schools 
in the interior by grimts-in^m^ ^ 

Such is the country to wM^ Indian capitalists 
are invited to settle In cities like Bombay 
OsJoutta and Karachi there are numerous wealthy 
Merchants, Bankers and Millowners. Is it nd 
pcksible for a few of them to form companies and 
take advantage of the opportunies offered them 
aa k being doim by peoples k England* Amerimk 
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jnd Owmany ? Sorely, they are not invited to 
ttro* their money away ; their capital would 
P™f , retotna and besides that, they 

wpuiQ be most helpCal m perpetaatios the ex- 
istence of the iQ^ian eommunity which is in 
danirer of beinir rooted out any moment. 

We draw the attention of Sir Lallubbai 
Samaldaa Mehta, Shriyot Ambalal Sarabhai, Sir 
Parusholtamdas Thaburdas and other 
capitalitts to this letter of Mr. Boal and 
hope that they will give it serious consi- 
deration. It is a great opportunity and 
may never come to us again. 

Mr* IJ. K. Oza in East Africa 

Level-headed workers who are of strong 
convictions, yet ready to see the opponents* 
point of view, who can be firm yet moderate 



Mr. U. K. Oza. 


in their writing and speeches and who take 
a long view of things are as rare iu Greater 
India as in India itself. Our people in East 
Africa should be congratulated on having 
such a worker among them and he is none 
else than Mr. U. E. Oza of Bhavnagar. It 
was by a mere aePident that Mr. Oza went 


to East Africa thongh bis heart' was always 
in the cause of our people overseas and as 
editor of the Toice of India he was ever 
ready to do what he could for our cause. 
After a year’s useful work in Tanganyika as 
editor of the Tanganyika Opinion Mr. OZa 
moved to Nairobi, the capital of Kenya and 
has been carrying on his activities ^ there for 
the last one year. Mr. OZa worked as a 
special orgHnising officer of the East African 
Indian National Congress for two or three 
months and was then appointed its General 
Secretary. The success of the last meeting 
of the Indian Congress at Nairobi was to a 
great extent due to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. Oza. He had also to work hard for the 
reopening of the qaestion of Common Roll, 
which has strengthened the Indian case and 
has become a live issue again. It must be 
admitted here that Kan war Maharaj Singh 
and Mr. B. B. Ewbank, the representatives of 
the Government of India, performed their 
duty admirably in this matter as 
well as in persuading the Indian 
community to show a united front to the 
Hilton Young Commission. The complete 
boycott of the elections on a communal basis 
by the Indian coramnnity in Kenya was a 
step that produced a great impression on the 
European community in the Colony. Indeed, 
we in India thought that such a strong 
attitude could not possibly be taken on 
account of the loss of morale by the Indian 
coramnnity after the death of that sturdy 
fighter, Mr, M. A. Desai, the great Indian 
leader of East Africa The credit for this work 
must go to other Indian leaders as well as 
to Mr. Oza and if we have singled out 
the latter in this note it is not because we 
minimise the work of people like Messrs 
Phadke and Achariar, Malik and Verma, 
Pandya and Jeewanjee, but beemse we feel 
that Mr. Oza has been doing his work at 
considerable self-sacrifice resisting the 
temptation to return home where things are 
getting more lively and where a journalist 
of bis qnalifioations can easily get a prominent 
position in the press. Mr. Oza, I understand, 
has been busy carrying on conversations with 
some reasonable Europeans about the Indian 
question in Kenya. I have no right to give 
any piece of advice from this end, for our 
people in East Africa are the best jadges of 
the situation ; but I should, as a worker iik 
their cause, request Mr, Oza and hie frie&ds 
not to hurry up things. They should move 
very cauRonsly and should take the Indian 




Mr. Kailas Prasad Kiohlu, M. A., 
Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University. 

officialdom and mixed freely amongst Indians 
ind entered into their very life. 

Mr. Kichlu has not spent a minute in vain. 
He had come in connection with the edacational 
oonditions in Natal but we understand, he has 
iiuiuired also into the condition prevailing in the 
Iransvaal and has prepared a very important 
ind useful memorandum which, while it may not 
be published, will be of immense giudance to the 
education department 

Mr. Kichlii and Miss Gordon deserve the 


Miss, C. Gordon, B. Ed, 

Asscciated with the Female Training College, 
Saidapeth (Madras). 

gratitude of the Indian public for the splendid 
work they did in South Africa and we must 
also congratulate the Indian Government on 
their excellent choice. It will be good if 
the Government sends these educationists 
to East Africa, West Indies, Fiji Islands and 
Mauritius also to assist the Colonial Govern- 
ments with their expert advice regarding the 
education of Indian children abroad. 


THE CERTAIN CALM 


By ETHEL ROMIG FDLLER 


F)r harassed minds, for hearts assailed by ills, 
r nr all abrasions of the soul, all scars, 

There ie a panacea of tall hills, 

! hwing bfdm of rediscovered stars ; 
i atet of dew on sleeping ferns and grass, 

Til© Pght of homing winds to waiting trees, 

! And there are clouds that brush the moon and pass*- 
I Shadows and dark’s pulsating subtleties, 


Before the constancy of night and sky ; 

The certain calm ; the peace— if any grieves. 

He ll shed unhappiness and let it lie 
As maples drop their weight of yellow leaves 
And so detached from pain and comforted, 

May even for a space forget the dead. 

—The Chrisiian Century, Chicago 



Portraits of Baja Bam Hohnn Boy 

Of the three portraits of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy published in this number, the 
one forming the frontispiece is reproduced 
from a photograph of the oil painting in the 
Bristol Art Gallery, by H. P. Briggs, r. a. 
This is a contemporary portrait. Another, 
reprodnced from a steel engraving forming 
the frontispiece to the second London 
edition of his “Precepts of Jesus,” published 
in 18M, may also be considered contempor- 
ary. The third one is enlarged from a small 
photograph of the painting, by Miss Rolinda 
Sharpies, of ‘The Trial of Colonel Brereton” 
after the Bristol riots in 1831. The following 
particulars relating to this picture are taken 
from a descriptive list of paintings in the 
Bristol Art Gallery ; 

Tne court-martial of Colonel Brereton for his 
negligence in handling the troops at bis disposal 
during the Bristol riots, 1831, and declining to 
take vigo»*ous action in the suppression of the 
rioter H ix jih, on the 9th January, 1832, in 

the Hall Bristol, — The proceedings 

were abruptly brought to a close, after four sittings, 
by the suicide of the unhappy defendant,— 
Amongst other local ^ notabilities in the picture 
may be seen, seated with her back to the spectator, 
Mrs. Sbarplee, the mother of the artist, and to 
the left, with her sketch-book open in her hand, 
Miss Sharpies herself, behind the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy.” 

In this painting the Raja has a youthful 
appearance. But at the time of the Brereton 
trial he was about 60. So, it is probable 
that the artist merely drew a sketch of the 
scene on the spot and afterwards painted 
the different figures from portraits procured 
by her, and the portrait of Ram Mohun Roy 
which she could get was perhaps one paint- 
ed in India years before he left for 
Bngland. 

For the photographs of these portraits 
and the other pictures illustrating the article 
on the “Fouo4al!on of the Brahmo Samaj” 
in this issue, we are indebted to Mr. N. 


C. Ganguly, the writer of the article. 
He was able to obtain the permission 
of Dr. Herbert Bolton, Director of the 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, for the 
reproduction of these portraits through the 



Miss Gladys Stevens * 

good offices of Miss Gladys Stevens of 
Bristol, a member of the Society of Friends 
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* 

(Qoak^rs). She is ao admirer of Baja Bam 
Mohon Roy, a ooovjnced pacifist and inter- 
nationalist and keenly interested in all 
liberal moTements. It was through her efforts 
that the picture of the Brereton Trial was 
seoured, together with its key and history/ 
She is trying to find out other relics of the 
Eaja in .Bristol, London and Liverpool. 

In the Memoir prefixed to the second 
London edition of the Precepts of Jesus, 
published soon after the Rajahs death, he is 
described as “a remarkably stout, well- formed 
man, nearly six feet in height, with a fine, 
handsome and expressive countenance.” 
Victor Jacqueraont, a young contemporary 
French scientist who was personally acquaint- 
ed with the Raja in Calcutta, gives the 
following pen-picture of the great Indian 
reformer in his Voyage dans Vlnde, Tome 
I, Paris, 1841, pp. 183-188 

Before cominar out to India I knew that he 
was an able orientalist, a subtle logician and an 
irresistible dialectician ; but I had no idea that he 
was the best of men.— 

Ram Mohun Roy is a man of about fifty years 
of age, tall, stout rather than fat, and of a middle 
complexion among the Bengalees. The^ portrait 
in profile which they have made here, is a close 
likeness, but the front view is not so good ; his 
eyes are too small for his large face, and his 
nose inclines to the right side. He has a very 
slight moustache : his hair, rather long behind, 
is thick and curly. There is vigour in his 
physiognomy, and .calmness, dignity and 
goodness. His dress is of the simplest, differ- 
ing from that of well-to-do Indians only in the 
socks and shoes of European pattern which he 
used instead of wearing slippers on bare feet. 
He wore no trinkets, not even the sacred thread, 
unless he had it under his dress,— 

..■He never expresses an opinion without taking 
precautions on all sides.— 

•••He has grown in a region of ideas and feelings 
which is higher than the world ^ in which his 
countrymen live ; he lives alone ; and thougn, 
perhaps, the oonsoiousness of the good he is 
accompHshing affords him a ^rpetual source of 
satisfaction, sadness and melancholy mark his 
grave countenance. (Translation by N,(J. Chaudhuri) 


Lord Haldane 

By the death of Yiscount Haldane at the 
age of 72, Great Britain loses a philosopher, 
jurist and statesman whose equal she perhaps 
does not possess. There may be greater 
^ statesmen, greater jurists, or greater philoso- 
phers, but there does not seem to be any 
whose combined record in these several spheres 
of work equals bis. Be was educated at Edin- 
burgh Acadeioy and Dniversity and at Gottingen, 


was called to the Chancery bar in 1879, and 
in 1890 was made a Q G. He was Liberal 
member {or Haddingtonshire in 1885^1911. 
Thereafter be wgs raised to the peerage. 
With Bemp, in 1883-66. be translated Schopen- 
hauer j and wrote a life of Adgm Smith. 
His Gifford Lectures at St Andrew# 
Uniyersity on the fundamentar problems of 
philosophy and theology were published in 
1903 as Ike Pathuay to Reality, He insisted 
on educational reform in Education and 
Empire, published in 1902. As Secretary 



Lord Haldane 


for War in the Liberal ministry from 1905, 
he reorganised the army in 1907, oreating a 
small expeditionary force always ready for 
war, and displacing the old Yolunteer by a 
new and more efficient Terntorlal force. He 
was Lord Chancellor under Mr. Asquith from 
1912 till 1916, when his former work for a 
better understanding with Germany viewed 
in the war temper of the time, combined 
with the fact that he had received part of 
his education in Germany, resulted iu his 
exolusiou from office in the first Coalitiou 
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ministry, and in his retirement for a time 
from politics. His Reign of Relativity 
appeared in 1921 and his Philosophy of 
Humanism in 19V2. As his political 
sympathies had been fifiven for some time to 
the ideals of the Labour Party, he became 
Lord Chancellor in the first Labour Govern- 
ment. He was an ideal host. He was a class- 
fellow of Professor Dr. P. K. Ray, who is 
happily still in our midst. 


Viscount Haldane on Indian Thought 

Lord Haldane tried to cultivate a sympathetic 
understanding of the ideals and outlook on life 
of races and peoples other than his own. This 
was exemplified in his keen and deep interest 
in Indian philosophy and in Indian students 
of philosophy. His article on “Bast and 
West’" in the July number of The Hibhert 
Journal^ which is perhaps his last published 
literary production, illustiates our remark. In 
the course of this article he observes 

About what has been done in the West in 
developing knowledge we are well-informed. But 
we are not as well-informed about the contri- 
nutions to reflection that have come from the 
Bast. We ought to have diffused among us in- 
formation that we have not. There are competent 
students of Indian philosophy, in Europe and 
America, but they are relatively few in number 
and the results of their researches have not 
penetrated widely. In the East itself this is 
less true, There are to-day at least some Orien- 
tal students of philosophy who know Western 
thought as well as Eastprn, in a fashion which 
would stand high in the West itself. They have 
published books, but these are known only by 
very few in Great Britain or America, and hardly 
by more on the Continent. This cannot be right 
u the Oriental writers have anything to tell us. 
The purpose of this article is to answer the 
questitm whether they have a lesson to teach us 

what it is. We must make a start by getting 
nd of the current idea that because things have 
been expressed in words that are not our words, 
therefore, what they tell us may be passed by. 

“To refer first to resemblance in teaching,” 
says be, “it is striking to observe how the 
doctrine of the highest teachers of Buddhism 
is akin to that of our Christian teaching. 
.....Both religions seek to effect the deliverance 
of mankind from sin.” 

But there are divergences which are deep, 
mough they hardly touch the baaic principle. 
One of these divergences is that the Buddhist 
scheme proclaims the ultimate salvation of all 
beings. Christianity in its historic forms, on the 
other hard, divides by a golf the saved from the 
unsaved, 


The writer then gives in brief some idea 
of the teachings of Buddhism and of the 
Upauisbads. In connection with the latteF 
he quotes some sentences from Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Of living Philosophical writers in India Lord 
Haldane writes : — 

The University of Calcutta has produced a 
series of professors of high gifts who have not 
only worked out the subject but have written 
about it in admirable Eugiish. Radhakrishnan. 
Das-Gupta, Ilaldar, are among them. 

Being himself distinguished for intellectual 
cariosity, it is not surprising that he should 
write : — 

It has been for long in my mind that we in 
the Western world have been deficient in intellec- 
tual curiosity. We have not explored the philo- 
sophical systems of India and the East with the 
same keenness that we have brought to bear on 
philosophy and science in Europe. There have 
been exceptions, such as Schopenhauer and in a 
less degree Hegel. But the work has been mainly 
left to scholars, great of their kind, but insufficient- 
ly trained in philosophical research. 

The result has been unfortunate. In India it 
is thought, by competent Indian students, that we 
do not appreciate, much less understand, the 
work that has been done by a long series of 
Hindu metaphysicians. No doubt it is true that 
until recently the latter have not really shown 
familiarity with European philosophy, and have 
expressed themselves largely in images and 
metaphors. But it is said against ns that under- 
lying the popular creeds of India there is a system 
of analysis in truth not less comprehensive than 
that of the idealism of the West. It is, of course, 
far kss precise in its language, and has suffered 
from insufficient training, on th^ part of those 
who wield it, in the theory of logical forms. 
Still, it is added, there is the analysis and there 
are the ideas which have resulted. It is said that 
we over here are the more open to reproach 
because contemporary Indian writers of philosophy 
have not only shown in their works that they 
have mastered the principles of our idealists, but 
have displayed alongside of them the fruits of 
speculati'^e development in India. 

I do not think that the reproach is one which 
is wholly without justification or ought to be any 
longer ignored, and I wish to say something 
illustrative of it in connection with a book which 
has recently been written by a distinguished 
Hindu Professor of Philosophy, Professor Das- 
Gupta, late of Cambridge University here, and now 
Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College 
at Calcutta. 

The book is called Hindu Mysiicism and was 

g ablished last year by the Open Court Publishing 
ompany. It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered in the United States, and is popular in 
style. It is in part a defence of a form of reasoned 
znysticismt grasping spiritually the aims and 
problems of life in a more real and ultimate 
fashion than the author considers possible lor 
mere abstract reason. Its importance is the 
account it gives in outline of the development m 
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Hits and other types of thouaht in the story of 
indian philosophy^ 

The writer then devotes about one-third 
of his article to a snmmary of Prof. Das- 
Gupta^s book on Hindu Mysticism, and 
observes 

In the passages from his Lectures which I have 
Bummari^d Professor Das-Gupta gives us an 
interpretation of the Hindu mind wh|ph we dp 
well to remember. For» in its fous^tiops it 
resembles much in our own views. Heligidn all 
over the world and in all ages seems to have 
more of a uoiveiisal foundation than we commonly 
imagine. We may be right in our preference 
for what has developed in the West. We may 
think that the infinite is disclosed in it more 
fully. But many millions of people in India 
think otherwise, and do not seem likely to cease 
to think otherwise. The reasons for their attitude 
1 have tried to state in outline in this article. 

Lord Haldane then shows that the 
sympathetic noderstanding of Indian thought 
is necessary not merely for satisfying 
intellectual curiosity ; it has a bearing on 
practical affairs also. 

Whatever the truth in the Indian view, there 
is something that it compels ns to recognise. 
Beliefs with such old and wide foundations 
influence profoundly where they, exist the outlook 
of the people, not only on religion, but on prac- 
tical and political affairs. We have, as the Professor 
savs, succeeded admirably in “policing” India. 
We have done much for her, and have protected 
the various peoples who make up her population. 
But have we secured in exchange the faith and 
confidence of that population ? He would be a 
bold man who would say that we have. Their 
gratitude for having kept the peace we may have 
secured, but even this not ungrudgingly. Not the 
less in that gratitude do they look on us as 
strangers who do not enter into what they value 
most. The sound of the fiute of Krishna has 
not reached us. To the inhabitants we are as 
folk of a different faith. 

The “policing” and protection have been 
done mostly to the extent and in the direc- 
tions necessary for promoting British 
interests. 

To guard against misapprehension Lord 
Haldane observes in conclusion 

Now, no one suggests that we or our represen- 
tatives should, when we go there, adopt the faith 
of India. That would be one thib». It w quite 
another thing, however, that we shoOld not under- 
stand it or even have an understanding 
account of it The spirit is all-important 
in our approaches to Hindus anq, Mohammedans 
alike. Yet when we send a Coiiimissiun to India 
to devise a better form of Government, the last 
► thing we think of is the spirit. We propose to 
confer with politidane, bnt not with the leimers of 
native thongnt of different schools who inspire the 
people in various forms. We seem to to det^ 
mined, in this as we were when dealing with 
the In£i to put the cart in front of the horsei. 


I doubt very much whether our political efforts 
oan succeed until after a long day's work has been 
done, and the sympathy and confidence of the 
spidtaal leaders in India has been gained by a 
farther and different effort on our part. We have 
surely to convince them that we undeiatand their 
outlook, though it is not ours, and that we 
set oonelves to accord to them the fullest liberty 
and help in working out their own point of tiew* 
Somethings we have already done, though on a ^ 
comparatively small Scale. We have founded 
Hindu and Mohammedan Universities. But we are 1 
far behind effort to provide the children of I 
India with primary education, and there remains ^ 
everything to be done in securing co-operation in i 
social reform. It is tasks like these that we have ^ 
to enter on, and to get for ourselves in our work 
the sympathy and help of the leaders of Indian 
thought seems a condition even more necessary of 
fulfilment than that of the secondary stai^ of 
seeking co-operation from leaders in political 
subjects. 

Here it may be observed that it is more 
necessary for Indian leaders to secure the 
co-operation of the British officials in social 
reform than for the latter to obtain the 
co-operation of the former. 

The pnrpoee of what I have now written is not 
to take sides in what must inevitably remain for 
long a matter of controversy. It is to draw 
attention to the fact that under wholly diverging 
forms the great religions of the East and of the 
West have more of a common substratum than we 
here at least commonly suppose. If this be true 
it is well that we should realise and rely on it. 

For common principles, if discovered, may 
lead us to see that Eist is not so wholly dis- 
severed from West in the foundations of faith as 
we are apt to assume in our iiracti(.*«. That assump- 
tion once got rid of, a new task is opened up, toe 
task of learning to govern India through a mutual 
understandiug and sympathy which may carry 
us a long way towards the solution of a problem 
that seems insoluble largely because we have 
made it so. 

When Lord Haldane says, “We have surely 
to coDvinoe them that we understaud their 
outlook, though it is not ours, and that we 
have set ourselves to accord to them the 
fullest liberty and help in working out their 
own point of view,” the sentiment has our 
cordial approval. But when he concludes his 
article by observing, “That assumption once 
got rid of, a new task is opened up, the task 
of learning to govern India through a mutual 
understanding and sympathy . . .,” he says 
something which is at variance with the idea, 
supported by him, of according to us the 
fullest liberty and help in working out our 
own point of view. 
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Prof. Sylviin ti8#i ftt SintioiltctMi 

Prof. Sylvaio Levi Tl«ited Santiniketan on 
the 9th August last and Steyed there till the 
13th. This was his second visit to 
Tisvabharati. He was very much pleased 
with the work done in the Research Depart 
aent of that institution. On the 12th August 
he spoke there on the Matson franco Japo^ 
aise ^ at Tokyo of which he was the first 

Director. This new institution is something 

Sue and has for its object a literary 
rapprochement between Ff^ce and Japan. 
Ihere was a friendly relation, Prof. Levi pointed 
Kerween the two countries from the time 
She last Shogun. In 1867 a Japanese gentleman 
named Viscount Shibusawa came to Pans. 
It Tas be who started the first bank in Japan 
and became the greatest Japanese ^^^“Cier. This 
Lntteman was the first to entertain the idea 
of founding a Maison Franco-Japonatse. Up 
to 1890, said Prof. Levi. French influence 
in Japan was very strong. Some of the most 
prominent Japanese stat^men came ‘o France 
to have an idea of the West. But after this 
neriod English and German influence predo- 
minated in that country. At the Present time 
America is pressing Japan very hard. The 
American missionary f. 

unwelcome visitor m Japan. After the 
great war England abruptly dropped Jepeo 
to become friendly with the United States. 
Jaoan resented this very deeply. Agai , 
Boishevic Russia is becoming as serious 
a menace to Japan as Tsarist Russia ever had 
been. Bholshevism has already affected a 
So Class of students in the universities. 
Tie old politeness and cleanliness are dis- 
appearing amongst certain groups “f 
in Japan France is par excellence the land 
of the bourgeoisie and therefore the 
of Bolshevism. Naturally Japan 
In pntivate friendly relations wiUi France. 
In 1922 a committee with Viscount Shibusawa 
at its head proposed to collect money for the 
scheme of a Maison Franco- Japomtae. The 
earth-quake of 1923 ,however,Btood in the way 
of gettoi: funds. He approached the Japanese 
Government. Viscount Kato. the Japanese 
Premier,' was an admirer of France, and he 
promised 30,000 yen par annum if the French 
Governmeht gave the same amount The 

French Government consented to this proposal 

A Japanese multimillionaire, Mr. Mnrai, who 
was at first a Christian but who became 
TitOTwards a devout Buddhist, promised ProL 
Levi a fine house in Tokyo for carrying on 


Buddhistic studies. Unfortunately, this 
man died before the Professor couldgo to Japan. 
The idea of the Maison Franco Japonmse is 
that a French Professor with his family should 
stay in Japan with a group of students 
knowing French and carry on studies of 
Japanese literature and culture, while a Japanese 
professor with his family with a group of 
Japanese students should proceed with smijer 
work in France. At present M. Demi^nlle, 
a lecturer in Indo-Chinese history, a Frenoh 
student who knows Japanese and two oommeroial 
students are studying in the Maison Ffanco* 
Japonaise. They get a monthly allowance of 
400 yen fabout 600 rupees) and get free 
lodging. The work which is at present being 
done in the Maison Framo-Japonaise iB 
the preparation of the Buddhist Cyclo- 
paedia, the Hobugirin, from Chinese and 
Japanese sources. Sections A, B, C are now 
ready and the work will be complete in 
3 years more. Japan is taking a national pride 
in this work. In these days there is a strong 
revival of Buddhism in Japan. Much money 
is being spent by Buddhist organisations to 
combat American missionary work. More 
interest is being taken in Sanskrit language 
and literature. The impetus which Jinn ^MaUri- 
megha^— -a Japanese movement—gave to Sanskrit 
studies in the beginning of the 18th century 
never died out altogether and the study of it is 
now being taken up again in right earnest. 
Besides the teaching of Sanskrit in the im- 
portant Buddhist monasteries there are special 
chairs of Sanskrit in the Imperial and private 
universities of Japan. lu the Imperial univer- 
sities of Korea and Formosa chairs of Sanskrit 
will soon be introduced. Prof. Levi concluded 
by saying that Indian students, wh^ kuo ^ 
French, may also join the Maism 
Japonaise. 


School for Indian Studies in England 

A recent issue of the London Titnos 
made the following announcement :— 

A school for the study of Indian history 
religions, and present-day prqbjems will he neid 
:at the Theological College. Lichfield, from July 
21 to 30. The chairman will be Sir Stanley Reed, 
and the lectu.'era will include Lord Ron^dshay, 
Lord Chelmsford, Sir William Vinceut, Sir Edward 
Gait, Sir Verney Lovett. Sir Robert Brskme 
Holland, and Miss Lena Sorabji. 

There are many competent Indians in 
England who wontd have been glad to 
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in the oonlareiioe ; bat tbe objeet of 
the so-called school for ladian studies is not 
to present the ladian point of view hat to 
propag^ate the views of Ohristian missionaries 
ana ex-Indian British officials who are anxious 
to keep India ander subjection at any cost Is 
this another form of subtle anti-Indian 
propaganda, under the guise of educating the 
pablic opinion of England ? 

T. D. 

fiardoli Satyagraha 

The 8atyagrah(X' at Bardoli 
will bear tangible frnit if, as 
the result of the enquiry to 
be conducted by a judicial 
and a revenue officer, the 
assessment of land-revenue 
is revised in such a way 
as to satisfy the cultivrators. 

But the intangible results 
are far more important. It 
is a great thing that men, 
women and children in humble 
spheres of life have preferred 
not to submit to injustice 
even though their resolve 
has exposed them to much 
pecuniary loss and suffering, 
insults and great risk. They 
have acted heroically under 
their brave and wise leader 
Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel. The 
men and women from outside 
Bardoli who helped him to 
carry on the straggle, some 
of whom were sent to jail, 
have also made history. 

Every bloodless fight against 
wrong is a moral gain to 
humanity. 


Festival of the Bains at 
Visva-bharati 

In our last issue we 
gave a description of the 
festival of the rainy season 
at Visva-bharati. In this 

issue are printed a sketch 
Df the tree-planting ceremony, drawn by 
Sriyut Nanda Lai Bose, the artist, and two 
snapshots of the festival of tilling the 

soil. 


m 

Artists need not be told that the sketch is 
not realistic* 

In one of the photographs the Poet is 
seen siaging a song from one of hif 
In the other he is seen putting his hand 
to the plough and startiug the ploaghlng. 

Bam Mohnn Boy at Bangpnr 
Elsewhere in this issue the fact will 
be found recorded that the Board of Revenue 
never confirmed Bam Mohun Boy in the 
noRt of DewsP of Ranepur, carrying a salary 


of only one hundred and. fifty sicca rupees, 
though John Digby, Collector of that district, 
repeatedly drew attention to his high 
character, great ability, and knowledge of the 
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objections of the Secretary to that board. 
What could have been the reasons ? It is a 
strange irony of history* 


Dg the ploughing: 

rasnaand the Afghan PrinceBs ^ 

There has been a persistent rnmoar that 
Eemal Pasha will marry the sister of Sing 
Amanulla Khan of Afghanistan, and news 
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Trea-ploating 

Sketch By Syt. Nanda Lai Bose 


of a contradiction has also been published. 
If the contradiction be like the general ran 
of official contradictions, the marriage may 
yet come off. And in that case, people would 
consider it a diplomatic one. 


Cbintamani Ghosh 

By the death of Baba Cbintamani Ghosh 
at the age of full 74 years Allahabad has 
lost a citizen of whom she could be justly 
proud. He never was nor ever sought 
to be in the lime-light. He was a self-made 
man in the literal sense of that term. He 
came to Allahabad when he was not yet 
13 and obtained a clerkship in the Pioneer 
office on a salary of ten rupees per mensem 
at that early age. After serving there 
for some time he got a job in the Railway 
Mail Servica Finally be obtained a 
clerkship in the Meteorological Office at 
Allahabad carrying a salary of Rs. 60. 
He retired from G^ovemment service com- 
paratively early in life when earning Rs. 
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100 a month, and started business as printer 
and publisher. As a man of business, he 
always kept before himself a high standard 
of excellence. His press has always stood 
for bigh'Class printing. He was never 
afraid of spending considerable sums of 
money for attaining and keeping up a high 
standard of typography. The Hindi, Urdu, 
English and Bengali books printed at his 
press are noted for their neat get-up. 

Though Allahabad is not in Bengal, any 
press in Bengal would be proud to print 
Bengali books like some of those turned 
out by the Indian Press It was never the 
desiie of Babu Chintamani Ghosh to publish 
catch-peonies. Hence, he always insisted 
on securing good text books and other 

books by competent authors for publication. 
He rendered signal service to the cause of 
Hindi WteratuTe by the publication of a standard 
illustrated edition ot Tulsidases Batnayan, 
of a Hindi translation of the Mahabharat 
of numerous other Hindi works, and of the 
high-class Hindi monthly BaramatL Latterly 


his press bas been entrusted with fhe woi^ 
of bringing out the publications of tie 
Nagari Praobarini Sabbs, including Its 
standard Hindi lexicon. The improvement 
of Urdu literature also received his attention. 
Bengalis should be grateful to him for the 
preparation and publication of the Bengali 
dictionary by Babu Jnaudndra Mohan Has, 
which is the beat of its kind. Journalism 
also owes a debt of gratitude to him, as be 
was the publisher of the now defunct 
Indian Union and the Indian People, 
The Indian Press has branches at Benares, 
Agra, Patna, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

The present writer’s Bengali monthly 
Prahasi was at first printed at the Indian 
Press. The work was well done. He 
records with gratitude that when, after 
giving up the prinoipalship of the Kayastha 
Pathshala, he started the Modern Beview 
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also, Babu Chintamani Ghosh bronght out 
that magazine month after month, exoellehtly 
printed on good paper and with un varying 
punotuality, never asking for payment bat 
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leiviog the editor-proprietor to paj^ Wlien 
be eot»ld, wblch he began to do only when the 
journal was many moiithe or perhaps a 
year old. But for this generous attitude 
of friendliness on the part of Baba Chinta- 
mani Ghosh, this monthly would perhaps never 
have seen the light of day, or, if at all bom, 
would haw died an untimely death. Eor 
its editor-proprietor had no savings to 
finance it. 

Babu Chintamani Ghosh died a comparative- 
ly rich man possessed of property worth many 
lakhs. But his wealtn was not accumulated by 
shutting bis ears entirely to the cry of 
suiferiog humanit/i He founded a general 
charitable infirmary for the benefit of the 
poor, provision being made for surgical 
operations in a separate building. He 
gave liberally to more than one educational 
institution and helped many poor students. 
The Pioneer states that “he made the cause 
of Indian widows his own, and spent 
lavishly in ameliorating their lot.'’ 


Foolish and Perverse Favoritism 

In reporting the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate, 
1 he Bengalee writes : — • 

In discussing the proposal to put Dr. Nagendra 
Nath Gangulee, Professor of Agriculture, a son- 
in-law of Dr. Rabindranath, Tagore, a member 
of the Agricultural Commission— on equal footing 
with other professors of the UniversUy, some of 
the members of the Senate opposed it on the 
ground that Dr. Gangulee could show no merit in 
his particular profession. Others supported the 
resolution on the ground that it would Icwk 
awkward if Dr. Gangulee was nqt brought in line 
with other professors in respect of pay. Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar held that Dr. Gangulee fully 
deserved it. He said that it was due, to his 
tProf. Gangulee’s) initiation that the Agricultural 
Commission was appointed. The resolution was 
put to vote and carried by 25 to 17 votes. 

Agricnlture is not one of the 
subjects taught in the Calcutta University. 
It was not taught in 1921, when Mr. 
Nagendra Nath Gangulee was appointed 
professor of agriculture; nor is it 
taught now. When he was appointed, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee held ^ undisputed 
sway over the university. We will not now 
disouss why at that time he made this 
perfectly unnecessary appointment— he might 
have had reasons of his own, un connected 
with the work of the University. But it 
may be obaritable to imagine that it was in 
oonteinida^ionL at that time to add agrlouiture 


to the subjects taugW the unlverrity. But 
that hee 0# been done or even attempted to be 
doDe,‘thongh seven years have rince past ; and 
hence that piece of ifQiitgining can have no 
foundation in fact. The result is that a man has 
drawn thousands of rupees from the university 
funds in the shape of salai^, etc, for doing 
absolutely no worli for the university. This is 
nothing short of ciiminal waste of public 
money. Those who support such waste deserve 
the severest ooudemnation. 

It is highly to be regretted that Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s name should have 
been mentioned in this counectioo He had, 
of course, nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment when it was originally madCi cor, it 
goes without saying, had he anything to do 
with the proposal carried at the last meeting 
of the Senate. That his name should be dragged 
in and exploited by anybody for a selfish 
purpose is a tragedy. 

That a man is a son-in-law of any parti-i 
cular person is no qualification for a 
professorship. Even if Dr. Gangulee fcid 
shown “merit in his particular profession, 
that would not have entitled him to be 
the paid professor of a subject not toght 
in the university. It is also qpite idiotic 
to suggest that a man deserves higher salary 
for being professor of such a subject 
because he was a member of the 
Agricultural Commission, The appointment 
itself, when made, was indefensible from 
any and every point of view. The supporters 
of the proposal under discussion should have 
first proved to the public why Dr. Gangulee’s 
services were and are required; — they should 
have satisfied the public that for the money 
he has already received he has done suffi- 
cient or any university work. The question 
of an increment could have then been brought 
forward and discussed. But the facts are that, 
agriculture not being a subject taught in the 
university, the university never stood in 
need of his services, that he has done no 
work for the university, that, therefore, his 
post should never have been created and 
should be abolished, and that, a fortiori, the 
question of incieasiog his emoluments could 
never have arisen. It has been argued ’"that 
Dr. Gangulee fully deserved it” We should 
like to know in detail how he has deserved 
it in terms of university work done, As^ 
snming that the Agricnlturai Commission was 
appointed at the suggestioa of Dr Gsogalee, 
it has still to be proved by the logic of facts 
that that commission was a desideratum and 
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is or will be a blessing to India. Bat snppos- 
siog it is or will be a blessing, and that, 
therefore, Dr. Gangalee deserves some hakh~ 
shish for his saggestion, why shonld the 
gratuity have come, both retrospectively and 
prospectively, from the funds of the univer- 
sity, which, it is said, is unable to meet 
some absolutely necessary items of expen- 
diture ? 

The proposal was to pul Dr. Gangulee 
on an equal footing with other professors; 
and it was argued that it would look awk- 
ward if he was not brought in line with other 
professors in respect of pay (not of work !). But 
the supporters of the proposal were blind to the 
fact that his university work could not be 
placed on an equal footing with that of the 
other (active) professors, because he had no 
such work ; and that it was amazingly unjust, 
absurd and awkward that a perfect sinecurist 
should have drawn and should draw a salary, 
etc., far greater than those of many a competent 
and devoted professor actually doing educa- 
tional woik in connection with the Univer- 
sity, ‘No woik, no pay. Equal work, equal 
pay”, should be the motto of all who are 
impartial and not devoid of intelligence. 

It has been our lot to criticise the 
Calcutta University for many of its doings, 
but perhaps the one commented upon in this 
note is one of the most absurd, idiotic and 
perverse that have come under our notice. 
It is to be hoped that it is not a sample of 
the things to be expected during the Yice- 
chancellorship of the Rev. Dr, Uiquhart, 


German Industrialists Secure South 
African Railway Contracts 

The Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Times (London) gives the following interesting 
news-item : — 

Johannesburg, July, 17. 

The South African Railway Board has given 
a contract for eeven nan ow* gauge locomotives of 
the Garret type to the Hanomag group of Hanover, 
at £4427 each, f. o. b. Hamburg, delivery within 
22 weeks. ^ ^ 

The German tender was not the lowest, but 
the British quotation was £5,613. It is pointed 
out that, however well-disposed the Railway Board 
might be towards British manufacturers, it cannot 
afford to ignore the question of prices, and to have 
given the present contract to the lowest British 
tenderer would have involved an Imperial pre- 
ference of 27 per cent. It is suggested in business 
circ^ here that there must be something wrong 
with British methods of tendering, or that the 
British tenderers were not very anxious to secure 
this contract. 


From this, it is clear that the South 
African Government is not in favor of 
“Imperial Preference” which may cost the 
South African people considerable amoupts 
for the benefit of the British manufacturers, 
who cannot compete with Germans and 
others. The British authorities regard India 
to be the “dumping ground” for British 
manufactures and they in the past followed 
a policy of destruction of Indian industries 
to promote the British economic control 
of India. The South African attitude of 
indepnudence may serve as a lesson for Indian 
statesmen opposing “Imperial Preference.” 

T. D. 


Co-operation Between The Anglo-Indian 
Association and the European Association 
of India 

At a recent meeting of the Anglo-Indian 
Association held at London, over which Mr A.B. 
Kunning presided, Lord Meston and Lord 
Winterton supported the claim of special 
privileges for the Anglo-Indians : 

Lord Meston said the ADglc-Indian community 
had now reached the position which had lately 
been attained by minorities in many powerful 
and ancient nations all over the world, Those 
minorities were recognized and definitely protected 
under the togis of the League of Nations. Follow- 
ing that analogy, the Anglo-Indians were as 
much entitled to claim minority rights as the 
Croats in Yugoslavia or the old Germans in 
Czechoslovakia. Their point of view should not 
be that of mere defence against stronger forces 
but that of a minority which by virtue of being 
BO had its rights and privileges. 

Mr. C. B. Chaetiies, president of the Euro- 
pean Association, InJia, said his association made 
it one of the first articles of its policy to try to 
work in co-operation with the Anglo-Indian 
Association. Both had been considering the views 
to be put before the Simon Commission. There 
had been joint meetings of their councils, and 
in the memorandum the European Association 
was submitting to the Commission next week it 
was supporting many of the views and claims 
which the Anglo-Indians had put forward. 

Anglo-Indians want to eojoy the advan- 
tages, if any, of being considered Indians by 
claiming to be statutory Indians, and they 
want the privileges of their partial non-Indian 
descent, too ! 

If the membership of the European Asso- 
ciation of India includes persons from all the 
European countries residing in India, then 
the above news-item of co-operation between 
the European Association and Anglo-Indian 
Association has international significance. 

The Anglo-Indians are interested in 
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securing the co-operation not onljr of tiritishera 
at home and abroad to presertre control over 
Indian affairs, but they have in addition taken 
steps to cultivate the support of European 
nations through their European members and 
propaganda methods. 

It is needless to emphasise the point that 
at the present juncture all Indian political 
gronps should unite to maintain Indian 
rights in India. Indian political bodies 
should formulate a programme of joint 
action so that the alien rulers of India 
may be dispossessed of their special privileges 
and Indians may recover control of 
India. They should also take steps to 
cultivate international co-operation (especially 
Asian co-operation) in their efforts to 
recover their national freedom. 

T. D. 

British “White Australia” Policy 

Lately the “White Australia Policy” has 
taken a new shade of particularism. A few 
weeks ago the ex-Premier of Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Hughes, openly declared that 
“the Italians are undesirable aliens and 
there should be certain restrictions against 
their coming to Australia”. This remark 
evoked rage in certain Italian quarters ; and 
they reminded the Australian statesmen of 
the ancient civilization of Rome and the 
re-awakening of Italy, which will not submit 
to any national insult from any quarter. 

Now Mr. Bruce, the Federal Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, has come 
out with his programme of keeping Australia 
98 per cent. British. The London Times 
reports : — 

Mr. Bruce, the Federal Prime Minister, speak- 
ing at Heidelberg, said that the Commonwealth 
Government had determined to maintain in 
Australia 98 per cent, of British stock. 

Australia’s obligation to observe a “White 
Australia” policy, he continued, had not been 
received enthusiastically by other nations. It was 
not desirable that Australia should “antagonize” 
the white nations as it possibly antagonized the 
coloured races on this issue. It would not be 
wise, therefore, to exercise a power which the 
Commonwealth undoubtedly possessed to exclude 
foreigners from the Commonwealth. The question 
had to be approached with a little more tact. 

The arrangement with Italy and other Southern 
European countries, by which a limited number 
of their nationalB would enter Australia yearly, 
had been made with the utmost cordiality and 
p^oodwill and without any suggestion of quota 
systems. In this way Australia would maintain 
the British character of her population rather than 
hy throwing out a deffance to the iwhole world. 


“the tact” of Mr. Bruce iaipdsea iudfcect 
restriction agftiCBt all so-called white tpen 
and women unless they are “British.” this 
is a peculiar caste-system or class disenmiua- 
tion, based not only upon oolour-preiadtce 
but also racial vanity. 

History teaches us that racial or religi- 
ous solidarity becomes short-lived among 
peoples of two nations, if their economic 
and political interests come into conflict. 
During the World War the British whites 
were willing to starve the German women 
and children by blockade and sought the co- 
operation of Moslem Egyptians, Arabs, 
Hindus, Siamese, Chinese and Japanese ; 
whereas the Germans, Austrians and 
Bulgarians sought Turkish support The 
Catholics of Belgium, France and Italy fought 
the German and Austrian Catholics. 

The population problem — the problem of 
human migration — is as old as the histoiy 
of the human race. In the past, pressure 
of popnlatioD swept away many artifloial racial 
barriers raised by privileged communities 
which wanted to fence the most fertile por- 
tions of the world as their exclusive property. 
As the discriminated people of the so-called 
colonred races form more than the half 
of the human race and they are audibly 
thinking about “racial equality” and “equal 
opportunity for migration to all parts of 
the world,” it may come to pass that their 
demands will receive some consideration, 
inspite of all the arrogance of the so-called 
British “white men” who think themselves 
a little bit superior to all other “white 
people.” 

T. D. 

All Parties Conference Report 

The Report of the Committee appointed 
by the conference to determine the principles of 
the constitution for India is an able and very 
sober production. The time at the disposal of 
the Committee was not quite sufficient for 
drafting such a report The result of their 
deliberations is, therefore, all the more 
praiseworthy. The three appendices, for two 
of which they acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, add to the 
value of the report. It is well got-up and 
furnished with two maps, reproduced else- 
where, to show the comparative numerical 
strength of the Hindu and Muslim communi- 
ties in the Panjab and Bengal. 

Those who are out and out advocates of 
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India’s political rights in the abstract will 
not be satisfied with the report For it is 
drawn up on the assumption that Dominion 
status will at present satisfy the majority 
of politically-minded Indians, whereas there 
are very many who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to anything short of freedom and 
absolute independence. The Modern Review 
stands for freedom and absolute independence. 
But as the Conference was an all parties 
coDference, as one and all of the parties do 
not want independence at present, and as none 
of the principal political parties, to the best 
of our information, want anything less than 
Dominion status, we think the Committee have 
been well advised in their assumption that the 
constitution should be framed on that basis. 
Absolute independence and freedom can be 
won by a successful armed rising or by some 
other movement which would put equivalent 
pressure on the British Government and 
people. To be free, Ireland brought both 
violent and non-violent pressure to bear on 
Great Britain. But she did not succeed in 
winning absolute independence and freedom 
— though she may do so yet. India is not 
yet in a position to put greater pressure of 
either description on Great Britain. Hence, 
though one may have the most ardent longing 
for freedom and independence for India, one 
may, for the present, agree to put forward a 
claim for something less, without prejudice to 
a higher demand. History shows that even the 
most despotic and absolute autocracy has not 
stood in the way of nations winning full freedom. 
Therefore, Dominion status cannot be a 
bar to the attainment of full freedom — 
rather, on the contrary, it may facilitate the 
carrying on of aj absolute independence 
movement. There is no finality in politics. 
Moreover, “Dominion status has come to 
mean something indistinguishable from in- 
dependence, except for the link with the 
Crown.” 

It has been argued that Great Britain 
would be as unwilling to agree to a Dominion 
status for India as to absolute independence. 
We do not think so, though opinions may 
differ. 

Bominion Status and Bresponsible 
Government 

The Committee are right in atating that 
“the attainment of dominion status is not 
viewed as a remote stage of our evolution 
tat as the next immediate step.” They 


have given a oonvinpinf reply to 
certain false issues and fanciful theories 
raised in official circles With a view 
to defeat or delay the establishment of 
any form of responsible government in 
India. They hive succeeded in tearing to 
shreds Sir Malcolm Hailey’s thesis that fall 
dominion self-government is of* somewhat 
wider extent than responsible government 
and that responsible government is not 
necessarily incompatible with a legislature 
with limited or restricted powers. “There 
is no hal|sway house between the present 
hybrid system and genuine responsible 
government... The real problem, to our mind, 
consists in the transference of political 
power and responsibility from the people 
of England to the people of Indian 

The Settlement of the Problem of 
Minorities 

The kind of settlement of the problem 
of minorities recommended in the Report 
does not conform to any principles of 
abstract justice. If any safeguards are 
to be provided in the interests of minorities, 
they should be available to all minorites; and 
the weaker and less numerous a minority, the 
greater the safeguards it requires. Bat the 
Committee have recomra^^nded safeguards for 
the strongest minority community in India. 
In this they have followed the rule of 
expediency. The Muslims have been the 
most clamorous and insistent in their demand 
for separate treatment, and hence their 
demand has received attention. It is also 
true, as the Report states, “that there is 
no snob sharp cleavage between them 
(the non-Muslim minorities) and the 
majorities among whom they live as 
there unfortunately is between Hindus and 
Muslims ” 

“AVe would, however, point out that the problem 
of minorities is not peculiar to India. The exis- 
tence of that problem in other oountries has had to 
be faced in the framing of their constitutions after 
the war, but has never been treated as an argu- 
ment or reason for withholding from them self- 
government in the fullest mbasure. We would 
earnestly recommend to the conference that if, 
in addition to, or in substitution for, oar recom- 
mendations, the settlement of the problem of 
minorities is possible by agreement on any other 
basis, such basis should be accepted in the larger 
and more abiding interests of the country.” 

The all important Question Mow 

The all important gaestlon now is bow 
we can ohtaia the same power and responsi^ 





bility in the afiAira 6f ourconhiry m other 
peopled have i a theirs. The respeotive shares 
of differeot oommamties in that powet 
responsibility is a minor and a domestic 
problem. If by agreeing to a temporary 
compromise, for ten years, the main object 
can be gained^ one may be e:rpeoted to be 
reasonable enough to accept such a compro- 
mise. Bat, of course, it is allowable to 
doubt whether the acceptance of the compro- 
mise by alt parties in India would lead to the 
admission by England of our demands as 
just. We have also seen the doubt expressed 
somewhere that once,, the Muslims obtain a 
privilege, they will never agree to give it up. 
But if they accept it on the understanding 
that it is only for ten years, it will have 
to be given up automatically at the end of 
that period. If they want it permanently or 
for an indefinite period, there would be no 
conipromise, and the settlement would fall 
through. 


“The Communal Aspect” 

Hindus form 65.9 per cent, and Muslims 
24.1 per cent, of the total population of India 
and Burma. But, says the Report, 

Tn the Punj^h, the Muslims are 55 3 per cent, 
anrl in Bengal 54.0 per cent. In Sind they are 
7 ). 1 per cent and in Biluohi«tan and the N.-W. 
K. province thev arc overwhelmingly strong. 

A new comer to India, looking at these figures 
and at the strength of the Muslim communitv, 
would probably imagine that it was strong enough 
to look after itself and required no special protec- 
tion or spoon feeding. If communal protection 
was necessary for any group in India it was not 
for the two major communities— the Hindus and 
the Muslims. It might have been necessary for the 
small communities which together form 10 per 
cent, of the total. 

But, 

Logic or sense have little to do with communal 
feeling, and to-day the whole problem resolves 
itself in the removal from the minds of each of a 
baseless fear of the other and of giving a feeling 
of securitv to all communities. lu looking for this 
security each party wants to make for itse f or 
to retain, a dominating position. We note with 
legret that the spirit animating some of the 
commnnal spokesmen, is not one of live and let 
live. The only methods of giving a feeling of 
security are safeguards and guarantees and the 
pi'snt, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. 
The clumsy and objectionable methods of separate 
electorates and reservation of seats do not give 
this seaurity. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Committee’s solution of the oommunal 
problem oousists iu giving the fullest 
religiaits libkty and making provjisiou for 
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xmltufal autonomy, “Although people may not 
realise ii” Iu the absence of details we 
dp not quite understand the latter part of 
this solution. 

It is stated in the Report that the status 
of the N.-W. P. Province and Baluchistan 
must be made the same as that of other 
provinces. It is added; “We cannot in 
justice or in logic deny the right of any 
part of India to participate in responsible 
government.” We agree. But does it follow 

that “any part of India” has the right “to 

participate in responsible government” as a 
separate provincial unit ? Baluohistao has 
a population of 4, 0.648, N.-W. F P. 22,51,340, 
and Sind 32,79,377. All these, according to 
the Committee, have the right “to participate 
in responsible government” as separate 
provincial units. Why then should Ajmer- 
Marwara with a population of 495.271 be 
denied that right? And Berar with a popula-, 

tion of 30,75,316? Aod each of the over-, 

whelmingly Muslim Bengal districts of Bogra, 
Rajshahi, Pabna, Noakhali, Mvraensingh and 
Tipnera, with populations of L048606, 1449^75, 
1389494, 14 .2786, 4873730 and 2743073 

respectively ? There seems to be more of 
expediency in the Committee’s decision than 
of logic and reason. 

As regards Sind the Committee observe 
that, for the last eight years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate 
province, no voice was raised in protest 
But that was done for the purposes of 
Congress elections, etc, not for any adrpii^ls^ 
trative, legislative, executive, judicial or 
revenue purposes. So why should any voice 
of protest be raised? 

It is satisfactory to find the Committee 
saying: “We agree that the Muslim demand 
for the separation of Sind was not put 
forward in the happiest way.” 

They observe : 

To say from the larger view-point of national- 
ism that no “communal” provinces should be 
created is, in a way, equivalent to^ saying from 
the still wider international view point that there 
should be no separate nations. 

Both these statements have a measure of truth 
in them. But the staunchest internationalist recog- 
nises that without the fullest national autonomy 
it is extraordinarily difficult to create the interna- 
tional state. So also without the fullest cultural 
autonomy, and cummunnlism in its better aspect 
is culture, it will be difficult to create a harmoni- 
ous nation. 

It would be beside our purpose to examine 
the above statements here too critically^ 
A&auming thdr general truth, may we aalc, 
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is it the absesoe of Sind’s separate provincial 
existence whicb has stood in the way of the 
Sind Moslems’ “fullest cultural autonomy”? 
How is it, then, that though the Muslims 
do not live in a separate “communal” 
province of their own in the U P., where 
they are only 15 per cent, of the population, 
they have been able to establish the fullest 
cultural autonomy in Aligarh ? If in spite 
of the lesson conveyed by the example of 
Aligarh, it be argued that the Sind Muslims 
cannot have the fullest cultural autonomy 
unless Sind be made a separate province, 
would that mean that the largest portion of 
the educational expenditure of Sind must 
then be devoted to the promotion of Islamic 
culture ? In that case, would there be 
sufficient money left for the fullest cultural 
autonomy for the Sind Hindus, who would 
naturally and rightly want Hindu cultural 
equipment on the Islamic scale ? Or, are 
only the majority community in each 
province to have the fullest cultural 
autonomy ? 

We are afraid most of the arguments brought 
forward in favour of the constitution of 
Sind, N.-W. F. P., and Baluchistan as 
separate provinces are mere after-thoughts, 
and the real reason for supporting this 
Muslim demand is to be found in the reluc- 
tance or inability to negative the “novel 
suggestion” referred to as follows : “The 
Muslims being in a minority in India as a 
whole fear that the majority may harass 
them, and to meet this difficulty they have 
made a novel suggestion — that they should 
at least dominate in some parts of India.” 


Disadvantages of Separate Electorates 

The following observations of the Com- 
mittee should be seriously considered by 
all advocates of separate electorates : 

It is admitted by most people now that separate 
electorates are thoroughly bad and must be done 
away with We find, however, that there has been 
a tendency amongst ^ the Muslims to consider 
them as a “valued privilege”, although a considera- 
ble section are prepared to give them up in con- 
sideration for some other things. Everybody 
hnows that separate electorates are bad for the 

g rowth of a national spirit, but everybody perhaps 
008 not realise equally well that separate elec- 
torates are still worse for a minority community. 
They make the majority wholly independent of 
the minority and its votes and usoallv hostile to 
it. Under separate electorates, therefore, the 
(dances are that the minori^ will always have 
to face a hostile majority, which can always by 
sheer foro^ of numbers, override the wishes of 


the minority. This effect of haviug separate elec- 
torates has already become obvious, although the 
presence of the third party confuses the issues. 
Separate eleotorates thus benefit the . majority 
community. Extreme oommunalists flourish there- 
under and the m-*jority community, far from 
suffering, actually benefits by then. Separate 
electorates must, therefore, be discarded completely 
as a condition precedent to any rational, system 
of representation. We can only ,bttve joint or 
mixed electorates. 

“A Sprawling Province” 

The Committee state on page 34 of the 
Report that among the various proposals 
about reservation of seats in legislative 
bodies for majority and minority communi- 
ties one was, “Amalgamation of the Punjab 
and N.-W. F. Province, with no reservation 
^of seats.” They have no objection to this 
"proposal. But as they do not know 
how far this will meet the different 
view-points of the parties concerned, they 
have not made any recommendation in 
regard to it. Then they go on to state : — 

“A similar but more far-reaching proposal was 
made to us, namely, that the Punjab, the N.-W. F. 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind should all be 
amalgamated together, and that there should be 
no reservation of seats, unless the minority 
desires it, in this area. We were unable to 
entertain this proposal. It would mean the 
creation of an unwieldy province sprawling all 
over the north and north-west. 

The description of “sprawling” applies 
more or less to the Bombay Presidency and 
Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa also. It is 
not a serious objection. Unwieldiness is an 
objection. A province may be unwieldy as 
regards area or population or both. Let us 
see in what respects the proposed amalgamated 
area may be considered unwieldy. The 
Punjab has an area of 99,846 square miles ; 
N.-W. F. Province, 13,419; British Baluchis- 
tan, 54,228 ; and Sind, 46,506 ; total area, 
213,699. The biggest Provinces, iu the Indiai 
Empire are Burma (area 233,707 squart 
miles) and Madras (area 142,260 sq m.) S( 
the amalgamated province would not have 
been the most unwieldy in area. As regardi 
population, the total population of the com- 
bined areas is, according to the census of 
1921, 26,636,389, which is greatly exceeded 
by Bengal, (J. P., Madras, and Bihar and 
Orissa. So the combined areas would not 
have been more unwieldy in population than 
these. It would not have been nearly as 
heterogeneous, too, in population as some 
existing provinces; e, p, Burma with its 
Burmaus/^ Shans, Karens, Eaohios, Chins, 
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Arakanese, Talaings and PalaaQgSf besides 
IndiaDS, Chioeset etc* : Assam with its Mai- 
khals, Mikirs, Garos, Naga tribes, Kaoharis, 
Ltishei Kaki clans, Khasis, Angami Nagas, 
Serna Kagas, Lhota Nagas, Lalangs, Rabhas, 
Syoteogs, etc., besides the Assamese and 
Bengalis. 

Still we* would not urge the creation 
of this “sprawling” province. But as neither 
Sind, nor N.-W. F. Province, nor 
Baluchistan possesses a population or revenues 
sufficiently large for meeting the expenses 
and other requirements of a separate 
provincial exi8tence<> we would suggest the 
amalgamation of these three and their forma- 
tion into one province. The combined area 
would then be 114,153 square miles, with 
a population of 6,951,365. This area is 
excef‘ded by three of the existing “Governor's 
Provinces” and nearly equalled by one, 
while this population is exceeded by those 
of all the “Governor’s Provinces.” So this 
province would not be considered unwieldy. 


Our suggestion may be considered for what 
it is worth. We are opposed to making any 
area a separate “Governor’s Province” which 
cannot be financially self-supporting. None 
of the existing provinces can afford to 
contribute to the maintenance of any finan- 
cially parasitic province. Some of them 
have to remain disease-stricken, illiterate, 
poverty-stricken and economically undevelop- 
ed for want of funds. 

Reservation of Seats for the llijority 

The argument against reservation of 
seats for the majority is thus ably put in 
part : — 

It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for 
the majority and claim full responsible government 
at the same time. Responsible government is 
understood to mean a government in which the 
executive is responsible to the legislature and the 
le;:islahn>^ to the electorate. If the members of 
the executive with the majority behind them 
have all got in by reservation and not by the free 
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t^e pFoVinoee, S]^k- 

isg, Mtislims would be asimr* 
ed of a dear majority in the 
legislature. This, of pouree, 
presupposes adult suffirage for 
both sexes, which the 
Committee have reoommeuded. 
For details see thb Bepott; 

Ip Bengal, “the Hindu 
minority, although it is a -very 
big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in numbers in an 
open general election without 
reservation.^’ This is no 
imaginary fear, as the Bengal 
district board elections show. 
Though the voting strength 
of the Muslims there is now 
less than it be with adult 
suffrage, 

Yet we find that they made 
a clean sweep of the Hindu 
minority in three districts— 
Mymensinjfh, Chittagong and 
Jessoie. In the first two of these 
not a single Hindu was elected, 
though the Hindus are about 24 
per cent of the population, and 
in the third only one Hindu 
managed to get in. though the 
community forms 38. 2 per cent 
of the population. As against this 
we fiud ^ that Muslims, where 
they are in insignificant minorities 
of 3 and 4 per cent., have 
managed to send one to three 
reprpsentatives to the District 
Board, 

Nevertheless we would not 
advocate the reservation of 


choice of the electorate, there is neither representa- 
tion of the electorate nor any foundation for 
responsible government. Reservation of seats for 
a majority community gives to that community 
the statutory right to govern the country indenen- 
dently of the wishejs of the electorate and is 
foreitfn to all conceptions of popular government. 
It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and 
leave them no scope for expansion. 

The strongest argument against such re- 
servation is furnished by the facts as they 
are. The figures compiled by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and given in appendices 
A and B of the Report show conclusively 
that in the Punjab and Bengal there are an 
overwhelmingly Muslim zone, a predomin- 
anfly Muslim zone, a neutral or predominantly 
Hindu zone, and an overwhelmingly 
Hindu zone, the resnlt being that in both 


seats for the Hindu minorities. 
For separate electorates and reservation of 
seats are evils and ought not to be tolerated 
by those who oppose them, because others 
insist upon having them. All communities 
should rely solely on the growth of a 
humanitarian and national outlook and of 
altruism, public spirit and ability. Other 
considerations, reproduced below from the 
Report, should also help to dispef fear. 

We are certain that as soon as India is free and 
can face her problems unhampered by alien autho- 
rity and intervention, the minds of her people 
will turn to the vital problems of the day. How many 
questions jhat are likely to be considered by our 
future legislatures can be of a oommunal nature V 
There may possibly be a few npw and ther 
but there can be no doubt that the vast majority 
of the questions befiK’e us will not be oommunal 
in the narrow sense. The result will be thai 
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parties -will be form^ in the connhr and in the 
le^slatnreon entirely other grounds, chiefly econo- 
io we presume. We shall then find Hindus and 
□slims and Sikhs in one party aoting together 
and opposing another party which also consists 
of Hindus and Moslims and Sikhs. This is bound 
to happen, if we once get going. 

leshvation of Seats for Minorities 

The Committee have, for reasons stated 
in the Report, recommended, as a necessary 
evil, the reservation, for ten years, of seats 
for Mnslim minorities, both in the Central 
and Provinoial legislatures in strict proportion 
to their population, with the right to contest 
additional seats. The last-mentioned right is 
“calcnlated to advance the Muslim on national 
lines” and to enable non-MnsUms to influence 
them by fraternization. Non-Muslim minor- 
ities are allowed reservation of seats on 
similar terms only in the N.-W. F. P. and 
Baluchistan. Is it or is it not understood 
that if Sind be made a separate province. non- 
Muslims there, too, will have this “right"’? 

On the whole we consider these recom- 
mendations of the Committee politic. 

Redistribution of Provinces 

It is stated in the Report “that the 
present distribution of provinces in India has 
no rational basis.” This is not quite true. 
Nor is it quite true to say that “it is merely 
due to accident.” In most parts the 
distribution is due to geographical or 
historical or economic or linguistic reasons. 

It is not a correct statement of facts that 
Hindustani is to-day the common language of 
half of India, though we do not object to efforts 
beiofe made to make it the lingua franca of 
India. Of course, the use of English will not 
and cannot be prevented ; rather would it 
be necessary to encourage it. 

‘ The Committee favour redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis, provided the 
people concerned so desire. “A third con- 
Mderation, though not of the same importance, 
is administrative convenience, which would 
tnolude the geographical position, the eco- 
momio resources and the fifnanoial stability 
ef the area concernedi” 

We have not been able to appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of the Commltte 
favouring the unification of Utkal nearly to 
the extent that they favour the unification 
of tba Karnataka. The Oriyas have been agtr 
tatiog for it for at least a quarter of a oenturyr, 


there is a considerable amount of literatare 
on the subject, Government deputed some 
officers to enquire into the matter, and the 
Committee also “have received a small book 
giving the case for Utkal.” Yet they say; 
“we regret we have been unable to consider 
it in tbe absence of any special memorandum 
or representation !” Did the Utkal pecifd© 
forfeit the favour of the Committee siiupy 
because their small book did not take the 
form of a memorandum or represeotatioii ? 
If so, it is sad that our own loaders were pre- 
vented from doing their duty because of 
such a characteristically bareaucratic technical 
objection, 

Regarding the demand for the amalgama- 
tion of the R'mgrili-speahiag tracts in 
Assam, and in Bihar and Orissa, the Committee 
only say that their colleague, Mr. Babhas 
Chandra Bose, is of opinion that it is 
reasonable and legitimate. The Committee, 
minus Mr. Bose, neither have nor express 
any opinion, though as regards Sylhet at 
least there have been resolutions and debates 
in councils and Government statements. It 
would be idle to speculate what would have 
been the result if the Bengali- speaking 
Muslims had made the demand. 

About Sind we have already written 
much. 

On the whole, everywhere we should 
be opposed to the creation of linguistio 
provinces which cannot be finanoially self- 
supporting. Other wise, we would not raise 
objections any where. 


The Indian States and Foreign Polioyl 

The official and anti-Swaraj case for the 
Indian States has been stated and is being 
prepared in such a way as to prevent 
India from ever being united and free. This 
case, so far as it is available, has been 
thoroughly exposed and bepn made mince- 
meat of in the Report. Only one small 
extract from the letter of Sir Leslie Scott, 
the learned counsel engaged by the princes, 
published in the Law QmrUrly Beview, will 
suffice to show the Machiavellian ingenuity 
with which the anti- Swaraj case is being 
prepared : 

“The British Government ak paramount 
power has undertaken the defen:e of .all the 
States, and therefore io remain .in India wm 
whatever military and naval forces may he requisite 
to enable it to discharge that obligation. It cannot 
hand over these forces to any other Government 
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to n foreiffD power such as France or Japan ; to 
a doniiD/oo Government such as Canaua or 
Aastralia ; nor even to BritiBh India’ mahcs ours). 

We support the recommendations of the 
Committee relating to. the Indian states. 


Federal and Unitary Types of 
Government 

So far as we can see from a cursory 
perusal of the Report, the Committee have 
not discussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of federal and unitary types of 
government, nor the question of having two 
houses in the provincial legislatures. These 
topics will *nof, therefore, be further referred 
to here. 

The Recommendations 

As the Committee were entrusted with 
the work of indicating the principles of the 
constitution, many details, to be expected 
in a fully drawn up bill, cannot obviously 
be found in the Report. So, generally, we 
shall not try to say what is wanting. We 
shall offer only a few suggestions and com- 
ments on some of the Recommendations, 
most of which merit cordial support. 

Among the fundamental rights, (xiii) is 
stated as follows : 

“No person shall, by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour 
and the exercise of any trade or calling”. 

After the word “creed” we would add, 
‘or the province or place of his or his 
ancestor’s birth,” or words to the same 
effect. 

We are not satisfied that the election of 
members of the Senate by the Provincial 
Councils is quite the best method, as it 
leads to loss of touch with the people, and 
responsibility becomes rather indirect and 
remote. In the United States of America the 
senator’s re chosen by direct popular vote. 

As in the case of the Senate so in that 
of the House of Representatives it should be 
stated explicitly that the allotment of seats 
to the provinces will be on the uniform 
basis of population, as indicated on page 91 
of the Report. 

Clause 21,pp, 107-8, should be so distinctly 
worded as t% convey the sense that our 
Parliament i$ A have the same final power 
of making lav!f,e asthe U. S. Congress passess- 
es ; in the wording as it stands it is not 


clear what will happen if the Governor. 
General does not sipify the King’s 
assent when a bill is again presented to 
the Governor- General for the signification 
in the King’s name of the Bing’s assent.” 
In the U.S.A, the practice is : ‘Every bill 
which passes Congress must have the 
president’s signature to become la^, udess 
after he has returned it with his objections, 
two-thirds of each house support it and 
pass it over his veto.” We ought to have 
some such rule. The King’s veto may be 
a dead letter as regards his white subjects 
in Great Britain and the white men’s domi- 
nions, but we should not expect it to be 
so here. 

Recommendation 38 lays down ; If the 
Governor withholds his assent from any 
suoh bill the bill shall not become an Act.” 
This makes the Governor the final anthority 
in legislation, which is entirely undesirable. 
There ought to be a. provision, like the 
American one, for the passing of a law 
over the veto of the Governor. 

Recommendation 23 (b) states : “The 
Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General and the ministers shall 
also be appointed by him on the advice of 
the Piime Minister.” It is not stated 
whether these officers must be chosen from 
the elected members of Parliament and 
whether after their appointment they would 
continue to have a seat in Parliament. In 
the case of the Provincial Executive also, 
similar information is not given. Such things 
ought to be explicitly stated. In the absence 
of such information, further comment is not 
possible. In the U.S.A. , “the President chooses 
a cabinet of ten members, each having charge 
of an administrative department, but none 
of them having a seat in Congress.” 

It is not clear from the Recommenda- 
tions how the central and provincial 
legislatures are to make the central and 
provincial executive respectively responsible 
to them. In fact, in the case of the Pro- 
vincial Executive it is not even stated that 
it shall be responsible to the legislature. 

Accordingto Recommendation 81, the Indian 
Parliament may make laws for regulating the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the 
civil services in India. It is nowhere 
stated in the Report, Ibis why Parliament is 
not to make laws similarly for regulating the 
sources and methods of recruitment of the 
army, navy and air services, nor, if Parlia- 
ment is not to do it, who else is to do it. 
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Tf such laws are required for the civil 
services^ it Btands to reason that similar laws 
would be required for the military, naval and 
air services also. 


Division of Subjects^ into .Central 
• and Provincial 

In Schedule I of the Report the control 
of mines is mentioned as one of the central 
subjects, whereas in Schedule II the develop- 
ment, of mineral resources is mentioned as a 
provincial subject. Hence the control to be 
exercised over mines by the central govern- 
ment will have to be clearly defined in such 
a way as not to hamper the development of 
mineral resources by the provincial govern- 
ments. 


Electoral Constituencies 
Recommendation 9 lays down that mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall 
be elected by constituencies determined by 
law. In the introductory address to his 
Swaraj Constitution Mr. C. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar of Salem says ; — 

I am one of those who believe that these 
(e^potoral) constituencies should have no reference 
whatever to the boundaries of administrative 
provinces: but on the other hand the whole country 
Hhonld be divided entirely on a population basis 
without any regard to geographical or admini- 
strative conditions. This is one sure .way, of 
getting rid of parochial patriotism and particularism 
among members of Parliament, where, more than 
anywhere, broad harmony and . outlook should 
prevail without factions and with only parties 
advocating broad and profound policies for the 
government and advancement of the country. 

The idea seems to us very attractive, and 
the object still more so. It should be 
seriously considered whether the plan is 
feasible. 


Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj 

A century ago on the sixth day of Bhadra, 
corresponding this year to the 22Dd August, 
Ram Mohun Roy and a few friends and 
followers of his met for the first time in a 
hired house in Upper Chitpur Road to 
worship the Supreme Spirit in an unsectarian 
manner. In that unpretentious manner were 
the seeds of the Brahma Samaj sown a 
a hundred years ago. So, in the month of 
August this year the Brahmos have begun to 
celebrate the centenary of Brahmoism. As the 
first Brahmo house of worship, known as the 


Adi Brahmo Samaj Maulir, Was ereotod in 
1830, some Brahmos bold that the centenary 
should be celebrated in 1930. So, by way 
of reconciling both the views, the centenary 
celebrations will be continued in diSerent 
ways and in different places till January 
1930. 

In Calcutta divine services have been 
conducted, addresses delivered by the follow- 
ers of different religions, inclnding Brahmos, 
conferences held for the discussion of problems 
relating to the community and the country, 
women’s and children’s festivals celebrated, and 
future programmes of work outlined. Brahmo 
men, women and children attended from many 
parts of India. 

The principal day of the celebration was 
the 22ad August. That day in the morning 
Rabindranath Tagore, in spite of illness and 
weakness, spoke from the Vedi of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir and read a 
brief address in Bengali on Ram Mohun Roy, 
which will be published in Prabasi His 
English version of this inspiring addre'^s is 
published in this issue of the Modem 
Review. 

The faith and ideals of the Brahmo 
Samaj have a universal appeal Brahmos can 
fraternise with men of all creeds, colours, 
and countries. Ram Mohun , Roy bore 
witness to the faith that was in him both in 
India and in foreign lands. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Pratap Chundor Mozoomdar, Sivanath 
Sastri and others have done so. They all 
went westwards. It struck some ardent 
souls that, in however humble a way, 
the message of the Brahmo Samaj should be 
made known iu the Far-East. So. two of 
our brethren, Mr. T. C. Khandwala and Mr. 
G. Y. Chitnis, have started for Japan, carrying 
with them the hopes, good wishes and 
prayers of their fellow-believers. On the 
return journey they will visit Burma and 
some other regions. 

The Brahmos are an extremely small 
community, numbering only 6,388 out of 
318,942,480, the total population of India, 
according to the census of 1921. But they 
are happy and hopeful that many of them 
have been able to serve their country and 
humanity in different fields of work— spiri- 
tual, moral, social, educational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, artistic, political and 
economic. That they have been able to 
render this service is due, they think, to the 
fact that their faith gives them spiritual 
and social freedom. They believe that they 
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oftii be worthy of the natue of man only to 
ibe extent that their epirita alre serene and 
free, their reason unfettered, and their 
coDPcienoe unologged. 

Many Brahmas of the present generation 
are deeply discontented with their present 
condition, achievement and inflaence. They 
are humbly praying and hoping for a fall 
measure of new life. 

Syed Amir Ali 

Thongh for years Syed Amir Ali had 
ceased to be in India, he was and continued 
to be of India. He was a distinguished 
lawyer and judge. Bat he will be remem- 
bered longer as a scholar and author. His 
works on Muslim culture and history have 
served to give their readers new ideas of 
Islam. He raised and administered many 
funds, on different occasions, for the relief 
of foreign Muhammadans. Mahatma Gandhi 
has written in Young India that, through- 
out the Indian satyagraha in South Africa, 
Syed Amir Ali was on the side of his 
Indian fellow-countrymen. 

A Notable French Publication on India 

Madame Andree Karpeles and her husband 
Mon. Hogman, both ardent lovers of India, 
have started a series of publications relating 
to Indian culture, named “Feuilles de 1 Tnde’ 
or The Leaves of India. The first volume of 
the series, which we have had the pleasure 
of receiving recently, is entitled “India and 
ner Soul” (L’ Inde et son ame). It is a 
beautifully printed volume of over 500 pages, 
presenting for the first time in French an 
anthology of the messages, thoughts, poems, 
stories, songs and of the scientific and 
artistic utterances of modern India. A detailed 
review of the bonk will be published in our 
next number. Here we simply wish to 
express our hearty congratulations to the 
organisers of this series, who have shown a 
rare taste in selecting the pieces and in 
publishing the first volume decorated with 
40 woodcut designs by the talented artist 
Andree Karpeles. The volumes under prepara- 
tion are also of capital interest : No. 2 will 
he the “Fireflies’’ of Rabindranath Tagore. No 
3, “The Hd Legends.” No 4 “The Cradle Songs 
of Ben gal” by Abanindranath Tagore, etc. 
"We wish the publishers all success and 
recommend the opening volume “India and 
her Soul,” to the general public interested in 


contemporary India and her creative artists, 
and thinkers. — 

The Late Mrs. ViUard 
Elsewhere in this issue we publish an 
article on Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard, an 
apostle of peace and freedom, by Srimati 
Hagioi Devi. Her portrait is published here. 



Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard 


Bam Mohun Roy’s Last Illness 
The life of Dewan Ramcomul Sen by 
Peary Chand Mittra (1880) contains extracts 
from some letters written to the former by 
Professor H. H. Wilson. In one of these, dated 
the 2lst December, 1833, he wrote : 

In a letter I wrote to you I mentioned the 
death of Ram Mohun Roy. Since then I have seen 
Mr. Hire’s brother, and had some conversation 
with him on the suhjeot Ram Mohun died of 
brain fever ; he had grown very stout, and looked 
full and flashed when [ saw him. It was thought 
he had the liver, and his medical treatment was 
for that and not for determination to the head. 
It anpears also that mental anxiety contributed 
to aggravate his complaint. Be had become 
embarrassed for money, and was obliged to borrow 
of his f fiends here ; in doiPg which he must have 
been exposed to much annoyance, as people in 
England would as soon part with their lives as 
their money. Then Mr. Sandford Arnot, whom he 
had employed as his Secretary, importuned him 
for the payment ol large axtears which he called 
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arrears of salary* aoS threatened Ram Mobaa« 
if not paid« to do what he has done since his 
death, claim as his own writing all that Ram 
Mohtin published in Hoaland. In short, Ram 
Mohnn got amongst a low, needy, unprincipled 
set of people, and found out his mistake, I 
suspect, when too late, which preyed upon his 
spirit and injured his' health. With all ais defects, 
he was no common man, and his country may be 
proud of hinv 

looidentally it may be pointed out 
out that this extract supports our remark 
in the Modern Review for Hay, 1926, 
page 562, footnote, that Sandford Arnot 
^‘was not quite reliable.” 


He further wrote to Mr. 
translatioh is excellent and its taiae has 
been greatly enhanced by your very interost- 
ing and instraotive notes.” 

Dr. Jolly discusses further in his Pare- 
word the value of a comparative study of 
Dha mashastra and Arthashastra. The latter 
‘"though a text-book of polity is replete with 
useful information on Law and Judicature 
as well.” 

The veteran German historian of Hindu 
Law pays a warm tribute at the end to the 
Indian scholars and publisters working in 
the same field. 


Dr. Jolly’s “Hindu Liw and Custom” 

The Greater India Society now 
publishes, for the first time, an 


* Important additions to our knowledge of 
Dharmashastra literature have been supplied by 
the publication in India of snch valuable texts as 
the Balakrida of Visvarupa, the earliest gloss of 
Yajnavalkya, Apararka^s commentary, on the same 
work and Balambhatta’s (oot Liksmidevi’s) com- 
mentary on the Mitakaara The Tagore Law 


authoritative English translation 
the 

as as 

by the 

Indology 
Wurzburg. 
more than 
ago 

comprehensive and critical 
of Hindu Law. The 
Batakrishna Ghosh, a 

the 

the 

the valuable 

the who 

(over to 
the the 

the 

generously 

for 

The 

in 

the more 

which have elapsed since the publication 

law-books has been pro- 
with rapid and 

regret advanced 

age and ill-health shonld have prevented 
from bringing my work thoroughly 
up-to-date before was translated 
mto Eognsh. It is hoped, however, 
that the learned notes added by the 

^rwslator will to some extent supply Prof. Dr. Julios Jolly 

this deficiency.** Wiirzburg 
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lectures^ the Sacred Books ol the Hiadas, Madras 
Law Journal, .Anandasrama texts and other 
periodical publications abound in valnable in- 
formations regarding Sanskrit Law—” 

“Hindu Law and Custom” is the second 
in the series of the Greater India Society 
publications and it may be had either in the 
office of the Society (91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta) or from M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
sole agents (90'2A Harrison Road, Calcutta). 

The "Public Safety Bill” 

We do not know if the Public Safety Bill 
has been drafted by the Government of 
India with a view to meet a real emer- 
gency or merely as a gesture to convince 
the present anti- communist cabinet in 
England of the wide-awakeness of the 
Government of India to problems and 
dangers which, whether real or non-existent, 
would readily rouse the British Conservative 
fighting spirit. Such a rousing of British 
passion, even if achieved by giving a 
false alarm, would doubtless have its desired 
effect. The British Conservatives would 
at once realise the urgency of keeping 
the power of such dutiful and devoted 
servants intact in India, the land of their 
financial hopes, however much the Indians 
themselves may agitate for the curbing of 
the irresponsible powers of the Anglo-Indian 
Bureaucracy. 

Let us, however, assume that communist 
propaganda is rampant in India and a large 
number of foreign communists are daily 
moving about all over the country, preaching 
disaffection and violence against the estab- 
lished order. Assuming such a state of 
affairs, we do not find any justification for 
such legislation. If the draft bill is passed 
into law. Government will bo in a position 
to use the same sort of irresponsible and 
lawless powers against foreigners as they 
have been for a long time using against the 
Indians themselves whenever the latter have 
protested with any degree of strength 
against British domination and exploitation 
of India. In this sense the Pnblic Safety Bill 
is merely a Foreigners’ Edition of Regulation 
3 of 1818 and sister regulations, ordinances 
and "laws.” A study of the draft Pnblic 
Safety Bill clearly shows that, although it is 
theoretically directed against foreign com- 
munists of the violent type, there is no 
guarantee that it will not be used (abused ?) 
against all foreigners who show or act in 
sympathy with Indian aspirations, economic 


as well as political. It is not nemssary to 
discuss the clauses Which describe ^ the 
persons who are the object of this legislation ; 
for the way in which the proposed law will 
be used is simply one great loop-hole for 
abuse. Under this new law if it is passed, 
the Governor-General in Council may order 
in writing any such (as de8cribed| person to 
remove himself from British India within 
such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as are specified in the order. 
The Governor-General in Council or any 
officers authorised by them will have the 
right to enforce compliance with the order 
by "any and every means.” They could, for 
example, command the master of any ship 
leaving India to carry any undesirable 
person and his dependants, if any, away from 
India and land him or them in any port 
specified by the officials to which the ship 
may be proceeding. That is to say, an 
American "Communist” with his invalid 
wife and infant daughter may be, by order 
of the Government of India, transported to 
Oslo or Zanzibar or any other port that may 
be available. The passage to this far off 
port will be graciously borne by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, ie., by the people of 
India. But no one knows how and where 
the American and his dependants will 
find necessary funds to maintain themselves 
in their enforced exile and to ultimately 
get back to America. Many foreigners stay 
in India to earn a living and their banish- 
ment will often deprive them of theii 

means of livelihood. Who will compensah 
them for their loss ? Who will feed then 
until they obtain a job, let us say, in Cons 
tantinople, or Yokohama or wherever th' 
ship chosen by the Governor* Genera 

may carry them ? What will they d 

if the Turkish, Japanese or any othe 

government in whose territories the: 

will be so peremptorily landed, orde 

them to leave their country forthwith 
One can easily see that this new piece c 
proposed legislation is full of posibiiitii 
for all foreigners who desire to be persecute 
tyrannised over, tormented and tortured : 
every moral, nbysioal, economic and politic 
sense. And there is no surety th 
the foreigner who will be so maoli 

by the Government of India will 

one who deserves such treatment. F 
No court shall take cognizance of an offei 
under this section save upon a complaint me 
^ an order of or under authority from < 
Governor-General in Connoil. 
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And 

No removal order shall be' called in question in 
any Court or by or before any other authority 
whatBoever and nothm? in section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 shall apply to 
any person who has been committed to oustody 
under section 6 or any other person in respect of 
whom a removal Order has been made and no 
suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding what- 
soever shall He agaiust any person in respect of 
anything in good faith done or intended to be 
done under this Act. 

God help the foreigner who incurs the 
displeasure of the Government of India ! 

We are, needless to say, not communists ; 
but we believe that communism is a serious 
economico-politicat view-point held by many 
serious minded and intelligent human beings, 
not all of whom are anti-social bomb-throwers. 
Even those who are advocates of bomb- 
throwing may legitimately contend that 
along with themselves many Imperialists, 
Monarchists, Democrats, Republicans, Fascists, 
etc, also believe in throwing bombs (from 
aeroplanes) for the promotion of their respective 
causes. So that, communists are not any 
extraordinary humans for whom any 
government should make extraordinary 
laws. If any communist breaks the 
normal laws of a country, he should be dealt 
with and punished in the usual legal way, just 
as a person would be who stabbed another 
fellow-man for not singing “God save the 
King’^ or “/a Marseillaise^'. If an Indian 
or a foreign communist worked within the 
limits of law for the overthrow or reform of 
the existing order, we do not see why he 
should be punished. All causes have a right 
to be preached and supported by all legal 
means. Even a good cause has no right to 
be advocated illegally (as shown above). 
So that, repressive and extraordinary legisla- 
tion directed against any social, political and 
economic view-point can never be justified. 
We read a lot about communism, its princi- 
ples and methods, in such standard books as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics and in 
numerous special treatises. The Government 
of India do not prohibit the circulation of 
these books in India. Then, why should 
they adopt oppressive measures against 
persons who give out the same ideas by 
word of mouth ? And that in the barbarous way 
suggested in the proposed Public Safety Bill. 

India a Good Ground for Communist 
Propaganda 

Sit Ibrahim Rahimtoola has written a 


very porHuout and well-reaBoned letter to the 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay, in oonnection 
with the spread of commuOiem in India. 
His standpoint is that to remove oommunist 
propaganda from India one must first remove 
the causes that foster the growth o com- 
munistic ideas among the Indian masses. 
Unless this is done, it is no use attempting 
its removal by force or in any other way. 
Says Sir Ibrahim : 

The soil has been suitably developed in conse- 
quence of the economic backwardness of the people 
of India cannot, I think, be diluted. When large 
masses of people have not sumcienav of food and 
adequate clothing they would readily tall victims 
to any insidious proi^anda which promises plenti- 
ful supplies for their daily necessities. With the 
masses contented with their lot in oonsequenoe of 
having adequate means of livelihood, such pro- 
paganda would fall on barren scuL Such is the 
the case especially in India. The people of this 
country follow in the main two principal religions 
in the world, namely, Hinduism md Islam, both of 
which enjoin contentment with the lot in life in 
which God has chosen to place them. They 
regard existence on this planet as a mere passing 
phase and as preparation for the next existence. 
But for this faith there would have been great 
trouble much earlier and even now on a much 
wider scale. 

Agitators can and do preach 
That want and insufficiency of food and clothing 
are due not to inadequacy of production but to 
the high oost of foreign administration and to 
exploitation of the land in the interests of 
foreigners. This policy produces insufficiency 
of food and clothing because the whole production 
in India is not available for the Indian people. 
This doctrine has gradually upset the cherished 
faith of the people of India, and when they are 
urged to be up and doing in order to retain all 
that is produced in India for the benefit of the 
people of India, it tells. 

Sir Ibrahim next criticises the Govern- 
ment’s revenue policy. He thinks that 
the sources chosen for raising revenue are 
provocative to the masses and the total of 
taxes paid by the people is excessively and 
unjustly heavy. We are told : 

The food grains of the masses are subject to 
land as^esment and the surplus produce lias to 
pay heavily increased railway freights, Thdr 
clothing is taxed, their salt, their fuel, their kero- 
sene, their sugar and even the grazing Of their 
cattle are subject to taxation. The District I^ocal 
Boards, the Municipalities, the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Imperial ^Government are levying 
taxes, both directly and indirectly, which substan- 
tially reduce the . savings, if any, in agriculture. 
The ipetty tyrannies of the village tax-gatherer and 
the village police are ^also some of the factors 
which affect the economic well-being of the mas- 
ses. Is it any wonder that the masses, situated 
as they are under these conditions, should fail an 
easy prey to political or communist agitation ? They 
have really very little stake in the country. They 
stand to lose hardly anything, while rosy pictures 
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dxawii far their future ixrosperity cumot but have 
en unsettlin#? effect 

The Government is not ed keenly alive to 
the necessity for inoretslng: the national 
income of India as they are to absorbing a 
disproportionately large share of it for 
purposes which mainly do not go to increase 
either the national income or the capacity 
of the people to prodace more wealth. Sir 
Ibrahim Rabimtoola says : ^ 

The whole problem, as it anpears to me, is a 
problem of national income. If the national income 
of a country is insufficient to meet the cost of 
administration and to supply the miuimum re- 
quit ements of the people, that country must 
slide downwards to what depths it is difficult 
to realise. 

In all olivilized countries it is the primary 
duty of the administration to devote all attention 
to mcreaaina the national income of the people, 
and continuous action by the executive is one 
of the essential functions which the Government 
of a civilized country dischareres, I wish I 
could say that the Government of India does this. 

Portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 

For the portrait of Rabindranath Tagore 
published in this issue we are indebted to 
Mr. Pinakin Trivedi of Santiniketan, who 
photographed him on the first day of the 
current Bengali year on his coming out of 
the Maodir after Divine Service. 

Bomain Rolland on Bam Hohun and 
the Indian Benaissance 

To the special number of the internationa- 
list French review “Europe,” consecrated to the 
centenary of Tol8toy’sbirth,M. Romain Rolland 
contributes a paper entitled “The Res- 
ponse of Asia” (La reponse de V Asie). While 
surveying therein the spiritual correspondence 
of Tolstoy with China, Japan, Persia and 
India, Rolland with the vision of a true 
historian traces the broad outline of the 
picture of the renaissance of Modern India : 

“In 1828 one of the greatest spirits of our 
time. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, founded the 
community of the Brahma Samaj, uniting all 
the religions of the world into a religious 
system based on faith in one Ood without 
a second. Such an idea was necessarily con- 
fined at first within a group of elite and 
gpradually ever since roused profound echoes 
in the souls of the grei*t mystics of Bengal 
and through them, it is permeating, little 
by little, the masses of India. 

"Europe is as yet far from imagining the 
prodigious reswrection of Indian genius 
which was announced about the year 1830 
and which shone resplendent towards 1900. 


That was a fiowerlng seiftsoD, as sudden as it 
was brilliant, in idl tbe fields of spirtljial 
activity: in art* in soienoe, in thought 
The single name of Rabindranath Tagore, 
detached from the constellation of that glorious 
family, has shed its lustre over the entire world. 

“Almost simnltaneously. we find Yedan- 
tism renovated by Dayanauda Saraswaii. the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, also dalled the 
Indian Luther; and we see Eeshub Chunder 
Sen making the Brahma SaiUaj an instrument 
of ardent social reforms and the ground of 
rapprochement between the Christian religious 
idea and that of the Orient Above all, the 
religions firmament of India was illuminated 
by two stars of primary grandeur, suddenly 
appearing — or reappearing after centuries — 
(speaking after the grand Indian style of 
profound significance) — two miracles of spirit: 
Ramakrishna (1836—1886), the ‘toad man' of 
God— who embraced in his love all forms 
of Divinity; and his heroic disciple, Viveka- 
nanda (1863—1902), whose torrential energy 
had reawakened in his exhausted people the 
God of action, the God of the Gita.” 

We know that Mon. Rolland, as a genuine 
and passionate lover of India’s spiritual 
heritage, started his survey of this renais- 
sance with “Mahatma Gandhi.” We know also 
that he is devoting these days to the study 
of the Ramakrishoa-Vivekananda epoch of this 
grand spiritual drama, which will soon be 
made public. We hope and pray that health 
and leisure may be granted to him to compose 
another of his Symphonie Heroiqus on 
Ram Mohun, the precursor and prologue of 
this grand Drama, thereby completing his 
trilogy on the Resurrection of India. — K. N. 

New Light on the Brahmo Sabha of 
Bam Mohun 

Mr. N. C. Ganguly, the author of the 
latest study on “Ram Mohun Roy’\ from 
which a chapter is printed in this issue, has 
discovered two new facts of capital import- 
ance. The Raja with his obaraoteristic 
universality of outlook invited the members of 
every denomination then available in Calcutta 
to participate in his new religious service, 
Armenians, Jews, Eurasian Christians, all joining 
in the chorus of adoration and a Mahomedan 
musician, Ghulam Ahbas, supplying the 
musical accompaniment with his pakhoaj. 

The Raja farther is found to have ap- 
pointed one non-Brahmau Biswambhar Das 
as the Secretary of his Brahma Sabba which 
was not therefore a close preserve for the 
Brahmans, as it was supposed to be. — E. N. 
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MESSAGE TO THE WORLD LEAGUE FOR PEACE 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A literal traoslation of the letter addressed to the 
Poet by the Director of the World League for Peace, Geneva. 


Ligue Mondiale pour la Paix. Geneve, le 13 juin, 1028. 

Honoured Sir, 

Be pleased to permit us to aiiproach you through the esteemed personality of Monsieur 
Remain Holland, to pray that you be gracious enough to grant us an autograph for the Golden 
Book of Peace. 

This work will consist of reproductions of the thoughts on peace from the most illus- 
trious personages and the most eminent writers of each country. 

We have received, up to this day, for this book, over 270 documents, among which are 
the autographs of Messrs. Heriot, Briand, Paul-Boncour. Poincare, Brieux, Marcel Prevost 
Chamberlain, Stressemann, Ador, Henri Barbusse, Maurice Donnay, Vandervelde, Charles Kchet,* 
Quidde and others. 

We pray that you believe, Honoured Sir, that we shall consider it a very great disap- 
pointment if you do not consent to honour the Golden Book of Peace with some reflexion 
emanating from your great heart. 

We feel sure that you will undoubtedly approve of our effort and that yon will contribute 
to its moral success by letting us have a few lines that we solicit from your generosity* 

Be kind enough, honoured monsiuer, to accept the expression of our great admiration 
and the assurance of our profound gratitude. 

(Sd-) Georges Dejean, Director. Ligue Mondiale pour la Paix. 

A piece of vellum was sent for an autographed message from the Poet and he 
wrote the following lines and signed it both in English and Bengali 


In our political ritualism, we still worship the tribal god of our own make and try 
to appease it with human blood. This fetishism is blindly primitive and angers truth 
that leads to death-dealing conflicts, lo many of us it seems that this blood-stained 
idolatry is a permanent part of human nature. But we know in our past history, there 
have been things born of dark unreason producing phantoms of fear in our mind and 
ferocity of suspicion. Within the boundaries of night they also had loomed large and 
appeared as everlasting. But a great many of them have already vanished, making the 
social life of a fruitful peace possible in civilised communities. 

Let us, to-day, by the strength of our own faith prove that the homicidal orgies of a 
cannibalistic politics are doomed, inspite of contradictions that seem overwhelmingly 
formidable. 


(Bengali signature) 


Rabindranath Tagore 


The above was written on the morning of the 30th of September. 





UNITARMS AND THE HALL ^ OF FAME 

Or 

THE RELIGION OF EMINENT MEN 

Bt JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


W HY does the American National Hall 
of Fame contain the names of so 
many Unitarians ? 

This qaestion is not one of idle curiosity. 
There is in it a lesson which may well be 
pondered by all churches and all persons 
who care for religion. 

No other single event connected with the 
celebration (in April and May, 1925) of the 
Centenary of American Dnitarianism was so 
picturesque as the march (Sunday afternoon, 
April 19th) of the great procession of men, 
women, and children, through the long corri- 
dor of the Hall of Fame in New York, 
when a group of little girls, dressed in white 
as the procession advanced placed wreaths 
of flowers on the busts or the tablets of 
the twenty4wo eminent Unitarians who had 
places there among the nation's most honored 
dead. 

What is the whole number of names in 
the Hall of Fame, and what proportion do 
the Unitarians bear to the whole ? The 
answer is, the total number is sixty-five and 
therefore the twenty-two Unitarians form a 
little more than one-third of all. 

The names of these twenty-two (arranged 
alphabetically) are : 

John Adams 
John Quincy Adams 
Louis Agassis 
George Bancroft 
William Cullen Bryant 
William Ellery Channing 
Peter Cooper 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Benjamin Franklin 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Thomas Jefferson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Russell Lowell 
Horace Mann 
John Marshall 


Maria Mitchell 
John Lothrop Motley 
Francis Parkman 
Joseph Story 
Daniel Webster 

Is it not astonishing, that a group or body 
of religious people so small in numbers as 
the Unitarian Church should furnish so 
large a proportion of the men and women 
who are acclaimed by the nation as its 
greatest sons and daughters ? Is there not 
some mistake about it ? 

If we turn to the census of the churches, 
perhaps that will help us. The 1924-25 issue 
of the Year Book of the Churches, edited by 
Dr. E. 0. Watson, secretary of the Washing- 
ton office of the Federal Council of Churches 
gives the total membership of Protestant 
churches in this country, in 1923, as 
48,224,014, and the total membership of the 
Roman Catholic church as 18,260,793, Add- 
ing these we have 66,484,807 as the whole 
number of members of all the Christian 
churches in the United States. What is the 
total membership of the Unitarian churches ? 
It is about 110,000, or one six-hundredth part 
of the whole church membership in the land. 
Yet, this very small fraction, this one six- 
hundredth part of our Christian population 
actually contributes, as we have seen, one- 
third of the names in our National Hall of 
Fame. 

Turning now from the census of the 
churches to the census of the whole nation, 
what do we find there ? We find something 
quite as favorable to Unitarianism ; the total 
population of the country is about 110,00,000. 
Of these, the Unitarians jlInniiOi form about 
one-tenth of one per cent. Yet it is this 
one-thousandth part of the whole population 
of the country that has furnished between 
thirty three and thirty -font per cent of the 
names in our Hall of Fame, and seventeen 
per cent of the Presidents of the United 
States. 
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Let us purene onr inquiry further still, five-tenths times, and Presbyterians thre© 
Fortunately, one of our eminent American and five-tenths times ; while in marked 
scientists has recently published book which contrast with these Methodists obcour only 
throws very direct and very important light about three-fiths as many times as expected ; 
on the subject. Baptists a little more than two-fifths, and 

In his volume, “The Character of Races,’’ Roman Catholics between one-quarter and 
issued in 1924, a work which gives the one-fifth. 

results of extensive scientific investigation of The difference between denominations 
the causes 'which produce eminence or infer- apparently is greater among scientists than 
iority in races and in individual men, the among lawyers, — an interesting fact when 


author Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale 
University, calls attention to the remarkable 
number of distinguished men and women 
produced by the Unitarian Church. He says ; 
*'In proportion to their numbers the Uni- 
tarians, and especially their clergymen, have 
contributed a greater number of eminent 
leaders than has any other group of Ameri- 
cans for whom we have statistics.” In the 
next paragraph he cites the fact mentioned 
above of the amazing disproportion of the 
Unitarian names in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University ; and he adds : “The 
productivity of the Unitarians in supplying 
leaders of the first rank has been 150 timea 
as great as that of the remnindfr of the 
populalioriy while that of the Unitarian 
ministers has been nearly 1,500 times as 
great. 

Since Professor Huntington wrote his facts, 
and conclusions have received confirmation 
from other sonrces. One of the most strik- 
ing is that of investigations made by Presi- 
dent Clarence Cook Little of the University 
of Michigan. On the 2nd of April, 1926, 
President Little gave an address before the 
Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club, in which he 
affirmed his conviction that “intellectual 
leadership is closely connected with liberality 
in religion,” and presented statistics which 
he had prepared, stating that persons belong- 
ing to various Christian denominations occur 
more or less frequently in “Who’s Who in 
America” according to the liberality or 
illiberality of their creed. 

President Little said that, using three 
letters of the alphabet, A. M. and W. he had 
tabulated four groups— medical men, scientists, 
authors or writers, and lawyers. The results, 
calculated on a percentage basis, when 
compared with the percentages of the various 
religious denominations in the whole United 
States, showed that Unitarians occur more 
than twenty-eight tiroes as fuquently 
as one would expect ; Episcopalians ten and 
six-tenths times ; congregationalists five and 
eight-tenths times ; Universalist.s five and 


one considers that science continually looks 
for new truths while law has for its chief 
duty the mainteoanoe of the existing order. 
Thus, among the scientists, the Unitarians 
are found to be seventy tiroes as numerous 
as expected, and the Congregationalists nine 
and fonr-tenths times ; while the Catholics 
are only about one-fifth as many as their 
occurrence in the general population would 
indicate that they should he.* 

What is the explanation of these almost 
incredible facta ? 

“There is only one possible answer, as 
both Professor Huntington and President 
Little make clear. t 

The explanation is the superiority of 
Liberal Religion^ the superiority of the 
Unitanan Faith, as a creator of the independ- 
ent thinking, of intellectual strength, of 
moral character, and therefore of fitness 
and poivet' to lead in the nation's higher 
life. . 

In other words the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Liberal Religion in all 
its forms, but especially Unitarianism, differs 
radically from all forms of “orthodoxy,” in 
that far beyond them all it trusts reasons, 
encourages investigation in religion as well as 
everywhere else ; looks upon thinking as 
a religious duty, as much a religious duty 
as believing, and necessary as a preliminary 
to all believing that is worth anything or 
safe ; ivel comes .science ; rejects all backward- 
looking and mind- fettering creeds, and all 
external authoj'ities imposed by priests 


* It is worthy of notice in this connection, that 
when Sir Francis Felton, many years ago made 
his study of the ecientific men of England pub- 
lished in 1874 in his "English Men of Science : 
Their Nature and Nurture’^ hefeundthat a surpris- 
ing number of them, a number out of all pro- 
portion to the whole, were sons of Unitarian 
ministeis. 

t ’‘Perhaps it ought to be said, that neither of 
these two men is a Unitarian ; both are associated 
with orthodox churches : hence they cannot well 
be suspected of bias in favour of Unilaranitm.. 
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or churches ; lifts the ethical above the theologi- 
cal, the practical above the ecelessiastieal, 
deeds above profession ; and dares to stand 
on its own feet and break new paths. These 
exactly the qualities which modern Uni- 
tarianism in all its history has fostered 
and striven to develop in its people. 

These facts and deductions are pointed 
out in no spirit of boasting, or arrogance, or 


self-praise, or as a “flourish of authority,"' 
but simply and only to make clear to the 
American people the extraordinary value of 
the principles, the ideas, the religion for 
which the Unitarian Church stands, in 
building up the higher intellectual and 
moral life of the nation, and in creating 
leadership in all that is best in .Christian 
civilization. 


ART m THE WEST AND THE EAST 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 

n 


E uropean writers in their references to 
Eastern art usually draw the line at 
Byzantium or Persia. Some writers 
have traced an affinity between Roman and 
Japanese arts. The land of the Chrysanthe- 
mum and the geisha has had a strong fasci- 
nation for European travellers and holiday 
seekers, but no attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the indebtedness of Japanese • and 
Chinese art to the aucient art of India. 
Much of the annals of Indo- Aryan civilisa- 
tion is pre-historic but not mythic. History 
as such was never written by the Aryans, 
and their wisdom in this respect is justified 
by the doubtful truthfulness of many histori- 
cal records. These ancient people in India 
recorded their thoughts on the tablets of 
their memory. So thoroughly saturated were 
their minds with a profound conviction of 
the illusory nature of the objective world, 
the evanescence of all worldly things and 
the transcience of kingdoms and empires that 
neither dates nor history had any interest 
for them. The Hebrew Preacher said, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” This is an obvious 
truth but to the Aryans in India it was 
deep and real philosophy colouring all thought 
and governing every action in life. The 
original meaning of the Sanscrit word 
itihasa, now translated as history, is tradi- 
dition, and in this sense the great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and 
several of the ancient Sanscrit dramas are 
historical. Cities like Ayodhya, Indraprastha 


and Hastinapur were not poetic inventions. 
Among the ruins around Delhi a mound of 
earth is still known as the site of Indra- 
prastha, frequently named in the Mahabharata. 
In the same epic a detailed account is given 
of a splendid Assembly Hall built for the 
Pandava Princes * 

Architecture is the earliest form of for- 
mative and decorative art. It is mentioned 
that the hall was ornamented with many 
pictures and the floor was so cunningly 
devised that it produced an optical delusion. 
The famous Rishi Naroda, who was present 
as an honoured guest, gave King Yudhishthira 
elaborate descriptions of the assembly halls of 
some of the gods. In the Mrirhl/akatikam (Toy 
Cart) believed to be the oldest ^Sanscrit drama 
and supposed to have been written a hundred 
years before Christ, there is a minute and 
full account of seven chambers in the mansion 
of Vasantasena, the heroine. A man who 
has entered the house for the first time 
gives a description, beginning with the 
portico, or the various pictures and ornaments 
in the rooms. In the Meghadutam, or the 
Cloud Messenger, of the poet Kalidasa there 
is a wonderful, panoramic description of 
landscape, such as would be seen from an 
aeroplane sailing slowly over the country. 
Miniature paintings and likenesses from which 
an individual could be at once recognised 


* The Mahabharata, Sabha Parva. 
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are mentioned in the Paranas, dramas and 
other works. 

Beyond these records there are no 
remnants, no ruins, no fragements of Indo- 
Aryan art of the Vedic or epic period, or 
even of the time of Vikramaditya, the patron 
of the famous nine intellectual gems, of 
whom the . poet Kalidasa was the most 
brilliant, the promulgator of one of the two 
eras now in vogue in India. There is a 
wide gap of time between prehistoric Indo- 
Aryan culture and the remains of sculptural 
and other arts which are found at the 
present time. No real broad-minded lover 
or critic of art in the West of either the 
traditions or remnants of art in India had 
any opportunity of observation or study in 
the early period of British rule in India. 
Attention was first drawn to the evidences 
of Brahmanic and Buddhistic art by depart- 
mental Anglo-Indian writers, whose attitude 
of ill-disguised contempt towards the past 
of India was emphasised by their ignorance. 
Departmental archaeologists and antiquarians 
could not forget that they belonged to a 
race which now rules India, and the sense 
of superiority obscured their judgment. Pro- 
nounced scepticism and even denial of the 
great antiquity of the Vedas, utter ignorance 
of Aryan philosophy and literature, and the 
contempt for a race of heathens influenced 
their pronouncements upon the relics of 
Indian art. From the sculptures of the 
<'randharan school, admittedly the work of 
inferior Graeco-Roman artists and artisans, 
official English archaeologists rushed to the 
conclusion that India never had any original 
art, and everything was bbrrowed from 
ancient Persia, Greece or Rome. With a 
little more ingenuity these critics might 
have urged that Aryan mythology is borrowed 
from the Greek, that Krishna is merely 
an imitation of the Greek Orpheus, that 
the Mahabharata is a clever plagiarism 
from Homer, and, to complete the reductio 
(id absurdum^ it may be maintained, with 
a sovereign contempt for chronological 
sequence, that the doctrine of )mya must 
have been borrowed from Berkeley. 

High above these pinchback professors 
of art and brummagen archaeologists stands 
'^ohn Ruskiu, whose voice is heard as that 
of a preacher and prophet iu his immortal 
hooks and of whom no one can speak 
without admiration and reverence. Ruskiu 
himself wrote that he bad seen every stone 

Venice, but of Indian art he had seen 


nothing beyond the careless and unrepresen- 
tative oolleotion of worthless modern work 
scattered about in the British and South 
Kensington Museums. The great writer had 
never heard ^of the sculptures of Elephanta 
and Ellora, t^e paintings of Ajanta and the 
works of Indian art in Ceylon and Java. The 
poor specimens that he saw he designated 
as '^barbarous grotesque of mere savageness 
as seen in the work of Hindoo and other 
Indian nations.”* The still more grosser 
form of the barbarous grotesque was to be 
found among “the complete savage of the 
Pacific Islands”. Thus in the opinion of 
Ruskin the Hindoo and other Indian nations 
were only one degree removed from the 
complete savage and the cannibal. In 

another place treating of architecture and 
referring to India, Ruskin makes a curiously 
infelicitous suggestion about keeping the 

lamp of memory alight : “Let ns imagine our 
own India House adorned in this way. 
by historical or symbolical sculpture: 

massively built in the first place ; then 
adorned with bas-reliefs of onr Indian battles 
and fitted with carvings of Oriental filiage, 
or inlaid with Oriental stones ; and the 
more important members of its decoration 
composed of groups of Indian life and 
landscape, and prominently expressing the 
the phantasms of Hindoo worship in 

their subjection to the Cross. ”t If this 
idea had been carried out and a building 
of the India Office designed in accordance 
with these suggestions it would have 
been a daily affront to Indian visitors 
and a monument of political unwisdom. 
But if Ruskin wrote of Indian art and 
the Indian people in ignorance he wrote 
of the followers of the Church of Rome with 
full and finished knowledge, and he ponred his 
vial of contempt on ‘Romanist idolatry’ with 
burning iconoclastic zeal ; — “It matters 
literally nothing to a Romanist what the 
image he worships is like. Take the vilest 
doll that is screwed together in a cheap toy- 
shop. trust it to the keeping of a large family 
of children, let it be beaten about the house 
by them till it is reduced to a shapeless 
block, then dress it iu a satin frock and 
declare it to have fallen from heaven, and 
it will satisfactorily answer ail Romanist 


* Ruskin, The Stones of Venice, Vol. Ill 

t The Seven Lamps of Architecture. The Lamp 
of Memory. 
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purposes.”# Buskin’s literary judgrment also 
is startlingly unconventional : “Cast Cole- 
ridge at once aside, as sickly and useless ; 
and Sbelley as shallow and verbose. ”t 

Buskin was far too great a naan to 
wrangle with his early critics, but once, in 
the preface to the second edition of “Modern 
Painters’^ he replied to a critic in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the first sentence may be 
quoted here : “Writers like the present 
critic of Blackwood’s Magazine deserve 
respect — the respect due to honest, hopeless, 
helpless imbecility.” The critic was none 
other than Professor John Wilson, ‘the 
fair-haired Hercules- Apollo,’ famous under 
bis literary name of Christopher North, 
^janguage of such scathing contempt has 
not been applied even to the most ignorant 
critics of Indian art. 

The word ‘Hindu’ is from the Persian 
word ‘Hind’ meaning black, and refers to 
the dark complexion of the people of India, 
but it has been accepted latterly by the 
Hindus themselve.s as distinctive of their 
religion. The word Hind occurs in the 
famous guxal of Hafiz : 

^^Agar an Toork Shiraxi badasiarad dile 
mara. 

Bakhale hindyash bnkshum Sarnarcando 
Bokhara ra. 

If that Toork from Shiraz would take 
ray heart in bis hand I would make a 
gift of the cities Samarcand and Bokhara in 
exchange for the dark mole on his skin,” 

The word is an obvious corruption 
from the Sanscrit word Indu, the moon. 

The illustrious Chinese traveller Hieuen- 
Tsiangi who travelled extensively in India, 
says that the country was called in ancient 
times Shin-tu (Sindhu), also Hien-tan 'Hindu) 
but the right pronunciation of the word is 
in-lu (Indu). The explanation of this name 
may be given in the traveller’s own eloquent 
words : “The bright connected light of holy 
men and sages, guiding the world as the 
shining of the moon, have made this country 
eminent, and so it is called in-tu (Indu), 
the moon,” It will be more accurate to 
refer to early Indian art as Brahmanic, 
Jain and Buddhist, for the word 
Hindu was unknown until the establishment 
of Islamic rule in India. 

Preconceived prejudice, inability to appre- 
ciate the orientation of Indian thought and 


* Stones of Venice, Vol. II 
■j* Elements of Diawing, Appendix. 


Indian art, utter ignorance of ancient Indian 
theogony as contained in the Sanscrit 
scriptures, and of the hagiology of Buddhism 
and Jainism, and irresponsible empericism 
have combined to make supercilious outside 
estimates of ancient Indian art utterly value- 
less. Bat the appeal here is not that of 
embalmed mummies and the trappings of 
death which have turned archaeologists into 
grave diggers, but of living thought and a 
profound symbolism. As Indian philosophy 
and Indian thought have penetrated the 
thick armour of Western materialism so has 
Indian art been vindicated and raised to its 
rightful place in the world o! art Contin- 
ental critics like Foucher and Rodin, himself 
a great artist, the patient and earnest labours 
of Mrs. Herringham and her Indian helpers, 
and Victor Goloubeff have represented Indian 
art in its true light Havell’s work? on 
Indian art and ancient Indian civilisation 
display an insight, an understanding and ai 
intimate knowledge worthy of high admira 
tion while Coomaraswamy has brought all thi 
resources of bis scholarship and all the en- 
thusiasm of his patriotism to bear upon his 
exposition of Indian and Ceylonese ait And 
they have been succeeded by others, includ- 
ing a number of Englishmen, who have borne 
enthusiastic testimony to the greatness of 
Indian art which is rapidly winning admirers 
and adherents in the West 

Time alone is not responsible for the 
destruction of works of art in India. Almost 
all vestiges of religious paintings have been 
effaced by the blind and indiscriminate pas- 
sion of iconoclastic zeal. In considering the 
relics of sculptural and architectural arts 
that are still left the first feature that has 
to be stressed is the selection of the sites. 
With all the modern facilities of travel places 
like Elephants, Karle, Ajanta and many 
ancient temples in South India are not 
diflBcult of access now. In ancient times 
they were entirely removed and remote from 
the haunts of men, and the men who worked 
in the cave temples and on rock sculpture 
lived in a state of complete isolation. The 
only forethought that they showed was in 
choosing a spot where there was a supply 
of fresh water near at hand, a natural sprinp 
of clear water or some mountain strean 
gushing out near by. In other respects theii 
abnegation was as complete as of the yogv 
who renounced the world and went to th 
forest for meditation. It was sacred art a 
its highest and holiest. Their studio was th 
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sea-girt inland, or the steep moantain side. 
There were no admiring crowds to watch 
their work from day to day, no titles await- 
ing to reward their labours. It was a work 
of love, devotion and faith. The Greek 
sculptor chiselled oat his figures or temples 
from blocks of marble or stone ; the Indian 
sculptor attacked the whole mass of frowning 
unyielding^ and reluctant rock, and with 
hammer and chisel carved out colossal or 
small images, magnificent fluted pillars, 
wide, spacious monastic halls. It was the 
work of Titans done by humble and gentle 
laymen and monks, whose art was part of 
their religion. Thp physical peril was as 
great as the work was strenuous. The 
scaffoldings on which the sculptors worked 
must have been often erected over yawuing 
chasms and a slip or a false step would have 
meant instantaneous death. Their indifference 
to fame was no less remarkable than their 
disregard of personal comfort and personal 
safety. There is no inscription, no memorial 
tablet to afford the slightest clue to the master 
artists who have left the impress of their 
handiwork on these rocks. Were they to 
obtrude their identity while making the 
images of the gods ? Mr. Havell has written 
of the unknown Indian Michaelangelo, Tin- 
toretto and Perugino who worked in the 
caves of Elephanta and Ajanta. In Western 
art we can easily reel off the names of 
ancient, medieval and modern artists, but 
in India not a single name has come down 
to posterity except the architects and sculptors 
of myth and fable, names like Visvakarma, 
the architect of the gods, and Moy, the 
demon builder. Ancient Indian art was 
an anonymous consecration of high talent, 
the culmination of self-surrender and self- 
effacement. 

The second obvious feature of ancient 
Indian art is the greater attention paid to 
the durability of sacred structures as com- 
pared with secular. The Bharhut stupa is 
one of the oldest examples of Indian art and 
its date is approximatelv estimated about the 
third century B. C. There are no royal 
I alaces of that date of which even the ruins 
have much attraction. The sculptures at 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Araaravati are not only 
of great artistic value but of considerable 
historic and educative importance. The great 
Chinese traveller Hieuen-Tsang when he 
visited India in the seventh century of the 
Christian era found the Nalanda University 
fiourishing in all its glory bat the old 


capital cities of Magadba and other parts of 
India were in rums. The universities at 
such places as Nalanda, Ajanta, Sudhanya 
Kata and Takshasila were sacred iostitatioos 
and sacred learning was imparted in them. 
In the Brahmanio temples was heard the 
rise and fall of the Vedic chant, in the 
Buddhist chaitya houses learned and pious 
monks expounded the Law, in the Jain 
temples learned priests and Munis discoursed 
on the great Tirthankars, the Pillars of the 
Universe, the saints whose colossal images 
are to be seen at Jain shrines. The import- 
ance of Ellora is due not only to the Kaiiash 
temple, a marvellous combination of the 
finest sculpture and architecture, but also to 
the contiguity of Jain and Buddhist shrines. 
The Indra Sabha at Ellora is a Jain temple 
with sculptured figures of Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth and last Tirtbankar and a con- 
temporary of the Buddha. There can be no 
more conclusive evidence of the tolerance 
of religious faiths in ancient India than 
that a great Saiva temple should be seen 
near other temples of other religions. 

Of Ajanta Mr. Havell writes : 

“Very rarely in the world’s history has there 
come together that true symphony of the three 
arts— painting, sculpture, and architectonic design 
—creatiDK the most perfect arcliitec.ture, which are 
so beautifully harmonised at Ajanta.” 

In many places in India there are numer- 
ous relics of the finest plastic art, but the 
Ajanta frescoes reveal the acme of pictorial 
art, in its peifect technique, the bold and 
sure sweep of the lines, the living reality 
of portraiture, the variety of designs, the 
vividness and graoiousness of expression. 
The idealised likeness of Prince Siddartha, 
the Buddha that was to be, arrests the eye 
by the nobility of the countenance and the 
suggestion of latent spiritual splendour. A 
copy of a splendid fresco representing the 
Buddha after he bad attained Enlightenment 
returning to Kapilavastu, with his beggar’s 
bowl in his band to see his wife Jasodhara 
and his son Kabul, was widely admired at 
the recent exhibition of Indian paintings at 
the British museum as ''perhaps the noblest 
existing example of the art of the Gupta 
period, the classic age of all Indian culture.’' 
The pictures are not all hieratic and cover 
a wide range. Even in the sacred pictures 
there is evidence of the oatholicity of the Indian 
mind. Brahmanic divinities are represented 
as freely as the Buddhist heavens. The 
Ajanta paintings cannot be dismissed as an 
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isolated or fortuitons incident ; they are 
the remnants of a school of painting as 
gifted as the world has ever known. 
Buddhism undeniably gave the impulse to a 
period of unprecedented activity in art 
as it laid the foundations of the Empire of 
Asoka, a ruler and a saint as great as 
Oonstantine. Pataliputra, Asoka^s capital, 
has been buried like other ancient cities 
of the world, but his monolithic pillar edicts, 
noble specimens of the sculptor’s art, stand 
to this day as veritable sermons in stones. 

Judged by territorial extent ancient Indian 
art wielded a wider influence than the art of 
Greece or Rome. In India itself the traces of 
Indian art are to be found from Gandhara 
to Gour in the north, from Raj pu tana down 
to the Bombay coast on the west, in 
Central India in the great stupas and 
temples, in the south in the temples and 

other structures at Maraallapurara. Srirang- 
am. Madura, Rameswaram and Ceylon. 
Out of India on the west the famous capital 
of Mahmud of Ghazni was built by Indian 
architects, and the whole of far Eastern 
Asia was inspired by Indian art. The sense 
uf the impermanence of things, “writes Mr. 
Binyon in The Flight of the Dragon, “the 

transitoriness of life, which in Buddhism 
was allied to human sorrow, became a posi- 
tive and glowing inspiration in Chine.se aud 
Japanese art.” Some of the finest Indian 

sculpture which has escaped the ravages 
of vandals and iconoclasts are to be found 
in Java. It is not in India but in the 
courtyard of a temple at Prarabanam in Java 
that the finest series of relief illustrating 

the Ramayana has been found. There is no 
clear line of distinction between ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular architecture, and “throughout 
all the many and varied aspects of Indian 
art — Buddhist, Jain, Hindu Sikh and even 
Saracenic there runs a golden thread of 
Vedic thought,” Some of the Jain tem- 
ples and other buildings are as splendid 
as the best Brahraanical and Buddhist 
temples. The towers of victory at Chitore, 
the vaulted shrines at Mount Abu, the hill 
temples of Palitana and Girnar, the colossal 
images of Tirthankars at Sravanbelgola, 
Xarkalu and elsewhere are notable achieve- 
ments uf architectural and sculptural art. 

To the uninstructed and undiscerning obser- 
ver from the West the imposing figure of 
the Trimurti at Elephanta, the four-headed 
Brahma, the five-headed Siva, the elephant- 
headed Ganesba will appear as grotesque 


sculpture to be classed with thd centaurs, 
the satyrs and the fauns of ancient Greek 
art, monstrosities which are looked upon 
as divinities by a savage, heathen race. 
The difference between ancient European 
and Indian arts is that the former confines 
itself to the beauty of the figures whereas 
the latter suggests the beauty behind and 
beyond the figures. At its best ^the art of 
Greece and Rome is realistic in the sense 
that it seeks to typify and idealise beauty 
as perceived by the eye ; Indian art repre- 
sents the divinities of the different Indian 
pantheons as conceived by the mind and 
visualised by the eye of faith. It is possible 
for a man or a \voman to resemble a sculp- 
tored Greek god or goddess, but no one in 
India would dream of comparing a human being 
to the image of a god. In actual practice 
Siva is not usually represented as having 
five heads, nor did the imagers and frescoists 
of Ajanta often depict Parvati with ten arms 
Greek art was entirely detached from Greek 
philosophy. The Greeks attributed human 
suffering and sickness to the envy of the 
gods ; the Indians ascribed them to Karma. 
The attainment of physical perfection in 
life was the great ambition of the Hellenic 
people and the Greek artist endowed his 
gods and goddesses with perfect symmetry 
of face and figure, the finest contour of the 
head and the most fascinating poise and 
grace of limb. The art of India is an 
academy of symbology. Even a flower like 
the lotus is a symbol of almost universal 
application in architecture, in the 
theory of the creation, in the standing or 
sitting position of the gods, in ornamenta- 
tion, the lotus recurs everywhere. No 
artists outside India ever thought of repre- 
senting a god engaged in contemplation. 
In the classic art of Europe it is always 
the ripple of the muscle, the vivid vitality 
of the features, the dazzling outlook on life 
that arrest the eye ; here in India art has 
fixed the tranquillity of repose, it has con- 
veyed the majesty of meditation, the 
sublimity of aloofness and withdrawal This 
calmness is not inertia, but the flickerless 
steadiness of a flame lighting a closed temple. 
The Western artist always thought of pose ; 
the Indian thought reverently of posture. 
The great Buddha statue at Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon, the Trimurti at Elephanta, the 
statues of the Tirthankars, the Dhyaui 
Buddha or Amitabha, the Bodhisattvas are 
all figures of physical restraint with intense 
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spiritual vitality. The image of the Buddha 
in its inconceivable calmness and passionless- 
ness is the very embodiment of the 
immutability of the Law that he preached 
and the serene consciousness of the final 
and full attainment, of liberty. 

On the other hand, the fine bronze figure 
in Madras of Siva as Nataraja dancing the 
Tandava llance, is a symbol of cosmic 
commotion, the effervescent joy of creation. 
The Greek and Roman imagers knew nothing 
of the symbolism and significance of the 
gestures of the fingers and hands, the 
mudras, and it was only after the introduc- 
tion of Christian art that the upraising of 
two fingers as a symbol of benediction 
is to be found in European pictures. If we 
place a likeness of the Apollo Belvedere 
by the side of one of the Avalokitesvara 
at Borobudur in Java, and of the Venus of 
Milo by that of Uma in meditation on the 
Himalayas we shall easily appreciate the 
difference and the distinction between 
Western and Indian art. If the art of 
Greece at its strongest and best may be 
likened to epic poetry ancient Indian art 
may be compared to the solemn and sacred 
poetry of the Vedas and the Oathas. 

With the eighth century of the Christian 
era began the decadence of art in India, the 
perversion of religious thought and the 
political disintegration of the country. Some 
time later the repeated raids of Mahmud of 
(ihazni swept over parts of India like a 
hurricane of fire and destruction, the famous 
temple of Somnath was plundered, and destroyed 
and ten thousand temples in Kanauj were rased 
to the dust. With the coming of the Great 
Mughals there was a change and the condi- 
tions of life and occupation became more 
stable. Of the six Mughal Emperors from 
Baber to Anrungzeb it may be truthfully 
said that there is no other example in history 
of such remarkable heredity in conspicuous 
ability for six generations in lineal descent, 
but while the three greatest Mughals, Akbar, 
lehangir and Shah Jehan, devoted themselves 
to the work of construction and consolidation, 
in Aurungzeb was born anew the unrestrained 
passion of iconoclasm and the fanaticism of 
bigotry, and his great energy was spent in 
tbe destruction of temples at Benares and 
nther places, and in unwittingly sapping 
fi'o foundations of the Mughal Empire. 
Akbar was one of thosp men to whom 
k'reatness comes from within, without 
help or guidance. Unlettered, he was 

49—2 


wiser than other men steeped in learning ; 
untaught in religious dogma, he had the 
widest tolerance in religion ; uninitiated in 
statecraft, he was one of the greatest states- 
men the world has seen ; ignorant alike of 
books and art he was one of the greatest 
patrons of art and letters and held some of 
the soundest views on art. As builders 
Akbar and Shah Jehan rank very high, but 
it is misleading to designate Mughal architec- 
ture as the Indo-Saraoenio style. That would 
imply that there are different branches of 
the Saracenic style of aiohiteoture with 
certain features common to all. It would be 
clearly erroneous to make such classifications 
as Hispano-Saracenic, Turko-Saiacenic, Arab- 
Saraceoic and Indo-Saraceni^ for Mughal 
architecture in India has nothing in common 
with any Saracenic style out of India. The 
Taj Mahal, the apogee of Mughal art, is 
essentially Indian in design, the ground- 
work, the central dome and the four small 
cupolas being conceived in the pancha 
ratna style. The decadence of Indian art 
did not mean its extinction. It became 
renascent in a modified form under Mughal 
patronage. At Agra, Fateh pur-Sikri and 
Jehanabad, Delhi, there are clear indications 
of a great and beautiful art, imperial in the 
magnificence of its proportions, and stamped 
by the individuality of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan. Mr. Ha veil very happily describes 
the Taj Mahal as a living image of Mumtaz 
Mahal herself in all the glory of her radiant 
beauty. In all inlaid mosaic work, whether 
in the Taj Mahal, Itmad-ud-daula or the 
tomb of Sheikh Salim Chishti the Koranic 
inhibition has excluded all living thiogs, but 
the leaves, the plants, the vessels and the 
flowers are shown with consummate, skill tbe 
coloured stones and the pearl and ebony 
being arranged with an excellent eye to 
effect. The ‘fairy-like tracery windows'* of 
the marble tomb of Sheikh Salim Chishti at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, the Pearl Mosque in the 
Agra Fort for the ladies of the Imperial 
harem, the perforated screens of marble are 
the productions of a delicate and dainty art. 
The mausoleum of Jehangir at Lahore is 
designed with great simplicity, the imperial 
idea finding vent in the great quadrangle 
on the four sides of the tomb and the roof 
with its impressive spatial effect. 

Mughul painting as seen in miniatures, 


* A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Arts & Crafts of 
India & Ceylon. 
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oil paintings, portfolio pictures in water 
ooloars, illaminated manuscripts and illustra- 
tions of books owes its origin to several 
influences. The Timurias were lovers 
of art and beauty in nature and Akbar 
whose views on all subjects, including 
religion, were extremely liberal, defended 
and justified painting on the ground that 
a painter was bound, while painting anything 
having life, to think of God as the Giver 
of life since the work of the painter stopped 
at the mere resemblance of the body. 
Persian and Chinese influence had a share 
but the tradition of painting in India had 
a larger and more definite influence. It is 
at this stage of the history of Indian 
art that the word ‘Hindu’ can be accurately 
used, for the word was then in use and the 
religious distinction between Hindus and 
Mussalmans was clearly defined. The fact 
that Akbar employed a large number of 
Hindu artists is proof sufficient because 
he would not have employed novices, and 
the similarity between Rajput and Mughal 
painting is unmistakable, though the contrast 
is equally obvious. The Rajasthani and Pahari 
groups of painting, the first from Rajpiitana 
and the second mostly from Kangra, Chamba 
and Poonch in the Punjab are older than 
Mughul painting which they survived till 
the last century. It is both sacred and 
secular whereas Mughal painting, which had 
a life of about two hundred years only, 
was of necessity merely secular and courtly. 
The Rajput arists, following ancient tradi- 
tion, have left no means of identification 
behind them and their pictures bear no 
names ; it is a repetition of the anonymity 
at Ajanta, Sarnath, Elephants and a score 
of other places. Moghul portrait painting 
is of high merit and true to the life unless 
the artist had to paint a patron who required 
to be flattered. Moghul paintings bear names 
and the majority are Hindu names. Mansur, 
however, was a Mussalman and an artist 
of a high order, his portraits of animals 
being wonderfully life-like, Akbar and 
Jehangir admitted famous painters to intimate 
personal friendship. Artistic skill was not 
unknown in the zenana of the Emperors 
and the great nobles. Names have come 
down in history of cultured and highly 
intellectual queens and princesses and great 
ladies, some of them past mistresses of state- 
craft, others gifted artists and musicians, 
and authors of graceful verses. The impenetra- 
ble and inviolable secrecy of the purdah had 


kept all their achievement from the notice of 
the world of men, but still the world knows 
of the saintly and vestal lady, a Princess of 
the Blood, Jabanara,* daughter of Shah Jahan, 
who devoted her life to the service of God and 
in ministering to her imprisoned father, and 
whose last request was that she should be 
buried in a pauper’s grave with the green 
sward for a cover and the dome *of heaven 
for a cupola, and who left the following simple 
and touching verse as an inscription for her 
resting place : — 

"'Bur maxare via gariban, iia chirage, 

na gulf ,, 

Xa pare parivana suxad, tui sadai 

hulbule ' 

On the grave of poor people like us there 
should be neither lamps nor flowers ; nor 
should the wings of moths be burned, nor 
should there be the wailing of a nightingale 

It is reported that Rembrandt ai 
Reynolds saw Mughal paintings and admiri 
them and the former copied some of them. 

The revival of Indian art and art trac 
tion has begun in Bengal and is associat 
with the school of which Abanindrana 
Tagore is the leader. Their work has be( 
appreciated and admired out of India. The 
influence of Japanese art is noticeable in 
their earlier work, but they have outgrown 
this stage and have produced original paint- 
ings conforming to Indian classic art. To 
keep alive the tradition of Indian art Indian 
artists, while fully receptive and responsive 
tu modern and contemporary influences, and 
the far wider sweep of the vision of life, 
must seek inspiration in the ancient 
epics and dramas, in the symbolism of ancient 
sacred literature, in ancient philosophical 
thought and the multitudinous conceptions 
of supernal beauty. Mere portraiture and 
painting from animated or still life can 
never be a high incentive to art, and this 
is one of the reasons why Mughal art, 
cramped by its limitations and debarred from 
dealing with all sacred subjects had such 
a brief career. And it is not only the 
artist who must be true to tradition and 
loyal to the ancient ideals of devotion, 
enthusiasm and selflessness, but our country- 
men must return to the fold from which 
they have strayed and learn once again to 
breathe the atmosphere in which the ancient 
Aryans lived and had their being. IT’" 


She lies buried near the tomb of Nizam uddif^ 
Aulia in Delhi. 
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many of the graduates of Indian universities 
have read the Banaayana and the Mababharata. 
how many of them know even the names of 
Sanscrit dramas? The higher Vedic literature, 
the systems of philosophy are difficult 
subjects requiring - special study, but there 
can be no excuse for educated Hindus 
being ignorant of literature and ideals which 
are still living forces in Hindu homes and 
Hindu lives; Modern manners and modern 
culture do not surely require that we 
should consign the past to oblivion. 

In the present European sense painting 
means pictures ip an oil medium. Auc- 
tioneers and professional dealers call paint- 
ings in water colours drawings. Indian 
artists have to be careful in the media they 
choose for their work. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was praised as one of the purest colourists 
but his colours were sometimes so ill-chosen 
that some of his paintings are already fading. 
Well-known painters in Europe used sometimes 
lamp-black as an under-tint with the result 
that it came up to the surface and discol- 
oured the upper coatings of different colours. 
Paintings at best are easily spoiled or loose 
colour even if they are not destroyed. Are 
the Indian artists who are attempting a 
revival of genuine Indian art satisfied that 
their work will endure as long as the Kajput 
and Mughal paintings ? The paper, the 
pigments used by those artists are no longer 
in use. Is it not worth while to make an 
attempt to procure and reintroduce them ? 
All the meterials now used, the paper, the 
paint and the brush are brought from 
Europe. Artists’ colourmen in Europe have 
put on the market more than two hundred 
colours of which less than twenty are reli- 
able. The thought is disquieting that modern 
Goulours may not prove even so fast as 
those that were in use in India three or 
four hundred years ago. This is a matter 
that concerns primarily the present artists 
of India. 

Truly has Ruskin said. *'all great Art 
is praise” : praise of all that is in nature, 
of all that has life, of the human form divine 
but above all what the mind and the spirit 
can conceive but the eye cannot see, of the 
noumena behind phenomena, of the thought 
symbol behind the projected object, of the 
absolute behind the concrete. Art is sugges- 
tion as well as lepreBentation eloquent not 
only by what it expresses but also what it 
leaves out. Tlie aim of true art is not 
[ merely to produce fao-similes and verisimi- 


litudes but to stimulate thought so that 
the mind of the beholder may endeavour to 
interpret the idea of the artist as outlined 
in the picture. The concentration of the 
true artist is as intense as that of the earn^t 
worshipper. If there is joy in the artist’s 
work, if there is pleasure in watching a thing 
of beauty grow under his hand there is 
reverence also in his devotion to this 
ideal, to the thonght-image that he en- 
deavours to shape iu stone or trace 
on paper. It is the faculty of praise 
that tends to uplift man’s nature and praise 
finds a noble expression in art. The original 
mainspring of ail art in all lands is a con- 
ception of the divine. The form of faith may 
vary, but the divine transcends the human 
io all aspects and every thought of the deity 
is praise. 

Since I began with a brief sketch of the 
history of art in the West these observations 
may be brought to a close by a reference 
to the prospects of art in that part of the 
w^orld. The cultivation and development of 
art is among the triumphs of peace, but there 
is no real peace in the West. So real was 
the menace of extinction in the last war that 
the instinct of self-preservation has led the 
nations of Europe to establish the League of 
Nations, but the real guarantee of peace is 
in the heart and not io any tribunal or 
institution created for that purpose. The 
air is surcharged with jealousy and suspicion 
and thoughts of revenge are secretly 
nourished by the nations which were defeated 
and humiliated. There is no relaxation of 
tension, no relinquishment of agressive 
vigilance. There is always a hint of rupture 
behind diplomatic relations, a cl^onic 
scepticism in professions of friendship. In 
the Far West across the Atlantic we see a 
new and great race founded originally by 
colonists and settlers from England and 
Ireland, and subsequently augmented by the 
interfusion of emigrants from the other 
nations of Europe. In industry and wealth 
the United States of America have left 
Europe far behind, bat the nation is neither 
troubled nor stimulated by any memories 
of the past, nor does it recognise any 
tradition that has to be maintained. There 
are great names like Abraham Lincoln and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Alva Edison, bat there have 
been no precursors of a great literatnre. or 
a great art, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether the Americans will achieve more 
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than they have already done. The architec- 
ture of America has introduced no new or 
attractive style. The great ambition is to 
erect sky-scrapers, piles of bnildings high 
as the Tower of Babel. The usual comment 
of an American tourist when he sees some 
famous buildings in the Old World is that 
America has buildings twenty or thirty 
times as large. Since the Declaration of 
Independence America has not produced 
a single famous painter. The New World 
has introduced a new cult : Mammon 
and Megalomania sit throned on high, 
and the crowd bows down to them 
and worships them. Staggering figures of 
the fabulous wealth acquired by individuals 
are announced from time to time, but one 
looks in vain for any signs of any striking 


use made of this hoarded treasure, of any 
liberal patronage of the arts, the erection 
of a structure that should arrest the eyes 
of the world, or any large endowment likely 
to benefit the cause of humanity. The 
great name of Andrew Carnegie alone has to 
be excepted. In ancient times wealthy men 
became famous because of the use they 
made of their wealth since there is no 
merit in the mere piling up of gold. Megalo- 
mania is a delusion of power and greatness 
that is considered a malady, but it has 
become a universal national failing. It is 
an omen of evil because the obsession of 
greatness is not good either for the individual 
or the nation. The auguries are not promising 
of a revival of great art in the Far 
West. 


THE INDIAN STATES INQUIRY 

By a. RAMAIYA m.a., f.r. Econ. s. {London) 


W HEN it was announced by His Excellency 
the Viceroy that a Committee had been 
appointed to inquire into the relations 
between the Indian States and the Govern- 
ment of India, it was expected by all people 
both in the States and British India, that the 
Committee was going to examine the various 
problems concerning the States and make 
suggestions regarding the future constitution- 
al relationship between them and British 
India. This expectation was also strengthened 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commis- 
sion, and it was thought, not unnaturally, 
that while the Committee would be 
engaged in finding out the best way in which 
the States could be made to fit in with the 
Government of British India, the Simon 
Commission would report about the further 
steps to be taken in developing self-govern- 
ing institutions and extending responsible 
Government in British India. The exact 
terms of reference and instructions issued 
to the Committee have not been published. 
But during the course of the Committee’s 
stay in India it has been made clear that 
its task is very limited and its terms of re- 
ference do not extend to more than examin- 
ing the Treaty engagements with the ruling 


Princes and reporting as to how far the 
position required modification in the light 
of modero developments. The whole work 
of the Committee in India has been from 
beginning to end conducted in camera, and 
no chance whatever has been given either to 
the subjects of the States or the people of 
British India to have their say in the matter 
of the Inquiry or express their views on 
any of its aspects, and except the movements 
of the members of the Committee from one 
State to another and their final departure to 
England from Bombay, nothing has been 
made known to the public in India. It would 
appear that ev^n some of the princes were 
not enabled to understand the exact scope 
of the Committee’s inquiry, for as the press 
reports of the proceedings of the Princes 
Conference held at Bombay on the eve of 
the Committee’s departure from India, wonld 
indicate, a good many of the Princes them- 
selves were under a delusion that the Com- 
mittee’s scope of inquiry extended to an 
investigation of the constitutional position as 
between themselves and their subjects on 
the one hand, and as to the place which the 
States should occupy in any federal constitu- 
tion of India which the Statutory Commission 
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inipht propoBe, on the other. It has now 
been made clear by authoritative information 
obtained by the Simla correspondent of the 
Oalcntta * Statesman,^ that the Committee will 
strictly confine itself to reportinji? about 
relations between- the Princes and the Para- 
mount Power, that is to say, regard to the 
rights, privileges, dignities, and prerogatives 
of the Princes and their political and 
diplomatic relations with His Majesty’s 
Government, and will not, except perhaps 
collaterally and incidentally, deal with 
questions regarding either the relations 
between the Princes and their subjects or 
the States and British India From the 
standpoint of the constitutional progress of 
the country as a whole, nothing is now more 
urgent than a thorough examination of the 
necessity for and introduction of some sort 
of constitutional Government in all the Indian 
States, at least to the extent to which it has 
been received by the people of British India 
as well as the possibility of fitting them as 
part of a Federated India. These imperative 
questions have not been touched upon by 
the Committee during their stay in India 
and not one who is competent to speak on 
any of these matters has been interviewed or 
examined. And if the information of the 
Simla correspondent of the Statesman is 
correct, even the standing committee of the 
Chamber of Princes was not to be given an 
opportunity to discuss constitutional schemes 
for which they were prepared with some 
proposal of their own under the leadership 
of their legal adviser. Sir Leslie Scott. At the 
same time it has also been made evident 
from the printed pamphlet issued by the 
Simon Commission with regard to the various 
topics to be dealt with by them, that the 
problems regarding the States are not to 
come within the scope of their inquiry 
either. The result is that as things stand 
at present, not only is the relation between 
the Indian Princes and their subjects to be 
left wholly untouched but the place which 
the States are to occupy in the future con- 
stitution of the country, whatever it may be, 
is not to be determined even by the Statutory 
Commission. This probably shows that the 
Commission is not going to recommend any 
far reaching changes with regard to the 
political organisation of India as a whole 
unless, after the publication of the Report 
of the States Inquiry Committee, it should 
propose to review these matters on the 
basis of that Report. 


Whatever the Committee or the Commis- i 
sion is actually going to do, an investigation 
of the two matters— the relation between the 
ruling Princes and their subjects, and the 
position which the States should occupy in 
the future constitution of India is essential 
from the standpoint of the Indian nation 
as a whole. Without it, any proposals that 
may be made by the Simon Commission 
with regard to the development of self- 
governing institutions and responsible 

government in British India, must necessari- 
ly be incomplete. 

With regard to the first point, vix, the 
relation between the Princes and their 
subjects, it was stated by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Report that the British Govern- 
ment was bound by treaty obligations not 
to interfere with the internal administration 
of the States, but it was hoped that constitu- 
tional changes in British India would not 
leave the States untouched and “must in 
time affect even those whose ideas and 
institutions are of the most conservative and 
feudal character.” Of course, the political ideas 
and ideals prevalent in British India and the 
constitutional progress made there have 
exerted considerable influence on the peoples 
of various States in spite of the general 
ignorance of the masses and the rigorous 
steps taken by some of the rulers to prevent 
political education spreading into their terr- 
itories, and hastened the setting up by en- 
lightened rulers of some sort of representative 
institutions in their States. But most of the 
rnling chiefs are conservative and firm believers 
in their own divine right to rule over their 
subjects. Leaving aside the most enlightened of 
them, who are certainly conferring good govern- 
ment on their subjects, in some respects 
even superior to what we have in British 
India, in the vast majority of the States des- 
potic administration in more or less arbitrary 
fashion is the general rule. It is now well- 
recognised in all civilised countries that the 
following conditions are essential for ensuring 
good government : — 

(i) The separation of the private purse 
of the ruler from the general revenues of 
the State and the fixing of a civil list 

<ii) A sound system of finance and taxation 
in which revenues are assessed and collected 
not arbitrarily but under fixed rules and 
regulations, 

(iii) A regular system of annual budget 
and auditing, 

(iv) An independent judiciary and the 
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introdnction of the reign of law and elimina- 
tion of arbitrary personal intervention with 
law and justice on the part of the ruler, 

(v) Securing for all people in the State 
the ordinary rights of citizenship such as 
freedom of movement, freedom of speech, 
rights of property, freedom of the press, etc, 

(vi) The training of the people in some 
sort of responsible government by the 
introduction of representative institutions 
for purposes of legislation, and interpellation 
on dl matters of administration. 

In many of the Indian States all or some 
of these elements are lacking. Now, as the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report itself pointed 
out, in spite of the varieties and complexities 
of treaties, engagements and Sanads which 
govern the rights and obligations of the 
ruling Chiefs, there is a general respons- 
ibility on the part of the Paramount power 
for the good Government and welfare of the 
people in the States, and if so, the attitude 
of non-intervention in matters of internal 
administration advocated by the same Report 
is hardly justifiable so long as even the 
elementary principles of good government as 
judged by modern standards, are found lacking 
in many of the States. It is a matter for 
regret, therefore, that a committee specially 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the relation between the States and the 
Paramount Power should have its task 
limited to an examination merely of the 
prerogatives, privileges and rights of the 
Princes arising under treaty engagements or 
established practice, and net also make a 
survey of the conditions of government in 
their respective States, which duty equally 
arises under the same treaty obligations. 

Again, if the British Parliament is to 
stand by the announcement of August 20, 
1917, vix., that ‘the policy of His Majesty’s 
government is the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire’ (note the use of the 
word “India” and not merely “British India”) 
it is but proper that steps should be taken 
for solving the important problem of bringing 
the States into some sort of constitutional 
relationship with British India. Whatever 
may be the kind of reform that the Statutory 
Commission is going to recommend it cannot 
be disputed that having regard to the terms 
of the announcement of August 1917, which 
relates not merely to British India but to the 


Indian States as well, any inquiry into cons- 
titutional matters should properly include 
an examination of the position of the 
States in the political organisation of India. 
Various practical suggestions have been 
made by thoughtful Indians for a federation 
of the whole of India as a single State, 
and even enlightened Princes have allowed 
their minds to turn in this direction. The 
Maharajah of Alwar, one of the ablest of 
his class, has declared : “My goal is the 
United States of India, where every province, 
every state working out its own destiny in 
accordance with its own environment, its 
tradition, history, and religion will combine 
together for higher and imperial purposes, 
each subscribing its little quota of knowledge 
and experience in a labour of love freely 
given for a noble and higher cause.” When 
thus the attention of princes and people 
alike in the country is engaged in working 
out a constitution for the whole of India, 
the avoidance of an inquiry into the question 
both by the States Committee and the 
Statutory Commission is open to grave 
misgiving. 

Though the States are many and found 
in varying stages of political development 
and there is no political unity between any 
of them and, British India, the country 
being a geographical whole, the peoples are 
brought together and closely united by 
common bonds of race religion, languages, 
culture and social and commercial inter- 
course, and they have also recently begun 
to exhibit common political aspirations. 
Until last year the people in the States 
took no part in the Indian National Congress 
and for the first time during the recent 
Congress held in December 1927, an attempt 
has been made to bring home to the minds 
of the people of both British India and the 
States that their interests and aspirations 
are so identical that, unless they united, 
there was no hope of realising Swaraj for 
the country. However much the Princes 
may resent this new development, it must 
in course of time, inevitably affect their 
position as rulers in their respective States, 
and unless they accede to the establishment of 
some sort of responsible government and 
assure at least as full rights of citizenship 
to their subjects as the people of British 
India enjoy, serious political disturbances 
may occur, which may even shake the very 
foundations of their position ; in which 
event it will be a very delicate matter for 
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the Paramount power to interfere on 
behalf of the princes who would not move 
with the times and introduce constitutional 
jrovernment in their States even to the 
limited extent to which it has been introduced 
in India. 

With regard to the relation between the 
States and British India there are, besides 
the establishment of harmonious political 
relations between them, other matters of 
considerable importance which being of com- 
mon concern to the whole of India, require 
investigation at the hands of either the 
States Committee or the Statutory Com- 
mission, even if no political changes are to 
be introduced and the present state of 
things should continue. In the first place, 
the States are agitating for a share of the 
customs revenue of the Government of 
India, to which they lay claim on the 
ground that the seventy millions of people 
living in the States are also consumers of 
the imported goods on which duties are 
levied. They also claim a share of the 
revenue from salt and opium. Against 


these there is the vital question of the 
enormous defence expenditure incurred by 
the Government of India for the benefit 
of the whole country but towards which not 
a pie is contributed by any of the States. 
There is also the question of unification of 
coinage and currency and also the question 
of the administration of railways, posts and 
telegraphs, in the control of which the 
rulers of the States evince a desire to have 
a share. In spite of their present import- 
ance, and in the teeth of the desire of the 
Princes themselves to have them thrashed 
out by expert investigation, the States 
Inquiry Committee has done nothing with 
regard to these matters and taken no evidence. 
In utter disregard of the real requirements 
of the situation, to confine the inquiry of 
the Committee to the very limited purpose 
of reporting on the relations between the 
rulers of the States and the British Govern- 
ment shows a lamentable lack of appreciation 
of the real needs of the country. 

July 4, 1928. , 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAK 

Bt major B. D. BASU, 1. m.s. {Retd) 


T he British jingoes had hardly ceased 
clapping their hands at what they 
regarded as a brilliant performance by 
the actors of their creed on the stage of 
Afghanistan, than that state presented other 
scenes which seemed almost to stupefy them. 
The tragedy was now being played out to the 
end. The principal actor. Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, for whose installation on the state of 
Afghanistan so much money and so many 
lives were spent, met with a fate which fully 
justified the apprehension of the the late Ameer 
Sher Ali in declining to permit the location 
of British officers in his dominion as agents 
of the British Government. 

The Gundamuk treaty signed on 26th 
May, 1879 permitted the British Government 
to station a British officer at Cabul. Sir 
Louis Cavagnari was chosen by Lord Lytton 
as an envoy to the new Amir. He took up 
his residence at Bala Hissar. When Ata 


Muhamad was the British Agent at Cabul 
he had no medical officer to attend to him, 
no escort to protect his person and no 
secretary to write to his dictation. But to 
give great importance to the position of the 
British agent in the sigat of the people 
of Afghanistan, Cavagnari was furnished by 
the Government of India with a secretary, 
who was a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, a medical officer named Surgeon 
Kelly, an escort of twenty-five sowars and 
fifty sepoys of the guides corps and also 
another British officer named Lieutenant 
Hamilton, in command of the escort. Ata 
Mnhamad’s agency did not cost India one- 
tenth the amount which the British 
embassy now did. The embassy proved a 
failure. Ata Muhamad used to mix with the 
people of Afghanistan and thus his informa- 
tions were first hand. But the English 
envoy, with the characteristic hold-aloof-ness 
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of his race, had to employ a large band of 
spies to colleot information. He was at the 
mercy of others. Hence those who had 
protested against ^ replacing Ata Muhamad by 
a British agent ’ were right when they 
wrote that : — 

‘It is indeed difficult to see in what respect a 
European Aaent could have served us better or 
indeed, so far as the procuring of information 
went, served us so well.”* 

No reliance should be placed on the 
informations furnished by Cavagnari to the 
Government of India, for he did not know 
what was going on under his very nose in 
Cabul itself. Within twelve hours of his 
last message to the Viceroy on the 2nd 
September 1879, which concluded with the 
words “All well”, the Residency saw the 
repetition of the scenes of 1840. Cavagnari 
met with a fate which recalled to memory 
that of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

By the Treaty of Gundamuk the new 
Amir Yakub Khan was obliged to receive 
the British embassy at Cabul. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari with his staff and escort arrived 
at Cabul on the 24th July 1879. Yakub 
Khan showed every honour to the embassy. 
Cavagnari was quite pleased with the conduct 
of Yakub Khan. That prince was a great 
friend of Cavagnari, who had no reason to 
suspect the sincerity of bis protestation 
of friendship for the British Government. 
We should be very chary in believing 
European writers when they accused him of 
treachery. Yakub owed hi» release from 
prison and the throne of Cabul to the 
Government of India. He was not held in 
respect by his Afghan subjects, and it 
appears that he was not an able man. This 
is not to be wondered at when we remember 
the fact that he had spent a good many 
years of his life within the prison -walls of 
Cabul, which had the effect of dulling his 
intellect. 

Lord Roberts writes that towards the end 
of March 1879, at the time when negotiations 
between the British Government and Yakub 
Khan were opened, the latter issued a pro- 
clamation to the Khagianis, in which Yakub 
is alleged to praise and compliment the 
Khagianis for their religions zeal and fidelity 
to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom he was 
about to launch an irresistible force of troops 
and Ghazis and wound up as follows : 


Causes of the Afghan War, 1879, p. 206. 


‘By the favor of God, and in accordance with 
the verse “Verily God has destroyed the powerful 
ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of 
hell for evermore. Therefore, kill them to the 
extent of your ability.’ 

Lord Roberts says that this proclamation 
was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari, 
on or about the 29th March 1879. 

We are inclined to believe that this pro- 
clamation, alleged to have been f^sned by 
Yakub Khan, was a forgery, for it passes our 
comprehension that the astute officers of the 
British Government should have held any 
intercourse with Yakub Khan after they had 
grounds to suspect bis fidelity. It seems 
clear that Cavagnari himself did not believe 
in the genuineness of the intercepted docu- 
ment, otherwise he would not have reposed 
implicit faith in Yakub Khan as he did. In 
his very last letter, dated the 30th August 
1879, received after his death, Cavagnari 
wrote to the Viceroy : — 

“I personally believe that Yakub Khan will 
turn out to be a very good ally, and that we shall 
be able to keep him to his engagements.” 

Lord Roberts’ allegations and assertions 
against Yakub Khan are not worthy of much 
credit, since he was biassed against that un- 
fortunate Afghan prince. It was this noble 
Lord who kept Yakub Khan a prisoner while 
he came to his camp as his guest, and 
succeeded in pursuading the Viceroy that 
Yakub Khan instigated the attack on the 
Residency at Cabul. Hence we repeat that 
Lord Roberts’ statement, even if he were to 
swear on the Bible, (supposing he believed 
in the solemnity of an oath , should be taken 
with the proverbial pinch of salt, since he 
was an interested party in the transactions 
which brought on such unhappy consequences. 

There is no record to prove that Cava- 
gnari, like Macnaghten and Barnes, opened 
through the agency of emigrants and other 
malcontents in Afghanistan a campaign of 
political intrigue in that country. But his 
band of spies must have been a source of 
great annoyance to* the Afghan chiefs and 
nobles as well as the common folk of Cabul. 
Seventy years before, when Blphinstone was 
an envoy at Peshawar, he was assured by 
the Afghan chiefs that they would not allow 
the foreigners to meddle in the affairs of 
their country. They said that they were 
content with discord, they were content with 
alarms, they were content with blood, but 
they would never be content with a foreign 
master. 

Seventy years had not produced any 
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change in the national character of the 
Pathans. They still resented the interference 
of the foreigners in their country’s affairs. 
Moreover, they saw Candhahar in the posses- 
sion of British troops, although the Gunda- 
mak Treaty stipulated the restoration of 
Candhahar to the 'Amir. 

The real cause or causes which prompted 
the Afghan soldiery to attack the British 
Residency will never be known. But from 
the fact that it was the troops from Herat 
which headed the outbreak, we may surmise 
that the retention of Candhahar was to 
some extent the cause of this outrage on 
the person of the^ English envoy at Cabul. 
These Herat soldiers accused the British of 
bad faith. The occupation of Candhahar 
must have alarmed them. As the occupa- 
tion of Quetta was the first step which led 
to the occupation of Candhahar, so the 
occupation of the latter made them believe 
that the British meant to occupy some day 
Herat. At first it was given out that the 
British troops would evacuate Candhahar by 
1st September 1879, The first of September 
still found Candhahar in the possession of 
the British troopvS, Hence the Herat troops 
were confirmed in their belief that the con- 
centration of troops at Candhahar meant an 
advance on Herat. 

On the morning of the 3rd September 
1879, the Her it troops asked for their pay 
which had fallen in arrears. The Cabul treasury 
was almost empty. The treasurer did not 
know what to do. He was besieged by the 
troops clamouring for their pay. To release 
himself from these troops he pointed them 
out the Residency.* It is probable that by 


This account appears to be the most probable 
of all the writer has come across and heard while 
on the frontier. 

This differs, from the official version. In the 
Note issued by the Press Commissioner, on the 
receipt of the news of Cavagnari’s murder at 
Simla on 6th September 1879, it is stated : “That 
certain Afghan Regiments, which had already 
shown strong symptoms of mutiny against the 
Amir, had been assembled in the Bala Hissar to 
receive arrears of pay which they had demanded. 
They suddenly broke out into violent mutiny and 
stoned their officers. They next made an attack 
on the British Residency which is inside the 
Bala Hissar.;* 

The writer has inquired of many lespectable 
and educated Pathan gentlemen as to the history 
of the outbreak. Their accounts differ from the 
official one in many important material points. 
One, account was that the treasurer told the 
soldiers that the Amir in all state affairs was 
under the guidance of Oavagnari and that the latter 


so doing the treasurer meant to remind 
Oavagnari of the payment of the subsidy 
stipulated for by the Gundamak Treaty. From 
the official records it does not appear that 
the annual subsidy of six lakhs was ever 
paid to the Ameer Yakub Khan. This amount 
was agreed upon 

“for the support of His Highness the Amir in 
the recovery and maintenance of his legitimate 
authority”. 

It appears to us that this sum should 
have been paid in advance to Yakub Khan. 
The finances of Afghanistan were taxed to 
the utmost to meet the expenses inseparable 
from the war. When the Amir’s troops 
crowded into the courtyard of the Residency 
in the Bala Hissar, clamouring for their pay, 
Sir Louis Oavagnari became angry at their 
thus invading him and said the matter was 
not one in which he could interfere, and 
ordered his escort to turn them out of the 
courtyard. Disappointed and ill-treated, the 
troops broke into open mutiny. They opened 
fire on the Residency. The invasion of their 
country by the British was still fresh in 
their memory. That invasion brought on 
them and their families nothing but ruin, 
miseries and disasters. Smarting under such 
grievances, and the Herati Regiments seeing 
that the occupation of Candhahar meant an 
advance of the British on their country 
someday, it is not to be wondered at that 
they attacked the embassy. They tried to 
attract attention to their grievances by means 
of these demonstrations. The Residency was 
set on fire ; and its inmates were all killed. 
The officers and men fought very bravely, 
but to no purpose. By the middle of the day, 
the Residency was a heap of ruins. 

But what was the Ameer doing all this 
while ? No sooner did he bear of the attack 
on the Residency than he sent his Comman- 
der-in-Chief, named Daud Shah, to the rescue 
of the Christian officers and men besieged in 
the Bala Hissar. Daud Shah was severely 
wounded. Afterwards Yakub Kban sent his 
own son. He met with no better fate. It 
was not necessary for Yakub Khan to go in 


had prohibited the Amir from paying the troops ; 
on hearing this, the men went to the Amir, who 
is said to have ordered the treasurer to pay the 
men. But the treasurer still refusing it, the 
men went to Cavagnari and demanded payment. 
Cavagnari turned them out; the men believing 
that the British ambassador had really prohibit- 
tod the Amir from paying them, attacked the 
Residency. 
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person. Moreover, he was prevented from 
doing so, as the Mutineers had also besieged 
him in his palace. The Mutineers entertained no 
respect for Yakub Khan, for he had contract- 
ed alliance with the enemies of his country 
and sold the independence of his subjects 
to the Government of India. There is no 
evidence to prove that he either instigated, 
or connived at, the attack on the Residency. 

The news of the fate of the Residency 
was conveyed to the Political officer at Ali 
Khel, named Captain Conolly, by a spy in the 
employ of Sir Louis Cavagnari. Captain 
Conolly at once telegraphed the news to 
General Roberts, who was at that time in 
Simla, engaged on the work of the Army 
Commission. In his work, named “Forty-one 
Years in India,” Lord Roberts writes 

“Between one and two o’clock on the morning 
of the 5th September I was awakened by my 
wife telling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and calling for some 
time, but that no one had answered him. I got 
up, went downstairs, and taking the telegram from 
the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it ; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, 
Political officer at Ali Khel, dated the 4th 

September, I was paralyzed for the 

moment, but was roused by my wife calling out 

What 18 it ? Is it bad news from Cabul ?’ 

I replied, yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not.’ 
f, i^y A. D. C. and sent him off at once to 
the Y iceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings 
spread rapidly.” 

Lord Lytton was dumb- foundered and 
dazed. This attack on the embassy con- 
demned his transactions of the past three 
years and justified the predictions of Lords 
Lawrence and Northbrook. Hurriedly, on 
that day, a Council of War was called, 
when it was decided to telegraph Sir 
Donald Stewart who was at Candhahar to hold 
the place against the mutinous soldiery of 
the Amir. The Khyber column under Sir 
Samuel Browne had been broken up; but 
the Kurrara Field force was still in existence, 
under the temporary command of Brigadier 
General Durham Massy, during the absence 
of General Roberts. General Roberts at once 
telegraphed to him 

to move 2ilrd Pionneers, 5th Gurkhas, and 
mountain train to Shutar garden, crest of pass; 
tc entrench themselves there and await orders. 
Ten days supplies.” 

General Roberts was ordered to proceed 
at once to Kurram, resume his command there 
from General Massy and change the name of 
his force as the Kabul field force, as the 
object of the force was to advance on 


Cabul, and sack that city to fivenge the 
fate of the British embassy. 

Roberts left Simla on the 6th September, 
1879. On reaching Ali Khel, Captain Conolly 
handed him the two letters from the 
Amir. 

The Amir expressed his regret at the 
unfortunate events that had occurred in 
Cabul. The Amir wrote:— ^ 

“After Qod, I look to the Government for aid 
and advice. My true friendship and honesty of 
purpose will be proved as clear as daylight. By 
this misfortune I have lost my friend, the envoy, 
and also my kingdom. I am terribly grieved and 
perplexed.” 

General Roberts’ reply to these letters, under 
the instructions of Lord Lytton, was very 
stiff and harsh. He wrote that the British 
envoy had been deputed to his court as the 
Amir agreed by one of the articles of the 
Gundamak Treaty to protect the envoy and 
that the 

“British Government had been informed that 
emissaries had been despatched from Cabul to 
rouse the country people and tribes against us, 
and as this action appeared inconsistent with 
“friendly intentions,” General Roberts “considered 
it necessary for His Highness to send a confiden- 
tial representative to confer with him (Roberts) 
and his (Amir’s) object.” 

Roberts relied on Ghulam Hussain Khan 
for all the reports and rumors against the 
Amir, This man had been the British Agent 
at Cabal and made himself obnoxious to 
Ameer Shere Ali. He bore a grudge against 
Shere Ali and his family. No wonder that 
he poisoned the mind of Roberts against 
Shere All’s son, Yakub Khan. Ghulam 
Hussain Khan’s good fortune and prosperity 
depended on creating confusion and disorder 
in Afghanistan. So he found a good oppor- 
tunity to gain distinction and honor by 
getting Yakub Khan in trouble. Roberts also 
easily lent his ears to the machinations of 
this low and contemptible place-hunter. This 
man succeeded in convincing Roberts “that 
the Amir was now playing us false.” 

Yakub Khan, with the characteristics of 
a simpleton which his long imprisonment had 
made him, believed that matters would be 
set right if h,e proceeded in person to the 
camp of General Roberts and explain all the 
circumstances of his case. Accordingly he 
came on 27th September to the British camp 
at Kashi with a suite of 45 members and 
an escort of 200 men. Great was his chagrin 
when he found himself a prisoner in the 
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British camp. Lord Roberta writes that he 
detailed a guard 

“ostensibly to do him honor, but in reality that I 
miffht be kept informed as to his movements. 
{Inwelcome truest as he was I thought the least 
of two evils was to keep him now that we had 

him, as his presence in Cabul would be sure 
to increase the opposition I felt certain we should 
encounter.” 

For our own part, we are of opinion that 
the opposition which the British army met 
with, was principally due to the people of 
Afghanistan believing that their sovereign 
Yakub Khan had been treacherously made 
a prisoner in the camp of the Christians. 
So many lives would never have been lost, 
and so much treasure would never have been 
squandered, had the proposal made by Yakub 
Khan been acceded to. That prince asked 
the British Government to leave the matter 
of punishing the murderers of Cavagnari and 
file men of the British embassy in his 
hands There was nothing unreasonable in 
this request. He considered himself to be 
a friend and ally of the British Government, 
and that as the outrage on the British envoy 
had taken place within his dominion, he had 
the authority to punish the perpetrators of 
that foul deed. Supposing that a British envoy 
had been at that time attacked and killed in St. 
Petersburg, by the enraged Russian soldiery, 
and supposing the Czar expressed his regret 
tor what had happened in his territory, and 
also his willingness to indict adequate punish- 
ment on the perpetrators of the deed, would 
the British Government have gone to sack 
St. Petersburg to avengo the murder of 
the envoy ? No one would ever think of 
doing such a thing. Yet the British 
Government of India did not hesitate to 

sack the capital of an ally for avenging the 
murder of their envoy. To lend color of 
jostification to their proceeding, they even 
went to the length of not only suspecting 
the good faith of their ally, but accusing him 
of instigating and conniving at the foul 
deed, and making him a prisoner while he 
visited their camp as ^heir guest 

Yakub Khan urged strongly upon the 
British Government the advisability of 
delaying the advance on Cabul, that he 

might have time to restore order amongst 
his troops, and to punish those who 
iiad participated in the attack on the 

embassy ; and the innocent people in Cabul 
with their families would suffer, if the 

British troops were to march into Cabul. 


But the advisers of the Government of 
India were determined to see Cabul sacked. 
The prospect of Cabul in flames delighted 
the hearts of many a good Britisher. The 
correspondent of the Pioneer wrote from 
Ali Khel on the 28th September 1879 

‘'The fate of the city (Cabul), in case any 
opposition is shown when our army moves forward, 
should be sealed.^ The only argument an Afghan 
understands is direct and severe punishment for 
offences committed, and the punishment should 
now be dealt without stint, even if Cabul has to 
be sacked. Not a man in the force that is now 
about to make the final advance would feel other 
than the keenest pleasure in seeing Cabul 
forced,-...f-Sunday next should see the 
British troops encamped before I'abal, and then 
will begin the punishment of a city which is 
only connected in the surest way with the 
expansion of our power in Asia.” 

In deference, however, to the Amiris 
wishes, a proclamation was issued, in which 
it was announced that 

“The British Army is advarjiiing on Cabul to 
take possession of the city. If it is allowed to do 
80 peacefully, well and good ; if not, the city 

will be seized by force. Every effort 

will bo made to prevent the innocent suffering 
with the guilty but it is necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be taken against useless opposi- 
tion. 

“After receipt of this Proclamation, therefore, 
all persons found armed in or about Cabul will 
be treated as enemies of the British Government.” 

To quote the words of the correspondent 
of the Pioneer^ this proclamation was issued 

“As a test of the disposition of the citizens, in 
deterring the soldiers from attempting to defend 
the place, as their position would be untenable 
were the feeling of the people shown to be 
against them.” 

It was perhaps due to the issue of this 
Proclamation that when the British troops 
entered Cabul, they found the city deserted. 

Neither Yakub Khan nor his army had 
ever thought that the British Government, 
would again so soon plunge their country 
into the horrors of a war. Accordingly 
they were quite unprepared. But when the 
news of the imprisonment of Yakub Khan 
was made known to his soldiers, they tried 
to oppose the British advance. But the 
Afghan troops, owing to the rapid advance 
of the British force, had no time to 
organize and oppose Roberts’ column. How- 
ever, on the 6th October 1879, a battle 
was fought at Charasia, in which the Afghans 
were defeated. The road to Cabul now 
was clear. General Roberts with the British 
troops reached Cabal on the lOfch October 
1879. 
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So long: the Amir Yakub Khan’s authority 
Was proclaimed as justifying all the acts of 
General Roberts ; it was given out that 
the British army was advancing on Cabul 
to punish the rebels against His Highness. 
But on reaching Cabul, General Roberts 
changed his tactics. The presence of the 
Ameer in the British camp served the 
gallant Christian general a great and use- 
ful purpose. It facilitated his advance on 
Cabul. But now it was necessary to get 
rid of him, for in no other way was it 
possible to make Afghanistan a British 
territory. In his work on forty-one years 
in India, Lord Roberts writes ; — “the Amir 
was in my camp ready to agree to what- 
ever I might propose.” So it does not 
require much intelligence to understand 
that Roberts proposed to the Ameer to abdi- 
cate the throne of Afghanistan. 

“My doubts as to what policy I ought to per- 
sue”, writes Lord Roberts, “with regard to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the 
morning of the 12tb. October* He came to my 
tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. 
My Royal visitor, then and there announced 
that he had come to resign the Amir-ship..-*- 
His life, he said, had been most miserable, and be 
would rather be a grass-cutter in the English 
camp than ruler of Afghanistan.” 

This reads like a dramatic performance 
carefully rehearsed before and merely 
enacted by the Amir at the bidding of 
Roberts to make the world believe that be 
abdicated the throne of Afghanistan out of 
his free will. Does it not appear very 
remarkable that the Amir should have 
voluntarily abdicated his throne on the day 
of the Durbar and the imprisonment of his 
ministers and relatives on mere suspicion ? 
The coincidence is so significant that none but 
a fool would believe that Yakub abdicated 
the throne on the 12th October out of 

his free will and choice. 

The official records do not raentlon why 
Yakub Khan was led to take such an 
unusual step. We are not furnished with 
any satisfactory reply to the question, 
“What made Yakub Khan take such a step”? 
In a footnote to his work above referred 
to, Roberts writes. 

“At an interview which Major Hastings, the 
political officer, and W. Durand, my Political 


* On the same day (12 th, Oct.) Roberts held 
bis Durbar in the Bala llissar, when, as narrated 
further on, the Amir’s ministers and father-in-law 
were imprisoned by the gallant General. 
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Secretary, had with his highness at my request 
on the 23rd October, he said, referring to the 
subject of the Amirship : ‘I call God and the 
Koran to witness, and every thing .a Musalman 
holds sacred, that my only desire is to be set 

free, and end my days in liberty. I 

earnestly beg to be set free.” 

From this it appears that he abdicated 
the throne either by having been persuaded 
to do so by Roberts, or that the imprison- 
ment in the British camp had become so 
unbearable to him that he earnestly, begged 
to be set free so that he might end his 
days in liberty, and therefore he was even 
willing to abdicate, the throne of Afghanis- 
tan. That Yakub Khan’s abdication was 
not quite voluntary would appear clear to 
any one who reads between the lines of the 
letter written by the correspondent of the 
Pioneer from Camp Siah Sung, on the 28th 
October 1879, when he wrote : 

“This morning only did it become publicly 
known that Yakub Khan had abdicated the 
Amirship, 

“Q? to this afternoon it was believed that the 
Ex-Amir ivas acting in good faith- but within 
the last few hours we have had reason to change 
our opinion. 

To-day has been marked, by a new change of 
front on the pari of Yakub Khan. Whatever his 
fears or suspicions may be, he has withdrawn 
so far from his position of the Tlihr- that he 
has contemplated flight to TurJcistan. Such at 
least, is the information generally believed to 
have been received ; and the action taken this after- 
noon proves that he has so far committed himself 
as to 'jeopardize his future freedom. About five 
o’clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of liis servants pitched about it : hi'* 
guard was increased to forty British soldiers, 
and instead of two sentries there are now four 
pacing to and fro with fixed bayonets. A fifth 
sentry is within the tent itself, and the Ex-Amir 
is as close a prisoner as he can be made. Kour 
personal attendants only are now allowed to him, 
and these, also, are under guard.” 

The sentences italicised in the above 
passage bear a very significant commentary 
on the alleged voluntary abdication 
of the throne of Afghanistan by Yakub 
Khan. On the 28th October 1879, when 
news was received that Lord Lytton had 
approved of the abdication by Yakub, it was 
considered a stroke of policy to closely 
confine that unfortunate Afghan Prince because 
it was alleged that he contemplated flight to 
Tinkestan! Yakub’s voluntary abdication 
resembles on all fours the abdication of the 
throne of Kashmir by the Dogra Prince of 
the Happy Valley in 1889, with this exception 
that while the public know, thanks to 
Bradlaugh and Digby, how the latter ^as 
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obliged to take that step by the machiDatioQS 
of the British Resident, the true account 
of Yakub’s abdication is still enshrouded in 
mystery. Roberts was prejudiced against 
Yakub and suspected him of conniving at, 
if not instigating, the attack on the Residency 
at Bala Hissar. He writes in his “Forty-one 
Years in India” that the truth of the murder 
of Cavagnari could not be discovered, as the 
people were afraid to give evidence fearing 
that they would be punished for so doing on 
the withdrawal of the British Force from 
Afghanistan and on the restoration of the 
authority of Yakub. The Pioneer* s corres- 
pondent wrote on fhe 20th October 1879 
from Camp Siah Sung ; 

“It has been no easy matter to collect evidence 
in Kabul, many witnesses being afraid of after 
consequences, if they bore testimony to the 
conduct of men under suspicion. We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the duration of 
our stay here, and once our protection over our 
well-wishers is removed, their fate may be readily 
imagined. There is no one who cherishes revenge 
more fervently than an Afglian, and every wit- 
ness would be marked down by the kinsmen of 
(hose against whom he had appeared.” 

Does it not appear then clear that it was 
considered political expediency by Lord 
Roberts to make Y'akub Khan abdicate the 
throne in order to facilitate the task of the 
Military Commission of Inquiry which had 
been appointed on the very day the British 
Forco occupied Kabul ? Roberts suspected 
Yakub and his ministers as accomplices in 
the murder of Cavagnari. To prove that his 
Kuspicions were well-grounded, he made Yakub 
take the suicidal step, very likely under 
threats and promises, just as it is npt an 
uncommon thing in India for the police to 
extort confessions from suspected persons. 
Roberts never concealed the fact that he 
suspected Yakub and therefore kept him a 
prisoner in his camp. On the 23rd October, 
the same correspondent to whom reference has 
already been made, and who was on that 
date ignorant of the fact that Yakub Khan 
had been made to abdicate the throne, wrote : 

“Oar relations with the Amir are on a different 
footing, though it would puzzle a Russian diplo- 
matist to say what is the basis of our policy. It 
IS a mixture of suspicion, forbearance and 
(ontempt. Once Yakub Khan had thrown himself 
upon our protection and disowned the acts of the 
mutineers, his personal safety was assured, and 
this no doubt was his first aim. Bat how much 
further did he mean to go ? That he heartily 
uesired his turbulent regiments to be punished 
one can well believe, and that he schemed to save 
Ciibul from the fate it had courted is quite 


possible : but unless an accomplice in 
their acts, he could not have expected that 
his most trusted ministers and kinsmen 
would be arrested and himself confined 
to our camp. Here he must see our suspicion 
peeping out ; but then mark our forbearance. In 
our proclamations rebellion against the Amir has 
been cited as worthy of death ; we are living upon 
tribute grain collected as doe to him ; the citizens 
of Cabul have been declared ‘rebels against His 
H’ghness,’ and our Military Governor of the city 
is ‘administeriDg justice *and j)aniBfaiDg with a 
strong hand, all evil-doers’ with his ‘consent.’ 
The Amir’s authority is proclaimed as justification 
for many of our acts ; ana yet at the same time 
we loot his citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of 
war. all guns and munitions of war ; our 
campfollowers are masquerading in the warm 
uniforms of Afghan Highlanders. This is the 
feature of contempt in our policy. The drift 
of evidence spems now fairly in his (Amir Yakub 
khan’s) favour.” 

But when the abdication of the Amir 
became known ‘the drift of evidence” was 
all against him. The same correspondent, 
writing on the 30th October 1870, says : 

‘ There is no l)ottom to the well in which 
Afghan truth was sunk ages ago, and it 
is disheartening to sound it now. The ex- 
Amir’s partisans have lied honestly enough to 
shield their master, while he was still protected 
by us : but now that he is a nonentity and all 
semblance of power has passed from him, there 
may be a change in their attiiide. They have a 
certain rule of faithfulness to their salt; but when 
they see their Chief arrested without a word of 
warning, after being allowed to move freely among 
us for weeks, their fortitude may not be equal to 
the emergency, and they may seek to purchase 
their own safety by voluntary disclosures.” 

Whether these witnesses spoke the troth 
when they gave evidence against Yaknb, is 
a matter which they and their conscience 
alone know, but this much is certain that 
they pnrehased their own safety by so doing 
because such evidence was pleasing to the 
prejudiced minds of the military oflBcers 
who had occupied Afghanistan. 

Lord Roberts writes : 

“The pro Tress (of the Inquiry Commission) had 
been slow, particulrly when examination touched 
on the part Yakub Khan had played in the 
tragedy ; witnesses were afraid to give evidence 
openly until they were convinced that he would 
not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself.” 

So then it is evident that to get “the 
witnesses to give evidence openly against 
Yakub Khan” it was necessary to assure 
them that that prince would never again 
rule over them. Such is the story of the 
“voluntary abdication of the throne of 
Afghanistan by Yakub Khau.” 
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On the 12th October 1879, General Roberts 
invited all the leading chiefs of Afghanistan 
to a durbar held by him on that date. They 
attended the durbar, when the gallant general 
pad out to him his Proclamation, in which 
it was announced that the people of Cabul 
would be disarmed and placed under martial 
law. He said : — 

“It would be but a just and fittine reward * * 
if the city of Cabul were now totally destroyed 
and^ its very name blotted out. But the great 
British government is ever desirous to temper 
justice with mercy, and I now announce to the 
inhabitants of Cabul that the full retribution for 
their offence will not be exacted, and the city 
will be spared. Nevertheless it is necessary that 
they should not escape all penalty, and that the 
punishment inflicted should be such as will be 
felt and remembered. Therefore, such of the city 
buildings as now interfere with the proper military 
occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in 
it, Will be at once levelled with the ground, and 
further a heavy fine, the amount of which will be 
notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the in- 
habitants, to be paid according to their several 
capabilities. This punishment, inflicted upon the 
whole city, will not, of course, absolve from 
further penalties those whose individual guilt 
will be held hereafter proved. A full and search- 
ing inquiry will be held into the circumstances 
of the late outbreak, and all persons convicted 
of bearing a part in it will be dealt with according 
to their deserts. I further give notice to all that 
in order to provide for the restoration and main- 
tenance of order, the city of Cabul and the 
surrounding country to a distance of ten miles 
are placed under martial law. With the consent 
of the Amir, a military governor of Cabul will be 
appointed to administer justice, and to punish 
with a strong hand all evil-doers. ... For the 
future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whether 
swords, knives, or fire-arms, within the streets of 
Cabul, or within a distance of five miles from the 
city gates, is forbidden, After a week from the 
date of this Proclamation, any person found armed 
within these limits will be liable to the penalty 
of death- — Finally, I notify that I will give 
a reward of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, 
whether soldier or civilian, cjncerned m the 
attack on the British embassy, or for such informa- 
tion as may lead directly to his capture. — ” 

The Durbar did not pass off without im- 
prisoning some of the important officers in the 
employ of the Afghan Ruler. General Roberts 
asked the Wazir, the Mustaufi, Zahiga Khan 
(father-in-law of the Amir), and his brother 
Zakariah Khan to stay as he wished to speak 
to them. 

“They doubtless thought that they 'were to be 
consulted on questions of high policy, but their 
chagrin was great when they were told that they 
have to remain as prisoners until their conduct 
had been thoroughly investigated”.* 

*— Extract from the letter of the correspondent 


This in plain language meant a treacherous 
act which the gallant general practised 
with an easy conscience. 

The measures adopted by the enraged 
Europeans engaged in the task of suppressing 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857, now found 
favor with General Roberts and his 
officers. As soon as Cabul was captured, a 
military commission, consisting • of three 
military officers, was appointed, with the 
object of trying all those persons who were 
concerned in the attack on the Residency or 
those who oflered armed resistance to the 
advance of the British troops with the Amir 
under their protection on C)abul. This com- 
mission pronounced the sentence of death on 
all those who were brought before it. It 
was a pleasant occupation for British 
officers and men to see poor Afghans hanged 
day after day. The correspondent of the 
Pioneer wrote on the 23rd October 1879 : — 

“Ten o’clock ic the hour at which men are 
generally hanged ; and now daily, a little crowd 
of soldiers, camp-followers, and traders from the 
city gathers near the 72od quarter-guard. The 
soldiers in shirtsleeves and with the favourite short 
pipe in their mouths, betray but faint curiosity, 
looking upon the culprits with hearty contempt 
and only regretful that they have not uad to meet 
them in fair fight.” 

All the sentences pronounced by the com- 
mission were confirmed by General Roberts, 
harshly and executed within twenty-four 
hours. The proceedings of the commission, 
at last, attracted the attention of the public 
in England, and General Roberts’ conduct 
was very severely criticized. Roberts’ 
proclamation of the prize-money of Rs. 50 
made many a poor and hungry Afghan 
accuse their enemies and thus earn the reward. 
The leaders were not captured. To quote 
again the correspondent of the Pioneer . — 

“It makes one exasperated to see the rank 
and file of these wretches being marched ofi to 
execution, while their leaders are still at Urge, 
and but few of the Cabul rabble have been 
brought to account. One grows sick of hanging 
ten common men a day.” 

Roberts’ Military Law had the effect of 
quieting Cabul, for 

“The shadow of the scaffold is over it, and 
not one among the ruffians who throng its 
narrow streets, and hides its filthy purlieus, but 
feels its influence. They have hitherto traded upon 
our known weakness-T-the worship of the quality 
of mercy, — and it is only now that they under- 
stand the new principle of retribution we have 

of the Pioneer t from Camp Siah Sung, 12th October 
1879. 
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inirodaced hio onr policy. ••• Whether we with- 
draw again or not there will be the tale of liv^ 
taken by our hangmen still to be counted over in 
the city and the villages.” * 

General Roberts had after all to yield to 
the clamour raised against his hanging the 
innocent and the guilty alike provided that 
a few witnesses swore as to their taking 
part in the attack on the Residency or the 
resistance rfgainst the advance of the British 
on Cabol. On the 12th November 1879, he 
issued his proclamation of amnesty in which 
he withdrew the offer of reward as 
announced by him in the Durbar on the 
r2th October. His blood-thirstiness was 
satiated with the ' judicial murder of many 
men carried on uninterruptedly for a period 
of one month. The hanging of those men 
who fought for their hearths and homes by 
resisting the advance of the British on 
Cabal will always remain an indelible stain 
on the character of General Roberts and the 
Government he was serving under. He knew 
fully well that the Amir was a prisoner 
in his camp. He knew also that the people 
of Afghanistan who resisted his advance had 
good reasons for believing that the Amir 
had been made a prisoner by him while he 
visited his camp as his guest. Knowing all 
these facts, it puzzles us to understand, how 
General Roberts could honestly and conscien- 
tiously proclaim to the people of Afgha- 
nistan : — 

“I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, 
well knowing the Amir’s position in the British 
(;amp, instigated the troops and ^ people of 
Oabul to take up arras against the British troops. 
They have been guilty of wilful rebellion against 
the Ameer’s authority, and they will be considered 
and treated as rebels wherever found.” 

The special commission consisting of 
Colonel Macgre^r, Dr. Bellad and Mahammad 
Hayat Khan, appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Yakub Khan and those high officers 
of Afghanistan whom General Roberts 
treacherously imprisoned in the Durbar on the 
r2tli October 1879, carried on their proceed- 
ings within closed doors. Witnesses were 
examined by the members of the commission, 
but the accused had no opportunity to cross- 
examine them or know the nature of their 


* The Pioneer correspondent in his letter dated 
12th November 1879. 


evidence. The character of at least one 
member of the commission, that of Maham- 
mad Hayat Khan, was not above suspicion. 
It was hoped that in due course the govern- 
ment would publish a connected narrative 
of the events of the Cabul affairs and the 
world at large would then be able to judge 
on what basis of proof suspicions against 
Yakub Khan and his ministers had rested. 
Contrary to expectation no such narrative 
has ever been published. But Roberts writes 
that the perusal of the proceedings satisfied 
him that Yakub and his ministers were 
guilty of all those crimes which he had 
suspected against them. He recommended their 
deportation to India. Lord Lytton, as he was 
bound to do, approved of Roberts’ recommen- 
dation, so the unhappy prince, whose only 
fault was that he placed implicit trust in 
the good faith of the British Government, 
was despatched by double marches to India 
on the 1st December 1879. With his depar- 
ture, the future of Afghhanistan looked very 
gloomy. It seemed as if the Afghans were 
to lose their independence for ever. 
The government of India appeared to 
take over charge of Afghanistan on the 
alleged voluntary abdication of its throne 
by Yakub Khan. Roberts’ proclamation of 
the 28th October 1879, left hardly any 
doubt in the minds of the Afghan people 
what the future government of their country 
would be like. In this proclamation, it was 
announced 

• “that the Amir haviog of his own free will 
abdicated, has left Afghanistan without a Govern- 
ment. In consequence of the shameful outrage 
upon its ^hvoy and suite the British Government 
has been compelled to occupy ‘by force of arras 
Cabul, the capital, and take military possession 
of other parts of Afganistan. The British 
Government desires that the people shall be 
treated with justice and benevolence, and that 
their religious feelings and customs be respected. 
.•« The British Government after consultation 
with the principal Sirdars, tribal chiefs, and others 
representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arrangement to be made for the 
good government of the people. 

It is said that the Disraeli (or rather 
Beaconsfield) Ministry caused the Govern- 
ment of India to authorize General Roberts 
to issue this proclamation. Afghanistan now 
was virtually made a British province. 
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T SE recommendations made by the Special 
Commission on the Ceylon Constitution 
presided over by the Earl of Donough- 
more, are, as I anticipated in an article 
entitled Ceylon’s Political Emancipation 
printed in the issue of this Review for July 
1927, meant to strengthen the hands of the 
bureaucracy in the Island, which is still 
predominatingly British. If those proposals 
are adopted, such power over the permanent 
officials as, through the holding of the purse 
strings, the existing Legislative Council has 
managed to acquire, vrill completely disappear 
and the public servants, instead of being 
under complete parliamentary control as 
they aie in Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions, will become a law unto them- 
selves, owing no responsibility to anv Ceylo- 
nese individual or organization. The Governor 
who, according to statements publicly made 
by the present incumbent of that office and 
by his predecessor, had, in the natural course 
of constitutional evolution in the Island, 
become practically powerless, is not to 
become a figure-head, as in the case of 
the representetives of the King in the* 
Dominions, but is to be armed with formid- 
able powers which, it is expressly stated, 
are to be created, for actual use and not 
for mere ornamentation. 

In view of the circumstances in which 
the Commission was appointed, nothing else 
could have been expected. As I noted in 
“Ceylon’s Political Emancipation,” it was 
called into being at the request of a British 
pro-consul (Sir Hugh Clifford) who, according 
to his own statement, "bad left his own 
country at the age of seventeen” ; since 
then had spent only “an aggregate of ninenty 
months in” the land of his birth ; and had 
not stepped into “the House of Commons 
more than a dozen times in the last forty 
-one years.” Having reached his sixty-first 
year while ruling British possessions in 


* Right of reproduction and translation in 
Ceylon and other countries strictly reserved by 
the Author. 


Asia and Africa, he had acqaii;ed the tenl 
perament and habits associated with personal 
rule and had developed an antipathy toward 
the parliamentary type of Government. During 
the short period that he was Governor of 
Ceylon he naturallv chafed at such power 
as the Legislative Council exercised ; as, 
indeed, did the other British permanent officials. 
Speaking for them quite as much as for 
hlntself, he declared at a dinner party that 
the existing Constitution gave the Un-official 
Members of that Council “complete liberty 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment 
by declining to vote supplies.” 

The reference that the Colonial Office 
made to the Commission that it appointed in 
conformity with the plea put forward 
by that pro-consul showed that the virus 
had taken effect. That Commission was in- 
structed. 

“To visit Ceylon and report on' the workiner of 
the existing Constitation and on any difficulties 
of administration which may have arisen in con- 
nection with it ; to consider any proposals for 
the revision of the Constitution that may be put 
forward, and to report what, if any, amendments 
of the Order in Council now in force should be 
made,” 

An examination of these instructions 
shows that the Commission was not 
appointed for determining ways and means for 
devolving further powers upon the Ceylonese. 
The people in the Island had not, in fact, 
asked for such devolution. They, on the 
contrary, felt that the existing Constitution 
would not be changed for at least ten years. 
A statement to that effect was made by 
the Duke of Devonshire, then presiding 
over the Colonial Office in the despatch in 
which he communicated his final decision 
regarding the last series of reforms. 

If any Ceylonese individual or association 
had pressed for constitutional reform 
the Colonial Office would have lost no time 
in issuing a ukase pointing to that declara- 
tion and refusing to reopen the question 
before the expiry of the prescribed period, 
say until 1933. The officials, however, wished 
for their own purposes, to put the Constita- 
tion in the melting pot and they treated 
that prononnoement as a scrap of paper. 
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II 

The Colonial Office must have exceroised 
great care in choosing the men to whom 
could be entrusted, the task of re-writing 
Ceylon’s Constitution so that the officials 
would no longer be in the grip of the Cey- 
lonese legislators. As the sequel shows no 
better selection could have been made to 
ensure that object. 

Tbe Earl of Donoughmore, whom the 
Colonial Office placed at the head of the 
inquiry, was Irish by descent and British 
by education and residence. As Chairman of 
Committees of the' House of Lords he had 
had great experience in dealing with ques- 
tions of highly controversial character and 
had acquired much tact in handling men. 
He, for that reason, had been specially 
selected from among the members of the 
Conservative Party by Edwin Samuel Mon- 
tague to accompany him on his visit to 
India for the purpose of consulting Lord 
Chelmsford and other officials in rcfgard to 
constitutional reforms. During 1921, when 
Lloyd George was talking of having “murder” 
in Ireland “by the throat” and Earl of Birken- 
head was declaring war to the knife against 
the “Irish rebels,” the Irish blood flowing 
in Lord Donoughmore’s veins caught fire 
and he, I am told, joined hands with several 
others to bring warfare to end and have 
the issues outstanding between the Irish 
and the British settled by consent. 

Sir Mathew Nathan, who was associated 
with the Earl of Donoughmore in the Ceylon 
enquiry, is a Liberal of a type that has 
virtually disappeared. Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, when I was in journalism 
in Hongkong, he was Governor of that Colony 
and was esteemed by every one I knew as a 
man of kindly disposition. After leaving 
Hongkong he held high office in other parts 
of the Empire, including Australasia and 
Ireland. 

Sir Geoffrey Butler, who was also appointed 
to the Special Commission, comes of a family 
two members of which Sir Harcourt and Sir 
Montagu have held governorships of Indian 
provinces. He belongs to that group of 
young Conservatives who call themselves 
“Tory-Democrats.” A man of exceptional 
ability, he has a charming manner, as 1 can 
attest from personal experience. 

The only other member of the Special 
Commission, Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, is a 
socialist of the mild variety known as Fabian. 

51-4 


He went to the war with Edwin Arnold’s 
Li^ht of Asia in his pocket and came back 
with a Military Cross. He entered the House 
of Commons after I had left England ; bnt 
when I came across him in Canada year 
before last, especially after renewing his 
acquaintance in Ceylon, I formed the belief 
that he would not remain a Labour back- 
bencher for long. He has the Scotsman’s 
canniness, great social talents and untiring 
industry ; and if he has half a chance he will 
go very far. 

The Colonial Office appointed Mr. F. A. 
Clntterbuck, one of its most competent Civil 
Servants, as Secretary to the Commission. 

These, then, were the men who were asked 
to find a way to get over the difficulties 
that grated upon the nerves of an Orient- 
alized British pro-consul as, indeed, they 
roused resentment in British Officials in 
general who had come out to nile Ceylon, 
not serve her. After reading their report I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that they showed rare ingenuity in perform- 
ing that task. I cannot conceive of any set 
of men who would have done the very 
difficult job entrusted to them more efficiently. 

Ill 

Two separate streams run through the 
pages of the report tendered by the Donough- 
more Commission to the Colonial Office. One of 
them is “profession.” The other is “perform- 
ance.” Or one may be called “good intentions” 
and the other “recommendations.” The two 
run side by side, but never mingle. To the 
end of the volume they remain quite distinct. 

The good intentions expressed by the 
Earl of Donoughmore and his colleagues do 
them credit They profess to give the 
Ceylonese virtually all the powers of res- 
ponsible government “the responsibility of 
managing their own internal affairs, subject 
only to certain safeguards in the back- 
ground”, as they say. They tell them 
that they do not propose to reserve 
any subjects of administration, or tp divide 
tbe Budget into compartments. They are not 
enamoured of the Indian device of dyarchy, 
which Mr. Lionel Curtis claims was invented 
by Sir William Duke of the Indian Civil 
Service and later of the India Office, but 
which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer declares, is 
as old as Rome. Neither the Chairman nor 
his coUeagues, would in any case, touch it 
with a ten foot pole. (So they say). Subject 
to a few constitutional safeguards and some 
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reserve power to be used by the Governor 
in critical moments, they propose to make 
the Ceylonese supreme in the managements 
of their own afiairs. These are indeed senti> 
ments worthy of lespect 

Perhaps beoause I have spent so large a 
portion of my life in Britain, I am a matter- 
of-fact man. I do not, therefore, wish to 
delve into the good intentions expressed by 
the Commissioners, but confine myself to a 
searching examination of the recommendations 
that they have actually made. 

Such an analysis shows that both in 
respect of composition and functions, 
the Commissioners have recommended the 
creation of a system which if it comes 
into being, should become known as the 
“Donoughmore dyarchy.’' Their proposals, 
if adopted as they stand, would abridge 
the legislative powers enjoyed by the 
Ceylonese under the present Constitution in 
many matters, instead of giving them new 
powers. They would particularly make it 
impossible for any Ceylonese to exercise 
any control whatever over the Executive, 
and if the Ceylonese who, under the 
Donoughmore dispensation, are called to 
office or become members of the projected 
State Council, show any spark of manhood, 
administrative complexities and crises would 
be inevitable. 

These are conclusions which the perusal 
of the Donoughmore Commission report have 
forced upon me. I have nothing to do with 
Ceylon politics and I am personally biased, 
if anything io^ favour of the Commissioners. 

IV 

I shall now proceed to state the reasons 
which have made me arrive at these 

conclusions. 

— First, as to the Donoughmore dyarchy : 

The organ of Government that the 

Commissioners propose to set up in Ceylon 
will consist of two separate elements. One 
will be white, the other will be brown. The 
differentiation in colour and race would 
hardly matter if the white section were 
recruited from the permanent population of 
the Island and were it not there merely for a 
time for gainful purposes. 

The two sections will be different in 
other respects as well. A part of the 

governing body will neither be appointed by 

nor will it be answerable to any authority 
in Ceylon. Even the emoluments of the 
members composing it will be outside the 


control of the legislature, which in fact, will 
not be able to enforce its will upon them. 
Persons composing the other section will, 
on the other hand, have their roots sunk in 
Ceylon’s soil and their tenure of office will 
depend entirely upon the pleasure of the 
State Council, as the new legislature is to 
be called. 

If these arrangements are not ef a dyarchic 
character, I should like to know what a 
dyarohical institution really is. 

Group number one, irremovable by the 
Ceylon legislature, is to consist of three 
permanent officials. They are to be known as 
Officers of State. Each of them will receive 
emoluments upon a scale determined by the 
Colonial Office, will be answerable for his 
actions to that Office through its agent in 
Ceylon—the Governor — and will look to that 
Office for the protection of his interests while he 
is in the Island. Yet all the three are to be 
superimposed upon the legislature. None of 
them is to have the privilege of voting, but 
each of them is to enjoy the status of a 
Minister. 

The second group may or may not consist 
entirely of Ceylonese. It is expected that a 
number of Britons engaged in growing tea 
or rubber or other products in the Island 
will be returned by certain constituencies 
and one or more of them may be called to 
ministerial office. Whether that development 
takes place or not, the seven Ministers are 
to owe responsibility to the State Council 
and are not to be laws unto themselves, as 
the Officers of State will inevitably be. 

Peculiar devices have been improvised 
by the Donoughmore Commission for the 
appointment of the Ministers. To understand 
their nature, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the projected State Council. It is to 
consist of : 

(a) the aforementioned three Officers of 
State : 

(b) sixty-five members elected by various 
constituencies upon an exclusively territorial 
basis : and 

(c) some twelve members, of whom as 
many as six may be non-offioial Britons, to 
be nominated by the Governor. 

The Council is to sit in Executive as well 
as Legislative Session. Immediately after 
asseirbling the elected and nominated 
members (some seventy-seven in number) 
are to resolve themselves into seven 
committees. Each of these committees is 
elect its own President, and that person 
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if Uie Omfernor has no objection to him, 
will enjoy the status of a Minister. (The 
italics are mine.) 

This new-fangled system will naturally 
make it impossible for even those Ministers 
who are not merely in the legislatnre but 
are also of it, to be responsible in the 
manner in which Ministers are responsible 
to Parliament at Westminster or in any of 
the DomixiloDS. Each Executive Committee 
being mandatory and in no sense advisory, 
is to hold the poor Minister in the hollow 
of its hand. He nevertheless is to be 
‘'individually responsible/^ together with his 
respective committee, **to the Council for the 
direction and control of the department'’ 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Minister should be individually held res* 
ponsible for acts which may have originated 
with the Committee or which may have been 
forced upon him. 

The Commissioners have been so chary 
of giving details in respect of this system 
and the language they employ in giving 
such particulars as they have vouchsafed 
Is so ambiguous that it is impossible to tell 
what they mean when, in addition to making 
each Minister individually responsible, they 
make him responsible together with his 
Executive Committee as well. Just what 
they mean passes my understanding. Perhaps 
it passes their understanding, too : for other 
parts of the report show that when a thing 
is intelligible to them they do not lack the 
gift of language to make it clear to others. 

The Commissioners justify the creation of 
these seven standing Committees on the plea 
that political parties do not at present exist 
in Ceylon and they can come into being only 
along racial and religious lines. I do not 
agree with the latter assumption, since the 
line of political cleavage is already visible 
to any person who comes to look beneath the 
surface. The system which Lord Donoughmore 
and his colleagues propose will artificially 
i^plit the state council into seven more or less 
water-tight compartments. 

It is idle to ask if any Ceylonese with a 
^^paik of manhood would assume office under 
a system so manifestly unfair. A Minister- 
ship has great glamour even for persons 
belonging to nations that have not been in 
subjection for centuries as has been the case 
with the Ceylonese. The Commissioners have 
besides, recommended a salary of Rs. 27,000 
per annnm— an amount which few Ceylonese 
who have not inherited or married money 


are able to earn. The suggestion that they 
have conveyed that they were offering Ceylon 
a form of government more democratic than 
that which exists in any country in Europe 
or America, moreover, tickles tiie fancy 
especially of some of the younger politicians 
who have yet to out their wisdom teeth. I 
can, therefere, conceive that the Ceylonese 
will be falling over one another in the 
scramble for ministerships. 

It is more profitable to turn from these 
speculations to the recommendations made by 
the Commissioners which, if adopted, would 
enable the three permanent officials who, 
without being made responsible to the State 
Council, are to be given the status of 
Ministers, to be able to administer the res- 
pective departments placed in their cbai^ 
To explain why they are thus merciful to 
their own country men— for it is not to be 
assumed for a moment that Ceylonese are 
normally to be appointed to hold one or more 
of these offices of State— the Earl of Douougb- 
more and his associates put forward the plea 
that “the functions of these officers will be 
largely advisory and the activities of their 
departments implementary of the decisions of 
the Council.” 

Y 

These words have a soothing sound. I 
have, however, lived too long among the 
British to be lolled into somnolence by such 
jingles. What is precisely their import ? 

An examination of the functions that the 
Donoughmore Commission reserve to these 
irresponsible officers of State-^I am merely 
using constitutional phraseology and— those 
that they propose to transfer to their collea- 
gues elected to the Council and responsible 
to it in the peculiar manner suggested by 
the Commission, will show exactly the 
position the two wings of the Donoughmore 
dyarchy will occupy in the administration of 
Ceylon if it is to be modelled upon that 
pattern. 

The principal among the three Officers of 
State is to be known as the Chief Secretary. 
Hitherto Britons who had distinguished them- 
selves in other parts of the Empire have held 
the analogous office — that of Colonial Secretary — 
and some of them have been liberal-minded 
and statesmanlike. 1 can speak from personal 
knowledge in those terms of two of them— the 
presentincumbent of that office— Mr. A. G. M. 
Fletcher; and one of his predecessors — Mr. 
Graeme Thompson. The Commissioners, how- 
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eveif recommend that in fntare a man who 
has grown ap in the Ceylon Cinl Service 
shall be made the Chief Secretary ; and if 
their proposal is given effect to, it will mean 
that Britons bound about with local preju- 
dices will occupy the most important position 
in the Ceylon administration. 

Whatever may happen in this respect, the 
Chief Secretary will, according to the 
Donongbmore scheme, control External 
Affairs, including affairs, concerning 
the Haidive Islands, which constitute a 
dependency of Ceylon. He will also be in 
charge of Defence, including Volunteer Corps 
or the Defence Force, to adopt the more 
modem phraseology. The drafting of legisla- 
tion is further to be his concern. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important of all, he is to 
control Public Service administration. Such 
importance do the Commissioners attach to 
that matter that they specifically reserve to 
him the making of appointments and even 
transfers and matters pertaining to discipline. 
As I have already hinted and as I shall 
show later in detail, all officials of any 
importance are not only to be under the 
control of the Chief Secretary, who is to be 
irresponsible but they themselves are to be 
outside Ceylonese legislative control 

The Chief Secretary is also to keep an eye 
on the Audit Department 

While the Attorney-General, another 
member of this trinity, is not to be entrusted 
with the drafting of legislation, he will 
nevertheless prepare all legal instruments and 
contracts and advise the Government on all 
legal questions. He will also be responsible 
for the conduct of elections. He will farther 
control the administration of justice. Justice 
in other words, is not to be a transferred 
subject 

The third member of the trinity — the 
Treasurer — will perform the functions that in 
constitutional countries are reserved for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as the 
custodian of the money-bags, is able to 
dominate administration. He is to be 
responsible for the colleotion, disbursement and 
custody of revenue from whatever source; and 
the preparation of the annual Budget and 
estimates and of supplementary estimates. His 
advice is to be sought on taxation, exchange, 
loans, currency and other matters pertaining 
to financial policy. He is to control the invest- 
ment of State funds, including the making of 
loans to local authorities, etc , as also the 
management of the public debt. Finally, he 


is to supervise financially all departments, 
including contracts, stores, fiaanoial regulation 
of Publio Services, strength of establishments, 
leave regulations, salaries, pensions and 
allowances. 

The Commissioners insist upon placing 
the Treasurer in a position which will enable 
him to “be in intimate touch with the finan- 
cial aspect of all questions from their 

inception.” They further insist that he 
shall “be given an ample opportunity of 
expressing his opinion from the financial 
point of view in the initial stage of a 

proposal, in the intermediate stage at the 
Board of Ministers (of which more later), and 
in the final stage of discussion in the 
Council.” He is to have both “the status 

and authority of a Minister,” but he is not to 
have the responsibilities of a Minister. 

Unless he certifies that a Bill is free from 
provisions that will affect the financial credit 
of the Island, the State Council cannot pro- 
ceed with it. The Treasurer will, in fact, be 
the Mussolini of the Donoughmore dyarchy. 

It took genius of the highest order to 
sum up, in innocent sounding phrases, func- 
tions of such diverse and vital character en- 
trusted to these three permanent officials 
completely outside the control of the legis- 
lature but who, through control of (a) the 
Public Servants and (b) the coffers of the 
State, or (c) on the plea of legal objections, 
would be able to exercise a formidable check 
upon the elected Ministers. The British 
have such genius in superabundance. They 
however, make a great mistake when they 
delude themselves into the belief that the 
nations under their political subjection lack 
at least a few individuals who possess the wit 
to lift the cloak in order to see the form 
over which it is thrown. 

Do External Affairs or matters pertaining 
to Military, Naval and Aerial Defence of the 
Island fall into the category of “advisory” 
functions, or are they to be classed as func- 
tions “implementary of the decisions of the 
Council ?” 

Though I have examined the report from 
covor with the greatest care, I have not been 
able to come to any decision in regard to 
the authority, if any, that the Council is to 
exercise over these Departments. The state- 
ments that the Commissioners have permitt- 
ed themselves to make in these conneotiooi^ 
are both scrappy and ambiguous. In the 
matter of defence of the Island they write : 

“Among the Imperial affairs referred to above 
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is one of importance* viz. ; the defmce of 

the Island. In this matter we do not contemplate 
any change in the well-understood relations 
iietween the Governor as Commander-in* Chief and 
the Officer Coroinandiniir the Troops. 

“On the -ouestion of direction by the Governor 
(ia this and in matters affecting external relations) 
we think it necessary to state that while we are 
definitely of opinion that those affairs for which the 
Tinrw’rial Government is responsible to the 
I irliarT-ent pf the United Kingdom, and to the 
people of the whole Empire, should remain under 
finperial direction, we are not fearful that there 
will be any desire on the part of the representa- 
tives of the people of Ceylon so to order the 
policy of the Island as in any way to militate 
iL'ainst the general interest of the Commonwealth 
I Nations to which they belong, or against the 
special interests of the people of Great Britain 
who have commercial, financial or other connection 
with the Island. What we heard and saw in 
( eylon. the treatment meted out to ourselves there, 
the respect we observed to be shown on all 
occasions to His Excellency and to his High Office, 
the candid recognition to ns of benefits derived 
iom the long association of the Island to (with?) 
the United Kingdom, all forbid this fear.” 

The Ceylonese will no doubt be grateful 
lor the trust that the Commissioners have 
thus shown in their good sense. Do these 
statements imply, however, that the legislature 
of the future will have nothing to say in 
external affairs and defence of every descrip- 
tion, while having the privilege of voting 
supplies ? Notwithstanding the trust that the 
Commissioners wish to repose in the Ceylo- 
nese, they have devised machinery whereby 
any obstreperousness upon the part of the 
Council in respect of such supplies can be 
easily and antomatically overcome, while they 
deny to that Council the right of entertain- 
ing, much less passing, any Bill dealing 
with such matters, unless the British thera- 
^<elves ask it to do so. 

And pray why should the activities of 
departments which are entrusted with func- 
tions “implementary of the decisions of the 
Counoir’ be reserved in a system supposed 
to be constitutional, to persons who them- 
selves are not made responsible to the legis- 
lature ? No procedure could, in my judg- 
ment, be prescribed that would more com- 
pletely secure the negation [of responsibility 
than this. 

VI 

The allocation of the remaining functions 
of government to the Ministers — the junior 
partners in the Donoughmore dyarchy— does 
Bot call for any comment. I have already 
rioted that in administering the department 
over which they are supposed to preside 


they will have to reckon with the Executive 
Committees, and not "^ merely with the legis- 
latnre, as is the case in Britain and the 
British Dominions. That is, however, only 
one of the entanglements that have been 
specially created by the Commission for their 
benefit. 

Each Minister is, for instance, to be ** pro- 
vided with a permanent official Secretary 
who would be a member of the Ceylon 
Civil Service” or at any rate of one or 
another of the superior Services. The grade 
in which that permanent official is serving 
is to be such that he will not be able to 
assume ‘*a position of official superiority” 
when dealing with the beads of depajiments — 
his fellow permanent officials. He is, how- 
ever, to act as “intermediary between the 
Chairman and, the heads of departments as 
the latter did not consider a case for direct 
personal touch.” The “latter*” of course* 
refers to the permanent officials occupying 
the position of heads of departments. The 
poor Minister evidently is not to have even 
as much initiative as they. He, it appears, 
is to be in the grip of the Secretary. 

It has already been noted that none of 
the Ministers is to be competent to make 
appointments or even transfers in any of the 
departments be is supposed to administer. That 
power has been reserved to the permanent 
official who is to be known as the Chief 
Secretary and is to belong to their own caste 
and, at any rate in case of most high 
officials* also to their own race. 

It needs* however* to be added that none 
of the high officials is to be under the con- 
trol of the Minister placed at the head of the 
department in which they serve in the 
sense that public servants in Britain and 
the British Dominions are under the control 
of their political chiefs. In those countries 
the legislators, as a body, hold in the hollow 
of their hand all permanent officials, be they 
great or small* drawing large emoluments or 
in receipt of mere pittances. 

The Dononghmore Commission actually 
recommend the abridgement of the control 
which the existing legislature in Ceylon 
possesses and exercises over officials in pre- 
oisely the same manner, i.e., through the 
power of the purse. They propose that its 
successor, the State Counoil, shall have only 
the right of “cowwenf and criticism'' in 
respect of “all matters affecting the pay 
and allowances, pensions, prospects and 
conditions of service of public officers.” 
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(The italics are mine). The scale for 
emolnmeots and conditions of service are 
to be laid down by Whitehall with the 
i^istance of an “independent’’ Commission 
(independent, no doubt, because it is to be 
appointed from Britain and will consist, 
largely, if not exclusively, of Britons). And 
the decision of Whitehall in all service 
matters is to be final and binding upon the 
Ceylonese who will have to post the bill. 

The Donoughmoie Commission seek to 
give the impression that there is nothing 
in these proposals that is out of the way. 
The talk about “independence’' and “fairness” 
would come better from them if positions 
carrying large salaries in Ceylon were not 
the monopoly of their people and they did 
not show anxiety to reserve a very consi- 
derable percentage of such posts for their 
own people for a long time to come. They 
moreover, suggest increase in the emoluments, 
partly on the^^ plea that their countrymen 
are exiles “from the temperate climate 
which is their birthright” and partly because 
they must preserve “a standard of living 
and hospitality in keeping with their own 
traditions and those of a Service which for 
over 125 years has represented a great 
Imperial Power.” So solicitous were they 
for the welfare of their countrymen serving 
in Ceylon (or is it ruling Ceylon ?) that 
they did not forget to ask “whether some 
arrangement could not be made by Govern- 
ment for the storing of furniture of officers 
proceeding on leave of absence from the 
Island.” The Commissioners wish, on the 
other hand, to enforce a “Ceylonese standard 
upon all Ceylonese serving in their own 
country, in tropical conditions, their birth- 
right” The economy thus effected would go 
some way in meeting the increased expendi- 
ture upon the British officials. 

I must point out that the benefits that 
the Donougbmoro Commission wish to confer 
are not to be limited to the permanent 
officials already in the employ of the Ceylon 
Government, but are to be extended to all 
those “who may in future be recruited for 
posts under the Ceylon Government the 
filling of which is subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies” 
and all important posts I note, are to be 
reserved for the signification of his approval. 

The Commissioners cap these proposals 
with another series of recommendations 
which would give an “unqualified” right to 
enable any official (including even the 


Ceylonese) recruited before the publication 
of their report to retire from the Service 
and demand “proportionate pension with 
compensation for loss of career.” That 
option is to be “continuous” and not to last 
only “for a specified period.” 

In the space at my disposal I have not 
been able to deal at as great length as I 
should have liked with the “safeguards” 
proposed by the Earl of Donougfimure and 
his colleagues. I hope however that I have, 
indicated their drift sufficiently to enable 
the reader to realise that the high officials 
who will serve under the Ceylonese Ministers, 
will be their “subordinates,” in meie name, 
and their masters in reality. 

VII 

The Ministers, even in their relations 
with their Executive Committees, are to be 
under the oversight of the permanent 
officials. The “Civir’—or the “Public” — 
Servant who is to act as the Secretary is 
to be present. So will be the head of the 
department concerned in the proposals 
under discussion. They will, of course, be 
there to assist the Minister. The bead of 
the department, though at liberty to join 
in the discussion, is not to have any vote, 
and I dare say the Secretary will be in a 
similar position. The senior partner of the 
Donoughmore dyarchy—the permanent 
official occupying the position of Chief 
Secretary — is to “have the right to attend” 
any such meeting “either personally or by 
deputy” and may speak but cannot vote. 

I persume the remaining two senior partners 
of the dyarchy — the Treasurer and the 
Attorney-General — may be invited to be 
present, if necessary. They will, in any 
case, have their fingers in the pie, for hard- 
ly any important governmental matter can 
be divorced from financial or legal 
considerations, 

The Commissioners take particnlar pains 
to emphasize, that the Governor is to be 
appraised of what happens in the administra- 
tion. The Agenda of Executive Committee 
meetings will be placed simultaneously 
before him aud the members. The substance 
of discussions relating to important matters 
is to be oommnnioated to him. 

Then there is to be a Board of ‘‘Ministers. ’ 

I have placed the word Minister in inverted 
commas because it is used in the Donough- 
more Commission sense and not in the ordi- 
nany oonstitntional connotation. 
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That ** Board is to consist of the three 
“OflBcers of State” and the seven "Ministers.” 
The Chief Secretary is to be its ex-officio 
Chairman. The position of Yice-Chairman 
is to be reserved, for the Minister who may 
be elected to that office. The Secretary is 
to be a member of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
This Board is to "last the lifetime of the 
Conncil which wonld be four years,” though 
the elected element would change from time 
to time, as individual Ministers incurred the 
displeasure of the Council and had to retire. 

To this Board is assigned the function 
of settling "tha order of business for the 
Council, both in Executive and in Legisla- 
tive Session ; and” the determining of “the 
procedure by which matters which concerned 
more than one Standing Committee could 
most be conveniently arranged.” The Com- 
missioners speak of these functions as 
“routine matters,” though the settling of 
the order of executive and legislative busi- 
ness is considered in their own country to 
have an important bearing upon both 
administration and legislation. 

The concurrence of this Board mast be 
obtained by the Officers of State and Minis- 
ters before they, or any one of them, can 
initiate a money-bill or any proposal creating, 
in any manner, **a charge upon the public 
revenue.” No other Member of the legis- 
lature than these Decemviri is to have 
such a right I apprehend that this proposal 
is meant to stop the existing practice 
which has enabled unofficials to get a number 
of Bills involving considerable expenditure 
passed by the present Council 

The Board is to be the complete arbiter 
of the annual Budget and estimates as also 
suplementary estimates as they are intro- 
duced into the State Council. The respon- 
sibility is to be “collective.” 

The term within inverted commas has 
certainly been used loosely. How can there 
by any collective responsibility in a body 
which is presided over by an “irresponsible” 
parmanent official and has two other equally or 
"irresponsible” permanent officials as members, 
all three superimposed upon the State 
Council which cannot touch a penny of 
their pay, much less remove them from 
office ? In this circumstance ^‘collective 
reaponsibility” can only mean that the 
rejection of the Budget would make the 
Councils’ axe fall upon the necks of the 
elected Minister, as the Commissioners 
themselves say on another page. 


The Budget will be unitary in name, 
but dyarchioal in character. The salaries, 
allowances of various ddscriptions, penslous 
and gratuities of Public Servants constitute 
by far the heaviest item of expenditure. 
That item, as I have shown. wiU, if the 
Donoughmore recommendations are adopted, 
be open merely to “comment and criticism” 
of the State Council, but in reality will be 
unvoteable. Much the same can be said 
of the estimates relating to External Affairs 
and Military, Naval and Aerial Defence ; 
and possibly of the other services such as 
finance, audit and justice, reserved for 
administration by permanent officials instead 
of by elected Ministers. 

Apart from the very wide powers that the 
Governor will have, as will be pointed out 
later, he is specifically made competent 
to meet the situation that might arise 
through obstreperousuess ou the part of a 
Minister or his Executive Council “Should 
any Elxecutive Committee,” propose the 
Commissioners, “omit to present its estimates 
within a reasonable time the Treasurer should 
report the omission to the Governor, who 
would be empowered to make up, with such 
assistance as he might require from the Board 
of Ministers and the beads of the departments 
concerned, what would be known as ‘certified 
Estimate.’ ” 

vni 

'Fhe Donoughmore Commission propose 
to confer formidable powers upon the 
Governor. He will be supreme in legislative 
matters ; will hold the whip-hand over the 
State Council in both its legislative aud 
executive capacities ; and will cousUtute 
io oertaiu circumstauces, a second chamber 
comprised solely of himself, whose fiats 
will have the force of law, completely over- 
riding, if in his estimation need be, the will 
of the Council 

The Donoughmore Commissiou reoommeud 
that the Governor shall remain the Oommand- 
er-in-Chiei They propose that he be given 
the “power to declare,” at his own initiative, 
“a state of emergency and after such declara- 
tion to take over the control of the police 
and of any other department or service 
which he may consider it in the public 
interest to direct” He is to be, in fact 
given complete initiative to ‘^take executive 
action, in default of the co-operation of 
the Counoit in matters of paramount import- 
ance to the public interest.” What these 
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“matters of paramount importance” are have 
been left undefined— if, indeed, a definition 
is possible — and the Oovemor will have an 
ezoeedingly wide latitude in oonseqnence. 

As already stated, the Commissioners 
propose that the Oovemor be “given the 
power to appoint the Chairman of Ezeontive 
Committees” — i.e., the Ministers. He is also 
to be given the right of making appointments 
to the public Service, to be exercised, if I 
have read the recommendations aright, 
through the Chief Secretary— a permanent 
official enjoying the Status of Minister (in 
fact. Prime Minister) without owing any 
responsibility to the Legislature. The “pre- 
rogative of mercy” is “to be vested in him 
alone.” 

The Governor is to be furnished with 
“copies of all agenda and minutes of every 
Executive Committee and of the Board of 
Ministers.” He is also to be given “copies 
of all documents supplied to the (State) 
Council, including the Orders of the Day and 
the official record of the proceedings.” 

Tlie Commissioners declare that t^e 
desire to enable the Governor to keep in 
touch with what is going on actuates them 
in making these recommendations. I note, 
however, that they propose that the Executive 
is not to “be competent— to take action on 
any items approved by the” State Council, 
either in its legislative or executive capacity 
“until the Governor’s ratification has been 
received.” They go so far as to ask that “he 
should have power to approve, refuse ap- 
proval. reserve approval pending submission 
to the Secretary of State (for the ColoniesX 
refer back to the Council for further consider- 
ation. or certify any particular item” of 
executive action “as involving an important 
question of principle and so requiring the 
support of two-thirds of the members of the 
Council.” 

The submission of papers concerning 
executive as also legislative matters to the 
Governor is therefore, not meant merely to 
enable him to pass away time or to take 
a purely academic interest in the proceed- 
ings. He is. indeed, to make it possible to 
delay action, have it modified or entirely 
stopped and, if the Council takes offence 
and refuses co-operation, he, as aforemen- 
tioned, will have power to act quite indepen- 
dently of it 

In legislative matters, too, the powers 
of the Governor are to be increased, if the 
Donoughmore Commission’s recommendations 


are to be adopted. He will nof only be 
competent to reserve assent to a Bill passed 
by the legislature “pending signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure,” but will be able to : 
Refer it , 

''back to the Council for farther consideratioii 
with or without su^ested amendments. 

“Certify a Bill coming within the Article of 
the Order in Counoil which demands , its passage 
by a two-thirds’ majority, » 

“attach to his assent a condition withholding 
the ordinance from operation for a period not 
exceeding six months.” or 
“refuse assent.” 

The Governor is to be able to ezercise 
all these powers * at his unfettered discre- 
tion” subject to being overruled from 
Whitehall. 

Just as in respect of executive matters 
the Governor is to be given full scope for 
action independent of the legislative and 
executive machinery of every description, 
so in legislative matters he is to be able 
to act for himself. In case he “is of opinion 
that the passing of any Bill or any clause 
of it, or of any amendment to any such 
Bill, or of any resolution, or vote, is of 
paramount importance,” he is to have the 
absolute “power to enact legislation” at his 
own discretion, and no “voting on” such a 
measure or measures shall “be required,” 

The Donoughmore Commission neverthe 
less wishes the world to believe that they 
are assigning to the Governor functions 
merely of a “negative rather than positive, 
supervisory rather than executive” character. 
The worst of granting such formidable 
powers is that they have a tendency to 
overawe the Executive and the Legislature 
and to make them subservient. 

IX 

The Donoughmore Commission recommend 
the abridgement, of the powers of the Legis- 
lature in respects other than those already 
named. It is, for instance, to be inoom 
potent to legislate on the following matters* 
except with the prior consent of the Gover- 
nor or at his request : , 

“Any Bill whereby the rights or privileges of 
public servants may be prejudiced. 

“Any Bill whereby the financial stability of the 
Island may be prejudiced. 

“Any Bill relating to questions of defence or 
public security, or any matter affecting naval 
military or air forces or volunteer corps or the 
control of aerial navigation or aircraft 

“Any Bill relating to or affecting trade outside 
the Island or docks, harbonrs, shipping, or any 
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lands, bniltings, or other matters of naval, military 
or aei^ interest or of Imperial conoern. 

“Any Bill relating to or affecting the administra' 
tion of justice in the Island.’' 

If these recommendations are adopted, 
the field of legislation will be very much 
restricted ; and the legislatnre will really lie 
in the hollow of the Governor’s ( and 
Treasurer’s) hands. 

It is to be remembered that the Colonial 
Office is to retain the right of disallowing 
“any law assented to by the Governor.” 
There is to be the Whitehall veto over the 
Queen’s House (the Governor's residence in 
Colombo) veto. ' 

It is to bfj farther noted that the British 
Parliament will continue to have concurrent 
as well as over-riding authoiity. 

X 

The report is so smoothly worded that 
few Ceylonese have had the intelligence to 
grasp its implications. With two or three, 
exceptions, even those few have not stated 
tlieir views with force, much less urged 
upon their countrymen to beware of it. 

Many among the Ceylonese, on the 
contrary, have been unable to resist the 
flattery that the Commissioners have bestow- 
ed upon them. That is particularly true of 
the younger inexperienced politicians. 

In matters other than that of tlattering 
Ceylonese vanity the Earl of Donoughmore 
and his colleagues have shown a wonderful 
grasp. They have, for instance, attached a 
salary of Rs. 27,000 per annum to each 
Ministry. For a people who have been given 


only three Executive Counoillorships of the 
second ciass-^i. a, the tight to sit in the 
Executive Oouneil without any Depftrtmental 
responsibility or executive fanotions— they 
have designed a system which would enable 
seventy-seven legislators to feel that they 
are Executive Councillors. By doubl- 
ing the strength of the legislature they have 
enlisted the support of many aspirants. 
Their recommendation in favour of the 
extension^ of the franchise to all adult males 
and women over thirty, with certain residen- 
tial qnalifications, have won them snppor 
from both sexes, on a far greater scale. 

The Ceylon National Congress has not 
been ignored. The proposal to get rid of 
the electoral machinery for filling seats 
reserved to certain minority communities 
has been advertised as the abolition of 
‘^communal representation,” and the Con- 
gressmen have accepted that profession at 
its face valne. 

For these and other reasons of a similar 
nature the report has been swallowed. It 
is true that certain Ceylonese political 
associations have accepted it subject to specific 
reservations: but the British are canny and 
have DO doubt taken a correct measure of the 
Ceylonese at whose instance those “reservations” 
were made. It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted that if any modifications are made 
they will certainly not be in the direction 
of liberalizing the report, but to make it even 
more acceptable to the British official, 
financial, industrial and planting interests 
in Ceylon and their supporters and principals 
in Britain. 


THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYUKTA DEYI 


'(5) 

I N childhood, we are great friends with 
nature and mother earth. We respond 
easily to every call of theirs. Joy and 
sorrow flash across our lives, like lightning, 
leaviog no trace behind. As we grow older, 
become strangers to our old friends. 
But j )y and Borrow would no longer come 
go, and leave no trace behind. They leave 

52~6 


glorious pictures or deep soars, which we 
carry to our last days. 

So Mukti soon became accustomed to 
her banishment. She made friends with the 
small people ronnd her, and accepted this 
hoarding house as her home. This became 
her world, and Aparna, Krishnadasi, Sushie-didi 
and Bimala peopled it Her father and 
grand-mother could seldom enter into it 
Even the Oriya gardener, her slave of past 
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days could not appear there, with his basket 
of red flowers. Now Krishnadasi had become 
the object of her envy, in the place of 
Bela. Krishnadasi did not possess beautiful 
red ribbons and smart frocks, like Bella, 
but what a wonderful voice she had! Miss 
Nag used to laud her up to the skies. 
“Mukti can sing too,” she would say, “but 
she is no match for Krishnadasi.” Mukti 
wished Krishnadasi would leave the school. 
Then Mukti would be sure to get the przie 
for singing. But that girl was much fairer 
than Mukti. Did not Sushie-didi say so only 
the other day ? It was very hard for Mukti. 
She could not bear Sushie to praise anyone 
besides herself. She wished she could keep 
Sushie to herself. When the bell rang for 
tiffin, the big college girls would take 
Snshie*didi by the hand, and walk about 
with her and laugh. They would 
whisper in her ear, and Sushie’s beautiful 
face would become quite pink. She would 
laugh and slap those girls. But those girls 
would not get angry and go away. They 
stayed and talked on. Sushie-didi looked 
very beautiful and happy, at these times. 
Mukti liked to gaze at her face then. But 
when Mukti talked to her, she did not become 
pink, neither did she laugh like that. So 
Mukti hated those big college girls. Sushie- 
didi would never cast a glance at Mukti, 
when she met those girls. One day she 
rushed in amongst them, and clasped one of 
Suehie-didi’s hands and tried to say some- 
thing. But those big girls began to laugh, 
as if Mukti had no rights to Sushie. From 
that day, Mukti did not go near them. But 
even when these creatures had left, in those 
big buses, Mukti could not feel easy. Sushie- 
didi would then begin to praise Krisbnadasi’s 
beauty. Had not Mukti a rtgtft to 
feel angry then ? She was so mad with 
Sushie, that she did not go near her the 
whole evening. Molina had praised Mukti’s 
hair, so she stayed with her. 

Just as in her old home, grandma teased 
her to drink her milk and brush her hair, 
so did Molina here. As the last bell rang 
at school, Molina would take away Mukti, 
wash her face, and brush and tie up her 
hair in a pigtail. Mukti did not like this. 
Still Molina was better than grand-mother. 
She did not tie up her hair in a tight knot 
as grandma did, she did it nicely and put 
in a big bow of ribbon. 

One thing was very strange here. There 
were no fathers or mothers here, only 


Mashimas (aunts) and Didis (elder sisters). 
Even the very big girls did not put 
vermilion marks on their foreheads, veil 
their faces or sit quiet with grave faces. 
They laughed, read from picture books aod 
enjoyed lozenges and toffees. But when Mukti 
lived at home, she had visited many houses 
and found all the big girls busy cutting up 
vegetables or rebuking little children. They 
talked very gravely. None of them had 
picture books, they possessed large bunches 
of keys, big boxes and babies. 

But Mukti now knew the reason why. 
Those were homes, and this was a boarding 
house. The Didis (elder sisters^ lived in 
boarding houses and read books. Mukti 
was a fool when she came here, so she 
got puzzled. But now she understood all. 
When she grew big, she too would read in 
the college from big red books. She would 
not have to stand up and say her lessons 
to Miss Nag then. Men teachers, with 
English dresses on, would teach her, and 
she would have only to listen and write 
a bit now and then in her notebooks. She 
would get many hours off, every day. But 
she would not read at night as Sushie 
and Molina did now, sitting round a 
huge round table. Mukti w’ould skip over 
a big rope to her heart’s content, bathe as 
long as she liked and eat plenty of sour 
pickles, behind the back of Miss Ivag, 

Mukti’s days passed on thus, day dreanr 
ing. She would seldom remember her father 
or her grandmother during the school hour^. 
But when the last bell had gone, and the 
big buses rolled out of the stables and came 
and stood in front of the stairs, and Bimala, 
Aparna and the other little girls rushed to 
get into them with their books and slates, 
then Mukti would begin to get home-sick. 
She wanted to get into one of those buses 
and drive home to her grandmother. But 
these big carriages never went the way to 
her home. Besides Sushie-didi had told her 
that little girls from the boarding house could 
not go home every day. If they went they got 
terrible punishment, ^tili Mukti would have 
gone, if the coacbmau Pitambar bad taken 
her. But the man always refused, saying. 

little Miss, I cannot drive all that way 
My horses would get dead tired. Then who 
would pull this heavy bus tomorrow ? The | 
Big Mem Sahib will scold me very much ” 
Mukti could have torn her hair and bowl 
ed with rage, at those times. If Molina 
happened to come for her then, she wanted 
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to beat her. But this was a boarding house ! 
So the poor little girl had to swallow her 
anger, as well as she could. She bad to 
follow Molina, descend those ugly iron stairs 
and enter the dressing room. But if anyone 
?nentioned her home then, she could restrain 
her tears no longer. Out they would come 
in a flood. Then Sushie would rush to her, 
take her up in her arms, kiss her, and make 
her laugh some how, Mukti would forget 
all her sorrows at the touch of Sushie’s 
beautiful face on her own. 

At night, the Christian maid-servant, who 
dressed in chemise and saree like a gentle- 
woman, would ring the bell loudly. Then 
she would bring up bowls of milk on a tray 
into the bed>room, where the girls slept on 
iron bedsteads. Mukti would sit up on the bed, 
with her small legs dangling in the air and 
remember her grandmother and their huge 
bedstead with regret. Her grand-mother 
would carry her in her arms from the kitchen 
where Mukti used to have her supper, and 
put her to bed. Then after finishing all her 
duties, she would come and sleep by Mukti^s 
side, clasping her lovingly in her arms. 
Sometimes her father would come home 
early, and sit down to have his supper by 
Mnkti’s side. Mukti would lean against him 
and thus fall asleep. But if she fell asleep 
liere, at the supper table, the other girls 
laughed and poked her. She had to walk 
np to the bedroom and sleep alone on the 
iron bedstead. If Miss Dutt had not been 
so angry at two girls sleeping on the same 
l)ed, Mukti would have taken her little pillow 
and gone to sleep with Sushie every night. 
She had done so once, but Miss Dutt came 
and scolded Sushie-didi in a loud voice and 
with very angry red eyes. She felt terribly 
nervous while sleeping alone, she wanted to 
cry. She would wake up in the middle of 
tho night and tremble with fear, to find all 
sleeping and the street lamp shinirg tbrongh 
the windows and casting fearful shadows on 
the walls. She felt terribly frightened to 
remain awake alone, but that very fear kept 
her awake, even if she covered herself np 
completely and put her head under her pillow. 
Her fear reached its climax, if the wicked 
men of the street shouted, **Bala Hari, Hari 
bol" in their harsh voices. Little Mukti 
'vould grow cold with fear, her tongue would 
cleave to the roof of her mouth and she 
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would feel paralysed. One night, she rolled 
down from the bed, somehow. She must 
have fallen asleep then, because she seemed 
to wake up after a while, and found Sushie, 
Molina, and the other big girls patting water 
on her hair, and fanning her. Then for a 
few days, she slept in the house-keeper's 
room, but in a separate bed. But now she 
had come back to the big bedroom. She 
had not fallen down from the bed again. If 
the people in the street shouted, the other 
girls screamed and clasped one another in 
fear, but Mukti did not move. She would 
lie, stiff and cold with fear in her own 
bed. 

Then the morning bell would ring very 
loudly, and Mukti would open het eyes to 
find the other girls leaving their beds, 
with tousled hair and sleepy faces. Tliey 
would thrust their feet inside embroidered 
Japanese slippers or Burmese sandals and 
go out to wash their faces. Mukti would 
be astonished to find Sushie and a few other 
big girls walking about on the big verandah, 
even so early. She never could know 
when they got up. She would feel ashamed 
of sleeping late, and would sit up hastily on 
her bed. Then Molina would come and kiss 
her on her sleepladen eyes, and take her 
away to wash her face. If she would sleep 
really late, Molina would come and gently 
rouse her up, passing wet fingers over her 
eyes. '*Get up Mukti,” she would whisper in 
her ear, *‘or Miss Dutt will scold you.” 

One day she would not get up at Molina's 
words. Miss Dutt really came then and 
shook her so roughly that even her bones 
began to ache She remembered with 
regret the privileges of living in one's own 
home. There she used to sleep, all she 
desired and nobody shook her. Only 
grandma had sprinkled water on her eyes 
once or twice. Miss Dutt was not satisfied 
with shaking her, but she scolded Molina 
too, “Don’t spoil the child like this,” she 
said, “I did not put her under your charge for 
that.” Then she said something in English, 
which Mukti could not understand. Molina’s 
face became red, and she took away Mukti 
at once to the bath room. 

But during the daytime Mukti was 
too busy learning her lessons, playing, 
singing or talking to her friends to remember 
her grievances. She would remember her 
grandma in times of sorrow, but would 
forget her with the passing off of her melan- 
choly. But on a certain day during tho 
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week, she coaid think of nothiog else except 
the garden and the house at Bhowanipore. 
On Friday, as soon as she got up, she 
would run down to the dressing roono. 
She would take out a large towel from the 
big wardrobe and would take this with a 
big safety-pin to Molina. “Please Molina-di,” 
she would begin coaxingly, “pack up my 
clothes. I shall go home today,” 

Molina would laugh and push her away, 
saying, “Go away madcap, are you starting 
this very minute ? Wait till the evening and 
I shall make everything ready for you.” 

But Mokti stuck to her, till she had to 
give way. She would make a bundle with some 
of Mnkti’s clothes and fasten it up inside 
the towel, with the safety-pin and give it to 
her, saying, “Now run away with your 
bundle.” Mukti would go about the whole 
day, with the bundle clasped in her arms. 
She would rehearse to herself all the stories, 
she would tell father and grandma, again 
and again. She would carry the bundle 
with her books to the class. Miss Nag 
scolded her for this, but Mukti never 
reformed. She did not like to go back to 
the hostel for it, before running to the 
bus which would carry her home. 

( 6 ) 

Mokshada Devi found it very hard to 
pass her days, now that Mukti had gone off 
to the boarding house. The large house 
seemed like a desert. There was no sign 
of man or child anywhere. How could a 
woman live in such a place ? She bad 
begun to pester her son anew to take unto 
himself a second wife. The wee bit of a 
girl had made the place homelike, but she 
too had been sent away to the school, for 
becoming a Memsabib. The house seemed 
like a haunted one now, so silent and deserted 
it had become. A mother could not tolerate 
such a state of affairs. Her son was young, 
why should not he marry again ? He had 
no son, to inherit the estate or to carry on 
the family name. He ought to consider 
these points and to marry again. 

But her son would not listen to her. 
So Mokshada bad to fall back upon her old 
threat of going away to the country-house. 
She managed to while away the time making 
jams, fruit preserves and pickles for her 
grand-daughter. Mukti was very fond of 
t bese things. Shiveswar hated these things 
like poison. But though he spent a fortune 


in bisouit, chocolates and lozenge^, Mukti 
would cast greedy eyes at her grandmother's 
store of unwholesome delicacies. Though 
she was of her father's opinion, in all 
matters relating to dress, she sided with 
the old lady, when eating was concerned. 

Her grandmother was busy the whole 
week, preparing for her home-coming 
in the week end. She looked « forward 
to these two days with the eagerness of 
a young woman expecting her beloved. 
Mukti liked to put on sarees, like 
grown up girls, with a train trailing 
behind. So Mokshada Debi would call cloth 
vendors and buy all kinds of coloured sarees 
for Mukti. The barber's wife would receive 
strict orders from the old lady* to come 
punctually on Saturday, in order to paint 
Mukti’s small feet with lac. She was under 
the impression, that Mukti did hot get food 
enough at the hostel. So she would make 
fresh butter for her and keep it safe. 

For five days these preparations went on. 
On the sixth day, Mukti was given a right 
royal reception. 

Shiveswar, too, found time banging heavy on 
his bands. There was nobody now to run out to 
welcome him home, when he returned tired 
with the days’ work. Nobody insisted on 
eating from the same plate, or drove him 
mad to take her out for a drive. All her 
toys, her tricycle, her swing were thrust in u 
corner and presented a forlorn sight to the 
eye. They too seemed to await her magic 
touch to wake into joyous life. Nobody 
ran to put pan in his mouth now after be 
had finished dinner. 

He had wished to bring up his little 
daughter himself and to train her in the way 
he thought best. But fate intervened, and 
he bad to send her away to school. She 
only came to him for the week end, so there 
was no time to teach her, the two days 
being completely taken up by petting and 
spoiling. But the time hung heavy on bis 
hands. His mother was the only other person 
in the house besides himself, but it was 
rather difficult to talk to her. She had only 
one topic of conversation, viz., a second 
marriage for Shiveswar. “I plead and plead, 
she would wail, “but you never listen to me. 
Won't you bring home a bride?” 

But Shiveswar was adamant on this 
point. And Mukti was at school and likely 
to remain there for a good many years. So 
be must think of some other way fot 
passing his time. 
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He began to think over various schemes, 
when one day his mother said : '"Do you 
know, Bishn bad arranged a match for his 
daughter, with that boy of Bishnu’s, I told 
you about The girl is only a year older 

than our Mukti. ' You became quite wild, 

when 1 told you to secure him for your 
daughter. What do you think of it now ? 

Yon will have to give your daughter 

in marriage, sooner or later, now, would not 
you?" 

Sbiveswar was probably thinking of 
something else, so he replied absent-mindedly. 
“Yes, yes, I shall settle about it soon.” 

Bis mother could hardly believe her ears. 
“With whom?” She asked eagerly. 

"Oh, I shall tell you, when I have made 
up my mind,” he replied, 

Mokshada had to be content with this, 
and went off to the kitchen. 

Shiveswar entered his office-room and 
called his bearer. The man answered and 
entered, with great alacrity. 

"Did not you ask leave, for going home ?” 
Shiveswar asked. "Well, you may go.” 

The servant was astounded. He had never 
expected such generosity. He had mention- 
f d the matter, about a month ago, but Shives- 
war had not deigned to answer then. 

He replied with folded hands, "Yes sir, I 
hall go soon, I may even go to-morrow.” 

"All right.” Shiveswar answered. Then 
ns the man was about to go out, "What caste 
nro the people of your village”? he asked. 

"There are many castes, Sir,” the bearer 
replied. "Most of them are untouchables 
like ourselves, There are two or three good 
castes also.” 

Shiveswar remained deep in thought, with 
n deep frown puckering his forehead. 

After a while, he spoke again. "When you 
come back,” he said, "bring an orphan boy 
from your village. I suppose there are many ? 
Choose some one who knows how to read 
and write.” 

"So the master is thinking of adopting 
a boy,” thought the bearer. **All right, Sir,” 
ho said and went away. 

A few days passed off. Then as one fine 
morning Mokshada Devi was ordering the 
enrdeuer to pick some green mangoes for 
her which she wanted for a favourite dish 
of Mukti's and the gardener was trying to 
^ himself, the maid-servant, Nitya, came 
lunning up to her mistress. "Please Ma, 
corne and look,” she shouted, “a tine looking 
is coming with master’s bearer.” 


The old lady was busy preparing for the 
weekly reception of Mukti; so she rt plied 
hotly, "Let him come. Do you want a band 
playing for him? He does not need to be 
received like a son-in-law.” The maid went 
away rather embarassed. After a few minutes, 
the bearer appeared, accompanied by a small 
boy of fresh complexion and fine features. 
He looked countrified and shy in his manners. 
Mokshada barely cast him a look. She haS 
no time to waste on servants’ relatives just 
at present, as she was expecting Mnkti every 
minute and had not yet prepared a green 
cocoannt for her. 

Mukti rushed in, within a few minutes. 
As she passed by her father’s office room 
like a sm^l hurricane, she saw a boy, slightly 
older than herself, sitting inside, to whom 
her father was talking. The boy wore ugly 
clothes and strange amulets. 

Mukti was surprised, but she did not 
stop. "Grandma, I have come,” she shouted 
and ran inside 

( 7 ) 

Gopal was a child from the bearer's native 
village. He lost both his parents when quite 
young and was taken away by a kind-hearted 
gentleman, who used to know his father. 
But his wife Mohini took an instant dislike 
to the boy. He seemed quite out of place 
in her well-arranged home. She was living 
very happily, with her two small children 
and her husband, when that great fool 
went and wasted a lot of money over 
some dying friend. Not content with 
that, ho brought over to his home thi'i 
snivelling wretch of a boy. Though her own 
husband was entirely responsible for this 
arrangement, Mohini made the unfortunate 
boy the scapegoat, and vented her anger on 
his devoted head, to her entire satisfaction. 

Gopal felt himself an utter stranger in 
this household. He was not accepted as one 
of the family, neither was he treated as a 
guest. He became a parasite without root 
in any soil. His heart remained starved. 
Mohini kept her own children scrupulously 
apart from liim and never came down from 
her heights herself to the level of the poor 
boy. The master of the house had probably 
forgotten all about the poor boy, for be 
never took any notice of him. Besides that 
he was seldom at home, business keeping 
him in Calcutta for the greater part of the 
year. 

The house of widowed Kamini w^as the 
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only spot on earth where this homeless 
creature felt at home. She was also the 
only person who talked kindly to him. But 
her bouse was not easily accessible, because 
Mohini did not like Kamini. Kamini sold 
fried rice facing from door to door, for her 
livelihood ; so she could never be treated as 
an equal by her. And so no inmate of her 
house, though be be nothing but a recipient 
of oharity, could get so familiar with her. 
The family prestige had to be maintained. 

So four or five years passed off. There 
was no change in Gopal’s condition. His 
only solace was Kamini’s love, his only 
occupation was reading. Mohini had grown 
no kinder. Gopal always stood much better 
in the class than her own son Subodh. This 
had not served to endear Gopal to her. 

Suddenly the face of the world changed 
for him. Bepin Babu died of a few days’ 
illness. Mohini’s relatives appeared in a 
horde, and within a few hours, everything 
became ready for starting. Nothing was 
settled about Gopal, because they were in 
a hurry, the only decision being that he was 
not to be taken with them. Mohini told him 
that she would arrange about him within a 
few days and so left, leaving him for a few 
days in Kamini’s house. 

But though weeks passed, there was no 
sign from Mohini. Kamini’s love was superior 
to the power of her purse, so she had no other 
option than to apply to Mohini by post. She 
got a reply, soon enough, but it was far from 
satisfactory. Mohini’s brother had replied 
for her. He was in no way responsible, 
he said, for all the stupidities of his dead 
brother-in-law. It was enough that he was 
supporting his sister and her children. 
But he had no desire to open an orphanage 
at his house. 

So, as Kamini could not drive away the 
poor orphan, she bad to accept service as 
a cook in a neighbour’s house, in order to 
maintain him. But she could not pay bis 
school fees, so the boy had to give up 
his studies. The last day he went, the head- 
master told him that his name bad been 
removed from the school roll, on account 
of non-payment of fees. So the boy came 
back with fears in his eyes, carrying his 
torn books and broken slate. “Why do you 
come back so soon ?” asked Kamini. 

Gopal threw himself in her arras 
sobbing. “They won’t let me stay there,” 
he said, “J have not paid my fees.” 

Kamini did not know how to comfort 


him. She wiped her own eyes < and went 
away to her work. 

Id the afternoon she bad a bit of leisure. 
She did her own cooking at that time, 
before starting for her employer’s. As she 
was about to take down the pot of boiling 
rice from the oven, somebody at the front 
door, shouted, “Is my little mother in ?” 

“Oh dear, it is uncle,” cried Kamini, 
running to the door. Gopal stared 
with wide open eyes at the newcomer. 
Needless to say, it was Shiveswar’s bearer, 
our former acquaintance. He had a name, 
viz, Krishna, which was of no service to 
him, in his master’s house, because he bated 
anything connected with idolatory. 

Krishna came up to the earthen verandah 
and sat down. “I have just arrived,” he 
said. “It is a long while since I came 
home. My master is too strict, he would 
never give me leave. This time my luck 
was good, so I got leave for a few days. 
Who is this boy ?” 

Kamini related the whole history of 
Gopal. Krishna listened carefully and 
shook his head very wisely at the end. He 
said nothing however, but left, promising to 
come again. 

He came the very next morning. “Look 
here, my little mother,” he began as 
soon as he saw Kamini, “I want to have 
a few words with you. You are a poor 
widow, how could you bring up another’s 
child ? It is no easy job. So, what I 
say, is this. Give him to me and I shall 
take him to Calcutta, to my master’s house. 
He is a very rich man, there are many 
living on his charity. If the boy goes there, 
he will be well-provided for. He has even 
asked me to be on the look out for just 
such a boy.” 

Kamini was surprised at this whim of a 
great man. “Indeed ?” she asked, “has not 
he got children of his own ?” 

“Only a girl”, Krishna said, “and even 
she has been sent away to a Mem Sahib’s 
school. The large house seems like a desert 
now.” 

“Then take him away,” said Kamini, 
her eyes filling with tears at the very 
thought of parting fiom Gopal. “He 
had become like my own son, and my 
heart will break to part from him. But I 
won’t stand in bis way. He will have to 
starve to death before my very eyes, if he 
stays on here,” Gopal began to weep, when 
told of the arrangement. But he did not 
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object. lie knew he had no rights, any- 
^vhere or over anybody. He had no right 
even to be angry or to cry. He knew 
sorrow to be his birthright, and joy always 
came as a most unexpected miracle. 

So four or "five days after, one foggy 
night, he started in a bullock cart, in 
company with Krishna, for his new home. 
The doore of the houses he passed were 
mostly closed, there was no other light, 


save what the hurricane Jantern. tied under 
their cart, cast on the road. The wheels 
of the cart creaked and the village curs 
yelped. There was no other sound. 

Kriahoa sat and smoked bis hookah. 
Gopal’s head began to nod and, after a 
while, he fell asleep, putting his head on 
the bundle, Karnini had made for him. 
His cheeks still bore the stain of tears. 

{2o be eontinned ) 


KESTRIOTION OF THE A0KEA.GE OF JUFE-A STUDY 
OF THE CONGRESS POLICY* 

Bv B. N. GANGULI, m. a., 

Department of Economics and Politics, Dacca University 


pECENTLY the restriction of the acreage of jute 
tt was officially adopted as an item in the pro- 


gramme of the Bengal Provincial Congiess 
Committee. It became a slogan for the time being 
and a campaign was started in the jute-growing 
areas to bring about a restriction in the supply of 
jute for the season 1928-29. In view of the 
importance of this question it is desirable to take 
stock of the present sitpation in the jute market 
Irora a strictly economic point of view in order to 
clear up the issues and to present the problem 
in its proper perspective. 

Some of the fundamental facts of the situation 
will be clear to us if we examine the statements 
made by the two successive presidents of the Jute 
^lills Association about the position of the jute 
industry in 1925 and 1926. Reviewing the 
position of the jute mills in 1925 the President 
remarked that the high price of jute manufactures 
was due to the scarcity of the raw materijil ; jute 
yield, it was pointed out, has remained stationary 
at about 80 lacs of bales whereas the number of 
looms has gone up from 21,000 in 1905 to 50.000 
in 1925. Even on the basis of current consumption 
by Indian mills the average outturn required 
would be 100 lacs of bales which represent the 
maximum consuming capacity of the world in 
1913. Even then we neglect the extension of 
plant in other centres and we also suppose that 
the present consumption of 50,000 ^ looms in 4 
days is equal to that of 37,000 looms in 6 days in 
1913. From these facts it was inferred that the 
lowest deficit would be something like 20 lacs of 
bales so that it was easy to see that the high 
prices in 1925 were due to the shortage in me 
supply of raw jute. Tne President then went on 
to say ihrtt the short supply was due to the 


* A paper read before the Dacca University 
Economic Association. 


nervousness of the cultivators about the state of 
the rnarkeL But they should mark that there is 
a deficit of something like 20 lacs of bales 
that there is no chance of slackening of demand 
and low prices. 

Reviewing the position in 1926 the next presi- 
dent of the Association Mr. Sime of Andrew 
Yule and Co., had an altogether different story 
to narrate. He summed up the situation by 
saying that in 1926 in accordance with the short 
time agreement, 54 lacs of bales were consumed 
by the mills to produce 144 crores of yds. of 
Hessiau and 50 crores of sacking bags. If they 
were to work 81 hours, the maximum permitted 
by the Factory Act, they would produce 216 crores 
of yds. of He^isian and 77 crores of sacking hags 
and to produce this SI lacs of bales will be 
required. This will mean an increase of about 
50 p. c. in the production of manufactured goods 
and the amount of jute required and it will have 
an effect of swamping the market. The situation 
seems to have been transformed in the course 
of a single year. We find that the mills were 
working 54 hours a week under the shorttime 
agreement in order to restrict their output. 
There is no complaint about the scarcity of raw 
material this time. We can well imagine that 
the President of the Association for the previous 
year felt very uncomfortable in the face of the 
stubborn facts stated by Mr. Sime. What a pity ! 
His prophecy was falsifi^ so soon ! 

The plain economic fact is, that in 1925-26 
when the average price of jute was-Rs. 18-11 
per ind. and the jute yield was 91.1 i lacs of 
bales there was naturally a feeling that the 
high prices of manufactured goods were due to 
scarcity of the raw material. But in 1926-27 
there was a sharp fall in the prices of jute, 
Hessian and sacking. The total imports of jate 
into Calcutta were 12 IV 2 lacs 0 ! bales ; the stock 
in local mills on the 1st of July, 1927 was about 
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37 lacs of bales. This laruce carry-over was due 
to the fact that the local mills as well as the 
foreign spiDuers took advantage of the sharp fall 
of prices and purchased more than their require- 
ments. Under the circumstances there can be no 
question of a scarcity of raw material and it is 
easy to see that a supply of 81 lacs of bales 
which was considered too short in 1925 should be 
considered sufficient to swamp the markets of the 
world in 1926. 

Certain important facts emerge from this brief 
analysis of facts. Firstly, it is well to bear in 
mind that there is a combination of jute manu- 
facturers which seeks to make its influence felt 
on the markei for manufactures as well as on the 
market for raw material. This prevents cut-throat 
competition and increases the strength and effi- 
ciency of the mills by eliminating, to a certain 
extent, the wastes of competition. That the 
advantages of such a combination are real is 
evidenc^ed by the threat which Mr. Sime, the 
President of the Association, held out in course of 
his presidential address to those who are thinking 
of starting new mills in the face of the glut in 
the jute market. Mr. Sime said, “From the day 
any of these projected new mills start on the 
Hooghly the present agreement (to work short- 
time) will cease to operate.” 

Secondly, it must be clear that the world- 
demand for manufactured jute is an uncertain 
factor which must be taken seriously into account 
when we consider the price of raw jute and its 
supply. There can be no sacrosanct figure such 
as the pre-war average of lOd lacs of bales 
which will represent the world-demand for jute. 
The fact that a supply of 81 lacs of bales was 
considered as insufficient in 1925 and the fact 
that the same supply was considered sufficient 
to swamp the markets of the world in 1926 can 
be reconciled with each other only if we admit that 
the world-demand for jute products as reflected 
in the prices of Hessians and sacking is an 
element which has its influence upon the demand 
for raw jute and hence upon its supply. A further 
illustration of this simple economic tiuth is to be 
found in the fact that the price of raw jute has 
been higher in a year of increased production. 
The production in 1022 was 54 lakhs of bales as 
against 39 lakhs in 1921. Yet the prices of First 
Marks in the season 1922-23 were roughly Rs. 15 
higher than in 1921-22. In 1924-25 the total 
supply (including carry-over from the previous 
season) was 9,328,366 bales and the average 
price of First Marks in Dundee was £42-0-0d. 
In 1925 26 the total supply was 9,560, 419 bales ; 
but in spite of an increase the average price was 
£53-1s-9J. a similar illustration can be cited from 
the cotton trade. The production of Indian cotton 
dropped from 57 lakhs bales in 1919-20 to 36 
lakhs in 1920-21 and the index number of total 
world production fell from 80 to 77. Yet the 
price of Umara in the Liverpool Exchange sagged 
from 18d. to 8d. Moreover, the increasing 
consumption of jute for other than mere sacking 
purposes in recent times shows that the demand 
for jute has acquired a wider outlet and has 
become somewhat elastic. Before the war 10 p. c, 
of the Hessian imported into U. S. A. was devoted 
to purposes other than making bags ; but at the 
present time the percentage has gone up to 30 or 
35. Considering the fact that the two American 


continents together took 87 p. c. oP the Hessian 
exported from Calcutta in 1926 this recent cnange 
in the character of jute consumption must be 
taken seriously and it cannot be denied that an 
artificial restriction of supply will react upon the 
consumption of jute for other than sacking purposes 
without securing to us the full benefits of 
restriction. 

So far as the supply of raw jute is concerned 
it is important to remember that the price is 
dependent not only upon the actual imports of 
jute into Calcutta but also upon tHe carry-overs 
from the previous season in the shape of stocks 
in the mills and in the hands of speculative dealers. 
The yield of jute is liable to fluctuations of rain- 
fall ; moreover official estimates of yield are high- 
ly inaccurate and misleading. In 1921-22 the 
actual crop exceeded the fore-cast by 38.57 lacs 
of bales, in 1922-23 by 9.03 lacs of bales, in 
1023-24 by 9.34 lacs of bales and in 3924-25 by 
9 93 lac.s of bales. Hence it is that the supply of 
jute is highly amenable to speculative dealings so 
far as the carrying of stocks is concerned. It 
has been estimated that at the end of the season 
1927-28 the market will be burdened with a 
carry-over of about 50 lacs of bales which is bound 
to have a depressing effect upon the price of jute, 
and it is but proper that there should be some 
restriction in the output of jute to prevent a further 
fall of prices. But at the same time it is well 
to take note of the fact that speculative dealings 
have a predominant influence upon the price 
of jute. The low price of jute in 1926 was due 
more to speculative dealings than anything else. 
Early in 1927 it was reported that shippers and 
l)azaar operators had absorbed futures up to the 
end of December and that they were bound 
to manipulate for an advance in order to 
liquidate their holdings : and it is not unlikely 
that the heavy stocks outstanding are the 
result of speculative dealings. Moreover it is a 
significant tact that many of the speculative 
dealings, especially in the Loose Jute market, are 
no better than gambling transactions. In a 

memorial submittea to the Secretary of State for 
India the London Jute Association characterised 
the Bhitar Bazar of Calcutta as a gambling arena’ 
and a ‘menace to legitimate trade’. There is no 
representative organisation to oontiol the dealers; 
there is no system of written and stamped 
contracts, no legal right to offer and demand 
delivery, no minium amount of jute below which 
no transactions shall be allowed. Only the othei 
day 28 Marwaris and up-country men were 

arrested at the office of the North Bengal Jute 
Association in Cotton Street on a charge of gamb- 
ling. This sort of ille^^itimate speculation brings 
about an uneven distribution of supply and is a 
highly disturbing factor in the market. 

Bering these obvious economic truths in mind! 
let us try to understand the present situation. 
As pointed out just now, the organisation whicli 
the jute mills have set up seeks to make ihs 
influence felt upon the market for raw material 
as well as the market for manufactured jute. Ir 
is obvious that the mills stand to gain when the 
price of manufactured jute rises and that of rasv 
lute declines and they lose when it is otherwise. 
The year 1926 was a year of falling prices all 
round. The price of raw jute declined by 50 p. c. 
from Rs. 26 in January to Rs. 12 in December. 
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But the priori of Hessian too declined from Rs. 
20-12 as. in January to Rs. 14-12as., in December 
and the price of sacking declined from Rs. 70 in 
January to Rs. 49 in December. This situation 
]s reflected in the declining profits of the 
Jute Mills. The_ total profits of the mills 
were Rs. 2,78.35 646 during the second half 
of 1925 but during the first half of 1920 the 
profits wpre Rs 1,51,02,549 and during the second 
half of 1926 the profits were only Rs. 87 39.212. 
Throughout ^the year 1927 the supply of jute 
continued t6 pour in and the market for raw 
jiite showed a bearish tendency. Between July 
il)26 and December 1920 the highest price of 
white jute did not fall below Rs. 13-8a8.. and 
!1 actuated mostly in the neighbourhood of 
of Rs. 14-Oas. But during 1927 the highest 
price was Rs. lO- lsw., in January ; Rs. 14-8as, in 
i'ebruary ; Rs. lB-2a8. in March ; Rs, IB-Oas. 
in April; Rs. 12-12as. in May; and Rs. Il-r2as. 
in June. But although the price of jute was at a 
low figure the prices of Hessians and sacking were 
not only not depressed as in 1920 but were at 
a distinctly higher level. Whereas ' the price of 
Hessians in 1926 declined from Rs. 20-12a3 in 
January to Rs. 14-1 2as. in December, in 1927 
there was a rise from about Rs. 15 in January 
to about RS‘ 25 in December. Obviously this 
had the effect of increasing the output and 
profits of the jute mills. ^Exports of jute 
cloth from Calcutta were 57. 005. 407 yds. more 
in 1927 than what they were in 1920 ; 
whereas the exports of Jute bags were 18,180, 
(191 more in 1927 than what they were in 1020. 
The improvement in the position of Jute mills is 
• learly reflected in the rate of dividend offered. 
The Anglo-India Jute Mills Co. Ltd. declared the 
following rates of dividend at the successive 
periods which we are reviewing 50 p. c. in 
September 1925 ; 30 p. c. in March 1920 : 10 p. c. 
in Sept. 1920 ; 50 p, c. in March 1927 ; and 
>5 p. c. in March 1928. These facts give us an 
idea of the exact situation at the present moment. 
The market for raw jute is facing the bearish 
fact of a heavy carry-over and the middlemen 
apprehend that if the supply of jute in the 
season 1928-29 remains unrestricted the prices 
will be still further depressed ; so that on the 
one hand they will be unable to liquidate their 
holdings and, on the other, this situation will 
react very favourably upon the output and profits 
of the jute mills. In view of this contingency 
It is but natural that the programme of jute 
restriction initiated by the B.P.C.C, should be 
so warmly supported by the speculative 
middlemen. 

What are then the facts of the situation ? 
there has arisen a very wide disjjarity between 
the price of raw jute and the price of Hessian 
ind this disparity has been increasing further 
owing to the bearish fact of a very heavy carry- 
over and the consequent fall in the price of raw 
rffe and owing to a simultaneous rise in the 
orioe of Hessian. It has b^ explained how 
hese conditions are working to the advantage of 
he jute mills and how output as well as profits 
have shown a steady upward tendency. Now the 
■ipression is that the mills have a whip-hand 
ver the situation because of the monopolistic 
ontrol of output on the one hand and because 
^ large stocks of jute in their warehouses 
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sufficient for nine months’ consumption on the 
other. 

The question of combination among the sellers 
of jute would therefore arise as a matter of 
coarse in the face of the present situation. 
Recently the jate dealers of Calcutta formed an 
association called the Bengal Jute Dealers’ 
Association with an iofluential and representative 
Executive Committee and with Mr. II. V. Bagaria 
as the Hony. Secretary in order to protect their 
interests. As soon as the Association was formed 
there was a tussle between it and the Bengal 
Jnte Mills Association over definite standards of 
loose jute, the absence of which has rendered 
jute business almost a gambling transaction. The 
Association resolved recently not to enter into 
seasonal contracts unless the Mills could agree 
upon a definite standard. In this connection it 
Is interesting to note that a strong plea for the 
creation of a central organisation for the control 
of the jute trade in Bengal was recently put 
forward by Mr. B. Kanoria in his presidential 
address delivered at the first annual meeting of 
the East India Jute Association- The object of 
such an organisation would ^ be, in the words of 
Mr. Kanoria, ‘To avert crisis and enable the 
trade to present a united front and make a united 
demand.” (The Statesman, Dak Edition, 31-8-28.). 

But the point is that a combination of middle- 
men only cannot reasonably be a solution of the 
real problem which has arrested our attention at 
the present moment- Evidently we must have 
a combination of jute-growers which will be able 
to control the output judiciously in much the 
same way as the mills are doing not only to 
tide over the present period of over-production 
but also to bo able to face the jute mills combine 
in future. 

Thus the campaign of jute restriction may 
be considered from two points of view. It 
might be regarded only as an opportunist move 
in so far as it is the outcome of the present 
situation in the jute market and in so far as its 
object is to relieve the temporary glut. But it 
might also be regarded as the oeginning of a 
genuine attempt to keep production of raw jute 
permanently at a “pegged” level to counteract 
the monopolistic control of output and consump- 
tion of raw material enjoyed by the jnte mills- 
In the second case it will not be merely a 
problem of restriction but essentially a problem 
of the judicious control of output by a represen- 
tative organisation of jute-growers which would 
possess an expert knowlMge of the complex 
conditions of the market When we consider 
the problem of restriction we should carefully 
separate these two distinct points of view. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that when 
we talk of a combination amongst the sellers of 
jute we should not complacently think that the 
interests of the jute-growers and the interests of 
the middlemen both of whom are sellers of jute 
are identical. It is well-known that owing to 
the interposition of middlemen the price of raw 
|ute in Calcutta exceeds the price of the same 
jute in the villages by as much as 20 p. c. to 
30 p. c. There is the Jfinanoial grip of the midcUe- 
men over the jute-growers as a result of which 
they do not get a fair economic return in the 
sense that the prices at which they have to sell 
their crops do not bear a fair relation to the 
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nrices in the world-market. Hence the interests 
of the middlemen and the interests of the iate- 
crowers must always be clearly and unambiguous- 
ly distinguished. We need to be reminded of 
those very plain issues because to all intents and 
purposes these issues have either been hopelessly 
confus^ or conveniently suppressed by those who 
have been advocating the policy of jute restric- 
tion in the nationalist press. 

We wiU now examine the case presented by 
Mr. H. P. Ba^ria, the Hony. Secretary of the 
Bengal Jute Dealers Association, in an article 
published in the Forward at the time when the 
rute restriction campaign was in full swing. 
Mr Bagaria begins by saving that the policy of 
restriction is not an impractic.able possibility. He 
gives examples of the British rubber restriction 
and the cotton restriction in U. S. A. Two years 
back the price of cotton came down as low as 
12 cents a pound— a price which left little margin 
to the cultivators. The various cultivators’ organi- 
sations in U. S. A. decided upon a 20 per cent 
reduction of acreage for the next vear The 
result was that prices rose a'l high as 26 cents per 
pound. He also points out how th^ acreage of 
cotton in Egypt is controlled by the Government 
according to changes in world-prices. It must be 
noted that Mr. Bagaria speaks of the cultivators’ 
organisation in America: but he does not emphasise 
the point that in order that the farmers might get 
an economic return for their produce what is 
wanted is a judicious control of output by a 
representative co-operative organisation which will 
restrict or increase the output according to the 
necessities of the case. Restriction has not been 
iihpracticiable in America because the farmers are 
organised in strong co-operative organisations. But 
it will be impracticable in the case of Bengal 
because there are no such organisations here, 
l^striction is a practical proposition when every 
one knows that every one else is restricting 
his acreage to a proportionate extent and 
that by combined action it will be possible to 
get higher prices. But this is possible only 
when there is a strong co-operative organisa- 
tion waich can inspire confidence in the minds of 
of the individual farmers and has the proper 
sanction behind its policy of restriction. More- 
over the existence of a co-operative marketing 
organisation on which, as explained just now, 
the success of restriction absolutely depends wou^d 
also mean the elirnination of .middlemen. Can 
Mr. Bagaria who is the Hony. Secretary of a 
middlemen’s organisation reflect upon this contin- 
gency with perfect equanimity ? He ought to 
understand that the interest of the middlemen 
and the interests of the jute-growers are not 
identical. 

Mr. Bagaria then advances certain theoretical 
arguments in favour of restriction. 

^The primary aim of restriction,” he says, “should 
be to enable the world to consume the already 
existing stocks rather than to force no prices.” 

Here the cat seems to be out of the bag. Mr. 
Bagaria conveniently pushes to the background 
the boarder issue viz., judicious control of output 
and confines himself to the temporary problem of 
restriction which has arisen, as we have already 
explained, out ol the peculiar situation in the jute 
market at the present moment. The market is 
over-burdened with stocks, the price of Hessian 


is high and the output and profits of the mills are 
at a steadily Higher level. If the output is uures- 
tricted the middlemen will be unable to liquidate 
their holdings and will incur heavy losses. But 
if they were to wait for the growth of ,a wid^pread 
co-operative organisation it will be waiting till the 
Greek Calends. So the best thing was to bring 
about a restriction of the acreage for the season 
1928-29 with the help of Congress propaganda in 
order that the present glut in the market may be 
relieved and the middlemen may ‘be able to 
liquidate their holdings at satisfactory prices. 

If that is the problem, why play the game o! 
hide and seek? Why assume that the farmers 
will necessarily gain from a pnliov of restriction? 
Why don’t the members of the B. P C C. perceive 
that nothing will avail in the face of the financial 
grip of the middlemen? Why forget that the 
conflict of interests is not directly between the 
jnte mills and the poor jute-growers hut between 
the jute-growers and the middlemen? Why not 
face the facta square! v ? 

Mr. Bagaria then proceeds to point out that the 
poliev of restriction carries with it the essential 
condition that the country practising it must be 
in a “Commanding position in respect of the commo 
dity.” Of course, this is one of the truisms of 
economic theory. Bat before considering the 
question as to how far we have a monopoly of 
jute we should do well to turn our attention to 
the point of view from which Mr. Bagaria, as a 
represensative of middlemen, is surveying the 
problem. 

As we have already shown, at the present 
moment the market is over- burdened with a heavy 
carry-over to the extent of .'^0 lacs of bales and 
we hope we mav he excused for reiterating the 
fact that unfortunately the advocates of restriction 
have their eyes only on the narrow problem of the 
depletion of accumulated stocks. 

Mr. Bagaria says— “There is a considerable 
surplus of jute and reduction of output is sure to 
improve the price of jute” Then he goes on to 
say that if the crop in the present season is 11 (i 
lacks of hales the price will be possibly Rs. 50 
a bale; but if the output is restricted to 9U lacs 
the price will he at least Rs. 90 per bale so that 
by means of restricting the qufput by 20 lacs the 
price of the total crop will increase by ffs. 12‘/' 
crores. Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the Economist 
of the Swaraj Party in Bmgal. also gave similar 
cal* iilali'.uH of the benefits, which our poor culti- 
vators will derive from a policy of jute restriction, 
in couTse nf a speech delivered at a meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. He 
was able to show that if 10 lacs of acres now sown 
with jute are released tor rice the farmers would 
get Rs. 42 V 2 crores for ju’e only instead of Rs. 40 
croes which they are g^^tting nowand in. addition 
they would get Rs. 7 V 2 crores for rice which will 
substitute jute; so that by the policy of restriction 
the country will be richer by Rs. 10 crores. The 
arithmetic is quite convincing but the economics 
is extremely unconvincing. „ ^ , 

Both Mr. Bagaria and Mr. Sarkar do nov 
consider the question whether the growing 
rice on jntelands would be an economio agricul- 
tural mssibility or not. Moreover how far th ■ 
restriciion of acreage will^ go and what wil' 
be its reactions upon the price of Hessian and the 
world-demand for jute are questions which ar' 
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:eft beantifnlly vague. Mr. Bagaria seems to be 
aware of this very important consideration when 
be says “I do not mean to say that the price of 
bite should be forced up to unprecedented heights. 
In spite of the fact that jute is our monopoly 
that may not ultimately prove henefuyiaV^ But 
what does he mean when he says that indiscrimi- 
nate restriction will 'not be ultimately beneficial? 
Does he mean to say that forcing up prices to 
unprecedented heights will be temporarily hene^ 
ihial to our country ? As a matter of fact. Mr. 
Biigaria as a businessman is thinking only of 
the present glut in the ju^^e market. He does 
not explain what he means by discriminating 
restriction and how far and under what conditions 
it will be ultimately beneficial to our cultivators. 

Let us how take _ up the vexed question as to 
how far we can utilise our monopolistic position 
in regard to jute in the matter of getting as high 
a price as possible. The case has been sought 
to be proved by means of staii^ti«;al evidence. 
It has been pointed out that — Three years back 
when the crop was damaged and it was expected 
that the total supplies will fall short of consump- 
tion by more than a million bales the price of 
jute wf^nt up by more than lOOp.c. The very next 
yeai when the sowings were large and it seemed 
that the crop was to be a bumper' one prices 
(ame down by as much as 40p,c.” But it must 
always be remembered that statistics often cuts 
both ways. It is not difficult to show that prices 
liave been higher in a year of increased produc- 
tion and lower in a year of restricted production. 
In 11)24-25 the total supply of jute was i), 328 
Hi)() hales- and th^ averaL^e price of First Marks 
in Dundee was £42. In l!)2.5-2() the total supply 
wati 3, 51)0 -lU) bales ; but in spite of an increase 
of output the average price was £53- 1 s- f)d . In 1922 
the output was 54. lacs of bales as against 39 
lacs in 1921 : yet the prices of First Marks in 
9io season lt)22 23 were roughly Rs. 15 higher 
than in 1922. How will Mr. Bagaria or Mr, 
Nalini Ranja Sarkar explain these recalcitrant 
fai ls y Are we not unreasonably making too miic4i 
ol our monopolistic position with regaid to jute? 

As we have already seen we caunot, in the 
heat of the controversy, afford to forget the simple 
economic question of demand and supply. There 
is no denying the fact that we pot-sess a com- 
manding position in respect of jute. But we 
should remember that the demand for jute ivS not 
so absolutely inelastic as the advocates of jute 
n striction would have us believe. In the earlier 
part of this paper we have analysed the facts of 
tlio situation to show that fluctuations of demand 
have their reactions upon the price of jute in 
much the same way as fluctuations in the supply of 
The President of the Jute Mills Association 
pointed out in 1925 that a supply of 8l lacB 
of bales was insufficient and in the very next 
vcar the same supply was considered by the 
mxt President as abundant enough to swamp 
b o markets of the world. Here the main deciding 
factor seems to be the fluctuations in the world 
d mand for jute. Moreover, as already said the 
J^onand for jute has acquired a wider consuming 
ppjlet and has become considerably elastic recause 
’I is wanted in increasing quantities for other 
fbun sacking purposes. 87% of the Hessian exported 
fi rn Calcutta goes to Am rica. Formerly only 
b ’/o of it was devoted to other than sacking pur- 


poses; but now 30% or 35% is devoted to these pur- 
poses. Now, if as a result of the policy of res- 
triction the price is bolstered up to a very high 
level it is bound to react upon the American 
jnte imports and farmers will not be able to reap 
the full benefits of restriction. We state these 
facts over again because they bear repetition 
in view of loose thinking which the arguments of 
the advocates of restriction clearly betray. Allied 
to the question of monopoly is the question of 
substitutes, Mr. Bagaria says “We have seen 
jute selling at Rs. 140 per bale—a price double 
the present ruling prices. No substitutes came 
then”. He means to say that the question of 
substitutes is nothing but a skeleton in the cup- 
board or rather a red herring drawn across the 
trail. If 80 , why not practise indiscriminate 
restriction ? Why does he say then that “In 
spite of the fact that jute is our monopoly forcing 
up, prices to unprecedented heights will not be 
ultimately beneficial to us”? As a matter of fact, 
price of Rs. 140 per bale which Mr. Bagaria 
mentions was the price which ruled under 
the abnormal conditions of the war-period. 
There was a phenomenal demand for sandbags 
which must be had at any price ; moreover, high 
prices were due to a rise in the general level 
of prices throughout the world. Tfiose were 
glorious days for speculators and middlemen 
like Mr. Bagaria. But if he thinks that it is 
possible to live them over again then he is serious- 
ly mistaken. 

Mr. Bagaria then goes on to say “So long as 
you can get in India a labourer to work at 6 annas a 
day in waist deep water under the most insanitary 
conditions there is no danger of any country 
becoming the rival of Bengal in the production 
of jnte” 

Good heavens! Is the labourer to work at 6 
annas a day even after the policy of restriction 
has been adopted on an expensive scale? If 
restriction does not improve their lot, is it then 
going to enrich only the Dadandars and loose 
jute merchants? We had thought that it was 
otherwise. 

We cannot leave this question of monopoly without 
referring to the curirus evolution of economic opinion 
on this problem. When the question of imposing a 
jute export duty was being debated in the 
prees people connected with the jute trade raised 
a tremendous outcry against it. The arguments 
against the jute export duty were based on the 
ground that we do not possess the so-called 
monopoly in jute to a large extent and that the 
demand for jute is not inelastic so that the duty 
will not be shifted on to purchasers of Hessian. 
Thi.s view was also strongly expressed by Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar in course of an article published 
in the Modern Review. But it is puzzling to find 
that these gentlemen are advocating jute restric- 
tion at the present moment on the ground that 
we do possess a monopoly of jute and that the 
el; sticity of demand need not seriously be taken 
into account. 

The policy of restriction has been, sought to 
be supported by another argument which seems 
very plausible. It is point^ out that we need 
not bother our heads about the question of mono- 
poly or of possible substitutes for jute. These 
questions arise when we enquire whether and 
how far higher prices of jute under the regime 
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of restriction will bripK about a reduced consump- 
tion of jute. But it is argued the present margin 
between the price of Hessian and the price of 
raw jute is substantial so that the jute mills are 
maJiing tremendous profits ; and if the price of 
raw jute is bolstered up it will not have any 
effect upon the output and price of Hessian. The 
mills wull have smaller dividends that is all that 
we can expect. Now the present accumulation 
of stocks and the fall in the price of raw jute 
as well as rise in the price of Hessian have 
increased the profits of the jute mills. Under 
the circumstances some amount of restriction is 
desirable in the interest of those who are supply- 
ing the raw material. 

But the point is, are the cultivators to benefit 
from the policy of restriction even if it does not 
result in a reduced consumption of jute ? The 
average cost of production of jute is something 
like Ks. < ^/2 per raaund and the average price 
realised by the cultivator during the last two 
years cannot be more than Rs. 8V2 per maund. 
But is this poor margin going to increase as a 
result of restriction ? Is it not a fact that so long 
as Dadandars and middlemen flourish like water- 
hyacinth the margin cannot be increased ? Will 
not the policy of restriction merely enrich the 
middlemen V 

Mr. Bagaria forgets that the interest of jute- 
growers and the interests of middlemen are not 
identical. What is sauce for the gander is not 
sauce for the goose. We find that he bursts into 
a righteous indignation against mill-owners and 
says— "The mill-ovners may roll in wealth but 
the poor cultivator has no right to more than a 
loaf of bread (?) and a strip of cloth to cover bis 
body.” But Mr. Bagaria does not mention the 
link in the chain which connects the mill-owner 
and the cultivator. AVe all know what the link 


is and against whom we should properly express 
our righteous indignation if at all. . 

Now the question will naturally arise— Why has 
the Congress thrown itself so suddenly into a 
whirlwind campaign of jute restriction. We all 
remember that one of the many unfulfilled projects 
of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das was to 
link up the jute-growers of Bengal into a vast 
sale and supply organisation in order to secure 
to tlie cultivator a proper economic return. Desha- 
bandhu Das realised that it was a gilS:antic prob- 
lem which can be solved through the eflbrts of 
the Congress. It mignt be remembered that he 
seriously thought of raising a large sum of money 
with which he could finance the project. As we 
have already said the wider problem is not one 
of restriction but of judicious control of output 
by means of co-operative organisation which will 
not only secure a fair return to the cultivator 
but will also rid the market of the pernicious 
influence of speculators. Deshbandhu Das had 
this wider problem in view when he thought of 
this project. But we do not know what the B.P.C. 
C. mean by taking a narrow view of the problem 
and rushing headlong into a spurious campaign of 
restriction. Moreover, don’t they understand that 
a policy of restriction can never be successful 
without a strong reptesentative organisation amogust 
the farmers and that if such an organisation ever 
grows up at all in Bengal the question of regulat- 
ing the output will solve itself automatically ? 
Then why did the Congress Committee commit 
itself to the policy of restriction ? Moreover, have 
the members of the Congress Committee consi 
dered carefully whether the cultivators, in whose 
name the Congress really stands, are likely to 
benefit by the temporary policy of restriction 01 
whether it is the middlemen who will be the real 
gainers ? 


BIRESWAR SEN 

A Painter of graceful figures 
By L. M. sen. a. n. c. A. ( London) 


I T is an established fact that without the 
intimate knowledge of human anatomy 
and the delicate and accurate perception 
of form, one cannot be a painter of the 
figure. The knowledge of the body beautiful 
requires the study of a life-time, but alas ! 
how many of us havj shirked the patient 
and devious way which alone can lead to 
the mastery pf thq art of figure drawing ! 

The’ works of Bireswar Sen have already 
achieved a great reputation for their fine 
sense of composition, richly decorative quality 
and beiutiful eastern colours, which he 


studied so intimately from his master 
Abanindranath. 

Before I had the occasion of studying' 
Mr. Sen’s work so intimately, I was under 
the impression that the New School of Artists 
are perhaps always doubtful of their drawing 
and forms, and were consequently afraid of 
putting bright and cheerful colours, so that 
the bad drawings may not be too patent 
With Mr. Sen, however, we have to deal 
with an artist who has firmly established his 
reputation to be regarded as one of the most 
skilful and accomplished draughtsmen of thri 
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"New Bengal School. His highly finished and 
delightful water-colour drawings have been, 
for some years, among the chief attractions 
of the exhibitions of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. An artist like Mr. Sen seldom 
produces a gloomy picture with dirty colours 
as a cloak to hide a bad drawing ; when he 
does so, it is because it offers him an 
opportunity to express his forms in a new 
and delightful way. It is always 
a pleasure to see Mr. Sen’s 
paintings, so full of accurate details, 
carefully drawn and balanced, 
with fresh and beautiful colourings, 

— and one cannot but wonder at 
the long hours of careful and 
patient labour with which he 
produces his little water-colour 
pictures. The chief feature of his 
work is that every bit of the 
composition, whatever it might be, 
the sky, trees, figures or even the 
smallest minor details, is very 
clearly defined with the magic 
touch of his brush. They gleam 
like jewels and are very rarely 
wrapped up in a shadowy and 
depressing haze. This shows how 
alert he is to notice and record 
faithfully every natural detail. 

Though Mr. Sen’s works are 
unlike that of any other artist, 
they cannot be labelled as represent- 
ing any of the Tsms,’ for none 
of the others’ work has influenced 
him at all. His pictures are individual expres- 
sions of an intensely sensitive and thoroughly 
sincere artist, who goes on in his own way, 
yet pursuing what is best in all the different 
Schools native or foreign. He is a person 
who feels very deeply the beauty and joy 
of the world of life and who tries to express 
it beautifully. People always say that the 
works of this New School are not realistic 
at all ; this is hardly a drawback, for, in 
Art there will always be idealists. 

Mr. Sen was born in Calcutta in the year 
1897 of a well-cultured and educated 
Bengalee family. He was sent to Hare School 
at the early age of seven, where throughout his 
boyhood he had aims to be a painter. I 
have heard him say that the reproductions 
of Greek sculptures contained in the “Legend 
of Greece and Rome”, one of his text books, 
influenced him a good deal at this early 
period, an influence which, to my mind, has 
produced its life-long impression on his 


sensitive nature. During his school days he 
used to draw and paint with feeble and weak 
drawings, the vague artistic forms naturally 
stored in him, with a distinctly Hellenic 
touch. 

In one of these days, when he success- 
tully passed one of his School examinations, 
his grand-father presented him a copy of 
Edmund Dulac’s Picture Book which re- 


vealed to him a new world of glorious 
colours and form ; and from this gifted 
Frenchman, as once he himself told me, he 
learnt to mix beautiful colours in that in- 
definable manner, which has at the present 
time been one of the most distinguished 
characteristics of his work. Although he has 
been infiuenoed a little by Dulac’s colours, 
be is seldom imitating the mannerism and 
tricks of technique of the French artist and 
usually takes the rhythmic impressions of 
nature and moulds it to his favourite de- 
deoorative patterns, — a method which perhaps 
he has inherited from the older traditions of 
the Rajput and Moghul Master Painters. 

During his College days, Mr. Sen luckily 
came in contact with Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore. Abanindranath who chanced to 
notice some of the young artists’ unaided 
work, saw at once the spark of genius latent 
in his work and encouraged him a good deal 



Sj. Bi res war Sen 
Portrait by Mr, L. M. Sen 
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by allowing him to work in his Studio 
under his personal guidance. Though 
untutored, the pencil drawings of Mr. 

Sen at this period bore a marked re- 
semblance to the work of the late Aubrey 
Beardesley, and both Mr. Tagore and Mr. 

0. C. Gangoly directed that he should 
continue to work in the same style. This 

resemblance of Mr. Sen’s work with that of 

the great English draughtsman is sur- 
prising, considering the fact that the artist 
had never come across Mr. Beardesley ’s work 
at this period. It was here in his studio that 
young Bireswar began studying the art of 



King Shibi and the Hawk 
From a Colossal tempera painting on cloth 
by Mr. Bireswar Sen 

painting in the true sense of the term. He 
learnt all the secrets of the technique of 
watei-colour, which is the favourite medium 
of the Indian artist, by seeing his Guru and 
others working; but his temperament was not 


such as could be led away with the mere 
imitation of the woik of any other artist. 
Coming in contact with Abanindranath 
was the fonndation-stone of his future artis- 
tic development. It was here that bereali;i( d 
that there was something more to be aohievf d 
than merely imitating his predecessors and 
contemporaries. The Ustad's art is valuable 
because it is the product of individual effort 
translating an individual outlook, * but the 
copyist of any great master is usually empty 
of aim and barren of achievement. 

I have already hinted that Mr. Sen, unlike 
the other artists in our country, excepting a 
very few, was a student of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Like most parents of our 
poor Bengali artists, his too did not regard 
the profession of art as lucrative or honour- 
able enough as a future career, and as such 
Mr. Sen had to run the gauntlet of all the 
University examinations. He passed the 
M. A. Examination in English with a first 
class. It is not generally known that Mr. 
Sen is a divstinguished scholar in English and 
Sanskrit, and this cultural background has 
stood him in good stead, in his artistic en- 
deavours. The lyrical note in his paintings 
with their sunny charm is no doubt derived 
from the old and modern lyricists in verse, 
like Theocritus, Omar Khyyara, Shelly, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Magha, Kalidas, Bharavi and 
Rabindranath. Paintings like his famous 
illustrations of Omar Khyyam,* “To whom shall 
we offer our sacrifice ? ’* “Rama the Deer- 
slayer”, “The Rill”, “The Milkmaid”,* (the 
only picture by an Indian artist which 
was sold at the British Empire Exhibition 

at Wembley) go to show the scholarly 

lyrical note which pervades most of his 
work. 

The year following the University life, 
saw him in the Indian society of Oriental 
Art amongst his Us/ad and friends. It was 
there that the writer first made acquaintance 
with this artist’s work and he can still 
distinctly remember the impression created 
on his mind by pictures from Mr. Sen’s 

brush. Some of his paintings excited a great 
deal of notice, and from this time onwards 
the artist established a solid reputation in 
the new school of painting, and his pictures 
found places of honour in the private 

collections of connoisseurs like Lord 
Caimichael, Lord Ronaldshay, the Countess 


* Published in the ModernPemw and Chatter jee’s 
Picture Albums. 
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if Lytton, BabiDdranafih Tagfore, 0- C, Gangoly, 
ir Dorab Tata, Sir Praocis Stewart, aod the 
jiTaharani of Gooch Behar, etc. His pictures 
j,r 0 always satisfying and one is really very 
i.appy in front of the work of this young 
-rlist. His small water-colour “The Porcelain 
I alace,” (in the possession of the Manarani 
of Gooch Behar), was very much appreciated 
by all true lovers of art. It still remains 
fresh in our raeraoiv as a thing of beauty 
and joy for ever. Daring these davs, our 
Siloa-Guru Abanindranath once remarked, 
‘dViru’s hand is like mine of the earlier davs,” 
and expressed the hope that he would become 
a leader of the young generation of painters 
one of these days. He paints his figures 
with the native vivacity of the Rajput and 
Mogul masters, and his paintings are veritable 
feasts of colour; the orientalism of his reds 
and blues gives to Mr. Sen’s art its special 
value and distinction, and the deft use of 
gold and silver in some of his pictures 
remind one of Bihzad. I imagine that in 
painting his pictures the artist’s principal 
aim is to produce a decorative design, pleasing 
in line and sensuous in colour. This of course 
should be the primary aim in every picture 
of every Indian artist and it is evident that 
jMr. Sen has discovered the best way for the 
naturalistic treatment of decorative designs 
though it must be admitted that Mr. Seu 
has a distinct fondness for the more 
conventional treatment of old Indian masters. 

“The artistic temperament is by its very 
nature erratic and uncertain. The artist is 
a rover, like a butterfly who sips nectar, 
where and when he can. A seeker after the 
new and beautiful, who refuses to be bound 
by time and place ” This spirit of restless- 
ness worked in Mr Sen for some time and it 
was doubtful whether he would lean towards 
art or towards scholarship. Art, it is uni- 
versally known, is the neglected Cinderalla 
of our Educational Institutions and it is for 
this reason that most of the Indian artists 
have to lead a precarious existence depend- 
ing solely on the sale proceeds of their 
pictures. Nearly every artist has thus been 
compelled to take up uncongenial duties, 
oot because he particularly likes it, but 
because there is no other way to keep the 
wolf from the door. For this reason, Mr. 

had to accept a Professorship of English 
^^iterature at Patna in 1923, far from his 
' ome and the centre of the new art move- 
neat. The dull life in an old town like 
^*atna could not be very fruitful, so far 


as artistic activities are caaoerned, and in 
spite of the production of some of his most 
beautiful water-colours “The Sea Maiden,”*^ 
“Hama the Deer-Slayer,”* “Damayanti,” “etc., 
the genius of Mr. Sen was not appreciated 
to the extent it ought to have been by the 
local connoisseurs. 



Buddha Carrying the Crippled Goat 
By Mr. Bireswar Sen 


Sequestered living in a sleepy and life^ 
less town soon gave an introspective tone to 
Mr. Sen’s painting and his technique was 
marked by a novel transformation, as is 
evidenced by his “Spring Flowers,” “The 
Temptation of Budha,” etc. 

Id February 19 !6, he left oft teaching in 
Patna and joined the Government School of 
Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, for the exposition 
of the beauties of the dry-as-dust works of 
English minor poets soon tired him. Naturally 


* Published in the Modern Review and 
Chatterjee’d Picture Albums. 
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averse by teraperameot to the dissection of 
the beauty of poetry for the benefit of the 
young hopefuls in Colleges bis work as a 
teacher which failed to lure him with the 
beauty of light and shade and form and 
colour, the vividness of the paint, the fine 
tonality, the subtle colour-contrast and the 
masterly perspective, soon lost all its charm 
and finally the super-sensitive tendency 
towards art which he possessed made him 
come to Lucknow— the garden city of India, 
Here inspired with the beautiful colours and 
forms of the late Islamic art and architecture, 
he has produced some notable pictures like 
the “Sisters,” {in the possession of T Chatterji, 
Esq., Calcutta \ “Fruit Gathering,” “Zebunnisa 
reading her divan to Aurangzeb” and “The 
Thorn” (reproduced as frontispiece), whose 
colours are fine, lustrous and vivid, yet not 
shrieking. 

It is essential that an artist like Mr. Sen 
should be in a congenial atmosphere of art 
like the Government School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lucknow. He has already entered 
upon that settled productive stage in the 
career of an artist which must come to 
every artist, if he is to reap the harvest. 
Like every true Indian artist, he is never 


content to paint merely what he has seen, 
but wishes to translate what he feels into 
glowing colours and flowing lines. With 
him the subject of his picture is compara- 
tively unimportant, so long as it lends itself 
to the scheme of colour and the decorative 
form of design he wishes to present. It is 
doubtless he has been successful in his 
mission both as an artist and. as an art- 
teacher. Short as his stay has been at 
Lucknow, he has produced pupils of whom 
a great future has been predicted. Mr. A. D. 
Thomas, whose work is already familiar to 
the readers of this magazine, is one of the 
first batch of his students and it is hoped 
that a long line of illustrious pupils will 
succeed Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Sen’s work in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Lucknow, has been prolific. He 
has designed brassware, furniture, wall- 
paintings and other large decorations and 
has shown his activity in manifold direc- 
tions. Though of a retiring disposition, 
it is impossible for Bireswar Sen to hide his 
light under a bushel. I firmly believe that 
he is one of the unique Indian artists of 
the present day and that he is assured of a 
still more brilliant future. 


SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH .HARSH A 

Prof. A. S. ALTEKAR, m.a., Benares 


THE recent discussion about some problems 
A connected with the age of Harsha has drawn 
public attention to a number of controversial 
points.^ A few of these will be descussed here 

1. Kurmrarmtya'-?tQi, Mookerji interprets this 
term as counsellor for a prince’ [Harsia p. 1061. 
This interpretation seems to be natural, but the 
epigraphical evidence, I am afraid does not support 
it. For, 

(i) Harishena who was directly serving under 
Emperor Samudragupta at Pataliputra in the 
military and foreign departments is designated as 
hwnaramaiya. Samudra gnpta was no longer a 
fcumara at this time and so the title should have 
been Parqmabhaiiarakamaiya if we accept Mr. 
Chatterji’s interpretation and rajamatya if that 
of Dr. Mookerji. 

(ii) From the Earamdanda Inscription [E. I. X 
p. 171] we learn that Sikharasvaml was a minister 
to Makarajadkiroja Chandragupta and still he is 
designated as Rumaramatya ; similarly his son 


Prithivishena was first a minister to Maharojadhira^ja 
Eumaragupta 1 and was then made the Commander 
in-Chief. If Kumaramatya meant consellor to a 

g rince sent as governor then that title could nor 
ave been used with reference to these two 
officiers who were directly serving under Empero! 
they should have been styled rajamatya^ 

(iii) In the Daraodarpur plates we find that th 
Kumaramatya Vitravarman was a district office! 
appointed by the governor Chiratadatta [plate No 
I St; 2). It 18 on the strength of this passage that 
Prof. Mookerji suggests that Kumaramatya was a 
counsellor for a prince appointed as a Governcf 
But there was no royal governor at Pundravardhar i 
nor any royal district officer at Kotivarsha whe i 
the Kumaramatya was appointed. If there wa ; 
any royal district officer at Kotivarsha his nam * 
would certainly have been mentioned in platr 
no. 1 which enumerates all officers in the cit: . 
including nagarcLsreshihin sarthavaha, prathamc' 
kulika and prathamakayastha, Plate no. > 
therefore makes it clear that a district office 
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could be called a Kumaramaiya althoufl:h he was 
not connected with any prince appointed as 
(rovernor. 

The above evidence makes it abandantly clear the 
the Kumaramaiya was not necessarily a counsellor 
to a nrince but was a general official title applicable 
to officers of a certain rank. Prof. Banerji’s theory 
that there were four ranks of Kumaramatyas. those 
enual in rank to the Emperor himself (Parama- 
^ihnttarakapadiiia Kumaramaiya) those equal in 
rank to the heir-apparent (yuvarajabhaitaraJcapadiya) 
those equal in rank to the younger princes of 
tiie blood "royal (yuvarajapadiya Kumaramaiya) 
and ordinary Kumaramatyas of the lowest rank 
presupposes that padiya means ‘as reverencial as’ 
or equal in rank to If the reading were padiya 
tliis sense may have appeared plausible. Pada or 
harana is used after the names of persons or 
offices to show the reverence in which these 
pel sons or offices are held by the speaker or 
writer of taiapada or iatricharana Sri-Govinda- 
lilingami-pujyapada sJmhyajiya Sri- Sankara 
hhamvatnh. * Pada is thus used to show reverence 
to the person after whose name it is used and not 
to show that the person by whom it is used is to 
iie as hichly respected as the person after whose 
name it is used. I hold that the four expressions 
in question do not indicate four ranks of 
Kumaraynaiyaa. If this were so we expect that 
Harishena who was obviously a favourite of 
Samudragiipta would not have been a mere 
Kumaramaiya. Prithivishena was a mere Kurnara- 
' latya when he was made a Comraander-in-Chief ; 
one expects that a person who was translated to 
that high office should have been not a 
KHmaramniya of the lowest rank but at least of 
Die thii d of second if not of the first. As a matter 
Mf fact Gupta inscriptions nowhere refer to any of 
»» litfi F^aramabhaitarakapadiya Kumara- 

maifins they are to be seen only in seal legends. 
Seal legndsof the various offices would naniral I y use ; 
Die most pompous phraseology. yuvarajahhaUarnka- 
<mHya hahdkikarana or ^ j D .. fi. i 

would simply mean the office t commander or 
iiiinister attached to the heir-apparent ; padiya 
isusedafterhis name to show respec/ to him Apart 
irom this ditTerence. I agree with Professor Banp;ji 
that a description of the Gupta svstem of adminis- 
tiation while discussing administration iinler 
Harsha is irrelevant unless it is fii’st proved that 
Harsha continued that system. Items of taxation, 
tor instance, varied conaiderahly with different 
hings and times. To proceed to determine sources 
of revenue of Harsha from the evidence supplied 
liy the oth and 8th century Valabhi grants 
would be hardly a flawless procedure. If this 
method is followed, one can as well suggest rto 
Harsha had imposed a tax leviable at the festivity 
of attaining puberty for a seventh ceoturv Thalukya 
inscription mentions such a tax [1, A. XIX p 145] 
As it is the above suggestion can neither t»e 
onfirined nor contradicted for the simple reason 
that there is not sufficient evidence to come to any 
conclusion. 

. 2. I agree with Prof. Banerji that the discussion 
the Gupta art in a book dealing with Harsha is 
as irrelevant as the procedure to inc/orporate a 
description, extending over nine , pages, of the 
land and sea routes connecting India with China, 
^0 a chapter of fifteen pages dealing with social 


life under Harsha. 1 am further afraid that one 
cannot determine the nature of art under Harsha 
of which hardly any specimens are hand^ down, 
from the art specimens belonging to Ellora and 
B^ami, places never included io EUrsha’s empire. 
The art at Ellora besides shows greater lesemblance 
to the Pallava than to the Gupta art 

3. With reference to the word Dranga. there 
is no doubt that most of the Sanskrit dictionaries 
assign to this word the sense of a town they all 
rely on Yachaspatva who says on the authority 
of Hemacbandra IV, 87 that it devotes a kind of 
town, purdM i'. The Koshas describe Dranga as 
Karvaiad-adhamo dtangah pattawid-utiayna sha yah 
the point at issue then is to determine the nature 
of town denoted bv dranga. I ;hmk that Stein’s 
able and exhaustive note [I^jdarangini II pp. 
291-2 ) makes it abundantly clear tint drangika 
denoted an officer in charge of a frontier station. 
So that was the sense of the word at least in the 
12th century and in Kashmir. It may be pointed 
out that Hemacbandra. whom all the^ modern 
dictionaries follow does not go against this 
interpretation, he simply says that dranga was a 
kind of town, it may as well have been a frontier 
town or watch station. In this cionnection it may 
be interesting to note that evpn today ii Sind 
dana is used, as ray colleague Prof Sipahi Malani 
informs me to denote a bound ary. and that 
Drangiana is the name of the b«mndai:y province 
that separated the Dra vidian Brahuis from the 
Aryans in Afghanistan. I, therefore, think that 
we have to act*.ept the cnnclnsioa that Dranigika 
was an officer in charge of a frontier station 
rather than the current view reproduced by 
Prof. Mookerji that it denotes a city Magistrate. 

Prof. Mookerji’s description of tl^ fCMOmic 
conditions under Harsha further r8S^ ♦Wfious 
issue He says ip 171) “The Brahmins no 
part in the industrial life of the tjountry bfit^ved 
as non- economic men concerned only wittF'^ the 
spiritual interests of lif€^^*Tne wo^k of adminis- 
tration was taken over by the Kshatriyas* ■ 

T am afraid that such W48 not the condition 
under Harsha. Even as early as the time of the 
Jatakas, many among the Brahmins were 
following some of the prohibited professions The 
long livSts of Brahmanas that we como across in 
-Smritis when thp.y pjiumcrate Brahmanas prohi- 
bited at, Sraddha following forbidden pTHifeaSions 
shows the same thing. T «e Sungas and Kanyas Were 
Brahmins and yet rulers of Kingdoms. Atpong 
Harsha’s cjcmtemporaries, kings of ASham, 
Hjjayini.Chiohito.and M i^csvarapiin wereBrahamnas 
as we learn from Yuan Ctiw-mg. Inscriptions 
supply us with innumerable instances of Btaimins 
occupyii g the, posts of ministers, d^rict 
officers .-inil prhvineial governors. We similarly 
Iphtd fiom Yiian Cnwang that many coptetnp^ry 
Kings V ere Vaishyas and some even Su^niM;: To 
sav therefare^iat the work :was 

taken over by the Ksatr^jiaa m -vlivaccaratd; In 
ancient as in modern India, all iSlassea tried for 
posts in the administration and got them. I diiuk 
that it is never a safe procedure to draw ooilclu- 
sions abont the a%al condiiions of Hindu Bo6iety 
of a particular from traditfoual dictutik in- 
corporated in written several Gentries 

before. ^ - v- ,T. 

[This Controversy is nov^ closed,— 7^1 
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Some Conquerors of the Atlantic 

The Lessonb They Dra.\v From It 

The western flight over the Atlantic has shown 
that an airplane can conquer the winds and that 
we liave learned lessons that will be of great 
value in the future. , 

I believe that passenger service will ^ not be 
made use of so much at first as the mail trans- 
port. However, if we are in possession of motors 



The Three of the Bremen 


which will enable us to cover 180 miles or more 
an hour, the dangers caused by changing weather 
will be lessened and the passenger service will 
gain favor in the public’s eye. 

J have no doubt whatsoever but that sudi 
motors will be constructed in a short '/time, and 
we can confidently expect successful developments 
in this direction in the next few years. 

Baron Von Huenefel!> 

As a representative of the Irish Free State 
Flying Corps, says Captain Fritz Maurice one 
of the world’s youngest flying services, 1 
welcomed the opportunity to come to 
America as co-pilot of the “Bremen ’ not only for 
the honor of helping fly the first plane across the 
North Atlantic from east to west, but because 
of the impetus our successful flight will give 
io aviation m my native land. 

The location of Ireland as the nearest point in 
the Old World on the great circle course to the 
New World will make it the cross-roads of Atlantii 
aerial navigation in the future. 

Capt, JCohl writes, The great lessons from the 
“Bremen” flight center around the combat of the 
atmospheric conditions with a rugged plane and 
proper instruments. That the day is not so very 
far off when many others will be following our 
trail from east to west over the Atlantic, there is 



Miss Earhart the First Lady to hop the Atlantic 


The Bremen 
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Friendship, which carries Miss Eirhart 


no doubt in my mind. The ‘'Bremen” flight taught 
!ne tliab 


Rings of Trees that Solve Weather 
Mysteries 

Light on the weather changes of the past 
ifi gained from a study of the rings of trees and 
furnishes a basis for forecasting the fluctuations 



Kings of Trees that Solve Weather Mysteries 


the future, according to experts who have 
considerable time in reading the "language 
i! A as revealed in the annual rings. 

Y'; Andrew E. Douglas, of the University of 
Arizona, discovered that there was a^ striking 
co^Telation between the rings of a large number 
01 irees he studied and the actual weather con- 
oiuoQs as shown by government reports. Some 


of the larger changes in the ring record appear 
to correspond with the sunspot cycles. 


A Buddha Head ? 

Stone Head from a mural decoration on a 
Yucatan Temple is presented here : many of the 
Mayan and Aztec carvings are striking works of 
art, despite the ravages of time. 



A Buddha Head ? 


The Potato -Tomato 

By skilful grafting, one may obtain a plant 
that will bear tomatoes as fruit above ground 
and potatoes as tubers below it. 

"The the plants which bear them are closely 
related, tomatoes and potatoes are very different 
in their development. The tomato is produced in 
the air, the potato in the ground. We can graft 
the^ shoots of one cn the roots of the other. 

"If, for instance, we take the buds out of a 
potato stem and replace them with bnds from a 
tomato plant we will obtain such a freakish indivi- 
dual. The potato shoot has been cut back and 
the tomato buds, healed in place, have started to 
grow. If they continue, as did the plant in the 
picture, they will eventually produce a plant which 
will be like a tcmato above the graft and like a 
potato below the giaft. Two or three such plants 
are now on exhibit at the Missouii Botanic^ 
Garden and are a eurprizing sight with their 
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Potato-Tomato a week after fjrafting 



Potato Tomatc-in fruit 


tomatoes ripening in the air and their young 
potatoes alieady visible at the surface of the 
ground. 


“It is remarkable how completely the two 
tissues, that of, the potato and that of the tomato, 
preserve their identity, tho so cloBely associated. 
There seems to be maotioally no influence of the 
one on tlie other. The potato roots remain like 
potato roots, and the underground stems produce 
perfectly ordinary potatoes as unconcernedly as 
if they had always been watched over by a tomato 
stepmother. 

Literavy Diges 


‘Mother in Art’ 

The piice paid by Sir Joseph Duveen for the 
Desboroutrh Raffu'l is deoUred by him to have 
been £87;*), 000. Next autumn the picture will 
come to America and doubtless hang somewhere 
jn one of the great private t.'ill«rit 

"The painting, also known as the 'Niu oliij. 
Madonna,’ or the ‘Cowper Madonna of 1508,’ was 
inherited by Lady Desborough from her brother 
Irancis Thomas, the seventh Earl Cowper. It was 
purchased out of the Niccoiini Palace, Florence, 
by George Nassau, the third Earl Co^\'per, tliej’ 



Whistler’s Mother 

the British Ambassador to the Court of Tuscan 
and taken out of Florence in the lining of hi 
carriage. The Madonna wears a red tunic, bluemantli 
and a gauzy headress. The sky forms the back 
ground. The expression in the eyes of theCliild 
which is chit'fly produced by the strong shadow , 
under the lower lias is particularly remarkable 
The V^iigin, on the contrary recalls in purity an5 
elevation of expression the Canigiani Madohn i 
and the Madonna with the palm in the Bridgewatt ; 
Gallery. 

Epstein's ‘Oriental Madonda’ for which a t 
Indian iady acted as the model has been difleren'' 
ly appraised by different critics, some burstir^ 
into eloquent praise, some condemning it with - 
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Epstein s Oriental Madonna 

mueli fury. It, however, helps to show how the 
mother motive is beintf tieated-and treated with 
• ionspicuous success as most of us would he 
inclined to say— by one of the greatest of the 
modern artiste. ^ , . , , ^ 

Whistler’s mother’ is celebrated-though not 
exactly a ‘madonna motive. The famous 
portrait of Ms mother, was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in London, in 
purchased by the French Government, where 
it hung for many years in the Luxembourg on its 
destined way to the Louvre, Mr. Whistler 
called this picture an arrangement m 
Gray and Black,” protested that the fact of 
the original having been his mother was no 

cxmcern*' of the public. Mr. Whistler, however, 
did not realise how largely our feelings 

and emotions stimulate our power of appre- 
ciation, and it is a fact that the knowledge, 
of the relationship does add to our interest 

in a portrait which reveals, to .«se Mr. 

Swinburne’s words, ‘intense pathos of signifacance 
and tender depth of expression. 


Insect Musicians 

A few of the grass-hoppers make soucds 
(hat are perhaps music in their own ears. 
Chloealtis is a fiddler and plays two instru- 
ments at once. The fiddles are nis front wings 
and the hows his hind legs. 



How the Grasshopper Makes Music 

It produces the sound by scraping its toothed 
lind thigh over a sharp-edged vein i&) on the 
Nim- i Chloealtis conspersa). A, the male grass- 
lopper, showing stridulating vein (o) of left wing. 
B. inner surface of right hind thigh, showing row 
M teeth at a C. the teeth more enlarged’ 

The katydids, Mr. Snodgrass tells us, show the 
highest development of the art attained by 
insects. 
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^ Ship That Perries Tra.'n 



OUR AUTUMN FREENDS. THE KATYDID 

Here is^he true katydid. His music is the most 
familiar of all sounds in the country these 
early fall evenings. 


The chirp of the cricket is considered by Mr. 
■Snodtfrass the most familiar note of all insect 
music. ‘ The unceasinsr ringing that always rises 
on summer eveningrs. that shrill melody of sound 
that seems to come from nothing but from every- 
where out-of-doors, is mostly the chorus of the 
tree-crickets, the blend of notes from innumerable 
harpists playing unseen in the darkness. Next 
comes the cicada, which is the insect popularly 
the incorrectly known as the “locust.’* Its loud 
song is always a feature of the day time from 
midsummer till early fall, while the chorus of the 
Eeventeen-year species is a special event. 



Ship That Ferries Train 


Ants as Masicians 

With all the Accomplishments for which the 
ant has bem famous since the days of Solomon, 



The Musical Ant and his little Banjo 
a is his head ; h his thorax c his ‘stalk’ or 
petiolus : d his plectrum ; which strikes e, the 
grooved “lute,” and makes the music, f the 
abdomen. 
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it has hitherto not been celebrated for its musical 
gifts. However, certain species possess a atridulat- 
ing instrnment consisting of a finely ridged "'lute*’ 
upon the abdomen and a plectnim so situated 
tna^ by rasping the surface it can produce an 
extremely delicate and high-pitched musical note. 
This phenomenon' is described and commented 
upon by Dc. Robert Staeger in Kosmos (Stuttgart). 
In the course of a mountain expedition he came 
upon a nest of large red ants (Myrmica Rubra), 
and was puzzled by certain sounds. 

''All of these little ^musicians’ among the ants 
make use of a similar instrument, differing only 
in being attuned to a higher or ^ lower pitch, This 
instrument consists of two distinct parts, which 
we will call the lute and the plectrum. The ‘lute’ 
is situated on the abdomen and consists of micro- 
scopically fine grooves ; the plectrum is in the 
shape of a rod or pencil attached to the segment 
which unites the abdomen and the thorax. When 
the ant moves its abdomen rapidly up and down 
the pencil moves in brief intervals across the 
grooves of the ‘lute’ : there ensues a sort of a 
humming chirp which is perceptible by our ears 
only when great numbers of the little musicians 
unite in a ‘symphony.’ 


Changing Sahara 

Ten thousand automobiles in modern Tunis, 
of which five hundred are autobuses, touring far 
into the Sahara Desert, stimulate the mind to con- 
sider how East and West have met since the after 
years of the war. The blessings of urban 
civilization have “penetrated to the remotest 
oases.” 

Literary Digest 



A Sahara Newsboy 


THE KASHI VIDYAPITHA 

By DBVAVRATA SASTRI 


S OME educationists and nationalists of 
Benares resolved to start a national 
(educational) institution that may pro- 
duce men of independent minds and means, 
who might realize the dignity of manual 
labour, regenerate the ancient Hindu civi- 
lization and cultivate in them a spirit of 
service and sacrifice. 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Baba 
Bhagwan Das of Benares to start a national 
college at Benares Finding this opportunity 
very suitable to their intentions and to the 
country, Baba Bhagwan Das and Babu 
Shiva Prasad Gupta decided to establish a 
national college there, and the institution 
named ‘Kashi Vidyapitha’ was established by 
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Mahatma Gandhi on the tenth February, 
1921. It was decided that the Vidyapitha 
would not be in any way under the 
present government or in future even 
under the ‘Swaraj ya* government, but the 
Swarajya government might recognise it, un- 
conditionally. It was also decided that the 
medium of education would be ‘Hindostani’ 
as the language and ‘Devanagri’ as the script 


qualification, can be admitted into the first 
year class. Hindi, English and Sanskrit are 
compulsory subjects for the first year 
students and they have to choose one subject 
more, out of Sociology (History, Economics 
and Politics), Philosophy and Sanskrit as 
optional subjects ; and after the first year, 
they have to specialise in that chosen 
optional subject along with English as com- 



A Group of Snaiakas, Professors and students at the Convocation of the Kashi. Vidyapitha 


and technical education would be one of its 
main objects. The world-famous Oxford and 
Cambridge universities are quite free from 
government control and there are many such 
indepennent universities in Japan and 
America, that are doing a great service to 
their countries. The Vidyapitha has got four 
departments, i.e., college, school, technical and 
publication. 

COLT.EGE 

Any matriculate of a national or a 
government university or having equivalent 


pulsory, through the remaining three years. 
Education is quite free and there is also 
provision for fifty scholarships of Ks. lO 
each for deserving and meritorious studenis. 
The wearing of Khaddar and spinning b;iH 
an hour daily are compulsory for the 
students. 

There are two kinds of examinations io 
the Vidyapitha called ‘Vivsharad* and 'Shastri. 
The course of ‘Visharad’ is equal to the 
Intermediate standard of otner Universit es 
and ‘ShastrP is equal to that of the M. A. 
Up- till-now nearly 400 students have pass* d 
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the ‘Vishar^d’ examiaatioa and 35 have 
graduated froia the Yidyapitha. The degree 
of *Shastri’ is conferred on the graduates of 
the Vidvapitha at the convocation held each 
year. Four batches of graduates have com- 
pleted their course iind have received this 
degree. These four convocations were 
addressed by Acharya Bhagwan Das, Acharya 
Uajendra Prasadji, Acharya A. T. Gidwani 
and Acharyia C. V. Vaidya. Graduates of 
this institution are leading a life of indepen- 
dent occupation. They are giving their 
services to the country under prominent 
political and social organization such as the 
Servants of the People Society. All-India 
Khadi Service, All-India Achhuto-Dhar Sabha 
and others. Many of them are professors and 
teachers in national colleges and schools and 
editors of newspapers. There are also good 
speakers and intelligent writers among them 
doing a remarkable service to Hindu ’litera- 
ture. A few of them are learning French 
and German at Shantiniketan with a view 
to going to France and Germany for higher 
education. 

Sriioni. 

The Vidyapitha has got a high school 
like a collegiate school. In non-co-operation 
dtiys there were many national high schools 
of U. P. and C. P. recognised and examined 
by the Vidyapitha, but gradually nearly 
almost all of them breathed their last and at 
present only a few are remaining. 

Tkcunic A L DkI’ARTMKNT 

As already mentioned, this department 
has been opened, that students of this insti- 
tution may not wander from door to door 
in search of their livelihood, and may lead 
an independent life with the help of their 
technical training. There were six sub- 
sections of this department. But except 
carpentry, sewing and cane-work, others 
have been closed, as students were not 
sn much interested in them. It is hoped 
that in future this department will get 
iRore importance and success. 


ful books, specially on history and politics. 
Every professor has to write a book 
each year in his subject and they are publish- 
ed in this series. It is well-known to all 
that this ‘JoanmandaP series is fulfilling 
a great need of Hindi literature, though 
with a very slow speed. 



Sreejukta Babu Shibprasad Gupta 


The Vidyapitha has got about twenty-five 
professors and teachers in all these depart- 
ments. The professors are very learned 
and experienced, and are specialists in their 
subjects. They take small honorarium only 
to maintain themselves. Babu Bhagwan Das, 
M A , the renowned scholar and philosopher, 
is the Chancellor, Sjt. Narendra Deva m a. 
LL. n,is the Principal and Sjt. Sriprakasb, 
II. A., LL. B. Bar-at-haw, specialist in politics, 
is the Vice-principal of the Vidyapitha. 


Publication Dk^artaiem Committiiies 

The fourth is the publication deparfraent. The Vidyapitha has got three committees— 
t publishes a series of books called Supervisory (Kirikshak Sabha), managing 
Jn nmandal Senes. This is a well-known series. (Prabandh Samiti) and the Senate (Shiksha 
I department has published many use- Parishad). The Senate controls and manages all 

56—8 
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the educational functions of the institution. 
Students also have got an assembly, named 
Vidyarthi Parishad (Students’ Union). 

Hostel 

Almost all the students reside in hostels. 
No seat rent or anything of the 
kind is charged from them ; more- 
over, they are supplied with furniture 
pd all kinds of necessary medical treatments 
in case of their illness. Inter-dining is 
compulsory and professors tco take their food 
occassionally along with the hostel students. 



Sj. Babu Bhagwandas 


Besides this, on the occasion of the Vidyapitha 
anniversary and convocation, as also on other 
important functions, a general feast has 
become a usual tradition of the Vidyapitha, 
joined by all the inmates and sympathisers 
without any distinction of caste or creed, 
ihere are two hostels at present and nearly 
fifty students along with some professors 
reside therein. 


The Vidyapith life is 
living and high thinking’. 


a life of plain 


The Kashi Vidyapitha is ajiso a training 
institution for self-dependence. Students 
have to do all their work (except cooking* 
themselves. And because of this self-depen 
dence and simple living, they are very 
much profited economically too. At present 
when government oollege-students spend 4<i 
to 80 and 100 rupees a month, theso 
students of the Vidyapitha spend only 1 > 
rupees a month for their higher colleger 
education. 

Daily Routixe axd Teaching 

Classes begin with congregational prayer 
and the ‘Vandemataram’ national song. 
Classes are held in the morning 
the whole year, so that studenta^ may be 
able to work in technical departments in 
the after-noon. Tbe medium of education 
as mentioned above is Hindi. All the lecturesi 
are delivered in Hindi and examination- 
papers written in ‘Devanagari’ script. No 
doubt, students are profited by the Hindi 
medium, but they have to bear difficulties 
too because the books on history, economics, 
polities, philosophy and others, are only a 
few in Hindi literature and so they have 
to read books on every subject in English. 
Classes are held in the open pleasant airy 
ground and under trees. 

There is an arrangement of populu 
lectures on different subjects for adding tn 
the general knowledge of students and this 
has proved very interesting and beneficial 
to them, subjects like history and economic^ 
are taught with great care. Students 
from most of the provinces of. the country 
such as U. P., Behar, Bengal, C. P., C. L 
Mabarastra, Karnatak, Andhra, Madras an J 
the Punjab, etc., come to the Vidyapitha, but 
the majority consists of Behari and U. k 
students. 

Libkauy 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta has given his 
whole up-to-date and well-equipped library, 
containing nearly 15 thousands of selected 
books in English, Hindi and Sanskrit, to 
the Vidyapitha. But at present as ttie 
Vidyapitha has not got a good building lor 
such a library, only 2000 books have bejn 
brought from ‘Seva Upavan’ (Babu Shiva 
Prasadji’s residence). In addition to this, the 
Vidyapitha has bought nearly 1000 boo ^ 
out of its own fund. There is also a rei d- 
ing room, equipped with many Hindi mid 
English daily, weekly and monthly magsz’it^ i 
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Public Activities 

Teachers and students of the institution 
always play a prominent part in political 
and social works. At present, the institution 
has begun an admirable work in Benares 
city. It has arranged public lectures 
by its professors, on different useful 
and interesting subjects. Sjt. Narendra 
1 eva and Sjt. Sri Prakash have finished 
their series of very interesting lectures on 
Buddhist India and political science, and 
lectures on ‘Vedic , religion’ and other 
subjects are going on. 

Buildings. 

Vidyapitha has bought about eight acres 
of land, — five minutes’ walk from the Benares 
Cantonment station and two buildings have 
been constructed. Yet it has to hire a few 
more buildings. 

NATfON Ai; Edi'Cation vl Confp^uence 

The Kashi Vidyapitha initiated a magni- 
ficent movement about national education 
in 1923. Babu Bhagwan Das, the then 
ptincipal of the Vidyapitha, resolved to hold 
an educational conference to consider about 
tim stability, shortcomings, reformation and 
improvement of national educational 
institutions. All the national and semi- 
national institutions were invited to send 
tlmir representatives to the conference and 
delegates of the Tilak Maharastra Vidya- 
pifha, Poona, the national medical college, 
llumhay, the Gujrat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad, 
tbe Kashi Vidyapitha, Benares, the Behar 
Vidyapitha, Patna, the Komi Vidyapitha, 
l.ahore, the National Art and Science College, 
B' mbay the Tilak Komi Vidyalaya, Hydera- 
bad (Sindh), the Tilak Vidyalap, Bhivabba- 
lam, the Satyabadi School, Puri, the Prem- 
maha Vidyalaya, Brindabau, the National 
Muslim University, Aligrah, the Hindu Uni- 
v rsity, Benares, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad and the Bengal National Education 
B ard, Calcutta, assembled at ‘Seva Upavan’ 
B< lares, from February 23 to March 
‘n 1923. This conference passed many useful 
K flutions about the improvement and 
f rraatlou of national eduoatiou. * 

U was also decided to hold such a 


P The report of the conference is published in 
'sh, and it can be had from the Registrar, 
‘Vl ,1 Vidyapitha, Benares Cantt. 


conference every year at different places, 
bat nothing more has been done from that 
day. _ 

Financial Condition 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta is well-known 
in India for his generosity and patriotism. 
This national university of northern India 
is the fruit of his love of national education. 
He has donated his property worth ten lacs, 
for the advancement of learning through the 
medium of Hindi. This fund is called ‘Sri 
Harprasad Educational Fund (Sri Har Prasad 
Shikshanidhi) in memory of his late younger 
brother Sjt. Kara Prasad. The trust deed 
of the donation has been registered. 
The members of the trust are Sjt. Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, Rai Bahadur Babu Mukunda Lil, 



Principal Sri Narendra Deb 

Sjt. Krishna Kumar, Sjt. Sri Prakash, Sjt. 
Narendra Dev, Pt. Jawahar Lai Neheru. Sjt. 
Purusottam Das Tandon, Pt. Ramakant 
Malviya and Pt. Hridayanath Kunjaru. 
Guptaji has written in the trust deed that 
the interest of this fund (nearly five thousand 
rupees per month) will be spent on national 
and technical eduoatiou, and the iustitution 
taking this sum, will have to use ‘Devauagri’ 
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script and 'HiDdoslani’ lanp^uage as its 
medium of education, without any govern- 
ment control; and technical education will 
be one of its main subjects. The interest 
of the donation is given to this institution 
at present. Besides this, the Vidyapitha gets 
as sum of Rs. 1200 yearly from Joshi Damo- 
darji and something like that from Babu 
Bhagwan Dasji. Besides this, Babu Bhagwan 
Das donated a sum of Rs. 1000 for the 
hostel building and at the same time he with 
his son Babu Sri Prakash, works in the 
Vidyapitha without any honorarium. With 
these funds the Vidyapitha has spent nearly a 
lac of rupees in buying plots of land and 


erecting buildings, etc, the remaining surj] 
has been spent on professors^ honorariuni 
scholarships, servants’ salaries, eta 

This is a brief account of the Kashi 
Vidyapitha. No doubt the failure of the 

non-co-operation movement has affected the 
Vidyapitha, but as it has got a stron^j 

footing with remarkable aims and objects 
it has no anxiety about its shining future 
and it can be said that, through the great enthu^ 
siasm and labour of the authorities, with 
proper sympathy of the public, a day will 
come, when this national university will 
prove itself to be one of the greatest univer- 
sities of the world. 


LIBERTY 


LEILAMANl NAIDIT 


Why should I care for auaht they say 
What is their song to me ? 

No morrow knows nor yesterday 
My dream of liberty, 

I want no other’s tongue to tell 
Life’s secret of sad tears ; 

Nor other’s hand nor might to fell 
Its canopy of fears. 

I have a song none else may sing, 

A deed none else may dare ; 

A hope-some sweet fantastic thing, 

Some sweet ecstatic prayer. 

There is a seed that I must sow 
A harvest I must reap : 

A secret no man else may know 
A tear that 1 must weep. 

It is my own, my liberty, 

My life, my soul, my fate 
And freedom to eternity 
My Master and my Mate. 

O.let them sing for aught they might. 
What is their song to me ? 

No morrow binds nor yesternight 
My dreams of liberty. 

{From ''The hidns^^) 


BOUND 


, Bv LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Could I shake you out of my heart, 
As water out of a cup, , 

A little silver on the grass ' 

The sun would soon dry up— 

Would I be poorer for this thing, 
Tho wiser, too ? I know 
By all our days of ill oi good 
I dare not let you go, 


You are to me, I am to you 
Common, and found, and plain, 
As is a window to a house, 

As yarrow to a lane. 


Too close to see each other else 
Than earth-thick to the core : 

So near there is nought left to us 
But to love and love the more, 

— The Literary Digest 



ITkisseoUon is mtmded for ths eorreetum^ of ma^raptes, errors of fa^, , 
misripresmtatwns. tie., in the origi^ eontr^tvms, and editor^ p^lishM 

other papers eiiliehing it. As vartons opmwns may reMomably be hM m the same sjMm,tnu sem^ 
is not tmmt for the amng of such differences of opimon . . As, omng to bMness 
contributors we are always hard pressed for space, cnttes are requited to ^ood mou^h always to M 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to iie point. Generally, no 

oj books is pushed. Writers are requested not to exceed the hm%t of five hundred words— EdUor, 
The Modern Eeview . ) 


The Highest Mountain in the World 

1 am glad to find a colleague in the Modern 
Upview tor September commenting on my article 
The Highest Mountain m the World’^ which 
appeared in the Modern R^^view for August, 1928. 
But my colleague has perhaps unwittingly done a 
little injustice to me. Bv ‘our iporance I 
certainly meant ‘ignorance of the people of India -701 
(!Ourse, excluding Nepal ; and I am still of opinion 
that from the Indian side this peak was not known 
and consequently there was jqo name for it before it 
was actually discovered by the Survey of India;- 
not a so-called discovery, as my colleague calls it. 

The “Gauri-Sankar’ was not unknown to me 
nor its association with Mr. Schlaf intweit, but my 
colleague does not take into consideration the fact 
that the Survey of India definitely proved that 
what Schlagintweit saw was Gauri-Sankar no doubt— 
but it was never Everest. It was this mistake on 
the part of Schlagintweit that was responsible for 
the misnomer of Gauii-Sankar for Everest and its 
currency in the Indian and Continental literature 
of Europe. Mr. Freshfield’s connection with the 
question is indeed a news to me for the mention 
of which I am thankful to my colleag^ue. But 
1 have it on the authority of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London (their letter dated the 11th 
March, 1925) that Gauri-Sankar is another peak 
than Mount Everest, This is also corroborated by 
the Survey of India. The long list of publications 
quoted by my colleague can certainly have no 
authority over the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

My colleague has taken me to task for having 
supported the English people in their . naming 
Mount Everest after Col. Everest. I might tell 
him for his edification that years ago I wrote au 
article in Bengali (Frahasi ; Magh, 1326,) wherein 
1 hinted that Mount Everest could not perhaps 
be named after its actual discoverer, probably 
hecause the honour of having actually discover^ 
the highest mountain in the world fell to the lot 
C'f an Indian whose name was thus thrown into 
oblivion, I also suggested an investigation ^ into 
t he matter with a view to finding out a suitable 
Indian name for Mount Everest. I also put the 
I'latter up to the Bangiya Sahitya Parismd for 
tiieir consideration and necessary action in the 


matter but practically speaking I got no response 
or sympathy from my ^countrymen. 1? the m^- 
time on my enquiry to them the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London let me know ihal Mount, 
Everest was discovered in the course of routine 
work of the Survey of India in determining the 
heights of all the peaks visible from the plains of 
India. The observations upon which the discovery 
was bas^ were made by different officers and so 
it is not possible to speak of any one inan ^ the 
discoverer. This was also confirmed by the Survey 
of India. If after all this I am compelled to acqui- 
esce in the name of Everest I hope I am not greatly 

La“ty I must thank my collie for having 
put in his views and knowledge before the public 
and I shall be glad if he can further enlighten me 
on these and such points. 

ttafTTft "Rhiiftan Ren 


Foundation of the Brahmo Samaj 

An error has crept into Mr. N. C. Ganguly’s 
article “Foundation of the Brahmo Samw pu^ 
lished in “Modem Review” for ^September 1928. 
On page 298 of- this issue, Mr, Ganguly says A 
house belonging to Kamal Lochp the 

Chitpur Road m .Torasanko was selected and rented 
from its owner.” , , . , 

The name of the owner of the house referred 
to above is Ram Kamal Basu (better known as 
Feringee Kamal Basu) and not Kamal Lochan Basn 
as mentioned by the writer. 

In my book (Puratony iwe 67) 1 have 
stat^ the reason why Babu Ram Kamal Basu 
was called Feringee Kamal Basu. His house on 
the Chitpore Road where the first meeting of 
Brahmo Samaj was held on the 20th August 1828 
was No. 48 Chitpore Road as it appears from tfie 
Collector’s receipt for taxes, (of the year 1843) 
some of which I had opportunity to get hold ot. 
I know that this house is still standing on toe 
Chitpore road, though it is no longer owned by the 
descendants of Feringee Kamal Basu. 

Ram Kamal Bmu and Ram . Mohan Basu were 
two brothers. They were residents of Chander- 
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aagore. To distingaish one brother from the 
other they were perhaps called hv the second 
part of their names—Kamal and Mohan, from 
Kamal Basu, Mr. Gangnly perhaps 'concludes that 
the full name of the man was Eamal Lochan Basu. 

Hari Har Sett 


Professor Sarkar on the Ancient 
Hindu University 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar. C. I, E., has said 
in ike TTmiu-fhao Review, July as quoted in the 
Indian !Ppriodi»ald Columns of ike Modern Revierv 
September, that “the ancient Hindu University 
without being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe 
distance from the noisy luxurious capitals and 
gave the purest form of physical, intellectual 
and moral culture , possible in any age, if we 
leave out natural science and mechanics.” With 
all my respect for Prof. Sarkar's scholarship and 
historical acumen I presume to point out one 
emission in his estimate of the ancient Hindu 
University. The omission is the non-mention of 
spiritual culture -Atmavidya, the knowledge of 
the Self being the ultimate goal to which every 
individual soul must press forward. This was 
the most outstanding feature of the Indian 
□ational educational system. On the secular side 
the theoretical instruction was supplemented by 
the Upavedas and also by the Vidya’s and Kala’s 
[sciences and arts). I am at a loss to understand 
why Prof. Sarkar thinks that tlie ancient Indian 
University entirely excluded “natural science and 
[uechanics” from their curriculum. Is it not a 
fact, on the contrary, that the experts in machi- 
ciery (Yantravidya), craftsmen, ^ and metallurgists 
jf the ancient Indian Universities discovered the 
fast dye, indigo extract, and the tempered steel 
leading to the secret of Damascus blade, the 


f^ailicBt contribution to the soientifio art of 
dwtiuL-Mon ? 

Dhirendka. Nath ChowdhObi 


"Raja Rammohun Roy at Rangpar'' 

I was interested to see a paper on the, above 
subject, by Mr. Jyotirmoy Das Gupta, in the 
September number of the Modem mvieiv. It is 
unfortunate that the letters as printed his p^er 
—the originals of which are amo^ the Board, of 
Revenue Records of the Bengal Government and 
cop,ie8 of which I hold— are not only full of serious 
omissions, but also of errors that wholly nullify 
their value. I have no time to enumerate all 
of them, but I simply point out that the 
story, which he has taken ‘.so much pains to 
build up, that Rammohun Roy served at Rangpur 
“as Sherishtadar from the beginning of September 
to 3rd December, 1809" (/.e., the year in which 
he was made Diwan), goes to pieces, for the 
very simple reason of his misreading Rangpur 
for RAMGUR, in the following passage of Mr. 
Digby’a letter to the Board of Revenue ; — 

“•••Rammohun Roy, the man whom I have 
recommended to be appointed as Diwan of this 
office, acted under me in the capacity of Sherish- 
tadar of the Fouzdary Court for the space of 
three months whilst I officiated as magistrate of 
the Zillah of RAMGUR-”. 

In the version printed by Mr, Das Gupta 
(see letter No. 2) Rangpur stands for jRawgMr— an 
obvious mistake in deciphering. This has 
naturally led the >>riter to wonder “why 
there is no mention of the Raja’s service at 
Ramgur*-by Mr. Digby in letter No. 2...” 
Dr- Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, in his 
Presidential Address, delivered on 29th July 1928, 
at the 11th Session of the Uttar-Banga Sahitya 
Sammilan, held at Rangpur, has published the 
correct texts of the letters. 

Brajendranath Bakerji 


ERKATA 


M. R. Aog. 1928 

Page 158, Col. 1, line 11, 

For ‘ Word with’ 
read ‘ Word, With’ 

Page 158, Col. 1. line 12, 

For ‘Cleanthes, The author’ 
read ‘Cleanthes’ the author’ 


Page 161. Col. 1, line 30, 

For 'Kosoms'' 
read 'Kosmos^ 

M. R. September 1928 Page 289 Col 2 line i4 
for majestic read maieutic. 

P. 305 Col. 1 line 13 for husband being dead or 

the husband read husband or the husband being 
dead. 
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Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language of hooks. No 
mtidsm of book-reviews and notices mil be pMished.—Editor, M. R. ] 


ENGLISH 

ENCiLisn Works of Ra.u Ram Moiiun Rov, 
Vol L Published by Mr. B. C. Sarkar, M. A. 
Secretary, Brahmo Samaj Centenary Committee: 
210-6A, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Cloth, gilt 
letters. Rs. 3, 

This is the first volume of the Eoglish works 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, published on the occasion 
of the Brahmo Samaj Centenary. It contains 
twenty-one of the Raja’s translations of the 
Upanlflhads, controversial tracts, the Trust Deed 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Autobiographical Sketch, 
the Brakmanical Maga'x^ine, &c. It is neatly 
printed and elegantly bound in cloth. 

The People of India: Their Many MeritvS. 
By IHfitiugnishcd who have known 

them. Oolifcted in IndH ' with an introduction 
by Mr. Alfred Webb, President of the Tenth Indian 
National Congress. Reprinted^ and Published with 
an appendix, containing additional testimonies, by 
R A. Talcherkar, B. A. Barrister-aULaw, Veronica 
Street, Bandora, Bombay. Pp. 54. Price Four 
Annas. 

It is humiliating to have to vindicate and 
establish our national character by publishing the 
testimonies of foreigners. But as our people have 
been continually calumniated for more than a 
century and as the slanderers have recently 
redoubled their efforts owing to well-known 
(’easons, the publication of this pamphlet must 
'■e considered quite timely. The testimonies here 
•t ought together are auite reliable, as they were 
iDsolicited and occurred in various publioations 
of varioas dates by authors of different ranks 
following professions far different in character 
*rom one another. Publicists and all other 
■'Dglish-knowing Indians would do well 
to keep a copy of the pamphlet by them. 
It is of greater importance to circulate it 
a America and Euroi^ than in india. But for 
^hat purpose some oocldental publisher will have to 


be chosen’ and the paper must be better, the type 
bigger and and the cover more attractive. 

We thank Mr. Talcherkar for the copy presented 
to us- 

Economic and Financial Organisation. Revi.sed 
Edition, Information Section, League of Nations 
Secretariat, Geneva. Pp. 118. Gd. 

The Reduction of Armaments and the ORf^ANi- 
SATioN OF Peace. Information Seciim. League 
of Nations, Geneva^ Pp. IGG, Ish. 

The Information Section of the I^eague of 
Nations is to be congratulated on the publication of 
this series of pamphlets. They state in an interest- 
ing and non-controversial manner what the League 
aims to do, has done and has been doing in various 
directions. Principles, methods and organisations 
are also described. 

With Gandhi.ii in Ceylon. By Mahadev Desai, 
8, Qanesan. Publisher. Triplicane, Madras, fy. 159. 
Nine tlluslrahons. Re. 1-0. 

Like the first volume of Gandhiji’s Autobio- 
graphy, this is a book which I had kept for perusal, 
page by page, when I had leisure. But the leisure 
never came, and may not come so long as life or 
eye-sight lasts. So I notice it in the conventional 
manner without further delay. 

Gandhi ji had a very cordial and enthusiastic 
reception in Ceylon from all sorts and conditions 
of men. Though he described his visit as a 'merce- 
nary’ one with humorous and engaging candour, 
the people of that island refused to regard it in that 
light and understood it instead as a humanitarian 
one. 

The. first part of the book contains the Journal, 
consisting of five chapters. Part n contains 82 
speeches in various places. Part HI is an appendix 
giving an account of the Khadi collections. 

we. cull below at random a few passages from 
Gandhi] i’s utterances. 

From Message to Ceylon Congress: "Claiming 
as you do, allegiance to India and endorsing, as 
you do, your connection with the story of 
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Ramayana, you should be satisfied with nothing 
but Rama Raj which includes Swaraj. When the 
evil stalks from comer to corner of this enchant- 
ing fairyland, you must take up the question 
in right earnest and save the nation from rum. 

“Then there is the other thing, untouolmbility. 
You consider the Rodiyas as untouchables and 
their women are not allowed to cover their upper 

is high time for the Congress to take up 
the question of the Rodiyas, make them their 
own and enroll them as volunteers in their work. 
Democracy is an imoossible thing until the power 
is shared ’by all, but let not democracy degenerate 
into mobocracy. Even a pariah, a labourer, who 
makes it possible for you to earn your living, will 
have his share in self-government. But you will 
have to touch their lives, go to them, see their 
hovels where they live packed like sardines. It 
is up to you to look after this part of h^umanity. 

From More Memories : [At another meeting 
of the missionaries (at Jaliha) he developed this 
last thought, in reply to a question as to what he 
would wish India to be like in matters of religion. 
He reiterated his impatience with the missionary 
or the Musalman who thinks of getting hold of 
the untouchables for the sake of increasing his flock, 
and said that like the Dewan of Mysore he would 
ask them all to strive to make the untouchables 
better Hindus if they could]. , . t .a- 

“1 should love all the men,— not only m India 
but in the world,— belonging to the different 
faiths,— to become better people by contact with 
one another, and if that happens the world will 
be a much l 3 etter place to live in than it is to- 
day I plead for the broadest toleration, and I 
am working to that end. 1 ask people to examine 
every religion from the point of the religionists 
themselves. I do not expect the India of ray 
dream to develop one religion, i.e„ to be wnolly 
Hindu, or wholly Christian, but I want it to .be 
wholly tolerant, with its religions working side 
bv side with one another.” 

■ The book is clearly printed on opaque paper. 

A Week in India (and three Months in an 
Indian Hoshitai.). A. Fenner Drockn ay, Ish neL 
The Mew Leader Ltd, 14 Great George Street, 
London, S. W, I. Pp. 83, 

Mr Fenner Brockway spent three months 
ind one week in India, the greater part 
of which was spent in .a hospital owing to 
an a^ddent. This book . gives the reader the 
RTnpriences of his visit. It contains word 
Ses of Oandhiji, N. M, Jo8hi,the AH Brothers. 
A Tinnah the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mrs. 

itaidu. Sir _ChitnanM Setal'^, Balubhai 
r Desai S, A. Brelvi, B- G. Homimm, K. 
Nataraian, the King ^ Afghspstan. Shnaib 
DQor»8hi. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Dewp Bahadur 
M Ramaphandra Raa Dost. Mahomed Peer 
itfkhoined. Dr. Ansari, Dr. Annie Besant, S. Srini- 
TOM Isengar, and Jawaharlal Nehru. Birt it 
rantains much besides these pen portraits. It is 
wlahtly written and describes the Indm he saw 
"^a minute fraction of the whole’) and to give 
1 human picture of the men and women he met. 
aHegiDS by sayipg^.tbat ‘‘this is. not an authon- 
»five^book on India.” But it is quite worth 
?&fng notwithstanding. 

Hell Foumd !! By S. A, Dcmge, Author of 


"Gandhi vs. Lsnin.” Vanguard Literature Oompany. 
2*1, European Asylum Lane, Calouith* Price one 
Rupee, Pp. 123 uc. Red paper covers. 

In this book, which is very clearly . printed 
in big type on thick paper, Mr. Danfife descnbes 
what he experienced and observed in the lock- 
ups and jail where he had to .PMS his days for 
more than three years. He has indeed found Hell. 
The rooms, the raiments, the food, the treatment 
received by the prisoners, etc. as described by 
him in this book, not nnpften with grim humour, 

are all disgusting, abominable, horrible, 

Says he : ... 

“I have succeeded, if at all, in casting a mere 
furtive glance at the huge vaults where tales of 
oppression lie submerged. And I am sure no 
individual human power will be able to open them. 

“The tale of the Bourbon oppression and the 
secrets of the Bastille could be unearthed only by 
the united and exasperated will of an oppressed 
French proletariat. The bones of the murdered 
people hidden under the polished marble palaces 
of Czarism got new tongues only after the 
wrath of the workers and peasants had shaken 
the foundations of Imperialism. Therefore such 
attempts as mine have only a c itioal value 
and will remain . incomplete without the 
complement of the determined action of a whole 
people to right its wrongs,” 

The author quotes in his preface the following 
article from the U. P. Jail Manual 

“Art 978. Labour in a jail should be con- 
sidered primarily as a means of punishment and 
not of employment only; neitner should the 
question of its being highly remunerative have 
much weight, the object of paramount importance, 
being that prison ivork should be irksome and 
laborious and a cause of dread to evil-doers.^' 

And then observes : “The picture that you see 
in the following pages will^ show how mild the 
above words are for what is being done in the 
1 lils-. Against this, see the law in the workers, 
republic. Art. 9 of the Soviet Criminal Code 
says, ‘Measures of social, defence may not pursue 
the aim of inflicting physical suffering or degrading 
human dignity, nor does it aim at vengeance or 
punishment.’ ” 


Ancient Indian Culture in Afghanistan : By 
Dr. UpendraNath Ghoshal M.A; Ph.D, Greater India 
Society Bulletin No, 6. Price Re 1 only. 

The. history of India’s cultural relations with 
her neighbours when fully written, will have two 
broad divisions : viz., her relations with the 
Western and with the Eastern nations. At present 
the accumulation of rich relics of this relation of 
India with Indo-China, Sumatra, Java, Bali, etc , hM 
naturally produced the idea that Greater India 
meant India’s relations with eastern peoples alone. 
But the epoch-making discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenjodaro have forced us to look to the West for 
the earliest outside contact and this remains true 
down to the age of Asoka, who in his mission 
activities showed a marked preference for the 
Western neighbours. Dr. Ghoshal has donfe a great 
service to the Greater India movement by emphasis- 
ing in this monograph the importance of this line 
of investigation, starting with Afghanistan, and 
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provoking other investigatorfl to seek On similar 
lines, the relics of Indian culture in Iran, and in the 
further West as well in Africa, Madawcar and 
other lands to the west of the Indian Oc^* In 
the preface of his stimalating Bulletin Dr, Ghoshal 
very rightly observes ; 

*'8itnatea at the gciteway of the Indian continent 
whence it commands all the main lines of its 
inland oommunioation with Western and Eastern 
Asia, Afghanistan has been the channel through 
wMoh have^ flowed the numerous cultural and 
other inflaences that have shaped the history of 
India in the past. On the other hand, the Indian 
inflneneee, especially under the urge of the great 
movement of cultural expansion associated with 
Tluddhisna. have overflowed the western frontiers 
of India, and the signs' of their triumph are writ 
large not^ only in the existing monuments 
of Afghanistan, the stupas, images, cave- 
shrines, pillars and the like, but were 
abundantly illustrated in the prevailing forms of 
religion, language add social manners before they 
were engulfed by the advancing tide of Islam. 
Verily the history of Greater India would be 
lacking in some of its important chapters, if the 
story of India’s cultural contact with its western 
nei^bour were left untold.” 

The book should be read by every iserious 
stndent of Hindu cultnral expansion. It gives for 
the first time a faithful resume of the latest dis- 
coveries in the field made by the French and 
German scholars. 

A BfiSTORY OF Hindu Political Tueories : from 
the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth 
century AD. Dr, U. N. Ohoshal M, J , PhD, 
Oxford University Press, Second Edition. 1927. 

To all those who want a sober and fully 
documented study on Hindu political theories, the 
new edition of Dr. Ghoshal’s Ixiok will be welcome. 
Within the narrow compass of 250 pages the author 
has managed to condense and criticise almost all 
the^ important texts and theories relating to Hindu 
political science, and the beginners in this line of 
study will find the book a faithful and stimulating 
nuide. In every discussion Dr. Ghoshal shows a 
remmkable spirit of fairness and a laudable 
solicitude for ascertaining the tenor of the original 
texts. In weighing evidence he displays a 
largeness of outlook that is characteristic of a 
historian and he puts the orthodox and heterodox 
schools of thought fn the same scale, assigning as 
much importance to Brahmanical as to Baddhist 
and Jain speculations Moreover, Dr, Ghoshal 
traces the progress of Hindu political thought from 
the early classical to the mediaeval stage of 
its evolution as represented bv the earlier 
MU and Smriti texts, as well as in the 
hasohodh and Vichitra Nataka of the epoch of 
Marhatta and Sikh revivals. Some of the appendices 
and his oonolnding chapter, breathing a spirit of 
comparative study and soond evaluation, go to 
make the book a precious guide in the jungle of 
partisan theorisings. We congratulate Dr. GUoshal 
on the publication of this second edition and 
recommend the book to all lovers of Indolo^. 


Seven Months WITH Mahataia Gandhi Vol, I : 
Sy Krishnadas. S. Ouneean, TripUeane, Madras, 
E, Pp, 449, 1928. 

66—9 


What Gandhi is writing of himself 

in Yaun^rlMm week after week, oto by no 
means, he oonsiderod as the onl^ materials with 
whidt one would build up a biography of his. 
The account of his examination of himaelf is 
bound to be inadequate for a biograpito, lor, it 
excludes many details and minor incidents of his 
life, which to a biographer is of ess^tiai value to 
paint a complete picture of his life. The book 
under notice portiOTB very nicely the daily life 
led by Mahatma Gandhi during the active days 
of the non-co-operation movement Herein we find 
Mahatmaji in delight over his success some day, 
in extreme agonies over his failures, in the 
patience and endurance of a ^nt in lho ^kist of 
overwhelming activities and in the purity i^d 
strength of a supremely spiritual mind. Mr. 
Erishnadas is a very keen observer and is fully 
aware of the possible curiosity of his readers. He 
leaves out no details as insignificant and paints 
Mahatmaji in his daily routine of life, in his habits 
and manners and in his friendly talks and humour- 
ous hits. This book will be of gMthelp to a future 
biographer of Mahatma Oaodhi. The book is so 
highly interesting that we have fimshea It with 
as much eagerness and pleasure as we do a good 
novel. . , , , 

It is a history of the progress and development 
of the non-co-operation movement, as conducted 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the hero, the martyr and the 
saint. 

The book is bound in Khaddar and it 
is ni( e- It also contains a picture of 
Gandhi. 




k^np 


BENGALI 

Nana Katha (Miscellaneotis Essays) : By Upm- 
dra Kumar Kar, BL., Publisher^Sitan^i 
Chowdhuri, Pleader, Ckandpur. Tij^ra. Price 
Re, 1, 

However unpretentious and uninviting this 
volume of Essays of a little over two hund^ 
pages, printed in an unknown Mofussil press, may 
seem at first sight the reader will be ^teligfatfnlly 
surprised to find that the let^r press 
few errors, the writer has a wondOTul oommand 
over his mother-tongue which he can wield so 
dexterously as to express the most abstruse 
thoughts, and that the thoughts themsdves are 
of a high order, far above the parochial topics of a 
Mofussil station, and even worthy of serious con- 
sideration by the best minds of the country, minds 
engaged in our well-known centres of culture in 
voicing the problems that vitally affect ul and 
in making suggestions for their solution. 
thinkers of such wide culture are to be found 
here and there in the remote provincial towns 
augurs well for the future of country. 

The collection of essays under review may be 
br(»dly divided into two groups, philosophical 
and literary- In both these groups the writer 
reveals a remarkably clear grasp of basic tmths. 
His wide readiim in the Vedanta and the Upanisheds 
on the one hand, and the best poetry or modem 
Bengal on the other, and his power to apply the 
problems of philosophy and poetry to the facts 
of onr moral and somal life, mark him out as a 
practical thinker of no mean merit. Throughout 
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these essayfi he shows an intimate aconamtanod 
with Qie causes of our social ills, the hide-bound 
customs and traditional usimes which have choired 
mt freedom of thouaht ana acted as a barrier to 
further progress, but what distinguishes his writing 
ts the undercurrent of spiritual emphasis which 
runs through all the essays, so that we rise from 
their per^ r^eshed and purified in body and 
mind, and with biblical query rising like a 
a perpetual refrain in the innermost recesses of 
our mind ; What shall it profit a man. if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 

Where^ there is so much that is of a high order 
of ezcdlenoe, one word of caution may be 
pe^tted. The author is above everything, sane 
and level-headed and yet on occasions we come 
across a, faint note of indiscriminate admiration of 
the glorious traditions of India’s past which, in the 
minds of the less thoughtful and less well r^ 
irections of the community, may easily be turned 
into^an attitude of selicomplaoent inactivity, 
shutting the doors of the mind to every current 
of fresh air that blows from the bracing climate 
of the West. Michael Modhusudan Datt’s pre- 
ference for Indrajit to Rama in his famous epic 
has been ably interpreted, but our author is not 
happy tul he IS able to say that by accepting 
Meghnad as;his hero, the poet was only accentuat- 
ing oin: racient Indian ideal. In his able exposi- 
tion of Bammohan Roy’s life and work the author 
says that the Baja regarded the Veda as infallible 
and as the revealed word of God. We doubt if 
this was actually so, * and even if it were, it 
cettainly called for a word of comment instead of 
be^ i^ept^ with uncritical approval, for the 
•roter himself observes that the Raja stood for 
all-round emancipation,, which must include above 
everything,, the emancipation of the mind. Again 
the writer is an ardent admirer of Ramkrishna, 
whom he calls mgavatUra or the Messiah of the 
age, jmd, refers to his great work of 
n^gions Bsmthe^ and his profound message 
^ach rehgion is true— as many beliefs as there 
are jpaths . Now the science of comparative 
religion is , responsible for the discovery of the 
generalisation tUat there is truth in every religion, 
but it is afar cry from this to the other generalisa- 
sation ^ associated with the revered name of 
^mkns^a that every religion is true. It is no 
douM a that to a really earnest and devout 
seeker ato God religious forms offer no insuper- 
able bamers, and, that the follower of every 
religion, by practising the highest lessons it 
pre«^es, may attain the summum homm. But 
to charactense the facile tolerance which finds 
e,very religion to be,tme and makes no discrimina- 
tion between, the higher and the lower elements 
of which It, is composed as a religious synthesis 
of Bupr^e importance, for the discovery of which 
me world had to await the advent of an Avatar 
IS to sight pf that sense of proportion which 
IS so Mbitu^ with the author in everything else 
he writes. One wonld be bold indeed who could 
say that pqpulw Hinduism, by absorbing all the 
cults aiid,ntna]s of non-Aryan origin, has gained 
in wprtn m imy real or vital sense. The writer h^ 
rightly emmgn, , nothing but contempt for mere 
catchwordk and shibboleths of Weetein origin. 


To be consistent, he should have the same con- 
tempt for catchwords of indigenous origin a,ij 
tread the middle path beloved of ibpidMa 
and poiuted out in his Emrt of Armvarta by Lord 
Bonaldshay, whose activities on oehalf of Indian 
philosophy the writer so admires, as the one 
which educated India should follow if she wants 
to make her own ocutribution to the civilisation 
of the modem world. 

We hope the present volume will be followed 
by other volumes of essays, replete with ripe 
wisdom, and revealing a deep culture and couched 
in language which the author knows how to make 
a worthy vehicle of his thoughts which the 
reader may peruse with equal pleasure and 
profit. 

Book-Lover 


Ra.7a Rammohak Raver Geanthabali, Pratham 
KuasiTik '.-’Published by Mr. H- C. Sarkar. M. A- 
Brahno Samaj GenUmry Commutes. 210’ 6 A, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

This is the first volume of the Bengali works 
of Raja Ram Mohnn Roy, published on the 
occasion of the Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj, 
No student ot Bengali literature can do without a 
perusal of Ram Mohun Roy’s works. Those who 
wish to know all about the beginnings of the 
monotheistic movement and the social reform 
movement in India most also study his works. 
This first volume of his Bengali works contains 
the Vedanta Grantha. Sanskrit text and Bengali 
commentary ; Vedmta-Sara, Sanskrit text and 
Bengali commentary ; Atmanatmcndveka by 
Sankaracharya, Sanskrit text and Bengali commen- 
tary ; the first chapter of Vajrasuchi, an ancient 
brochure by Mritynnjayacbarya against caste, 
Sanskrit text and Bengali , translation : and 
Talavakara Upanishad, Sanskrit text and Bengali 
rendering. 

The volume is neatly printed on antique laid 
paper. The cloth binding with gilt letters is 
quite elegant. 

R. C. 


Sri Sri Durga; Umesh Chandra Chakror 
bartii. Published by Suresh Chandra Chakrabartii 
31-1 Ohose's Lane, Calcutta. Price Two annas. 

This illnstrated booklet contmns a compilation 
of Dniga Siabas (prayers) written by eminent 
Bengali writers, viz. Bankim Chandra, Bharat 
Chandra and others. The author has also attempted 
to trace briefly the origin and development of the 
worship of Dnrga. This is a timely publication and 
we hope this little book will be widely read in 
Bengal. F. 


SANSKRIT 

The Nighantu Aism the imauKTA— critically edited 
from original manuscripts * By Lakshman Sarui), 
M.A. (Panl), D. PhU. (Oxon.). SanaM tead with 
an appendix showing the relation of the Nirukta 
with other Sanskrit works . Pp. 39^ 292. 


* ,RBm Mohun Boy did not believe in the Fraomentb of Skandasvamin akd Mahksvara 
infmlibility of my scripture, Editor, M. R on the Nirukta. Edited for the first time from 
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oniiPDal palm leaf and paper mss. with m mtrodac* 
tioD and critical notes : By Lalithman Sartq). ALA, 
{Pftnj.), D, Pkil {OqxmX Pp. 15+ I‘^X 

It is full seventy-five years since the jsreat 
pioneer scholar Rudolph von Roth first published 
the Nirukta of Taska in Germany and now we 
have this, one of the most important works in ^e 
whole Sanskrit literature, in the edition of Dr. 
[^ksbman Sarup. A single glance at these two 
■ •jitions is sumcient to tell how^ the science of 
Indology; has progressed during this period. Dr. 
Sanip*8 is a work which we as Indians may well 
be proud of. It is the result of the collation of 
37 manuscripts— it is diflElcult to imagine what a 
strenuous labour it means. Roth, on the other 
hand, had to depend merely on 7 manu^npts. 
During all this periocl many editions of the Nirukta 
have appeared; yet it is not exaggeration to say 
that they have all been replaced by the present 
fully scientific edition furnished with all important 
variants given but facultatively by Roth. 

Apart from the not very few typographical 
blunders, from which this edition too unfortunately 
is not free, the chief defect in Roth’s edition 
seems to be the lack of punctuation marks which 
renders the simple language of Yaska quite 
nnintelligible in many places. The text in Dr. 
Sarup’s edition is fully punctuated and the perusal 
of a few pages in the two editions side by side 
will convince every reader, of the great improve- 
ment effected by Dr. liakshman Samp. This is 
the third volume of Dr. Sarup’a works on the 
Nirukta. Instead of Roth’s introduction .which is 
a rambling disquisition about the Vedic literature— 
yet it must have been of great help in those 
days— we have now Dr. Samp’s valuable intro- 
ductory volume ; the texts have been already dealt 
with, and in the place of Roth’s meagre ‘Erlaeu- 
terungen” we have now a complete translation 
of the Nimkta, It is trae that Yaska’s Sanskrit 
is not very difficult to follow, yet Yaska has his 
own peculiarities just as Patanjali’s apparent 
simplicity soon proves to be deceptive— and these 
peculiarities could not have been easily understood 
without the help of one who is fully acquainted 
with the mysteries of Vedic philology ; this Dr. 
Sarnp offers us through his valuable translation 
and notes. 

In the first three volumes it may perhaps be 
said that Dr. Sarup has followed in thh foot-steps of 
Roth ; but in the fourth volume Dr, Samp has 
given the lead. In this volume our author has 
published for the first time fragments of the 
commentary of Mahesvara-Skandasvamin— the 
mysterious joint authors whose interrelation has 
very probably been rightly indicated by Dr. Sarup, 
It is interesting to note the summary way m 
which the author in his introduction has sent the 
commentator Ugra back to his pristine non-exist- 
ence. This volume is also enriched by an 
appendix constituted by extracts from Skandasva- 
min’s work in Devarajayajvan’s well known com- 
mentary-on the Nighantu. We offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the learned editor and recom- 
mend his lK)ok to all students of Sanskrit 
philology and Vedic lore. 

Siikatayana. 


HINDI 

Hzndustuahj Sangit Psavesika— I and II, 
Mr. Murm Prasad, B- L., Adix^te^ myh 
CMUflri, Paincu Patna Law Report jPrsss, Patna. 

The author has creditably supplied a groat 
want and will be congratulated by M begimierB 
of Hindusthani music. His primer is calculated to 
serve as a guide-book as regards both the tiieoiy 
and practice of mnsio. The notations and their 
explanations are extremely h^ful. The ohi^pter 
on the various classes of Hindusthani muaic is 
informative. 

Anarkali— S lj/ Umarao Sinha Karunik, B. A, 
Jnanprakas Mcmdir, ALsertd. 

Translation of a Bengali story by Dr* Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Akshara-tattva— Mr. Gouri Shankar Bhatta, 
Maswanpur, Catmpur. 

The ‘geometricar elements which go to the 
formation of the letters of the Devanagari alphal»et 
are discussed and displayed with a number of 
diagrams. 

Kunti Devi— % Mr. Bhagawandas Kdm The 
Bharatiya-grantha-7nala, Brindaban. 

The life sketch of a distinguished lady worker 
in the Prem Jllaha Vidyalay of R rindaban. 

, PONARVIVAIIA VimuNA— Pandit Mata Semk 
Pathak, Swadeshi Store, Sarsa. Dt. Allahabad. 

Remarriage of Hindu widows as approved of 
in the Sanskrit texts is the subject matter of this 
book. The author also repudiates early marriage- 

Rameb Babu. 


MALAYALAM 

PuLAKAMKURAM — Ndlappot A7irap0/i/A ALmon. 
Edited with introduetimi by 0. P. trovintbi Menon 
B. A. and L. T, Mangloodayam Press, Tridmr. 
Pp. XXVl’rdl. Price as. 10, 

We had sometime ago the pleasure of commend- 
ing in these pages. Mr. Nalappat Narayana 
Menon's lieautiful poetical work entitled Kemnuir- 
thuUi. Now we have before os another work 
of his. Pulakamknram, containing ten short pieoes 
of poetry, three of which are composed in the 
Sanskrit metres and the rest in the Dravidian. 
Some of the pieces written in the Maniari style 
in this little book have reminded us of certain 
songs of Tagore in the Crescent Moon and the 
Gitanjali. Mr. Nalappat’s poems composed in the 
Sanskrit metres are equally elegant 

The printing and get-np of the book leave 
nothing to be desired The lengthy remarks in 
tlie intnid'iutiou regarding the pOm'S personal 
beauty, modest v and numerous other “qualities” 
might be felt as a burden by most of the 
readers! 

Giri-Prabhashanam— K. f. Lonappan. 
Bharatamlasam Press, THmwr, Price as 4. 

This is a very faithful translation of the ''Sermon 
on the Mount” composed in the Afanjart style. 
We congratulate the young poet on his venture. 

Swatantrya-Maroau : By K. Vekitfttdka Mtmn. 
Sahadara Press, Cochin. J^. IS. Price as. 12. 
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This is one of the very few books in Malayalam 
whioh deal in detail with the oonditions of iaboarers 
m India giving full and up-to date statistics. Though 
one may not agree with the views of the author 
in all respects, the book as it is deserves very 
careful study. It contains also statements which 
are inaccmate ; for instance, on page 49. in the 
Qha{)ter on exploitation the average income of an 
Indian is recorded as 1 anna 6 pies per year. We 
hope this and other inat'c-uraeies will not be over- 
looked in the nhxt edirion. The book is well 
got-up. 

A Treatise On Textile Industries—B^ C. 
StDomimiK L, T, M. {Bom) Bead Master, Govt'. 
IndusWial School. Cochin State. Published with 
saneHon of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Eamfimuja Printing Hotise Lia. Trichur Pp, 212. 
Price Be, 1-4-0. 

We congratulate the author on his excellent 
production. There is no doubt that the book with 
the numerous illstrations it contains will be of 
great help to students who take up to weaving 
industry. We wish the author could have, however 
chosen a Malayalam title to his book which is 
written in Malayalam ! 

P. Anujan Achan 


MARATHI 


Db, Sir R. G. Bhandarklar (a biography)'. By 
S. N* Kamataki, published by the author at 249 
Baste Peth, Poona. Pages 438, Price Rs. 2-8, 

The late Dr. Sir R. G., Bhandarkar was a 
scholar of world-wide reputation. A keen intellect, 
a ligge heart, strong convictions, as well as his 
deep faith and unimpeachable character have left 
a deep impression on thousands of his pupils and 
others who were fortunate to come into contact 
with him. Mr. D. G. Vaidya of the Subodka 
Pidrika has already given us a, true picture of the 
religioas side of Bhandarkar’s life. But a biography 
deuxng with all its aspects was badly needed, and 
that want is in a great measure supplied by Mr. 
Kamataki’s book, which is thoroughly well-written 
and thoroughly interesting. One draw-back, how- 
ever, mustbe mentioned here. It is the want of 
an Index, a want common to a very large number 
of Marathi books. 

Bhabatwarshiya Pracheen AiTiHASiK Kosh or 
DioTiONABy OF Indian ANTigtrtTiEs : ^ By the late 
Bagkvmaih BhasJear Oodbole. Published by the 
Ohitrashala Press^ Poona. Pages 448. Price 
Bs. Three, 

This is a mere repiint of the . work^ published 
in 1S76, when researches in Indm history had 
scarcely begi^n and the , task, of identification of 
countries, cities, mountains, rivers, etc., mentioned 
ip old ISanskrit works was an extremely liard one. 
But no such excuse can be pleaded in these di^s, 
when the combined efforts of Western and Indian 
scholars have made available immense materials 
for such identification. For instance, now to say 
merely that who caught is a name of a province in 
India will hardly enrich the store of one’s knowledge. 
It ought to be stated that it is the andent name 
of the province which in later times came to be 
known as Magadba and pow bears the title of Bihar. 
With this serious defect running throughout the 


work, the dictionary surely supplies a f want which 
wks being keenly felt for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

ViDYtrr-SwAVALAMBANA— or sclphelp in Ekclri- 
city by 0. K, Date, Published at Vidyut Baryataya. 
Magadha, Bombay, Price as, six. 

This brochure of 34 pages gives very useful 
hints to householders, who desire to have installed 
electric ligtlt^ to illuminate their houses. The 
book is profusely illustrated. _ 

V.« G. APTE. 


ORIYA 


The Oanjam Store of Berhampore (Gan.tam) has 
recently published a good number of good books. 
Chanakya, one of the series of the Promode Bharati 
Granthamala by Iswar Saha is a book of about 
250 pages. Tt is both illustrated, and elaborated. 
The style is in keeping with the subject, virile 
and somewhat Sanskriiic, The last annexure 
giving the code of morals of Ohanaka is valuable 
for the reader to understand the historical situation 
of the country at that remote period and the 
policy necessitated by it. It is a splendid book. 

Beer Bharat {12 annas ) ; By Basudeb Mahapatra 
one of the life-workers of the Satyabadi school 
of late Gopabandhu Das. Basu Babu is an 
acknowledged virile Oriya prose writer and nothing 
remains to be said against the subjects or style 
chosen by him. The various subjects such as 
Panna,Prithwiraj, Kusumkumari, Chanda’s promise, 
etc, etc. will no doubt inspire youthful reader. 

Naba Gitika or New Songs. It is a collection 
of national and devotional songs collected by 
Sarathi Sahu. Price twelve annas. Contains 15G 
pages. 

Hindu Ramani, (a drama ) : By Sri Asmnikufnar 
Ghosh M. A. one Rupee), 

Aswini Babu is a drama-writer of long standing 
and great fame. He has caught the staidng side 
of the play very well. His pictures are, however, 
a little overdrawn. Thp style is moving and 
simple. But one defect m all his dramas is that 
he has freely introduced Bengali phrases into 
Oriya language. This should be guarded against, 
in future. 

Subhadea By DayarMii Mishra B, A„ L, T. 
(12 annas in prose, pp, 137), 

Dayanidhi Babu is a well-known writer of old 
historical characters. He excels in delineating the 
characters he handles. The illustrations are not 
bad. 

The Oriya Sahitya Prachar Sangha wihoh is 
popularising lives- of eminent people of India and 
outside has also been at times publishing books like 
Prabandha Prakash that is before us. Thf author. 
Professor Ratnakar Pati, a. of* the Ravensbaw 
College is ^ Professor of philosophy. The essays 
he has written were written at different times 
as magazine articles. Philosopby has been naturally 
woven into his writings, The style is rather 
involved. The essays are thoughtfully writteo 
but the ideas do not grip the miud, they are not 
so clear. The subjects chosen are also responsible 
for the style and thought to some extent. 
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Ther vasal Sahitya Samo} heB pnblished a 
Vavva callfd RArtAi.AHARi (price 12 M^as) wntten 
\.v Maharaja Hatrhuratb Bbanj of MayorhhaD] 
(1728-1 7r,t» in the old etyl© of Ckkanda am Raga. 
Page 138. The beginnin^r is rather done with 
nmch effort, the latter . aye rather nn- 

afFected. There is nir peculiar merit m this book 
except that historically it has a place as it 
comes after Upend ra Bhanja and from the pen or 
a Raja. The preface written to this hy 
Srijut Sash^husaa Ray, Secretary of the UtKal 
Sahitsra Samaj, is worth reading, 

Awtar Life : Bg Samania Sri Narasingka 

Pattanayah ' . „ , x xu 

The book contains talk bety^en the 
lover and the loved (Nayak and Nayika). E^h 
poem again supplies " the main tbonght of that 
poem from the first letters of each hoe. As an 
artistic piece, the poems deserve some credit. 

PiLA Gita : By Bidyadhar Mahanti. 

A small book of poems meant for recital ny 
diildren. Some of the sentiments are nice, I nee 
six pice. 

A ME Jane : By Bidyadhar Matmnh. . 

It contains some satarical and ironical poems, 
in no way inferior to D. L. Roy’s in' Kalki Ahaiar. 
l*rice two annas. , ^ 

L. N. Sahu. 


GUJARATI 


and the play successfully staged through the 
fashion of the author. 

Two Akhtans: By Gojendrasank&r L* Bandya, 
M.A , B/L Lecturer, Gujarat College, Ahmedamd. 
PHnted at the Aditya Printinii Press, 

Paper coier, Pp, 155. Frire fie. 0*14‘0, {192 i ), 

Vallabh, a well-known poet of Gujarat was 
distinguished as a '‘Thunderer”. Mr. Pand.va 
has a soft comer for him and has written out a play 
with him as his hero and called it VaUabh^pa^a- 
nakhyan. The other Akhyan is called Gnrjaii 
Prasannakhyan, and is written in the vogue ^pf 
old Gujarati writers. They are both r^d^*e 
performances. M. J. 


URDU 

ZiKu-E-MTit (Persian). With a Forejmrd^ 

Abdul Haque. B. A, 

Publisher Avjuman Taraqqi Urdu, Aiirangabaa 
Deccan 

Mir'Taqi Jfir is the acknowledged f*th^ of 
Urdu poetry. This is his auto-bipgniphy 
in an admirable style, and published for^the hrst 
time after an oblivion of a century, and a iwt 
with a very able and interesting foreword by 
Maulvi Abdul Haque. ([Jopious foot-jotes and a 
detailed table of contents are useful additions. 

. Hamari Shac ri By Syed 
Lecturer Lucknow University. Pp. VUl-ri>P'T_li4, 
Price Re 1. Puhlisher—Anjuman Fearaqqp^ IJrau 


New Hal Pothi: By Kavji Kahdai Joshi. 

Tiiisis a text book for little children who are 
Iteginners in education. It is designed by an 
experienced teacher. 

Rubaiyat-e-Omak Khayyam : By D. A7 PateL 
Printed at the Allen Press, Bombay. Paper cover, 
pp. 25. U927). 

This is a translation in Gujarati of the Qua- 
trains of Omar Khayyam, as that peculiar vope 
of versification called Betbaji which distinguished 
Farsi writers of the old school. 

A Clarion Call to Castes {Jnaiione Padlcar) ' 
By Nanji Lalji Parmar. Printed at the Dhartna 
njaya Sloan Printing Press, Limhdi. Cloth 
hound, 128, Price Re. B4"0. {1927), 

The writer wants to preserve castes and not 
uproot them. With that view he has written this 
hook in which he offers suggestions in animated 
and feeling language as to how to destroy those 
evils which have crept in and made them engines 
of oppressions instead of means of happiness, 

A Few & ATTEREP Floavebs:^ Jayendrarao 
Bhag 1 'aneal Ihirkal, M,A, Frintea at the Jnan 
Mandir Priniinst Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth hound, 
Pp. 194. Price Re, 1-4-0, (1927). 

The author is the Professor of Gujarati and 
Koglish literature in the Arts College at Surat, 
and has naturally to do a lot of thinking and 
observation. The result of both the processes, is 
this book, which is a collection of his original 
writings on various literary and social subjects. 
They are all well presented and would repay 
exertions. 

AivHO (a play ) : By Chandraivdon C, Mehta, 
BA. The life ' of this gold-tmiih metaphysician 
and poet of mediaeval Gujarat was never dmma- 
tieed before. That has now been effectively done 


Aurangabad, Deccan^ 

The book ihay fittingly be described as an 
apology for Urdu poetry. Urdu poets ^d poetry 
have long been a target of ugly cntM^m and 
ridicule by the “western educated Indtans., A 
number of changes has been . brought agwst 
Urdu poetry under the following mam head^ 
that it is unnatural, that it is immor^, and mat 
it is narrow and barren, and the whole or it ima 
been condemned outright. The au^or tak^ ml 
such changes one by one and with a mMteaqy 
analysis w^orthy of an eminent la;yyer ruthioBSly 
exposes the hollowness of the^ silly changes aua 
smashes them once for all each and wery of 
them. His reasoning is sound throughout ana lus 
style is simply enteitainmg. Not a trace pf 
bitterness, and yet his exposure of his oppmients is 
merciless. His discourses ou the nature of 
the proper value of poetry and the merits m Drou 
poetry as distinguished from those of ^glish 
poetry are illuminating.^ The author has d^e a 
distinct service to the Onental llteratux© and w 
admirably filled a long-felt want The book supply 
ments at a very opportune moment the great llau a 
great Mnqaddama and no one interests m 
Urdu or Oriental literature ought to miss reading it. 

Nabutat aur Nabati Khoorek : By Mr. 

Lai Sethi M. Sc. Lecturer Botany* Qool. Cofiege 
Jjahore, Pp. 304. Bbustrakd , . Prm^ men. 
Publisher'. The Punjab Central P^wmhtng House, 
Lahore. . , . ■ , , 

An interesting treatise wntten in a simple sme 
and as far non-technical as possible on plant life. 
His chapters on the evidences of plant life, se^s, 
fruits, flowers, manures, vegetables, vitamins, 
bacteria diseases of plants Ac Contains useful 
information about agriculture and horticulture. Gan 
be used as a good hand book both by the stMent 
and the layman. ’ A. M. 




“MOTHER INDIA OR FATHER INDIA r 

A Ger3ian Ceitigism ox Miss Mayo’s Book 
Imnsktiion n ith Note by S. P. EAJU, 


Under the title ''‘Mutter Indien — 
Oder YuUr Indien ?” (Mother India or 
Father India?) has appeared a critioism of 
Miss Mayo’s Book in some German papers, 
a translation of which I am giving below, 
as it would be of interest to readers in India, 
espeoially in view of the alleged attempt of 
the authoress to bring out a German 
edition of her book. The article has been 
published among other papers in the Literary 
Supplement of the ''ReichsposV* in Vienna, 
and the ^"Ostasiatische Rimdschml' (East 
Asiatic Eeview, in Hamburg. The latter is a 
periodical published in combination by the 
'‘^Verband fur den Femen Osteu'' (Union for 
the Far !^6t) in Berlin, '' Oatasiatischer Verein 
Hamburg- Bremen” (East Asiatic Association 
Hamburg-Bremen) in Hamburg, and the 
'^Beutsch- Ostasiattscher Klub” (German- 
East Asiatic Club) in Leipzig; associations 
th^ interest themselves among other things 
with the cultural problems of the East, and 
as such supposed to give a lead to the 
intelligent public opinion in the country in 
matters pertaining to the Orient 

The writer of the article, Prof. Dr. J. B. 
Au&auser, is a German Professor of Philo- 
sophy and Comparative Religion in the 
University of Munich, who toured in most 
parts of India last winter, visiting the Poet 
Tagore and his School in Sbantiniketan. 
This year also he has already left Germany 
for Sumatra, Java, Australia, etc., and cir- 
cumstances permitting, he hopes to acquaint 
himself with the other parts of India, that he 
could not see in his last journey .J 

Teanslation 

It was evening in the middle of November 
after a fearful tropical thunderstorm, as I 
w^tad in the Refreshment Boom of Madura 
Railway Station (South India) for the night 
train to Trichinopoly, when two Indians of 
high caste joined me, and very soon we fell 
into a lively conversation about the situation 
in India from the European and the Indian 
points of view. “What do you think of that 


B. A., B. E., A. M. I. E. 

book, ‘Mother India,’ by Miss' Eatherine 
Mayo ?” asked one of them, a distinguished 
advocate of the city. At that time I did not 
know of the publication of this book, and 
had the contents related to me. I could 
quite understand that both the gentlemen, 
one a Hindu lawyer and the other a Chris- 
tian (Protestant) were greatly excited about 
it. At the earliest opportunity I bought a 
copy of the American illustrated edition of 
the book. The edition circulated in India, 
as I was told, represented a certain amount 
of toning down in many places, In view of 
the great interest that many sections of the 
German cultnred Society take in Indian 
affairs in relation to the evolution of world 
politics of the present day, a short descrip- 
tion of the nature of “Mother India” may 
perhaps be desirable. 

In one word : Miss Mayo’s work is a 
book with a politico-cultural purpose. Based 
on a painting of the land in the 
darkest possible colours, the proof is said 
to be made out, that India, i.e. its peoples 
and its tribes, on account of the cultural, 
sanitary, social and economical conditions 
of the land, are not in .the least ripe for 
self-government, nay more, on account of the 
hygienic disparities form a sort of world- 
danger, against which perhaps even the 
League of Nations had to be invoked. The 
authoress, at whose disposal the India Office 
in London, and the official Anglo-Indian 
offices in India placed their materials, was 
warned by these offices not to generalise ftoni 
special observations (Of. Page 13). But she 
did not unfortunately stick to this well-meant 
advice. Some of her own personal observations 
during a winter sojourn ot five months from 
North India up to Madras (1925-26), com- 
munications and opinions from official or 
friendly British or Anglo-Indian side, utter- 
ances of leading Indians taken out of their 
context*, or facts collected from newspaper 
artides, in hospitals or law-courts, make the 
American lady-tourist draw a one-sided, 

*AmoDg others ^ndhi and Tagore aim protest 
against the distortion of their statements. 
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dark ftod tlietefore an untrae and aojast 
picture of tlia Indian {People, their civilisation, 
their sfdritudt and their social and 

economic conditions. True, manj of the 
evils censured in the book are facts, and 
«vere known for a long time ; and this book 
brings hardly any new observations. Only 
never before were they described in such a 
wickedly generalized way, as if it were meant 
to be a public showing up of a whole people 
in glaring colours by a mountebank with so 
much of ioumalistic advertisement for wide 
circnlation. Sometimes one asks one’s self 
involnntarily, *‘How is it then at all possible, 
that this nation, i.e., the Indian races, repre- 
sented as physically degenerate, morally 
depraved and economically unproductive, conld 
for 5000 years continually keep itself 
vigorous, especially when in addition to this 
such bad sanitery conditions prevail ?" Miss 
Mayo has unfortunately failed to get into 
personal touch with the actual reformers, or 
the Social Reform Associations of Indian men 
and women, or with Societies, which long 
before she herself went there, have been 
insisting upon the removal of those social 
and sanitary evils. Even today educated 
Indians admit that much of what is said in 
the book is founded upon facts. But gross 
exaggeration and generalization paint these 
things in an unheard of fashion, and distort 
the whole of Indian culture into something 
coarse. In the whole of the book there is 
practically no word said, that is favourable 
to the Indian people. The picture drawn 
by it shows only the daik side and 
not the bright. The dedication “To the 
People of India" (See Book) is supposed 
to indicate that a “sincere friend" wishes to 
do something good to the country. But in 
reality is this people with its ancient culture 
only calumniated and degraded indiscriminate- 
ly in the eyes of the English and American 
reading pnblic. But educated leaders of 
India like Gandhi among others, above all 
ill-temper and ill-wUl, oold this book before 
their people today as a mirror of their 
praotioes for the improvement of many social 
and hygienic shortcomings. 

The book deals with the actual problems 
that are at present greatly discussed by the 
social reformers in India : the child and 
early marrii^ (e. g. the Census of 1911 
showed 9,077,627 ma^ed and 335,015 
widowed girts from 0 to 16 years of age, 
and in ages from 10 to 15 years 13 p. o. of 
the boys and 40 p. o. of the girls, and in 


ages from 15 to 20 years 32 p. c. of young 
men and 80 p. c. of young women mm^iedX 
the problem of the widows (the 
Census of 1921 uambered 26,834.838 widows 
oat of a total female population of aboat 152.6 
millions) with all their alleged suffering, the 
impossibility of remarriage in orthodox 
circles, maternity in India with its grave 
hygienic evils, the life of the woman in 
zenana, the strictly dosed apartments of 
women, temple prostitution in the provinces 
of Madras and Orissa, the Question of caste, 
especially the lot of the 60 million despised out- 
castes (Panchamas). In addition to these cultural 
questions are discussed also the eQonbmtc 
problems : e. g., the unprofitableness of ^diau 
oattie-breeding (out of 146.055,859 oxen and 
sacred cows about 50 p. c. are agriculturally 
unprofitable), the exploitation of land by 
cotton, wheat and tea culture, industrial and 
mooey problems, the nationaP movement, 
the exploitation of the land by English 
industrial concerns through railway and 
other undertakings nnder English hands, the 
English army of occupation and civil service, 
relation between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
Pax Brittanica, Anglo-Indian Beforms, and 
finally sanitary and health problems ; epede- 
mios like malaria, plague, cbolera* smallpox as 
a kind of world danger, especially on aquount 
of the unhealthy conditions in the sacred 
rivers, wells and ponds, when they are 
visited by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims ; 
sacred cities like Benares have only primitive 
drainage systems, and so on. 

To the reader to whom in the beginning 
(page 13) is given the picture of young 
consumptive Indian students pouring over 
bolshevistic literature and gruesome repellant 
religious practices in Kali Temple in Calonttiu 
it remains quite a puzzle, how a people so 
degenerated, and physically and motdly so 
sunk as Miss Mayo has described here (pages 
16f, 24f, 56ff, 102fi, 20 Iff, etc) could live for 
hundreds, nay, thousands of years under 
such primitive hygienic conditions, and 
revive themselves again and again. Whoever 
accepts uncritically the picture given here, 
will, on account of the sanitaiT end 
economical conditions prevailing apparently 
as the effect of partial autonomy already 
granted to the Provinces, refuse an exten- 
sion of the self-goveinmeQt demanded by the 
Indians. India is, so Miss Mayo wishes to 
prove, not in the least ripe at present for 
self-government 

Certainly he who travels in India without 
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taking the trouble to enter into the Indian 
mind and into Indian conditions without 
any prejudibe at least, if not with sympathy, 
lacks the necessary independent view for an 
impartial judgment He who looks at Indian 
conditions with European and American 
standards will and must judge harshly and 
unjustly. In spite of many failings the 
mixed variety of Indian life appears on real 
examination to have advantage in many 
respects over the attempt at making the 
World uniform, that is so much yearned for 
by the American lady tonrist. Take the life 
of the Indian woman itself. For millions 
today is Sita the ideal wife, who has given 
herself up to her husband in indissoluble 
marriage and devoted loyalty. What a sharp 
contrast to it are the matrimonial confusions 
of America and Europe ! The inexhaustible 
physical fertility of Indians makes us always 
wonder how the people there without the 
development of modern hygiene, without 
modern education, and without woman’s 
emancipation have for thousands of years 
revived themselves and not lost their vitality 
in their struggle for existence. The selection 
of nature has certainly demanded the early 
death of many new born ones and weaklings, 
but has riways given the survivors fresh 
yitalfty; 

Ah enormous number of protoFts have 
been raised against Miss Mayo’s book in the 
Indian newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinds and shades of opinion, not only from 
Indian communities but also from leading 


individuals. It was not at all diffioult in one 
reply* to emphasize that even the writers of 
the Far*East after traveUing in the West 
could paint a dark picture of the European 
and American state of affairs. The author 
of the rejoinder throws light on the above* 
mentioned problems from the Indian point of 
view, and gives for comparison effective iUu* 
oidation of and parallel information about 
Amerioan conditions based on a statements 
made by qualiffed Americans themselves. 
From the descriptions given there Miss Mayo 
will feel at any rate that she has been 
paid back in her own coin. 

Prom the point of view of onltural ex- 
change between the East and the West, 
or the bridging of the differences, or even 
the influencing of India through the Chris- 
tian religion of the West, Miss Mayo’s book 
is still more regrettable. She increases the 
aversion of Indians, already strong enough as 
it is, against the efforts of Christianity to 
displace or reform their own ancient Hindu 
religion, which offers wide scope for every 
religious sentiment. It is probable that the 
American missionaries in the first place may 
experience a certain amount of passive resis- 
tance. Sometimes at any rate during my 
visits to temples or sacred places the indig- 
nation of the Brahmans against Miss Mayo’s 
descriptions was expressed to me. Injustice 
whether against an jjadividual or a nation 
always produces bitterness. 

* C. S. Rings Iyer. Father India, a reply to 
‘Mother India’. 


RAM MOHUN ROY, THE DEVOTEE 

Bt prof. DHIRINDRANATH CHOWDHURI, VEDANTA VaGIS 


M any brochures and booklets are pub- 
lished, lectures, and addresses delivered 
every year on Baja Ram Mohun Roy 
dapioting him as a great man, a versatile 
gauitia-^a pioneer and tribune, a patriarch, a 
rishi and prophet, a universal man, nay, 
even a hierophant moralising from the 
Eifiel-tower of the world’s process on the 
far-reaching vistas of human oivitization. All 
this is very true, not a sing}© epithet is 
misapplied to JRain Mohun. But they do 


not indicate the source from which his great- 
ness springs. The source is Ram llahuifs 
Brahmo Sadkana, Above all, the Raja was 
a Badkkaka, a Bhakta; a Psalmist The Raja 
appears different from all Sadhakas,. so called, 
not because he was less a Sadhaka, bat 
because he refused to cut himself off from 
all human interests as has been the wont of 
the '’Sadhakks’’ all over the world in 
all times, our own not excltidel The 
Raja was oast in nature’s regal mould not 
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only spirit&ally bat physically also. His per- 
soDatity was not defiQient in thA emotional 
element; bnt his physioal frame wa^ 
to all aitaoks hysteric natnree are liable to. 
It is because of this that Ram Mohun as a 
tapoMi^ia does not so much impress the 
popular mind. Moreover, his earlier prepara- 
tory stages are never brought out in the 
ordinary delineation of the Raja’s career. 

In his early Hie the Raja was eager to 
adopt san7ipa«a from taking which step 
he was prevented by his mother. In 
his early boyhood be prepared bricks with 
the mystic syllable (am) Imprinted on them 
and built a (platform) with them on 
^Thich he sat hours together in practising 
spiritual exercises. The austerities he had 
practised before he hurled himself headlong 
into the Titanic activities of the modern life 
will compare not unfavourably with those of 
the reputed sadhaks of old. Ram Mohun 
denied himself the luxury of the repu- 
tation of a medieval saint, though his mdhana 
was none the less exacting. This peer of 
Benthams and Voltaires was also the asso- 
ciate of Riskis and Tapasvis His Biogra- 
phers inform us that the Raja performed 
purascharana not once or twice, but twenty- 
two times, while a single performance means 
practice of austerity of the severest type for 
months together. Purascharanas, as enjoined 
in the puranas and tantras, are of different 
kinds. Ram Mohun, who later in life 
severely condemned some phases of taotric 
worship and described them as ''horrible 
tantric practices”, himself began as a tantric 
Brahmajnani. And it could not have been 
(therwise. In those days if Brahmasadhan 
was to be met with among any people in 
Bengal, it was surely among certain sects of 
hntriImB, And be tactfully managed to 
bring down Hariharananda Tirihaswami from 
Benares to be initiated by him. It may be 
{)resumed that Ram Mohun began with the 
pauranic form, as his family on the father’s 
side belonged to the Taisnava fold. But 
^^radually he transferred his allegiance to the 
tantric cult So far as the central idea is 
conoeiaed; there is very iitle difference 
to be noticed among the m$tras, differences 
arise as they go into details. The main 
point in % puraschatam is to take a 

manird the name of a God or an attribute 
God for mental repetition and to con- 
centrate the mind on the name in such a 
that at every repetition the thing 
connoted by the name msy bo perceived as 

57^10 


present If there is no perceptbn, no mere 
recoUei^on of the name is ooremonialiy 
valid; Add ium in^^ will mar 

the whole pirfbrmauce. 

The devotee mast rise early, and, taking 
his )»eat 88 the sun rises, he must go on 
mentally repeating the mantra in this way 
till the sun reaches the zenith. During this 
whole period he must not allow his attention 
to be diverted to anything dse. If he does, 
the whole thing is marred and counts for 
nothing. He is to begin anew* Until the 
whole course is finished, the devotee is 
required to observe twelve austerities 
promineut among them being the vow of 
silence, sleeping on the ground without a bed 
and Brahmackarya properly so called* In this 
way he will have to complete the ptescribed 
number of the repetition of the namO. And 
the prescribed number is ten, twenty or 
thirty thousand, culminatiug in thirty-two 
thousand of the Mahanirvan Taatra, which 
dispenses with the restriction of time and 
place as well as of eating and drinklug 
but promises immediate deliverance. 

Anti-idolatrous monotheist as he was. 
Ram Mohun could not take kindly to the 
Bengal Yaisbnava cult. Bat his sympathies 
were all with the Sufis, in whom is louud 
the synthesis of the Theosophy of the 
Upanishads and the ecstatic Bhakti of the 
Vaisnavas. Ram Mohan found strange corro- 
boration of the purascharana from them. 
Such a practice was in vogue among them 
with all its paraphernalia — repetition of tiie 
name, austerities, and all. The name is to be 
repeated till the word ceases to be uttered 
and thought comes to a standstilL This is 
called Dhakr among the' Sufis. . However, this 
repeated performance of purasehanma, and 
Ram Mohun did this twenty-two times, requir- 
ing a high degree of concentration of mind 
on a single point, technically called ^Akyam, 
helped Ram Mohun in no smaU dOgtee to 
prepare for Afmasakshaikar and Brahmor 
samadhiy in which, later in life, the Btje 
would be frequently found absorbed, all his 
distractions Dotwithstaoding. Lesser minds 
retire from the world, thereby drawing the 
, eyes of all on them, in order to be aUe to 
engage themsel ves in devolioiia, hut Ram Mohun 
found room for Sama/Shi eveh in the midst of 
multifarious distractions of a supremely active 
life. For the Raja SamadM is not an abnormal 
physiological change of the body that can 
be effected at wil| not unconsdousnese 
generated as in Ibubd sleep but the highly 
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spititeal oalture of peroeiTing Brahman id 
dir and the of emrrendering the self 
to the higher Self. Atmusakihaikar to him 
was not to deny the extotenoe of the world 
and tarn a deaf ear to the claims of 
bnmahity as illosion, but to perceive God in 
every bit of preoeption, in the pt^p%ncha. 
He conld attain Brahmi-Slithi as .soon as he 
desired it. It was not necessary for him to 
retire to the wilderness for the purpose. This 
fact, BO challenging in the life of the Raja, 
is exfdicable only on the sapposition that 
Ram Mohan was pre-eminently a Sadhaka, 
‘ And the best that all these Sadhanas gave 
to his mind he retained to the end of hts 
life.' He never meant to die in harness, bat 
entertained the fond hope that, after all his 
feverish activities had ceased, he woald 


retire from pabUolife with Hafez add' Baml 
for his oomp^niona. fhts is most si gaifi cant. 
A V^antist in every pdlss of hU being. 
Bam Mohan failed not to perceive that the 
Dpanishads were not saScieat to satisfy the 
Bbakti hankerings of the soal, nor was be able 
to side with the Bhakti cult of Bdagat, as we 
have already pointed oat. Bat theneeds of Bhakti 
woald be met by the Safis, as he hoped. 
That hope was not to be realised in this mun- 
dane existenoe. He departed this life before 
his desire was fulfilled. Bat by the en- 
deavoors after the life spiritaal as it was 
permitted him to Undergo and realise in his 
individaal experience, he has left us pregnant 
hints for the oaltivation of that mystic life of 
the sonl which for a hundred years the 
Brahma Samaj has sought and striven after. 


Leaves 

Ever since the holding of the first Exhibition of 
Modem Indian Painters in Paris in 1911 the 
French people are exploring the different depart- 
ments of cnltural activities on contemporary India. 
From Painting to LUeratare was a natural transi- 
tion in this snirit of discovery innate in the French 
mind. Ralrindranath Tagore through the transi- 
tion of his Qitanjali by the famous French Poet 
Andre Gide, opened a new channel of aesthetic 
realisation and his actual visit to France intensified 
this movement of Franco-Indian rapprochement 
A ^up of his admirers gathered round him in 
Paris daring his second visit in 1920 and started 
a most fmitfal line of collaboration. The Society 
of the Friends of the Orient (A.mis de I’Orient, 
housed in their famous Oriental Museum of Paris, 
Musee Gnimet, the Publishing House of Bossard. 
and the gronp of Pacifists and Internationalists led 
by the great French writer Eomain Rollaud, all 
helped, each in its own way to create a genuine 
interest in India of today. Andree Karpeles is a 
notable figure in this group aud her ardent 
artistic sympathy forced her to visit India and 
spend Bomethne in Santinikehm. That direct 
contact with the creative artists of modem India, 
made her discover the fact that India was not 
simply a dead specimen in the museum of Past 
history but a living growing creative entity. She 
started pubiising a series of delightful books 
cm the art, myths and legends of India and 
Ceylon in the Bossard series and when she found 
a worthy partner of her life in Mr, Hogman 
Who shared her ideals and aspirations, the 
husband and wife started a series named Chitra 
Publioattons of which India and Her Soul is the 
first volw With touching devotion she has 
deooiAteu it with 40 of her exquisite wood carvings, 
and the tedk is printed with as much taste as 
it is pref»red with rare judgment in selection. 
Opening with a short yet pioround message from 
Mahatma Gandhi the book shows in succession 


ot nda 

a series of papers, poems, songs, short-stories etc , 
that will certainly open the eyes of many Europeans 
as to the creative output of In'lJa'N m-" < and women. 
Rabindranath’s “An Ewtern - ii ’ and ^ 'The 

Meaning of Art” is followed by Sir J. C. Bose's 
“Unity of Life’s Mechanism.” and Abmindranath 
Tagore’s delightful study on the “Chanoh” designs 
of Bengal. There is a series of interesting papers 
by Arthur Geddes on the songs of Tagore (some 
with notations traDB:ribod by the author while in 
Santiniketan). The famous novel Srikanta of Sarat 
('handra Cnatterjce finds an honoured place, 
with a remarkable descriptive passage translated 
by that passionate friend of Indian lore and life— 
Madeleine Holland, the talented sister of Romain 
Holland. She bad further contributed a wonder- 
fully faithful and brilliant translation of Santa 
Devi’s ”Ugly Bride” which even . in the French 
garb looks as fresh as the Bengali original. Women 
writers and thinkers find a good place in this 
anthology of Indian thought. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Sarala Devi. Indira Devi, Anindita Deyi, and 
others form a brilliant group not forgetting Sister 
Nivedita of holy memory who gave her all to 
Mother India revealed to h^ by her master 
Yivekananda. Of art critics Havell and 
Coomaraswamy are represented hy short yet 
pregnant papers and there is a thoughtful and 
informing essay by Mr. K. M. Panikkar cm the 
"Heligious Movements of Medidval India.” , 

When we L^jnsider that all these fragments 
had to be anistioally rendered into French beiore 
being pubJished— we cannot but be grateful to 
these far off Friends d India in France, who are 
devoting so muoh of thmr time and energy to 
vindicate the claims of the Indian people in the 
family (if not in the League) of l^^anons. 
accord bur best thanks to the organiser of ihts 
work and. recommend the book to ml interested iQ 
Indiau culture and oriental renaissande. . 



Babindranath’s Vesaage 

The Star official oraan of the Order of 
Ihe Star prints Jhe facsimile of a message 
from BabindranathT 

Thy heart goes out to all those of whatever 
faith who are eagerly waiting for the dawn of a 
oew age amid the darkness that overhangs the 
world of humanity today. Therefore^ I send my 
irreetings across the dark to those who have 
sratherM to welcome the light. 

Madras Rabindranath Tagore 

May 18 
1928 


Rabindranath on Banl Songs 

Rabindranath contributes at illnminating 
IntrodutioD to a collection of Baal songs by 
Md. Mansurnddin, which has been published 
in the July issue of the Visva-Bharati 
(Jaarterly. ^The poet begins by saying. 

I still remember how, when. I ^was young, I 
first heard a Baal, from the countryside near about 
Shelidah. singing in Calcutta to the accompaniment 
of his one-stringed instrument (the ektara): 

Ah, where am 1 to find Him, 
the Man of my heart ? 

. Alas, since I lost Him, 

I wander in search of Him 
thro’ lands near and far. 

The words are very simple, but, lit up bjr the 
luue, their meaning was revealed to me with a 
clarity unfelt before. The same message was 
declared of old in the words of the ITpanishad : 

Tam vedyam purusham veda, 

Ma vo mrityuh parivyaffiab. 

Seek ihou to knew Him who is to be kmum, 
dse shall ike agony of death he thine. 

I then heard afiesh. item one devoid of all 
learning, in his naive words, to his rustic tune that 
same meBsage : He who is otore all to be 
^^noto Hi above all is the smrew of knowing Him not. 
la the voice of this Saul was the cry of a child 
^hat in the darkness cannot see its mother. When 
ihe anforolara yadayomaima (the innermost Spirit 
of our beirgl of the HpenisbBdB found utterance 
^a his woiua ss the Hen of the heart, it came on 
me with a shock of glad surprise. 

I^ng aftmards, I have ceme adcss. in 
Khitimohan Sera pricelesB collection, wonderful 
Baul songs yphreb. in the simplicity of their words, 
me depth of their tbcughls, the penetrating 
1^01 gnancy of their tuner, are byetd cempare as 


a blend of wisdom, poetry and devoticm. I doubt 
whether the folk-lore of any other part of the world 
can yield anything so uni(|ue. 

Then he traces the causes of antagonism 
between the Moslem foreigners and the people 
of the country. 

The Moslem foreigners, who came sword in 
hand, made it difficult for the pec^ of ^e country 
to commingle with them. The i»i«iary antsgonism 
was due to property, indsmnoh as it was conoemed 
with rival claims to the ownership or enjoyinent of 
the country’s wealth. This is iaevitable when 
the ruler of a country is a foreigner. During 
Moslem rule, however, this was gradually 
decreasing, because the conquerors had adopted 
the coontry as their own, and consequently, in 
the matter of its enjoyment had become oo-partners 
with ns. Moreover, the greater part of the 
Musalman population of Bengal betng lloslem 
only by relimon, but Hindu by blood, they could 
claim an equal moral right to such partnership. 

But amidst these differences and anta- 
gonisms arose great souls from amongst both 
communities. 

Much more bitter was the antagonism* due to 
differences of religious creed and observance, that 
still remained. Nevertheless, from the very 
beginning of Moslem domination, great sools atoM 
from amongst both communities who by th^ 
life and their teaching endeavoured to reomale 
these differences. The more difficult appeared Jhe 
problem, the more wonderful was the way they 
rose superior to it ; for thus does God evoke 
the best in man by the rigonr of the ord^. 
We have repeatedly witnessed the manifestation 
of the Highest through successive periods of lows 
history, and we may sniely hope that its working 
has not yet come to an end. 

In the seals where the divergent strums of 
Hinduism and Islam found their confiueuee, 
there were formed permanent centres of pUgnmage 
for the Indian mind. These sacred cento are 
not limited ty space or time* but to established 
in the e veilasting. Snoh , pilgHmages aire Jo be 
found in the lives of Bsmanand^ Sabir, Dadn, 
Ravidas, Nanak and so many others. In them 
all differences and antsgonhins, aU to mnltitudi- 
nous clashes of variety, are found resolved in 
their nnitea acolamaticns of to victory of the 
(he. 

Those of our countrymen who take pride in 
their modern edacatiaD, aie busy mjasspsh ot 
devices for the kriugiiig together of Hindu and 
Moslem ; for they have learnt their history lessons 
in a foreign echooL The real histc^ of our 
OPuntry has, however, always borne its message 
of unity in the deepest Trnth lying in the inmost 
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recess of its heart not in any vehicle of expediency 
or neoesdty. Amozur the Baals we see the fruit of 
each endeavour, in a cultnre that was alike Hindu 
and ^BfasalmaD,— in whiah tl^ came tomther, 
bttt did not hart ^ eadh 4>ttiar. This union of theirs 
did not give nse to platforms of pubBo speeoh- 
niaking. but evoked so^s of untutored sweetness 
in languMe wud melody. In such uniting of the 
voices or Hindu and Moslem, there was no dis- 
cord between Eoian and Puran. In that union 
was manifest the true Spirit of India,— not in the 
barbarism pf the latte^day communal rivalry. In 
trie Baul aongs we may see how, outside the ken 
of the modern schoolmaster or college professor, 
the inai^ratioii of India’s higher ciilture was at 
work, clearing a common ground on which both 
Hindu and Moslem could take their stand. 

That is why I appreciate so highly the work 
that is being done by Md. Mansuruddiu in gather- 
ing and publishing these songs,— not for their 
literary excellence, but in the hope that in them 
we may gain glimpses of the way in which the 
better mind of humanity haa striven to express 
itself through the despised masses of our 
motherland. 


The Jaipur Administration 

The feudatory and Zemindari India for 
August enumerates the following amongst 
others’ grievances of the Jaipur State 
subjects. 

The most important grievance is increasing 
cost of administration doe to modernising process 
and , Importation of Qhair Mulkis into the civil 
service of the State. The people however do not 
seem to have reconciled themselves to the present 
minority administration there. At any rate we 
are obliged to infer (hit there is something wrong 
m the State as an open letter is address^ to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the citizens of Jaipur. It is 
stated, that the real wants of the people have 
been ignored that the State subjects have not 
be^ given their due share in the administration 
and that the different departments have been 
made top-heavy with imported Officers. 


New Constitution for Ceylon 

In the conrse of an informative article 
in tlm Indian Beview for August Mr. St. 
Nihal Sing sketches some of the main 
features of the recommendations of the 
Donoughmore Commission as follows : 

In four respeds, the recommendations made 
by the Commission presided over by the Earl of 
Donoughmore for the reform of the Ceylon 
Gonstitutien are epodi-making in the British 
Orient 

Firatly, they recognize that the possession of the 
franchise by certain communities upon a religious 
i or r^ial is vicious in principle and disruptive 
in effect : and mast therefore, be abolished. 

Secondly, they abandon that supercilioas attitgde 


which inclines many Britons and other « Westerners 
to look upon the aulettered millioaa ,of the East 
as ignorant and, therefore, unqaaliued to discharge 
any political fanotioQ. and have refrained from 
imposing any literacy test. . 

' Thirdly, they have risen superior to the pre- 
judice that actaates certain oonetitation-makers to 
limit the exercise ,ol the franchise to persons 
possessing a certam minimum of income 
property ; and have asked for the abolitiim ,of aU 
such q.aalifloations prescribed by the Order-m- 
Council at present in operation. 

Fourthly, they have not tried to evade the 
responsibility of deciding the question of granting 
the franoiae to women. Counsels of timidity have 
so far prevailed in that respect among those Britons 
who were assigned the task of reforming cons- 
titutions of the Oriental units of the British Empire: 
and they have, without a single exception, followed 
the line of least resistance, and left the issue to 
be settled by Orientals, to whom, however, they 
refused to allot self determination in any other 
sphere. 


Indian Education 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri apprehends 
in the Indian Educator for August that 
India’s vitality of racial and cultural life is 
threatened from without .and from within. 
If Indian Education is to be a successful 
defender of Indian culture, he says : 

Our schools and colleges and universities must 
be in rural surroundings. Only thqp will there 
spring into existence again intensive Ihpaght 
simple life in pure and lawful union. India has 
to remain largely an agricultural nation served by 
cottage industries and decorated by handicmfts 
and arts. Such higher culture must be based on 
Bramachmya. It must be. through the medium of 
our languages. It must at the same time be 
modem and national. It must enable us to realise 
how India is the Karma Bhumi, the Bhoga Bhumi, 
and Punya Bhumi. Our boys and girls must be 
trained and taught to become modem without 
losing Indianness and to retain and glory in their 
Indianness without falling back in the modern 
race for wealth and power and glory. 


Agricultural Reiearcfa in TJnivarsities 

Dr. Nares Chandra San Capta, m a., 0 l 
criticises the difierent aspects of the volu- 
minous Report of the Royal Commiasiotu on 
Indian Agriculture in the July-September 
issue of the Bengal Co operative Journal 
With regard to agricultural research and 
instruotioQ in our Universities the writer 
observes. 

The Commission observe that very little atten- 
tion has been paid by, the Universities to 
agricultural reswch and inatructimi. Th^ have 
not investigated the fact any fu^the^ If they 
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had, they 'vnould have found that thts has a 
history o^und it and that it was determined to 
a lame extent by social and economic considerations 
and the fut^ity under the present conditions of 
higher agricultural education. They would also 
have found that when efforts were made by some 
Universities to maife some advance m this 
direction they not only failed to secure . the 
sympathy of the Government but met with positive 
discouragement and obstruction from the 
• uttural departmeut The records of the Dacca 
Uni versify, tor instance, would have given the 
Commission some idea of the reasons for this 
eflaciency on the part of the University. 

But as I have indicated above, the promotion 
of research and a better endowment of the depart- 
ment are far from being the primary needs of 
agricnlture at the present moment. Agricultural 
lesearch, to be fruitful, requires what we sorely 
Jack at the present moment— an economic organisa- 
tion of the industry. A considerable transformation 
of the land system and the reconstruciiou of 
agriculture on the most up-to-date scientitic lines 
would be necessary before the agriculturist can 
be really benefited by an elaborate scheme of 
itiric dfiiial research. In dealing with these 
I'roMenrs ihe Commission was no doubt spmewhat 
Jiandicapped by the limited scope of its terms 
of reference. Hut in respect of the probleths it 
was competent under the terms of reference to 
deal with, it has produced a most inadequate and 
unsatisfying report - 


The Nature of Intelligence 

Dr. A. S. Woodburno writes in the Indian 
Ladies' Magazine for August. 

lu the earlier days of mental testing, one of 
the criticisms that was levelled against the proce- 
dure was that we could not know what was b^ng 
tested. We were working in the dark, and how 
could one measure something, the nature of 
which was unknown ? The German phychologist 
Stem, gave the well-known answer ^ that we 
measure electricity and pay our electric current 
bills, in spite of ignorance as to the real nature of 
electricity. Analogously, tough we cannot detine 
intelligence with the precision that we would 
like, we have learned a good d^l about its func- 
tions, and many tests of intelligence have been 
devim. Not only so, but intelligence testing has 
enabled us to formulate a certein number of 
inductions, wheret-y our knowledge of the nature 
of intelUftace is broadened. . , , 

It is hardly necessary to point out the^complex 
■ liaracter of intelligence. It , is not only true 
that it involves abiuties to dp several differ^t 
kinds of things but it is, also true that the 
combinations of abilities in different subjecto, 
whom we classify as intdligent are dilrerent. 
Much aignment has been devoted to the problem 
as to whether inlelfigenoe is general or specific, 
is it a sort of reservoir into which we try to aip 
our testing veflsols on successive occasions, ? Or 
IS it a system of many strands from which we 
attempt to extract samples time after time 't ^me 
psychologists inrist that the tests i^remOTods 
of sampling specific abilities, that vary in different 


subjects. Others warn us that the theory of 
specific abilities smacks rather of the defunct 
toulty, psychology. If we remember our. first 
obeervarion. and guard agiunst using the wm 
too loosely as a substantive, much of the difficulty 
will be obviated. . , ' ; . , 

One thing is quite obvious : No one test has= 
been devised that is adequate, and most psycholo- 
gists believe that none can be devised. The variety 
of human reactkms is so great, and the possibili- 
ties for intelligent respe^es so wide, that many 
tests have to be used. The only way to discover 
whether a subject can resppnd intelligently, to a 
given situation is to give him the opportunity of 
of making that type of respopaa The tests 
succeed m so hir as they typify to various 
possible reactionSi 


Banks vs. Insurance Compames 

We read in The Indian Imutance for 
September. 

It has been the bitter experience of tlie Indian' 
people that whenever they show restlessness to 
get freedom, vested interests at once get btmy and 
do their best (in many cases successfully) to thwart 
such attempts. This has beeu prominently brought 
out in the 1919 Reforms and *in the present 
constitution of what is known as the *'8iipon 
Commission.” This of course refers to the political 
domination of this country. 

When we come to consider the indufitrial and 
economic condition of this country, here again the 
experience of every Indian busioess-mtn has b€«n 
that he has always encountered pot only difficulties 
but positive opposition from vested interests. 
Taking a concrete case, the general insurance 
companies of India are trying, against g^t odds, 
to build a steady business, in all oonntries outside- 
India, banks and insurance companies are working 
side by side as one cannot exist withont the other. 

It is only in India that banks not only do not co- 
operate with Indian insurance companies, but 
deliberately discourage their customers from taking^ 
out policies from Indian insuraaoe companies. 
Merchants have necessarily to go to banks for , 
accommodation. Money is advanced both on goods 
stored in a warehouse and on goods exported 
from this country. In, both oases, msurauco 
policies are required against fire and against the 
perils of the sea. These policies have to be assigned 
to ihe banks as collateral. It has been the ex- 
perience of some of ihe Indian insurant companies 
that when their policies were banded over by 
parties, non-lndiau banks have either refused to 
accept them or have in many inataoces given hints 
to the customer that all future policies should be 
toeu from British companies. Whmiever the 
matter was talmu up with the bank direct, the 
invariable reply given had been that tjds jwas 
ndei 


being done under instructions from Head Office. 
The banks do not evidently realiE^nrobably do 
not care to realise— what a great deal of harm— 
perhaps unwittingly— their attitude is doing to 
Indian insurance compinms. The customers, auer 
all, are easily inffueU'^ by to opinion of the 
banks about to insurance companies and when 
incidents of refusal tiie place, they draw their own 
conclusions adverse to Indian insurance companies.. 
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Tn this way, not only a areat deal of direct^ harm 
is ^heinur done to Indian insurance companres in 
"driving away customers from their field, hut even 
*otfaer classes of insurance business with which the 
bank has nothing to do are also afeeted. 

. Most of the exohaMe banks doina buBiness m 
this country earn thenr profit from the people of 
Ibis country. Is this the sort of reward that 
Indian concerns should act in their own country 
from non'lndian hanks? We hope that the banks 
will serfonsly consider this aspect of the matter 
and will see to it that they do not place any 
embarao on the normal frrowth of Indian insurance 
ccmpanies. These companies never ask for any 
direct help from banks. 


Kolar Gold-Fields 

The Beft gal' Nagpur Railway Magazine 
ior September publishes an interesting article 
on the inner workings of the Kolar Gold 
mines. 

The Gold Fields present the appearance of huge 
eandhills with aiant shafts stickina out of them 
like masts. Around these sandhills lie clusters of 
red-tiled, squat houses of the minina staff. Further 
out are hives of jbaferi-work hots of the coolies.^ 

From the rouah quartz to alitterina aold is a 
maaic transformation, but few people realise what 
amount of labonr and industry goes to the pro- 
duction of that precious metal which is so dear 
to every one. That alitterina little hoop on the 
finger of a youna lady, the symbol of her romance, 
may thrill her heart as she presses her lips to it 
and conjures up visions of her lover, but it seldom 
reminds her of those who toiled in the bowels of 
^the earth to obtain it. 

Nature guards her treasures very zealously and 
those who want to wrest them from her have to 
delve deep. The quartz, a greyish and sometimes 
bluish rook, lies buried hundreds of feet below the 
surface and to get to it shafts are sunk. They 
are usually sunk about a hundred feet at first and 
then “drives” are made north and south. The 
miners then go down in shifts, sometimes as many 
as ,500 men, armed with pneumatic drills and 
picks. 

I had the thrill, though not without some mis- 
givings, of going down a ehnii— facilis descensus 
Jvernif My Vir0), an officer kindly lent by the 
f^uperindent of the Mine, and 1 were phut in a 
"cage” a short of an iron box with boles for 
ventilation. A touch of the button and the cage 
began to go down, down, past lit-up “plats or 
stages, till we reached the working stage where 
operations were in picgresB. We fonnd ghostly 
figuTeB moving about with small points of light 
from their safety lamps. The dr ills and picks 
were busy. 

On our upward journey, we stopped at one of 
1he stages. Electric fans were in motion and 
swing-doora worked automatically to aid ventila- 
tion. In addition to these precautions, the stages 
which were buttressed with logs of wood, were 
also supplied with compressed Sir and in some 
places there were airholes or winzes. It was 
strange to bear a teletdione bell tinkling so many 
^hundred feet underground. 


The quartz was carried up in ‘8kip|’*or wagons 
which were worked by eleotrioity. They ran 
automatically to a landing stage near the crushing 
mill which was pounding away like cannon shots, 
The powdered quartz p^sed through a funnel 
where it was mixed with a solution of mercury 
and acids, and then flowed over large trays with 
strainers. Small particles of gold that esoaped 
with the overfiow were caught in blimkets, but 
even then some of the finer grains of gold escaped. 
To trap these elusive partioles, the water and, sand 
were again mixed with a stronger solution of 
mercury and acids. 

In the melting department the miracle of 
science was completed. There were veritable walls 
of gold bars which one’s fingers itched to touch, 
though one feared it would all crumble away as 
in a dream. 

The history of the mines has not been without 
some interesting iucidents. On one occasion, a 
carpenter whose doty it was to pack gold bars in 
wooden boxes, cleaverly concealed a bar of lead of 
equal size and weight in his tool box. In the 
process of packing he deftly substituted the bar 
of lead ^or a bar of gold. Shortly afterwards the 
packages were sent off to England and a little 
later the carpenter resigned his appointment and 
left the fields. When the fraud waa iliH>-.*)vered. 
inquiries were instituted by the pul !•.'<> and ih*- 
crafty carpenter was eventually brought to book. 
On another occasion, a sawyer of gold bars took 
to collecting secretly the fine gold dust which fell 
from the bars. In cdhrse of time he collected gold 
dust to the value of one thousand rupees, but he 
was afraid to take it away himself lest he should 
arouse suspicion, so he tied the dust round the 
waist of his son aud sent him home. Ubfortunately, 
for * him there was a theft on the train and the 
police, suspecting the boy searched ^ him and found 
the precious bundle which the ingenious father had 
tied round his waist. 


Lowest Paid Employees in the E. B. R. 

The E. B. By, Labour Review remaiks 
editorially : 

Bai Sbabeb B. C. Ghosh, Superintendent, 
Statistical Office, replied through the rolumn of 
the E. B. By. Supplement to the Indian State 
Bailways Magazine, to a query about the “lowest 
paid Employees salary” by stating thgt is Ks 
13.” But IS that the lowest llvel ? Bai 
may find it difficult to olimb down below the 
level of Bs. 1 .'I a month. But that is gm reason 
for Bupppsing that a still lower level does not 
exist. Our information is that a "Box Bearer” in 
the Traffic Department has long been drawing 
an allowance of Rs. 1 1 per mensem. No one care^ 
to know how that employee feeds and clothcH 
himself on Bs 11 a month. To hundreds of 
railway employee s he is hardly a human beinfr 
with human requirerhents. 


f re ve nttoa of Toolh Decay 

The Orimial Waiclman ami Berald of 
Health tot September publishes an icteiest- 
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lii artiole ftoni tha pea of W. C. 
Bati»ey d.ds. m Tooth tomation and Booay. 
the learned dootoT says that tooth Decay 
oan he prevented if the folio vring rales are 
ohsetvea. 

iidlatii decay can he prevented by proper care— 
prihdpaUy by keepioff the mouth and teeth clean. 
It is a Ifindameatal law that a clean tooth cannot 
dediyi Begidar visits for inspection to a reliable 
deapst are advisable, and if there is occasion for 
trepMlt^ have it done and done risrht. If work 
is &ae in the first stages of decay, the filUnii; is 
pitnless. A good rnle is that when yon 
thmk yonr teeth aro all right visit yonr dentist. 
The h^er a persmi waits the bigger the cavity 
becomes, and the nearer the nerve it gets the 
more nainfal the filling process is. A break in 
any other part of the body may grow up, bat a 
br^ in a tooth constantly fgeta larger if not 
stopped. If it is not stopped, the nerve will 
eventnally die : then you will have to look out 
for trouble sure enough. 

The little invisible enemies— the microbes— are 
not the only ones that injure the teeth, however : 
there is another enemy, in many respects just as 
had. This enemy is called salivary calculus, or 
tartar. This , tartar, bv a natural process, forms 
round the teeth, especially near the gums. While 
not 8b dangerous as the microbes, if allowed to 
remain, it sets up an irritation (as it is a foreign 
substance) within the free margin of the gam 
around the teeth, thereby causing the gums to 
recede. The gums become unduly inflamed, and 
later on the teeth loosen so much that it brings 
about a very bad order of things,— pyorrhoea, the 
most banefnl disease of dentistry. In very bad 
oases trie teeth literally fall ont This is not all ; 
the whole system is badly deranged Rheuma- 
tism, arthritis (gout), heart disease, stomach 
disorders, neuralgia, neuritis, and kindred ailments 
have been directly baused by, and are the result 
of, such a condition. All tartar should be removed. 

Another enemy to good teeth preservation is 
an overindulgence in certain kinds of food. Too 
many sweets in general may cause havoc, because 
•hey are prone to ferment and manufacture acids 
■iiiiokly when left upon the teeth. Such food is 
the microbes’ joy. 

Teeth, as well as other organs of the body, 
must have exercise, and they cannot get this 
necessary exercise unless they are allowed to 
ohew hard food. Of course, nuts shonld never be 
cracked by the teeth^ as this puts undue strain 
upon them and is liable to crack the enamel. 
Neither should the teeth be picked with hard 
objects, as knife blades or nut picks. 


The Ideal of Civic Life 

In a smelt iospidtig message to The 
Tndiant the otgan ol The Indian Assooiation 
of Singapore, the poetess Sarojini Naidu 
thus liftfl np her voice in utterances of 
truth and beauty. 

The thing whidi is very neoessary for us to« 


remember is that as modern civilisation progresses, 
as the world becomes mire and more international 
in giving and receiving ealightenment, we are 
absorbing from other countries as we are giving, 
to other ooantries. With such ^ ideal such 
treasnres of knowledge and experience of wider 
horizon and scientific thought, the responsibility 
of personal service becomes greater. Ijfe is more 
complex. I ask I you to dedicate your life to this 
cause, to make yonr-lights ready to be kindled at 
the flame of devotion, to serve your country 
worthily. I do not say to you to beoo ne teachers 
to preach or politicians by ^is Ur by that 
Whatever your sphere in life is however small 
you are, remember, you are an indispensable unit 
in making up that vast social ocganisstion which 
makes the country a nation. I want you all to 
remember that the greatness of a coontry will not 
lie in its great men, bat in its average jgood men, 
who realised the daily life of purtty, truth, 
courage in overcoming such obstacles that stand 
in the way of progress by giving erioai opportani- 
ties to all human beings, of all castes and creeds 
and not to withhold from any man or woman his 
or her Qod-given, inviolable right to live to the 
fallest capacity. 


Biologists and Life 

Jast at this moment when the scientists are 
claiming to have at last found a clue to the 
’’Mystery of Life.’ it may be iateresting to 
know how people, who are not soieatists but 
all the same rational, look upon some of 
the much vaunted claims and assertions of 
the biologists. The Editor of the '^Prabuddha 
Bharat' in a thoughtful and thought provok- 
ing contribatioQ thus looks heyond the 
frontier, as be says : 

We have mentioned the biologists’ argument 
that all their observations show that life is alwayg% 
associated with matter. In our opinion tfiit 
proves nothing. They are simply makiag their 
ignorance an argument. Unless they tiy to see 
discarnate life, they will always find life associi^^ 
with matter. By their own admissibn, the 
biologists know nothing of where life comes from. 
They know life only in its middle state, they 
know nothing of its origin or its ends, and from 
a partial knowledge no correct conclusion is 
possible. There are facta, on the other h^d, 
which do show that life and consoiouaness can 
subsist without their usual matorial asaociaRoas. 
The case of the Hindu inonk, Haridas, putting 
himself in a box and being interred in a grave 
which was carefully closed with earth and rising 
up from it after f«M^ days, is well-known. His 
nostrils were closed with wax, ao he could not 
breathe ; and,when he was taken Oitt pf the sealed 
box, an English phMoian , Omcefully examined 
Mm,— he was medically d^pd, there was no pnlsa- 
tion of the heart, the teiiples or the arm. He 
had remained in this *^ead'" condition for forty 
days ; yet within half au hour of his disinteriieot 
he oonld talk freely with all. How did the monk's 
life subsist so longi It material asBociation were 
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essential to its existeoce ? Darios all those forty 
days, the monk had no air, HO food, no water ; 
his whole organism was at a standstill Yet he 
lived! 

The of Sri RamakriShna also is well-known. 
Often while in deep Samadhi. he would show all 
si^Qs of death Expert physicians of Calcutta 
sometimes examined him in that state, and found 
iliHt the heart had stopped beatina and there was 
a complete cessation of breath ; —there was no 
sign of life anywhere in the 'body. This happened 
many times durina his life. Bat though the bodr 
dead, the mind and consciousness apparently 

Nor* do we find the other argument of the 
biologists that if the soul were an immaterial 
spirit, death would have been instaneous, convinc- 
ing. They mention the fact that apparently dead 
persons can be revived bv artificial means But 
do thev mean that all dead persona can be, so 
Tftviv<il ? Has the process been found invariably 
effective ? We do not think medical men go so 
far in their assertion, if then, there are many cases 
in which artificial means of revival have failed, 
why not consider that the cases in which they 
succeeded, were really not cases of death but of 
deep unconsciousness? 


Imperialism or Satanism ? 

Writing in Ttiveni about ‘The Self- 
Defense of India’ Dewan Bahadur Mr. 
Ramaohandra Rao thus ooncludes his able 
and well-balanced article. 

The I’elation of empires to subject communities 
is. in fact, a great seed-ground for those states of 
mind which Professor Gilbert Murray has com- 
pendiously grouped, under the name of Satanism. 
The spirit of unmixed hatred towards world- 
order is increasing. Tt is felt to some 
extent against all ordered Governments, and 
Professor Murray thinks that it is chiefly dirrected 
jagainst Imperial governments and it is directed 
'^TOore widely and intensely against Great Britain 
than against aw other power. From the point of 
view of the British, Commonwealth, the possible 
remedy for these evils is, in his opinion, that the 
iBritish statesmen must first think carefully what 
“their principles are. and secondly they must 
eincerely cam them out The British have 
repeatedly said that they are in India, not for 
their own profit Qor to use Indians as food for 
cannons, but to enable India to govern itself. If 
this is their ideal. Great Britain must carry it 
out honestly and faithfully. Let there be no 
hypocrisy, conscious or unconscious, about the 
matter* 


Why England is Clreat 

*'What are the secret of England^ great- 
ness” asks A. S. Pauohapakesa Ayyar, U. A., 
(Oxen) 1. C. 8. in The Qarhni, and be does 
not forget as he tries to answer the 
question that 


The disgruntled and superficial Indkin is apt to 
give the reason as mere possession of pbysioal 
strength and the ability to thrust her ymee on 
others. 

Mr. Ayyar is neither blind: 

I do not deny that part of England’s greSiness 
is undoubtedly due to her great military, naval, 
and aerial strength. But these themaejves are the 
result of certain qualities of her citizens which 
have little to do with fighting qualitiea proper. 

But, he tries to be fair as he enunoiates 
his aim in the examination o! the question. 

My aim below is to describe some of the most 
outstanding of those qualities. 

There is in England a public spirit the like 
of which is not to be seen in India. Several 
thousands of people render services of the moat 
valuable nature every day honorarily. 

With this aim he begins his reply and 
the reply is presented here in brief excerpts: 

Many fire brigades are manned wholly by such 
workers. 

Almost all the hospitals of Ewlwd are main- 
tained by public subscription. India has the 
first hospitals maintained by citizens. The great 
hospital at Pataliputra was wholly maintained by 
the Munici^lity and the contributions of wealthy 
citizens ana was the first thing of its kind in the 
world. There is a beautiful tradition which says 
that the hospital even refused with thanks the 
princely aid offered by the Emperor Asoka on the 
score that thanks to his Majesty’s beneficent rule 
the citizens were able to run the institution 
themselves and so the money might be diverted 
to the purchase of medicines and dnigs to be ex- 
ported to the less fortunate neighboaring countries 
like Syria and Egypt. And so it seems was, done. 
Well, things are far different in modem India. 

Englishmen exhibit their fiublic spirit also in 
mding the police in detecting crime. 

A remarkable way in which the public spirit 
of Englishmen manifests itself is in the periodical 
searches for missing persons and rendering valu- 
able assistance to the police in murder oases. It 
does one good to read that a fleet of cars scoured 
Dartmoor or some other desolate region free in 
order to trace out missing persons. When will 
such a thing be possible in loaia ? Again, almost 
undetectable murder cases ha^e been detected, 
sometimes after years owbg to the ccHiperation 
of the oitizeos. 

Another sterling virtue of the Britisher is his 
respect for the law and trust in the courts. 

unity in crises is . another great civic quality 
of the Britisher. In times of crises when the 
country's honour or safety or prestige is at stake 
all disputes are postponed for the time bebg 
and a united front is i^own towards the foreigner. 
Thus when Mustapha Kemal Pasha was threaten- 
ing to fortify the Dardannels and close the straits 
there were keen differences in the English press 
about the desirability of going to war for this. 
In the midst of this war of words the mbinet 
sent a stiff note to Eemal Pasha and despatched 
two squadrons from Aldershot to the Dardannels. 

I was surprised to find in all the morplni? 
^papers photos of the troops sent and leaders to 
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the effeot th<if now that the nation hM oommitted 
itself all differenoea would cease tin the crisiB 
was over. 

A not less noteworthy oharaoteristio of 
Britishers is their lo?e of orderly progress and 
hatred of all revolution. 

Another great asset of England is the absolute 
freedom of her citizens from religious preiadice|i 
in matters poUtica). Todays gone-by Englishmen 
were far more intolerant than the Indians of 
today and with less jnstifioation as England had 
only sectarian differeoces and not such vast reli- 
gions differences as exist between Hindaism and 
Islam. But now things have radically changed. 

The thirst for knowledge and the desire to 
utilize it for the country's benefit is another 
l•^■^•dor^l^ua□t trait whicn should not be overlooked. 
I'lngliNhriipn realize that the moment they become 
inipllefiijallv stagnant their greatness will be a 
thing of the past. So learning and research are 
encouraged both by the State and by private 
citizens. In experiments the Englishman is 
careless of loss of money or even life. 

We are no aoglophil; bat we find more 
grounds to agree with the writer than to 
dissent from him. 


Christian Missions and Industrial Pro- 
blems 

“The Gospel of Christ contains a message 
not only for the individual soul, but for the 
world of social organzations and economic 
relations in which individuals live.” With 
this prefatory remarks the Jerusalem Council 
gives its opinions on industrial problems 
that rage through the Christian world: We 
learn from Tfie Youngmen of India the 
following : 

The Conncil advocates the abolition of all forms 
of forced labour. The following standard of legis- 
lative protection for the workers in industry was 
accepted 

A limit of working hours and one day's rest 

in seven. 

A minimum wage. 

Elimination of child-labour. 

Prot^tion of women. 

Accident and sickness insarance. 

Adeonate inspection. 

Freedom of association. 

This standard is in harmony with that set by 
the League of Nations and the Council had the 
b enefit of a member of the permanent staff of the 
iDtemational Labour Offloe with them in all their 
JcliberatioDB on this subject 

Of the foregoing provisions India has accepted 
all bnt the second. Elimination of child-labour 
below the agg of 12 years has now been achieved 
by law in British India, The standard in all 
these matters is nsnally lower in Native States 
where the British Factory Act does not run. 
Protection of women is proceeding gradually. 
The nnestaon of eliminanng women's work 
’mderground has now been taken up. In the 
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coal mines* whero the largest namber are employed, 
Government p^poses to take 10 years to achieve 
J^s end. Accidfmt insurance has been introduced. 
There is as yet no sickness insarance. There is a 
system of Factory Inspection, but in^edtors 
themselves would be the first to declare that it 
is not adegnate owing to the smallness of the 
staffs Freedom of association for workma i^as 
granted with the passing of the Act recognizing 
Trade Unions and providing for their registration. 

It remains to be seen however, how the 
Cbristian people view these Christian con- 
clusions. 


Indian Labour Unrest 

Under the above caption, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi M. 1 ,. A. discusses in Indian 

Labour Revieiv the oause and cure of* the 
malady which nobody can ignore. Nor can 
any one afford to ignore what Mr. Joshi has 
got to say in the matter. Says Mr. Joshi. 

The general uniest in the conn try gives us a 
clear warning that the conditions of work and 
life in organised indnstries in India reunire the 
immediate and sympathetic attention of the 
Government, the employers, and the general 
public. The condition of the workers, both as 
regards hours of work, wages and security of 
employment and provision against risk of siokneas, 
unemplfiyment and old age require to be 
pubs!aniiall.v improved. The workers have suftered 
too long on account of conditions which should 
not be tolerated in any civilised country. 

The several strikes and look-outs that are at 
present going on are only an expression of the 
discontent that exists and that has been unheeded 
and unattended to so long. The fight in Bombay 
and Lilloah is against worsening of conditions; 
the fight at Jamshedpur and on the Sonth Indian 
Rail A ay is against the impending nnemploymeht 
Nolx)dy can blame the workers for putting up a 
fight to protect their interests. It is a natural 
corollary to the conditions which lie at the root 
of the present wide unrest. 

No, I do not agree with you. The Communists 
could not have succeeded if there had been no 
real unrest They may, and oertainly doi exploit 
that unrest and the real grievances of the workers; 
bnt they do not create that nzuest ; the unhappy 
condition of the workers do that 1 do not of 
course approve' of extremists and Commimists 
methods. But the extremists and Communists 
will not disappear so long as the workers are 
not convinced tpat they can improve their oondl- 
tions quicker % other methods than those 
propounded by Communists. 

And unfortunately the Government and em- 
ployers do not appreciate milder methods ; 
they will only give better conditions when they are 
coerced by a strike or a threat of a strike. It is 
therefore dear that tile workeZB must resort to a 
strike when they can get their grievances redressed 
only by that methoo. The advioe of moderation 
to postpone a strike until all other methods are 
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exhausted is lost on the workers when they fiod 
by experience that a strike is the only method 
by which they can ffet something. 


Technioal Education in India 

L, D. Coueslant thus concludes his article 
on the aboye subject in the Calcutta Review, 

'We should beware of the fallacy that teaching 
of mOTe craftsmanship is the ^whole, or even the 
most Important, part of technical education, and 
should not allow it to be assumed that all that is 
wanted is a areat multiplication of institutions 
teaching skill. India will ultimately have to take 
her place in the modem world, and as was ex- 
plained in the beginning the direction of industrial 
d. , . Ig away from skill. 

If lefusesto accept the machine she may 
do one of two things. She mav exclude the 
niHchine-made article by prohibitive duties, in 
wliich case the whole of the consuming public 
will be compelled to pay very high prices for an 
inferior article. Or she may open her ports, and 
see the producers in her own country ruined by 
a cnmpetition impossible to resist. 

It will be of no avail that labour in India only 
costs a tenth as much as in the West One man 
armed with power-driven machinery can do the 
work of a hundred artisans working with their 
hands. Besides, who that loves India can hope 
that labour will continue to be cheap ? “Cheapness 
of labour” in this connection is only a euphemism 
for “misery of the working class.” 


Indian Medical Council 

Calcutta Medical Journal discusses edi- 
torially the bill for the establishment of an 
AlMuidia Counoil that is being sought to be 
introduced into the Central Legislature, and 
the points it makes out are instructive as the 
following excerpts show. 

We are doubtful whether ^ it is possible at 
present to lay dow a uniform standard of 
uualifl cations in Medicine for the whole of India. 
The Universities and Colleges in a province are 
now part of the Medical Departments under the 
Control of Ministers in charge of transferred sub- 
jects. This provision in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 is meant to ensure that the adminis- 
tration ot < d'i''Atior,rJ institutions in Medicine and 
of the aPhi-j-J thereto, Should be under 

the control and guidance of a person who shall be 
influenced by public , opinion. There can be no 
meaning in having this department transferred to 
a popular Minister unless me Act intended that the 
course of study, the control of examinatfons, the 
qualifloations required to be possessed by medical 
practitioners before they are allowed to practise, 
should under the guidance of a minister, be adjus* 
ted to the peculiar needs of each province and that 
the people of the ^province should have a voice, 
however indirect it may be, in these respects. 

There ia a farther difficulty in this matter of 
control of the standard of atialiflioations by a 


Central Council The standard of Qualification, the 
courses, of study pursued ana the examination coo. 
duqted m each province are controlled by the 
Universities or by the Provincial Connctls of 
medical registration who enjoy statutory powers 
for this purpose. It is difficult to understand how 
a bill, even if passed by the Central Legislature, 
can take away the privileges and rights of these 
statutory bodies unless there are provisions the 
bill repealing these powers so &r as the Univer- 
sities and the Provincial Councils of Begistratiou 
are concerned. The present bill makbs no mention 
that such procedure would be adopted. It there- 
fore, ^mes to this; that the medical institutions 
would be controlled by two bodies, vix,, by the 
Indian Medical Council and by the Provincial 
Statutory Bodies as mentioned above. 

The bill before os gives no indication as to 
whether practice of medicine according to systems 
other than Allopaihi-.* will be affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill. If it is so, it would mean an 
undue interference with the indigenous system of 
medicine hitherto unknown. 

The system of medical education based upon 
European methods is of a recent growth in many 
of the provinces in India. We do not consider that 
sufficient time has elapsed for each province to 
meet difficult situations and then only a centralised 
body would be of any use. We therefore, un- 
hesitatingly condemn this bill. 


Witness of the West 

T. L Vaswani returned to India, as he 
says in The Kalpaica to find no echo there 
of his own inward faith and strength. Says 
he in his characteristic way: 

I know that * Indian idealism is beinjr 
trampled , upon in India. Several years have 
passed since I returned to her shores with the 
new experiences and the new hopes given me in 
my lonely wanderings in the "West, 1 have looked 
into the eyes of India’s men and women buyin#: 
and selling in the market-place. I hava looked 
and found , them busy with many things 

but not with the one thing needful. With 
mournful crv I have lifted up my voice, saying, 
Where, 0 Lord, where is the song of the Rishis 
of the past? ^ I have gazed tnto the eyes of the 
youngmen studying science and arts at the schools 
and the universities. I have found them eager for 
intellectual attainment but not for self-renunciation. 
I looked into the temples, once hbndured centres 
of the sacred light, and a sadness has enters ray 
heart. I have looked into the faces of me poor, 
down-trodden.. patient multitudes of the land, and 
I have cried with a .sorrowful heart, “Where art 
thou, 0 I^rd, and where the song of the RisMs of 
the past ?’. 

Can it be that the ancient message is dead ? Is 
the sacred song stilled forever ? f qwinot think 
so! Not yet are snapped the chords of our souls. 
For even m these days if someone pure and 
dev^t, a toftoher of ideidism, a true 
bhakta of God qqmes to us, we are stilljble to 
offer him the homage of our hearts. We are 
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fallen fnotti &e heights, but under the meroiful 
Frovideiuoe that sbanee India’s life we era, I 
believe, Msg txrapared to rise again ahd play me 
part In bgilding a new civilization, will the day 
come soc^ when men and women of East and 
West may glimpse the beauty of the Rishia’ vision, 
and woitmip together in the Temple of Humanity 
the *One whom the Sages call by mai^y names ?” 

As the darkness is deepening, I cling yet 
closer, to my faith that India will vet be free and 
the Nations yet brothers be. For they all are 
His. And the world we live in is beautiful. 


*Jihad’ forms the first instalment of a 
series of valuable studies. Pandit Chamupati is 
contributing in The Vedic Magazine, and the 
following deduction and conclusion of the 
writer deserves attention: 

. If the behaviour of the Arab Muslim towards 
his non-Muslim fellow-countrymen, during the 
lirst century of Islam, when the sources of 
inspiration were not yet soiled by the contamina- 
ting expiry of time, be taken to be the nucleus 
round which all subsequent inter-religious 
jiinsprndenoe gathered as a system of Islamic 
exclusive imperialism, the riddle of the Hindu 
Muslim troubles in India is immediately solved, 
jt; is Jihad pure and simple. That the process 
in progress here is desultory is no fault of the 
Mulla. The biggest of the Prophet’s battles would 
seem skirmish bv the side of present-day wars. 
Islamic law-books mention tiny weapons of 
warfare, such as missiles and swords, the place 
of which is today taken by brickbats and butchers 
knives, and the fanatic section of the faithful 
derives infinite solace from the present-day re- 
f'uactment of the drama of the Quran. Only, they 
do not call these ^Shria and gh&xva, titles reserved 
for battles waged by the Prophet himself. Lying 
in wait and stabbing m the back, pillage and arson 
and brutal outrages on women are to a keen-sighted 
observer simply echoes of the din of the guerilla 
wars with which Islamic literature, beginning 
With the Quran, is full. 


Paul Dahlke 

We catch a glimpse of the great and 
devoted stadent of Baddbism, Dr. Paul 
Dahlke, from an informative study in The 
Vafei Bodhi 

He was of opinion that there is already in 
existence sdl the books about Buddhism that we 


need: perhaps too For Already in their 

multipliei^ they tend to become a distraction from 
Buddhist Fife, insteed of a promoting towards it 
He felt, in fact, that what the European world 
to-day needs, is not Buddhist books, but Buddpst 
VihanM, —places Arhere men cui retire awhile 
from the press and throng of every day life with 
all its clamant needs, and *'come to themselves.’^ 
collect themselves, find out just what they are 
and what is their position, and take the steps 
needed to improve it along inner lines, having 
followed too long already the so seductive, but 86 
deceptive, methods of trying to improve it along 
merely outward paths. This latter method, he 
felt, Europeans had followed for long enough now, 
and the result was only what he caUed a ' polished 
barbarism” whose blackness was not a whit any 
the less for the high degree of its polish. 

The savage ‘barbarism’ of mid*waT 
Germany and the financial crisis of post-war 
Germany failed equally to cool the ardour 
of this devoted worker for ahimsa and the 
translator of the Gospel of ahimsa. 

He persevered, and quietly and unassumingly 
gathered together what was needed to purchase 
the land on which he eventually built his 
Buddhist House. But as most of the money 
so gathered was his own. the ‘'House” was always 
his own, as also the land on which it was bunt 
But it was always open for any one whether 
they called themselves “Buddhists” or not, to 
stay there, so long as they observed the Rule 
of the House, for a period of three months free of 
charge, if they were unable to meet the (U)8t 
of their food. But after that, if they wished to 
stay longer, they were expected to contri1>ate 
towards their living expenses. 

There were never more than a few inmates 
of the House at any one time ; but quite a number 
of people- some of them, people of some eminence 
in the course of the few years since it was 
founded, passed through the discipline of the 
House, and doubtless some of them found it good 
for them, and received impressions which will 
stay with them throdghout their lives. This 
fewness of residents did not surprise the Doctor. 
He quite reoomised that only a very few people 
are “ripe enough”— his own phrase— for Buddhist 
life as apart from Buddhist doctrine. But he 
felt that such people ought to have waiting for 
them as soon as they were “ripe” a place to 
which they could go and live the life they wantedf 
to lead; and he felt that he had done his part 
in providing such a plaoe^ and was quite satisfied 
to have done so; whether many or few 
advantage of it, so he said, was thmr look out 
not his. He had done his shares in the matter. 
It was DOW for others to do theirs, as soon as 
they were “ripe** for it, 



Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj 

The following interesting information imparted 
by The Inquirer^ that many foreigners are 
ooming to participate in the Centenary now 
lends support to the view that Brahmo 
"'Samaj stands for a Universal religion. The 
information runs thus : 

The Delegation from England to the Centenary 
meetings of the Brahmo Samai in India will con- 
sist of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Drummond, Mrs. 
Woodhouse, Miss Ruth Nettlefold . and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Monks and Mis ‘Monks. Dr. and Mrs. 
Diummond will leave London on September 8 by 
the S. S. MuWera and proceed by sea to Calcutta, 
where they are due to arrive on October 11. The 
rest of the party will leave Liverpool a few days 
earlier by the S. S. (Mordshire and will join the 
Mulbera at Colombo. The English delegates will 

B i almost at once to Darjeeling for the cele- 
by the local Brahmo Samaj. Subsequently 
they will take part in a missionary tour to im- 
portant centres of the work in other parts of India, 
prior to the laroe meetings which will be held 
in Calcutta in January. Dr. Drummond has been 
invited to lecture on behalf of the Hibbert Trus- 
tees during this Indian visit. The leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj have requested that he should deal 
specially with the growth of liberal religious life 
and thought during the past hundred years (1) in 
Europe (2) in England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Drummond have accepted an 
invitation from Herr Rohrer of Jerusalem to visit 
the Temple Colonies in Palestine on the return 
journey next spring. It is hoped that other 
members of the party will also visit Palestine, 


The Changing Face of Islam 

We read in The Commonweal the 
following : 

Dr. Hans Eohn, in “Foreign Affairs’^ for June, 
writes on the wonderful change in Turkey. “Twenty 
years ago Turkey was a mediaeval theocracy 
the Ottoman Empire with its head, the 
Caliph, was an embodiment of Islam ••• not only a 
rdigious creed, as present day Europe understands 
it, out a creed embodying a definite attitude and 
outlook on all things sacred as well as profane, 

public as well as private. The Caliphate has 

been abolished, religious service modernised 
and strictly regulated, the power and infinence of 
the clergy brokeni European dreBs spd headgear 
made obliiatory, and- the greatest revolution of 


all—the Islamic Code of Law replaced by the 
Swiss Civil Code. ••• Islam has no longer any 
official status in Turkey.” 

Icdeeds Islam is not alone in this re- 
pect, as the Com'monweal recog oiz os. 

It is impossible that the great religions of the 
race can fail to be affected by the physical science 
of to-day, which undermines the conception of the 
physical and material world common to all of 
them; by the modern study and knowledge of 
human history : by the modern recongition of evolu- 
tion, or development, or growth, as a law oi life 
physical, mental, moral and religious ; by the 
spread of education ; by the growing intercom- 
munication of the different races and nationalities 
to-day ; by the spread of democratic ideas ; by the 
new study and literatuie of Comparative Religion ; 
by the decay of dogmatism (religion based on 
external, miraculous authority; and by the growing 
recognition of the spiritual nature of man as the 
fountain of true religion of which Love is the 
supreme manifestation. 

In Babaism and Sufism^ the Brahmo Sams j, 
Modernism, Idealism, , Religious Conference etc., 
we seem to see as it were a flowing tide that is 
gradually submerging the old world. Man, by 
virtue of the divine spark in him, is, we hope, 
emerging to a new level of physical, intellectual, 
morai and religious life. We must die to live. 


East and West 

Is Western Civilization Worth Saving ?’’ 
asks Mr. Paul Arthur Sohilpp in The 
World Tomorrow and concludes that the 
West cannot remain in exclusion from the 
East. 

Whatever of hope there may ba for western 
civilisation cannot be found in any belief in 
inevitable progress and certainly not in the vain 
arrogance of a nordio supremacy comfilex* We 
are no more the chosen people of any deity play* 
ing favorites than any other nationality or race, 
mst or present. We are chosen as were the 
Hebrews only in .so far as we lose ourselves in 
these activities and tasks which, in the nature of 
the world-process or, if you will, of the divine 
purpose, carry on the constant evolution of 
world- creation, In so far as we block the road 
of that process, we must expect it tp overrule 
and oveipcwer and, if need be, ultimately to 
annihilate us— no^ as the puDishment of an angry 
God, but as the inevitable consequence of ignor* 
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ancOt or iuftbility to learn the work< 

ingB ^of world-i^ 

The important thing lor as at this time is the 
return to a new emphasis on the humanities which 
might sta^e off the deoaole of western civilization 
a little longer. Nothing can be reached by a 
(‘optinued one-sided emphasis on the physical 
sciences bat the impasse of a pure mechanism 
aim with it the ruin of western culture. For the 
salvation of the western world there is needed 
a good dose of the quietistio reflection and self- 
control of the oriental mind, even as the oriental 
cannot hope to survive unless he adopts some- 
thing of the mechanical achievement of the 
occidental. In other words, we need not merely 
respect the distinctive features and character- 
istics of the cultures which digress fundamentally 
from our own, but the realization that each must 
learn from the other and the acknowledgement 
that only by a reciprocal approach and a filling 
up of the gaps of our own character can we hope 
to “hang on.” As Max Scheler and Count 
Iveyserling have put it, what is needed is “a re- 
conciliation between the occidental and the oriental 
cultural hemispheres.” Thus, perhaps, the western 
man may once again find his soul and survive. 


The Future of Marriage 

Selected passages from the sermon of 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, reproduced by 
the Birth Control Reviciv of America, 
throws light on the above interesting topic, 
which the greatest minds of the world are 
speculating upon. Says Dr. Holmes. 

Marriage, like every other social institution 
will change because it must change. Nothing 
stands still in this unfolding world, not even 
the most firmly rooted of our social practices. 
But evolution is of two kinds. First, there is 
the evolution of progress, the change which 
moves onward and upward. This process operates 
n two ways ; first by accumulating innumerable 
little changes which prove to be beneficial to life, 
ind secondly hy preserving these changes and 
Duilding them into a permanent system of 
growing intricacy and beauty. 

The second type of evolution the evolution of 
reversion or retrogression is the change which turns 
back and reverts to more primitive forms- Evolu- 
tion social as well as biological, does not necessarily 
mean progress. It is the peculiar mission of 
man to control the onward sweep of cosmic 
[oroM. Man, if he will, may master evolution 
in himself and in the world at large, and drive 
It to ever onward goals. But evolution will not 
ao Biis of itself. Change may as easily go 
backward as forward, Man must bold what he 
hasij^ed, and gain still more if he would be 
^aved. 

Heturn now to the changes in marriage. Are 
preserving the things gained with mfinite 
labour and saijrince, or are we wantonly throwing 
those .things away and returning to where we 
started. It is not beoaute I am cpposrd to change 
but beoause 1 fear the »kind of change which 
seems Implicit in the present tendencies in sex 


relations, t^at lam opposed to much that is 
now sweeping down upon us. In present 
tendencies in marriage we see the forces of 
dispersion at work:« biologically and sooiologicaily 
the forces of rampant and anarchic individuiMf 
Along these lines lies the way back to primifive 
man not forward to a more civilized and enlight- 
ened man of the future. The more 1 study the 
the development inevitable in the marriage 
relations, the more sure 1 am that certain great 
achievements, infinitely favorable to man’s 
higher life, will remain as fixed foundations upon 
which to build in years to come. 

What are these achievements ? Enu- 
merates Dr. Holmes 

* 

First among these achievements destined to 
endure is the idea that sex relations between 
men and women are matters of public and not 
merely of private concern. The sex bond is a 
covenant, and it must be an open coveUMt 
openly arrived at. , 

Secondly, the union of husband and ^ mfe 
shall not only be public as a matter of knowledge 
but shall be bound by the social sancUon as a 
matter of procedure. 

Lastly, the union between men and women 
shall be a monogamous one and not a promiscuous 
one. Sexual love shall be restricted to one 
person at one time because we have learned 
through centuries that love is most potent and 
beautiful, as it , flows through a single channel. 
In these conditions is a line or direction of 
progress along which we must move, unl^ 
we choose to return to those conditions nf primitive 
barbarism from which we sprang. Withm these 
bounds, however, great and beneficent changes are 
certain to take place, as they are already taking 
place, y , . 

Thus it has already become manifest that in the 
future woman shall be wholly free, master of her- 
self and her destiny. Man and woman, in other 
words will be equal partners in the central experi- 
ence of their life, each giving and taking in the 
glad exchange of utter master and otter surrender. 

Secondly, in the future, as gradually now in 
the present, children will be conceived and bom 
in marriage only as they aie wanted. Generations 
will hence forth be a matter not of accident but 
of choice, j i. 

Thirdly, divorce will more and more be recog- 
nized as the inevitable complement of mamag^ 
Even today divorce is still regarded as an eyiL 
This must disappear, as men come to recognize 
that mistakes in marriage are only more hable 
than they are in other less difficult reiatiOUShiPSi 
and must be corrected by some established proeess 
of relief. The process will certainly be more 
dignified and reverent than what we xnow today, 
but it will be as freely at the disposal of those 
who love no longer, as marriage is now at the 
disposal of those who love. 

These are mere suggestions of change in the 
marriage relation. They very fact that snch 
changes are inevitable only proves that" marriage 
is succeeding, Throughout the whole range of 
physical and spiritual life runs the passionate 
demand of men and women for one another, in 
spite of every adjustment and every noble sub- 
limation, there is cert^ and tragic frustration in 
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the life that is denied anion with the other sex. 
Manage is today vhat it has ever been and it 
will ber tomorrow, for all its inevitable ohanftes, 
the best attempt tot men have been able to make 
or even conceive, In the establishina of ideal 
conditions under whioli the basic honaer of life 
may be satisfied. 


Women’s Movements in Japan 

In an Informative article in the Young 
Ea^t M. Mita recounts the victories so 
far attained by the women of the far-east 
in some spheres. 

To cite the most salient of instances where the 
movements of the women have by this time been 
duly rewarded, the following may be noted 
with no small interest : 

Legal \ 

The women have practically succeeded in getting 
the attorneys’ license act and criminal code so 
revised as to render the women eligible to the 
attorneyship, and also to share equally with their 
husbanuB the duty of chastity which has hitherto 
been unilateral with the fair sex. In this country 
in trying a fornication case the Court used to find 
the women alone guilty, but ^according to the 
Government bill introduced in the preceding 
session of the Diet, which unfortunately proved 
abortive on account of the dissolotion, the man 
fornicator will in future be punished as much as 
the female fornicator, 

Political: 

The women have succeeded in passing throoisfh 
the Diet for enforcement by the Government m 
me near future their petition for investment of the 
fair sex with public citizenship, and also in 
assertinff the women’s liberty of participating in 
any political organizations. 

Social; 

The freedom of the factory girls to go out of 
their workshops at any time they want has been 
recognized by the Tokyo Muslin Company, 
although the factory girls have hitherto had to 
lead in their manuiactories a practically imprisoned 
life for the terms contracted. The example will 
be followed by all the other factories in the near 
future. The general shipping companies have 
come to recognize the elidbiiity of women to 
ships’ captainship, and as the first captain ever 
registered in this country has already been 
appointed Miss Tsuchiko Katapama, 

Eamaiional : 

A success has been secured at length by the 
women movers in persaading the Government 
authorities to estimate the sum of Y350,000 next 
year for the creation of the first Government 
Higher Technical School of Women. 

A private women’s college called Bunka Gakuia 
haa been established by Dr. Yoshino and other 
scholars interested in the women’s cause, for three 
yes^’ economic oourse for graduates from the 
higher girls schools while the women’s higher 
commercial school, the first of the kind in Japan 
has been brought into existence by Mr. Yoshijiro 
Kobayashi. principal of the Hinode Higher Girls’ 
School. The school authorities have been persuaded 
to entitle women as well to the right of 


gaining the degree (soholastio), aM ^IreadyJ^e 
Doctorship of Science has been coaierred on Pro- 
feasoress Eonoko Yasui. of the Tokyo Higher 
Women’s Normal Sohodj this being to first 
female Doctor in this land. 

Nor are the daughters of Nippon reeting 
on their oars. 

They are going to push on the following stlU 
more imortant causes to be accomplished : 

Social : * 

Abolition of prostitutes system. 

Stricter temperance act. 

Exclusion of the geisha frooi public assemblages 
of any nature. 

No more licence to be granted for geisha girls 
dancers, and cafe-maids. 

Patriotic savings movement among the women s 
associations and higher girls school students to 
persuade them to save one sen per diem for six 
years to redeem the Empire’s foreign debts. 

Protection of women workers and juvenile 
workers. 

Poliiical : 

Enfranchisement of the women. 

Election of Mayors by citizens. 

Legal : 

To so revise the existing civil code as : 

To make wife’s consent essential to the legal 
validity of husband’s recognition of his illegitimate 
childreq, 

To give the legitimately bom girls the right 
of precedence over illegitimately bom boys recog- 
nized by the husbands later, in succeeding to the 
headship of a family. 

To entitle women to the right of sharing the 
privilege of inheriting parents’ estates with their 
brothers. 

Educational : 

Elevation of women’s school status. 

Internaiioml : 

Apart from peace movement, the women of 
Japan have come to take no small interest m the 
various international conferences of the fair sex 
and will always insist to send their delegates 
whenever any subjects of their own interest are 
to be disoussed at such confeiences. 


Are the American Races Ja^an^se ? 

Shujiro Watauabe in the August instal- 
ment of the series **Tfae Japanese and the 
Outer World” that he is contributing in fhe 
Japan Magazine considers ‘the relationship 
between the Japanese and AmeTioan races. 
Considerable onriositj must be roused to 
leatn the following from him : 

When Kampfer visited Japan in he saw 

a map drawn by a Japanese in which Kamtehatka 
and the N. W. part of America was exactly 
depicted. He ascertained that America had been 
accidentally discovered by the Japanese who sailed 
the Pacific in ancient times. Another writo 
Mossman, referring to -native traditions, remarks 
that the Japanese were the first discoverers of 
America. In a map published in France about 
1710, the straits are described as *‘DetToits de 
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Jgsato” jMf , Stmts of Yezo. and ilAska is called 
Terre de lesso^ or land of Yezo. 

Oanwla, aocordlng to European geograpbere, 
was discovered by Cabot in 1497. Its ancient 
history is obscore* but there are two traditions. 
One of these, current among the inhabitants of 
the Arctic Circle, is that a Norseman called Leif 
Erioson drifted in a boat to the coast of Labrador 
and was the first discoverer, while another is that 
in ancient times Asiatics came to the country, 
crossing the starits , on the onposite coast Con- 
cerning these traditions a Japanese who has 
travelled in the c-onotry remarks: “The inhabitants 
of the north insist that Europeans were the first 
discoverers, but this is q^uite out of the aocstion. 
The tradition that Asiatics were the first may 
be considered to conform with the trnth, for the 
face of the natives of British Columbia (called 
Siwashes) greatly resemble those of the Japanese, 
and armour, nearly similar to that of Japan, had 
recently been unearthed at Vancouver. The 
opinion is not, however, based on any further 
proofs, and but one thing is certain: that m ancient 
times there were troglodytes in the country, as 
their caves and relics have been found in various 
places between the Bay of Mexicn and Winnipeg. 
Their caves dug out in shady woods are of 
immemorial age. Most of them are now dilapidated 
aud so have lost their primitive form, but their 
original state is clearly discernible. Their history, 
however, can not be traced, as the Indian natives 
have no traditions concerning them, and no account 
has been furnished by early visitors from Europe. 
The natives are long-haired, bare-footed and very 
siiipid, worshipping strange gods and other 
olijects. Their copper coloured faces and black 
hair resemble those of the labourers of Japan, so 
that it has been supposed that they are of the 
srame race ; but the inhabitants of the eastern 
portion of the country are considered of a 
different stock as they have skins of a deep 
red colour.” 

As stated above, the Siwashes or aborigines of 
Aiuenca so resemble some of the Japanese in face, 
physique and general aspect that they are often 
^Mistaken for the latter. In British Columbia and 
the natives call a sandal waraiic or waraxi 
and a hoe hma, which seem derived from Japanese 
words. 


Japan and Manchuria 

That China is not yet out of the wood, 
far at least as her territorial integrity 
is concerned, will be evident from the 
reply of Baron Yoshiro Sakotani, “a former 
cabinet Minister and one of the most promi- 
nent and active publicists in Japan at the 
present time,'* to Lloyd George. The Japan 
Magazine for September gives the reply the 
^aoe of honour apparently to endorse it. 
We reproduce the reply of the Baron : 

, We are informed, according to a press despatch 
July 30. that Mr. Lloyd George had express^ 
tne hope that there would be no practical annex- 
ation of Manchuria by Japui. I am absolutely con- 


fldent th^thera la not a atafesmm in this 

Montry wfio OTtertains any yietrs opnom lo hia 
At the same time, I wish tocaH hie to 

the followinr points. 

I. While no Japanese statesman harbonM any sooh 

thonaht as the annexation of Manohnria, it mna? 
be remember^ ttat it is unite different from 
other part of Chm m its historical, eotaonuo 
geiwraphical and other relations with ianan^^n 
Chinese people themselyes have, in the wSt’ ^ 
little or no attention to it ^ aome respects, ffiev 
looked upon it as a ‘Vhite elephant” md uotot 
exeriM any special effort for the welfare of ita 
inhabitants. mb 

Nor did China ever raise a fliiaer to pat an mid 
to the Russian encroachment in the far Eist Thn 
fact 18 so well toown in history that When 
demonstrated her unquestionable deste to anner 

lote tT“ *? ‘•ke ^Tiraia alS^ 

It she alone, howeew. who wm 
upon , to bear the brunt of the tMk of 
driving Russia to the north. “o wsx ot 

At present due to the Japanese ensnls scat- 
tered a*ong the South Manobnrian Rmlsniy gm 
safety of the transportation of both namraimr 
and freight is secured, and incideutallyttostaa 
prevented the spi^ of civil strife to ^t 
section of China, thus giving untold blessiMs of 
peace to those otherwise nnfortiiaate neanlo 
Nor should the fact that no less than 
anmially seek haven there be ignored. ’ 

Hence while Manchuria is nomkially nnd»r 
the sovereignty of China all that the CWjmm 
G rovernment lias done was to exact sometK 
from It giving nothing m return. On the otte 
hand JaMn afford^ tlie people of this sec^T 
p^ce and prosperity and required nothing iii 
the way of compensation. Although onr n^h. 
boiire to the west of us enjoyed toeir sovere^ 
nght over Manchuria they assumed no respoim^ 

S consonant to it. A large share oftoto 
sn. economic, security or otherwise, reste 
upon Japan’s shoulders. ^ 

II. Since 1905 Japan hw developed Manchurm 
bj: virtue of the, treaties between the two oo^ 
tries. She. hiw invested billions for the imtoSSS. 
ments of its harbours and railways : she omni^ 
Its , mines and , increased the export ^ iS 
agncultural products, thereby contributing in nn 
sm^l meMure, to the oiviUzation of toe wrfd 
Thatshe ^ peacefully, promoted the economic 
welfare of this district is universally reo^iT^*^ 
Its benefits ye being shared bytheaSSl^ 
the world under the princlnles of the o^XSr 
and equal opporiimity ; and Japan enterSinsS 
such irrational and di.triot idea as to toonoSoJi^ 
them JD the future. 

• .F' J*’-'!!' • Ateat interest 

I? the a&irs of Mimohuna mes without sa^i 
Besides the vested interest aWe m^tionS^- 
number of the J^ese subjeots in^'dtoS 

ko^s soattmed throMhout this vast ar^f 
well over one millioa. . Imoe its peace and “dJr 
are absolute .prereqniaites to toe safegaatoini 
of Japan’s exisUng interests as well m for toe 
benefits of the Chinese themselves. The develop! 
ment ofltocAuna IS not only necessary^ 
JapM and China idone.„ but it is a great ronoam 
of. the whole world. We feel, therefore^ 
maintei^oe of.posoe there should be smdM 
from a broader visioB, (Uid world viewpoint ^ 
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How similar Imperialist arguments are 

*H over the worid ! i 

To the pnbtioist and ex-cabinet Minister 
we mate a present of the following Editorial 
CommeptB of the New Bepublic. 

The oonfliot between China and Japan wer 
mr.irffnThi MOWS Steadily more serious. The 
reSonto are seekinir to win over 
i-,'"I5Sii rUunw Hsneh-liancr, who has succeed 
M overlord of Manehuiia^ They 
thOT have no chance in a war with Japan. 
fSf’^Hiev^ish to streoKthen their influonce in 
in every possible way, pondina an 
the public opinion of the wwld, or 
SHihals to Ihe I'eaane of Natiims. They have not 
ISIn that such an appeal, caused Janan to 

Wp -a 

mnnlaS • and, whether vdsely or not, she feels 
militarv strategy demands control of the 
^rra Tanaka more .than. a year ago 
proviDC©. Artnntrv’fi **8Decial . iotBrost ’ in 

Md before and since then, Japan has 
^^ iS^hough she had annexed the. territory 
— ah» now crives for obiecting to the 
^JJgpJl^ationalist influence north of the. Great 
WsH is teat the Chines government « still 
• ^ has “a tinge. The first of these 

SSf’taio busing of Japan’s, and there w 
oTOw ret^l to believe that the second is false. 
SrTtTf the^inese government were like Gibraltar 

fight to keep Manchuria. 


Nanking— not Peking 
Arthur De Sowerly thus considers the 
respective position of Peking and 
in the aim Journal, the removal of the 
Capital of the Nationalist China giving him 
the occasion for it. 

The decision of the Nationalist Party m China 
nowrdominant ihronghout ‘be cnuptry. to transfer 
iKft seat of governtnent from Peking to Nankiog 
^riH^^htless be received throughout the world 
flings/ To all those travellers who 
S* »teTaSoient city in .the north, and 
vlln fthftTmed bv the sights, life and 
Oi this old-world <»Pital. the news 
wKmT as something of a shock, f bi'e we wuld 
welli^ino that the members, of the various 
fSgnW^tions and other foreign residents m 
Peking itself will receive it with feelings akin to 

®°"4t^Wnese, on the other hanf with the 
Exception, perhaps, of the Chihli prople, .will un- 
lonh^ly nail the transference with Mtisfaction. 
fm NankW to them is much, more the capital 
of China than Peking has ever teen. . . 

* Nwrteeless. Peking, or Peipjpg, m it is now 
stvled bydeorce of the Nationalist Qoyemm«t, 
fn T^nv^wsra far Burpasses Nankuig as a oapi^ 
dt^^ta Mmefoua magnificent J^oM, migh^ 
templM and well laid out parks far out-rank any- 


thing that tee southern oipital has tcfahow ; *bile 
the faot that for oenturies, all throiute tee period 
of Manohu dominance, as well as tonog , the 
latter part of the Ming Dynas^, a period of in^h 
cnltore in manv ways and piclures'iue oeremoniai 
in court and official circles. . it has osen the seat of 
government, affording hospitality to the represen- 
tatives of foreign governments itt the Legation 
Quarter, has created an atmosphere of romanoe, a 
sort of glamonr, an almost mediaeval remotenesB 
that has rendered it unique amongst the capitels 
of the world. Nanking, on the other hand, while 
it has had its history, and has seen days of glory, 
pomp and majesty, has practically nothing to 
compare with the palaces, temples and even 
modern government buildings of Peking. Nothin«: 
but crumbling ruins now exist, where once stood 
the palaces of princas, not even pioturesfjue ruins, 
but mere flat heaps of rubble an '.I < rumbling bncK. 


Brains— How Come ? 

Nothing can be more engrossing in 
interest and perhaps more baffling in ultimate 
solution than the above question which 
Evolution seeks to answer as follows : 

His better brain makes man supreme over the 
other animals. The gap is wide between him, and hn 
nearest rival, so wide that even some scientists once 
took exception here to the theory of evolution 
They admitted the probability of physical evolution 
but surely that wonderful thing, the human mind 
must have been specially created and implanted 
Just how, they did not explain. Perhaps, a 
bottom, this reaction was not reasoned, but rathe 
the prejudice of pride with demanded for supeno 
man superior origins and graces. Nevertheless, ther 
is a real problem here, the problem of how; mai 
got that way. The modern scientific answer is ths 
man’s hands made his brains. 

Man’s close relatives have all died out, bi 
some Stacond cousins, the anthropoid (man-lik< 
apes still live. For mere animals, they have prett 
good brains, stand almost humanly erect and ha\ 
hands and use them. ^ We shall find that hanc 
make brains, so they might well be getting 8om< 
where if man had not beaten them to it an 
crowded them off the high road. Now they haven’t 
a chance 

But they do have the familjf look. Just compare 
them with some of the old family portaits we have 
duK np. We really had to dift for teem, these 
portraits, for the family album .w the earth itself 
and the portaits are the fossil bones we have 
found. It must be confessed that the earliest 
crandfather of them all. old, Rthe^thropps 
Erectus of Java, was an unlovely low-brow, He 
was notan ape, oh no, but he oertomly had.the 
marks. In the scale of brains, he>tood ngnt 
between the ape below and ourselves above. 

But just bow did man get his brains ? .Well, be 
just happened to get the right training. Then too. 
Nature gave him several good boosts. His hMOS. 
however, can take most of the credit. With muob 
he handles** things, examines them, does thiDKS 
to them. He always , learns best by doing. He 
learned reality by doing, for 
Apply an idea and you test it If it Is true, » 
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works ; if & 0 e. it fails. Man ffot ills tratbs tbat 
way. 4s he aoes his doine with his faahds, he sot 
his troths thrtmgh his hands. 


Oar Double Heredity 

Jesse H. Holmes reminds in Unity the 
'double heredity* of man^-a rational side and 
a material or animal side of his existence : 

In spite of psendo-sdence and pseudo-meta- 
phyiioB everyone knows that in some sense he 
IS both ipind and body and that at one time or 
another either may be the dominant partner. It 
is a pity we cannot stbp here, but it is impossible ; 
for another feature of this self-complex turns np 
in a capacity we have of evaluatini? the demands 
of mind and body. This demands a third person 
of the personal trinity who is by no means 
wholly impartial, but is- I think, on the whole 
a just judge. It pronounces for the claims of 
the body when hungry, thirsty, or tired ; against 
it when experience shows that its demands are 
BOt for its own best interests. Also it decides 
for the mind in its search for understanding, in 
its struggle for clear vision, in its efforts to plan 
effective futures. Moreover it selects the mind 
as the more important element, to which the body 
must yield in the cases where their interests 
conflict It is not an infallible judge, for it may 
be overinfluenoed and even carried away by 
bodily passions, or by exaggerated mind-vanities 
which condemn the body as essentially evil. This 
seems to me at least one way of helpfully 
viewing the “self” for practical purposes ; and in 
considering this trinity I think there is much 
more danger of confusion in “confounding the 
persons” than in ‘ dividing the substance. 


Christianity and Evolution 

Professor Lewis G. Westgate, writing in 
the Current History, does not forget the 
point of tbe above writer ; but in evolution 
he sees a truer aid to the religious belief. 
Concludes the professor. 

Science gives valued support to intelligent religi- 
ous belie! Science teaches tbat we live m a world 
of law, in a dependable world. And we are com- 
ing to see not only that the world of nature 
apart from man is a dependable world, but that 
our human world as well is a dependable social 
and moral order, What a man sows that shall he 
also reap. ThiB conception is fundamental to 
religion. 

Science makes a second and not less important 
eoDtribntioa to religious belief in evolution. Evolu- 
tion is not only not in conflict with essential 
Christianity, it is the strongest support which 
''•-ience can give to the spiritual interpretation of 
the world and so to religion. Evolution includes 
plants mfid^ 1^^^ below man and man himself : 
not only hii bwi but his mind and spirit as wdl 
-hts total pemnality. As body and mind evolve 
together (we tamwnot how) in the development of 
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each iniSvIdua! so they have evulyod together 
wehnow not how) In the himry of the 
race and cd life. Through, milBOi^ 
has been developiDg, pr^dudag In 
the higher ^gcoQPs of ammaU. T 
hundreds or thoasands of years ^ 
been devdoping through half-human 

through savagery and burbansm to dvU!^.^ 

his best as we know him today : to Isdah,! 

Paul Savonarola. Shakespeare, to the ,ocKitdleaB 
men ana women who in toeir limited spherM 
are living hdpfn! courageous oonstnictive Vtm 
and aiding in the cmward t&aroh of humanity. JChe 
whole process is a unity. It can be imam 
cmly when one sees toe, end^ to' enough 
get some idea of the mid. people 

interpret in the different ways, and tom is mnch 
about it that we cannot, . perl^, neva* om, 
understand. Some are saying that It came about 
by the chance concurrence of ftoim, to a 
mechanical way, with no intdtigeaoe hdtind it 
Some of us cannot take this vtow of it, cannot 
look at this long result o( time and bdieve toat 
it took place without a directing inteOlgenoe behtoa 
it, an intelligence akin to our own but ymw 
greater, and conscious of the direction and meaning 
of the whole process, The Stream cuind; nse 
higher than its source. If at toe end we find 
moral and spiritual values, they would itoto to 
imply an intelligence oanng tor maud sna 
spiritual values. But this is to make toe universe 
spiritual and not material, to conserve r^Um^ 
values, I know perfectly well that tUs is mito, 
not knowledge, philosophy, not sdenoa But 
no thinking scientist no thinkiiig human bdng, 
can avoid becoming at times a philoauphm. It is 
not a question of becoming a phitoMfpher but 
of what kind of a philosopher one shall 
become. 

The critical and pressing problem today is : Is 
this world spiritual? Does it conserve personal 
spiritual values, or is it indifferent to all tbat man 
holds dearest ? The doctrine of evolution, prdposed 
first in the field of biologv to explain the origm 
of spedes and since extended to cover toe origin 
of the earth and of the solar system, q! the Sim 
and of man, both body and persmislit^. offers a 
definite contribution to the solution of this problem 
in a way that can help religfous belief. 


How a Oermaii Servant Girl Spcmds 
her Hcntey 

It is interesting to learn from JFhmA;- 
furter Zeitung (reproduced in The Uving 
Age) how a German cook spends her money. 

Some idea of what this 1928 German servant 
girl is like can be gained from a knowledge of 
how she spends her money. A oorreBpondent 
sends to the JVank/totor ZeUum the following 
expense schedule pf a twenty-ola German cook : 

One pair of rilk stocktogs §1.36 

One cheini8e.*»*-—«*-i4]l» . .23 

One pair hom-ximmed spectades (witoout 

glass) — 2.02 

One comb - ... .07 

One pair knipkera 


I*. 
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Two detective stories-****’*^*** *42 

MoHthly installment on cookery book .30 

One ring with fancy stone 36 

Lipstick, scent, and powder 1.43 

The German servant girl is modernizing herself 
according to what she believes from the American 
^ms she sees, to be the best American tradition 
She pat silk stockings on her legs, that they 
may be displayed to as good advantage as the 
legs of the him stars : she watches her appearance 
carefnlly, pafnts and powders, spends little on 
nndergarmentB not exposed to the gaze of fnends 
and passers-by ; she is literary to the extent of 
realiDg detective stories in addition to cook 
books and, to increase the intellectual impression 
which is reported to have a strong effect on the 
German equivalent of the American boy friend, 
she wears horn-rimmed spectacles, even though 
in her case she does not go to the needles expense 
of bving lenses put in them. 

The cook seems to be no way worse ofif 
than many an Indian College boy. 


ProTision for the Teachers' Dependents 

In considering the retirement system 
for the teachers in U. S. A,, the MonMy 
Labour Review (July) offers to our teachers, 
who are organising themselves as well 
as to the employees of the other public- 
service department, some very useful 
suggestions which they may examine for 
their own benefit. Provision for dependents 
differs in the different States as follows : 

Eight of the State systems— Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts. New Jersey, New lork, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin— provide that at the 
time of retirement the employee may choose one 
of severel options, either taking a straight allow- 
anoe to be continued through his life» or choosing 
a smaller allowance, part or all of which is to be 
continued after his death to some selected bene- 
ficiary, or receiving some other actuarial equivalent 
of the total amount credited to him. In case of 
the death of a contributor before reaching pension- 
able status Maryland and Wisconsin give death 
l>enefit8. The omer 10 systems make no provision 
for depmidentB. 

Among the city pysteWis. New York, Minnea- 
polis, and the New "Vork Board of Education pro- 
vide Options at the time of retirement. Under the 
Mineapolis system if a member dies in service the 
amount of the city's deposits to his credit, with 
interest, is paid as a death benefit. New York 

S six months’ salary as a death benefit if the 
ent had qualified for retirement and the 
Board of Education system gives the same amount 
if a member dies in the service from ordinary 
causes. If, however, the death was due to injury 
received in the service, a pension of one-half the 
average annual salary for the last five years is 
given to the widow, dependent children, or depen- 
dent parent The other systems make no provi- 
i^on for dependents of either contributors or pan- 
sionma, though in Milwaukee and in Washington 
if a pensioner dies before he has drawn benefits to 


the amonnt of his 'own contributions to the fund 
the difference will be returned to his heirs. 


The Eleventh International Dahoar 
Conference 

The conclusions in brief of the Eteventh 
International Labour Confereuce , that met 
at Geneva from 30 May to 16 June to 
consider the questions of minimum wage 
and industrial accidents are reprodaoed 
below from the International Labour 
Review : — 

The Eleventh Session of the Conferehce may 
be said to have closed on a general note of 
optimism. There was every justification for this 
smoe the Conference brought its work to^ a 
successful conclusion. It adopted a ConvjBution 
and a Recommendation on Minimnm Wage-Fixing 
Machinery, thus laying down the lines of the 
future work ,of the International Labour Organi- 
sation on the question of v age regulation. 

As far as the question of accident prevention 
was concerned, the Conference decided to place 
on the agenda of the 1929 Session the general 
problem of accident prevention and the special 
questions relating to the safety of workers 
engaged in loading and unh’^'iilintf ships. Here 
again the work was a- ■ OMiiiiHli*''! without any 
very serious difficulty. The inoidente which arose 
during the discussion of the Question relating to 
work in ports were closed by a compromise 
which left no room for misunderstanding. The 
solution adopted on the question of accidents 
due to couplings on railways is only an interim 
one, but it • is nevertheless a solution accepted by 
the principal parties concerned. Moreover, the 
period of waiting will be passed in an active 
and not in a passive way, since the Conference 
proposes that a parmanent committee representing 
all three groups of the International Labour 
Organisation shall be set up to , follow the techni- 
cal development of the question i> 

up for discussion again.. Thus, th- •.'.■rirMi. 
arrived at definite sol u lions on all tliO subjects 
on its official agenda. 


Sacco*Vanzetti— Crime 

Nation^^ of New York (Aug. 22, 
1928) in a call for action reopens the story 
of the lamentable crime of statecraft of 
which a year ago the two uafortanate 
persons were the victims. Partioularly 
noteworthy and , reprehensible is the follow- 
ing aspect of the affair : 

Probably the aspect of the case which to most 
people seemed especially unjast was that in the 
entire six years that intervened between their 
trial abd their execution, and in spite of the appeals 
to various courts* Sacco and Vanzetti were never 
able to obtain a reexamination of the evid^oe 
upon which the jury convicted them of murder. 
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law 80 that in capital oases the right of appeal 
should oarry with it the power to reexamine the 
ovidence as well as the legal procedure. A bill 
was drawn which M this respect would have 
placed Massachusetts beside New York, but it was 
allowed to die. 


Inventor of the Color Camera 

The real inventor of some worthy 
attainment is hardly known to the public, 
who cheer the head or apparent leader. 
Th^ Nation in examining the summer 
‘spasm of progress’ cheers such an inventor : 

Television by Radio, gas bullets that can be 
fired around comers, practical color cameras, three 
kinds of talking motion pictures, automatic re- 
pairing machines for silk stockings—we are dizzy 
with the multitude and variety of inventions that 
have been announced in the last few weeks. The 
summer of 1928 should be remembered in history 
as a continuous spasm of progress. The surprising 
thing about most of these inventions is the anony- 
mity of the inventors. We remember Stephenson 
and Morse and Bell ; our chilcben will see their 
pictures in the school-books for many generations. 
But what name emerges from the bnlliant summer 
of 1928 as immortal ? The average American could 
not mention a single name as associated with any 
of the recent great inventions. Yes, perhaps he 
could mention one name, that of George Eastman 
in connection with the color camera. But who 
invented the color camera ? Not Mj. Eastman or 
even the able head of his research laboratories, 
Dr. 0. E. Kenneth Mees, The inventor was a 
man who spent ten years in the £kuitman labor- 
atories studying color photography. His name is 
-lohn G, CapBtaff, Three cheers for Capstaff! 


Talking Robots 

We learn from an interesting article 
reproduced by The Lihraty Digest August 



16 . that the mechanical man can now tjdk 
back. We read. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MECJHAMCAL 
MAN has taken a further step, we m told by 
a writer in the New York ImieB. FonfWly it 
could do nothixm but hear and obey. Now It can 
tadk back. The Televox was hailed as 
employee when it was first Invented by R J. 
Wensley of the Westinghonse Company, beoam 
it c^ould obey orders, and do nothing eto. It 
could not even speak when spoken ta Now, 
the writer says, the inventor has endowed it 
with words. He continues : \ , ;; 

^Whem it is hailed over the telephjohe it 
responds in a well modulated and deferential 

“Televox speaking,” , 

“It can even imitate a oonveisBtioo. 
thing ^oes wrong, for instance, at 
substation where the Televox is im 
can lift the receiver and say ; 

“This is the televox calling for M«a , 

“When the televox is opnnectied with, that 
number the conversation will continue in buaas 
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and Abel furnish dally bnlleuns on the amount 
of watei in each reservoir. 




^ .igjThe AlMndia Leaders* Confereooe at 
Lucknow has done well by nominating 
SaiMATi Sabojini Naidu as India’s ambassador 
to America for replying to the vile and 
inspired propaganda by interested people 
against Indians in general, and India’s woman- 
hood in particular. Early in 1924 Mrs. Naidu 


ed calnmniators against Indians and 
dispel the ignorance of average Americans 
regarding India’s culture and civilisation. 



went to South Athca on a mission on behalf 
Of the oppressed Indians and rendered great 
service to the Overseas Indians. We think no 
bettor selection could have been made 
this time too, as by her culture and erudition 
she is the most suitable person to be 
entrusted with this noble mission. We hope 
she will give a smashing rejoinder to interest- 


Mrs. Sclram Bhagirath Ammal 


Miss Amiya Ganguli of Biooa, a glri of 
ten, was awarded several special prizes for 
W sticoess in the recent two Miles Swim- 
ing Hace at Oacgs. His fizoellenoy the 
Governor gave away the prizes* 
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snopesafol the 
reoW* iw- * &«miniition ooaoaoted 

by au? She comee off a 

poor ItoH^ a»A is now a stadent of the 
college , ohtssee in - the Mrs. A. T. N. 
College; VteJgpatam. Her sohooi career was 
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'equally brilliaut^^lie having ^won som© 
^ertiftoatea aqd medals of distinction in 
music, knitting, and for general profeoiency. 

Mes. H|iiram Bhaoikath Amm^l has jo at been 
appointed as a member of the Chinglepot 
District Bducational Council (Madras 
rresidency). 

Mrs. B AGAVA Ahkau and Mrs. Amrith 
Ammal (a lady belonging to the Adi-Drayida 
community) have been nominated as municipal 
councillors at Vellore and Chidamburam 
i^^speotively. 

We print in this issue a photogragh of 
SiuMATi Santisxioha Ghose about whose academic 



Mrs, Amrith Ammal 


Mrs, Amrith Ammal 
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Amiya Ganeruli 

distiootioDs we referred to in the Modetit 
Srimati Santisudha Ghose Review for August 


RAM MOHUN ROY ON INTERNATIONAL. FELLOWSHIP 


[The letters printed below have been sent to 
us for publication by Mr. Brajendranath Banerji, 
who is weli-known for his researches among old 
records* In the commanication to the Foreign 
Minister ef France, the reader will find the 

pdnciple underlying the League of Nations, with 
its international court of ^ justice, anticipated by 
Baja Ram Mohan Roy. His belief in the unity of 
mankind, referred to by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his centenary additess on the Raja, published in 
last issue, receives a fresh illustration in this 
oornmnnioation. All these show how much in 
advance of his age he was.— Editor, The ifodem 

To 

T, Hyde Villiers, Esq , 

Secretary to the India Board 

Sir,.. ■ 

India having providentially been placed 


under the care of the Board of Control, 1 
feel necessarily induced to have recourse to 
that authority wheu occasion requires. 1, 
therefore, hope you will excuse the intrusion 
I make with the following lines. « 

I am iDformed thit for the purpose of 
visiting France it is necessary to be provideii 
with a passport and that before granting 
it, the French Ambassador must be furnish- 
ed with an account of the appUoant 

Such restrictions against foreigners are 
not observed even among the JNations of 
Asia (China excepted). However, t hoit 
observance by France may perhaps he 
justified on the ground that she is surrouud- 
ed by Oovernments entirely despotic on 
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niaitioation to the Fcnsailia Mioietor 


three site iiiid by iiatiooe kept down merely 
byihe beyebit or by retigionB delnetoo. 

lo the ereiit of my applytog to Frieoe 
T^eyraed for a passport I beg to know 
whether I shall be justified in referring to 
you in your offioial cspaoity as to my 
character. All that I can say for myself is, 
that 1 am a traveller and that my heart is 
with the Frdnch people in their endeavours 
to support the cause of liberal principles^ 

Sir Francis Burdett, at Mr. Byng’s, liber- 
ally and spontaneously offered to give me a 
letter of introduction to General Lafayette, 
but this will not, I think, serve my purpose 
on my first landing in France. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

London, 48 Bedford Sq. 

Deer. 22nd, 1831. 

To 

Hyde Villiers, Esq., 

Secretary to Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to receive your letter 
of the 27th instant and I beg to offer my 
warm acknowledgements to the Board for 
their attention to my application of the 23rd 
of this month. 

1 beg to be permitted to add that, as I 
intimated to the Board my intention of 
eventually applying to the French Ambassador 
resident in London for a passport for France, 
I now deem it proper to submit to you for 
the information of the Board a copy of an 
intended communication from me to the 
Foreign Minister of Fraooe, the result of 
which I shall await before I apply to the 
French Ambassador. 

Unless I have the honor to hear from 
you that such an address would be irregular 
and unconstitutional, 1 shall forward it to a 
friend in Paris to be presented in doe form. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Ram Mohun Hoy 

London 

pecember 28th, 1831. 
iBndorsedJ 

28 December, 18$L 
fUjah Bam Itohm Boy 
Yransg, copy of an intended com- 


Private note from Mr YiBiers to 
Ham Mohun Roy, Jan. 4, 18S2, 


To ■ 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, 

Paris. 

Sir, 

You may be surprised at receiving a 
letter from a Foreigner, the Native of a 
conntry sitoated many thousand miles from 
France, and I assuredly would not now have 
trespassed on your attention, were I not fn- 
dneed by a sense of what I consider Am to 
myself and by the respect I feel towa^s a 
conntry standing in the foremost rank of 
free and civilized nations. 

2nd. For twelve years past I have enter- 
tained a wish (as noticed, I think, in several 
French and English Periodicals) to visit a 
country so favoured by nature and so richly 
adorned by the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, and above ^all blessed by the pos- 
session of a free * constitution. After sur- 
mounting many difficulties interposed by 
religious and national distinctions and other 
ciroumstanoes, I am at last opposito your 
coast, where, however, I am informed that I 
must not place my foot on your territory 
unless I previously solicit and obtain an ex- 
press permission for my entrance from the 
Ambassador or Minister of France in 
England. 

3rd. Such a regulation is quite unknown 
even among the Nations of Asia (though ex- 
tremely hostile to each other from religious 
prejudices and political dissensions), with the 
exception of China, a country noted for its 
extreme jealonsy of foreigners and appre- 
bensioDs of the introduction of new enstoms 
and ideas. 1 am, therefore, quite at a loss 
to conceive how it should exist among a 
people 60 famed as the Frencdi are for 
courtesy and liberality in all other mattetB. 

4th It is now genendly admlBed that 
not religion only but unbiassed common sense 
as well as the aeenrate deductions of 
scientific research lead to the oondusion that 
all mankind are one great family of which 
the numerous nations and trib^ existing 
are only various branches. Hence enlightened 
men in all countries must fe^ a wish to 
enoonrage and facilitate human interoourse 
in every manner by removing as fat m 
possible all impediments to it in order to 


I 
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pr4»mote the ireeiprooal adi^entage and enjoy* 
naent of the whole homan race. 

It may perbafMi he urged that dariog 
the existence of war ini hostile feelings 
between any two hiittoae (arising probably 
from their not understanding their real 
interests), policy reqnires of them to adopt 
these preoautioue against each other. This, 
however, only applies to a state of warfare. 
If France, therefore, were at war with 
surrounding nations or regarded their people 
as dipgm^us, the motive for such an extra- 
ordinary precaution might have been 
conceived. 

6th. But as a general peace has existed 
in Europe for many years, and there is more 
partionlarly so harmonions an understanding 
between the people of France and England 
and even between their present Governments, 
I am utterly at a loss to discover the cause 
of a regulation which manifests, to say the 
least, a want of cordiality and confidence on 
the part of France. 

7tfa. Even during peace the following 
excuses might perhaps be offered for the 
continuanoe of such restrictions, though in 
my humble opinion they cannot stand a 
fair examination. 

Mrst ; If it be said that persons of bad 
character should not be allowed to enter 
France: still it might, I presume, be answered 
that the granting of passports by the French 
Ambassador here is not usually founded on 
certificates of character or investigation into 
the conduct of individuals. Therefore, it 
does not provide a remedy for that supposed 
evil. 

Secondly : If it be intended to prevent 
felons esoaping from justice : this case 
seems well-provided for by the treaties 
between different nations for the surrender 
of all criminals. 

Thirdly : If it be meant to obstruct the 
flight of debtors from their creditors : in this 
respect litiewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrupt laws themselves after a short 
imprisonment set the debtor free even in 
his own country ; therefore, voluntary exile 
from bis own country would be, I conceive, 
a A^eatar punisbrneni 

Imirihiy : If it be intended to apply to 
political matters, it is in the first place cot 


a|)plicable to my 
grounds I beg to observe M 
me the ends constitailoeid^^ 
might be better attained by submitting every 
matter of political diSbiMce befil^ 
countries to a Ooogrem composed an 
equal number from the Pai^ameni of 

each ; the deciBioo of the majortty to be 
acquiesced in by both oatio«ts and the 
Chairman to be chosen by each Nation 
alternately, for one year, and the place 
of meeting to be one year within the 
limits of one country and next within those 
of the other ; such as at Dover and Calais 
for Bogland and France. 

8th. By such a Congress all matters of 
difference, whether political or commercial, 
affecting the Natives of any two civilized 
countries with constitutional Governments, 
might be settled amicably and justly to 
the satisfaction of both and profound peace 
and friendly feelings might be preserved 
between them from generatoin to generation, 

9th. I do not dwell on the inconvenience 
whioh the system of passports imposes in 
urgent matters of busiuess and in cases of 
domestic affliction. But I may be permitted 
to observe that the mere circumstance 
of applying for a passport seems a tacit 
admission that the character of the 
applicant stands in need of such a oer- 
tifiegte or testimonial before he can be 
permitted to pass unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some delicacy in exposing 
himself to the possibility of a refusal which 
would lead to an inference unfavourable to 
his character as a peaceable citizen. 

My desire, however, to visit that country 
is so great that I shall oemform to such 
oonditioDS as are imposed on me, if the 
French Government, after taking the sabject 
into consideration, judge it propet and 
expedient to continue restrictions contrived 
for a different state of things, but to which 
they may have become reconciled by long 
habit ; as I should be sorry to set up n^y 
opinion against that of the present enlighten 
ed Government of France. 

^ I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient humble Servant, 
8d. Bam Mohcn Rot 



By BBNARSIDAS CHATURVBDI 


Overcrowding on Board the 
‘Coolie’ Steamers 

Newspapers have published to-day the 
following news from Darban 

Darban, Sep.t, 25. 

Twenty-four Indians died on board repatriation 
ship “Sutlej” which called here on a voyage 
from George Town, 

The “Sutlej” has seven hundred and seventy- 
five Indians on board and these were employed 
at George Town as indentured labour on sugar 
-plantations,— “Reuter.” 

It is a pathetic news, the fall signifioance 
of which has not been understood by our 
papers. There is a barbaric rule— a relic 
of the old Indenture days—acoording to which 
so much space is allowed to the labourers on 
board the ‘coolie/ ships and though the 
indenture system has been abolished this 
rule still continues to hold good and con- 
sequenriy there is very much overcrowding 
on these steamers. Last time S. S. the 
Sutlej brought to Calcutta more than 900 
persons from Fiji--aU packed up like 
animals. I interviewed Honourable Badri 
Maharaj and Mr. Gopendra Narayan, who 
returned by that steamer, about this ques- 
tion and they bitterly complained against 
overcrowding on board the Sutlej. Now 
comes the news that twenty four Indians 
returning from British Galana have died 
on board the same Steamer. * Who is 
responsible for these deaths ? The Government 
of India or the British India Steam 
Navigation Company ? Imagine the case 
of those poor people, who were deceived 
and sent away to British Guiana under 
indenture and who were returning to their 
Motherland after a long period but who 
died in the way on boaril the steamer. 
The cable has been sent from Darban and 
the Sutlej has still 'to make a voyage of 20 

eo-18 


days more. We are therefore afraid that some 
more death may take place befow she 
reaches her destination. It is tbe^ duty of 
the Government of India to en<}uire into 



Pmbhu Singh in S. Africa 


this case immediately after the arrival of 
the steamer. The inhuman regulations 
which allow this oyerorowding ought to 
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be remored from the stalote book es early 
as possible. 

The Succesior of Bight Hononrable 
Y. M. Srinivas Saatri 

Mt. Saebi tas decided to relarn from South 
Atrioa la the beginning of ft© year 1929. It 
is needlesB to say aDyftiog about bis 
work there. Mr. Sastri has won the hearts 
of OUT people in South Africa by his great 
generositys wonderful eloquence, perfect 
reauners and above all his unaf^eoted humility. 
A combination of these qualities of head and 
heart is very rare indeed and even India 
cannot produce two Sastris at a time. Now 
that he is coming away to the Motherland 
w© have to consider the question of his 



Prabhu Singh as at present 


successor. Unfortunately none of our first 
class leaders can be spared at this time and 
V?hat is sbll more regrettable most of them 
do not take any interest in fte problems of 
Indians abroad. One thing is certain and that 


is we oanhot find another 
eminence to succeed him. Three uanici have 
been suggested by some papers, Sir 
Hobammaa. BaldbuQah* llA . Jaj^^ 

Run war Maharaj Sftgb^ We do, hot intend 
to make any comrarison of their 
respective qaaliSoations.^^ ^ is only one 
consideration which must overweigli others 
and that is, who wiB be able to serve 
the cause of our people most of all in Sonth 
Africa at this stage. 

Prom this point of view the choice of 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh will be decidedly the 
best under the circumstances. Kunwar Saheb 
was sent by the Government of India te 
Mauritius, British Gaiaua. Trinidad, Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and he 
did his work in these colonies to the great 
satisfaction of our compatriots abroad. The 
dignified reply which he gave to Sir Edward 
Grigg’s unfortunate utterance at Nairobi will 
not be forgotten by the latter for a long 
time to come. It was to a great extent 
due to the efforts of Kunwar Saheb and 
his friend Mr. Ewbank that our country- 
men in Bast Africa could show a united | 
front at the time of the Hilton Young 
Commission. Kunwar Saheb’s sp^ohes in 
Mauritius went a great way to briog about 
unity among our people in that colony and 
that gave an appreciable help in the ©lection 
of two of our countrymen to the Leg^sk' 
tive Council His report about Mauritius 
was an admirable document. There is 
another gentleman in the Government of India 
whose services to onr people abroad must be 
mentiooed here and he is Sir G. L. Corbett 
Sir. Corbett’s despatches about South and 
East Africa and his part iu preparing the 
Fiji report, which has been suppressed by 
the Government of India, will always be 
remembered with gratltudS by our people* 
He can certainly be sxpeoted to defepd 
our rights in S. Africa and were it not tor 
the reason that we want an Indian to go to 
South Africa at this time, Sir Uorbetts 
choice would have been as good as that 
of any Indian. 

Tbere is one thing more in favour of 
Kunwar Saheb. He is an educationist and 
our people in South Africa will receive 
great help from him in connection witn 
their educational schemes. It is to be 
hoped that the Government o* 
select him to succeed fte Right Honourable 
Y. S. Srinivas Sashri. 





In yiew af tim Itot that oanversatlony 
^ereifoiDg on b€t!PfreeQ some of onr lea^ra 
in Eeoya and aome reasonable Baropeans 
in that oolony refiSirdiog some sort of 
settlem^t of tbe Indian (jnestaon, we think 
it ne^Bsary lo give some definite opinion 
on this aobjeot We shonld urge itupoa onr 
countrymen in Kenya to keep l^lore their 
eyes the following fandamentifl principles 
fllleoting the Indian position there 

(a) There must he no encroachment at 
all by any immigratit community upon 
Native Reserves or Native rights in land. 

(b) There must be no raoiai segrega- 
tion as between immigrant communities in 
any shape or form by statute or regulation. 
Where such racial differentiation exists 
steps must be taken, as occasion arises, to 
substitute for it legislation or regulations 
of a Don-racial character. This involves, for 
example, that Indians cannot on principle 
recognise the reservation of the highland 
area for exclusively white settlement or 
of any portion of the lowland area for ex- 
clusively Indian settlement. In practice 
it is highly probable that almost no non- 
wLite settlers will desire to settle in the 
I ii;:hlands and that almost no white settlers 
will desire to settle in the other non-reserved 
areas. Theoretically, there should be the 
right of any community, including the 
Natives, to acquire land for setUement 
purposes in any part of the non-native areas 
of the Colony, ’ 

(c) There can be no recognition of com- 
umnal franchise. The common franchise is 
essential. If an agreement is come to, 
for a term of years, that there shall be 
so many seats reserved for Europeans and 
BO many seats reserved for non- Baropeans, it 
mast be made clear that at the end of this 
agreed period the position is automatically 
reopened, so that the r^ative n amber of 
seats reserved to any community is kept 
plastic, and may be modified according to 
tho then existing situation. It is especially 
necessary to avoid the setting up of any 
Miiiidardised numerical proportions, or the 
treating of such numerical proportions as 
may first be agreed upon as a preoedeoi 

(d) The door must, so long as immi* 
^l ition is at all permitted to the Colony, 
ne kept effectively open for lodlan immi- 
gration*:-^; '' ■' ' 

(e) Nothing must be done to compromise 


or jeopardise Ibe position of Indians in the 
^adjoming teirritories or the frfndples 
gnidiog Indiim policy regarding the Migra- 
tion and settlement of Indians abroad* 

The CMo Piritbhu Siogrb 

The Indian pablic ought to be grateful to 
Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi of Nabobs 
(Natal) South Africa for bdnging to their noMe 
the case of a Bihar! gentleman who did veipr 
creditable sevioe to the British filoveraiiieht 
during the Boer War, but whose services 




The Choga presented to Prabhu Singh 
by L^dy Oarzon 


have not been properly appreoleted eitber 
by the Ipdian pablio or by the Oovernment 
up to this time. Sere is an aceohut of 
Prabhu Siogh and bis memorable work daring 
the Boer War. 

Prabhu Singh, is an iobabitant of Bhaboa 
id the Province of Bihar. In the year 1896 , 
owing to a quarrel with his brother he left 
home and got himself iWruited as an inden* 
tured thbourer and was sent to NataL Hem 
he was employed by the Dundee Cod 
Company and served them nearly for three 
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when the Boef te out on 

12th- October, 1899. Oenere^^ advanced 

with a force of 20,000 men towards Ladysmith, 
the strong-hold of the British, and took 
possession of the Goal fields. The Indians 
that were serviiig there, were sent away 
towards JohanneSbirg in a railway train to 
serve the At night fall some 500 of 

them manafed to escape under the leadership 
of Prab^p Singh and reached the town of 
Ladysipitb before it was besieged. They 
were admitted by the late Colonel Sir George 
White and were given work. Prabhu Singh 
witii 26 others was appointed to serve the 
SdOtch Regiment No. 7, the work allotted to 
hiih being to guard provisions. By this time 
the Boors had besieged the town of Ladysmith 
and placed their heavy guns on the North 
and North-East of the Town. On the 
Umbnlwana Hill was placed a huge gun 
which carried a 961b shell and was named by 
the British soldiers “Long Tom.’’ The 
pieces of this shell falling in the town created 
havoc. Sir George White, with all his troops, 
made a sortie from the town to dislodge the 
Boers from their possesgion on the hills but 
it proved ansocoessful. Bags containing 
earth and sand were heaped one upon the 
other and thus a shelter of some sort was 
made for the soldiers. One day while ration 
was being distribated and Prabhu Singh was 
on his watch duty, a shell came from the 
Hill. The sergeant and the soldiers went 
under the heap of bags crying to Parbhu 
Singh to do the same; bnt the fearless 
Rajput did not move from his post. The 
shell passing over his. head went beyond 
tbe to^n and fell in the water of the rivei. 
The Sabeb asked Prabhu Singh if be was 
not afraid of his life and he boldly replied 
“Why should I be afaid Saheb ? I shall go 
to Baikunth (Heaven) with the shell if my 
death is come, otherwise I will throw off 
the shell with my stick.” The matter was 
reported to the high military officer and 
Prabhu Singh was appointed to stand on 
a high place witb the Union Jack in bis band 
and give timely warning to all to take 
shelter. This he did by waving the flag and 
crying aloud the word ‘'Basab” in his 
peoullarly thrilling tone. The siege lasted 
fbr three months and provisions ran 
short Horses and asses had to be killed 
for food and for a month Prabhu Singh had 
to live on four ounces of maize powder 
a day, but the brave man never shrank 
ftom his self imposed duties. 


In the end the bemeging %rmy havin{»: 
been defeated and their General Oronjee, 
taken a prisoner, Ladysmith was released 
by Lord Kitohner, There was great jubilation 
and thanks-giving at the time and Prabhu 
Singh was recipient of all the praise ^ .noft 
honour that he was so nobly entitled to. “The 
Review and Critic,” the then leading weekly 
of Durban published articles eulogizing the 
brave deeds of the hero. The proprietoTs of 
the said paper announced two classes of 
awards, first and second, represented by silver 
and brown medals respeotively to be called 
“Critic Heroes Medals.” They were to be 
awarded to any two men who were found 
after due investigation deserving on account 
of conspicuous bravery and heroism. All 
classes were to be equally eligible for this. 
The fact of their decision was published 
in the paper dated 6th October, 1900 a& 
follows : — 

The Silver Medal 
(First Class) is presented to 
“Prabhu Singh” 

“The Editor has decided that the first 
Critic hero medal for conspioious bravery 
shall go to Prabhu Singh, his bravery is 
fully explained in the following extract 
from a contemporary. 

“Daring the siege of Ladysmith, Prabhu 
Singh acted as a guard of property and on 
the firing of the big guns on Umbnlwana be 
warned the garrison with a flag and enabled 
them to take cover. In this way he no doubt 
sav^ed many lives. Prabhu Singh put him- 
self in a position of danger and endeavoured 
to save white men as much as possible. So 
faithful was this brave man .in his duty that 
not in a single instanoe did he fail to warn 
the garrison of the firing of the enemies' 
guns. 

“The Editor thinks that all the readers of 
the Critic will agree that this man has nobly 
earned by his oonspicions •bravery and 

devotion to duty the first Critic Hero’s 
Medal. If it is possible the presenta- 
tion will be made in public. The 

inscription on the Medal will be 

’Presented to Prabhu Singh in recognition 
of his bravery daring the siege of Lady- 
smith, when he signalled, from an erposed 
position, the firing of the Bder Guns on 
Umbnlwana’. The clasp will bear the date 
•1899-1900’.” 

The Medal was not ready when the hero 
left the colony hence it could not actually 




be presented to him, nor has it been 

handed over to him up to now. 

Sir George White specially mentioned 
Prabhu Singh’s name in one of his speeches 
in England which attracted the notice of 
Lady Curzon, who was graciously pleased 
to send a Choga to be presented to him. 

Prabhu Singh came out to India in 
December 1900 with a letter of introduction 
from Mahatma Gandhi to Shriyut Surendra 
Nath Banerjee. In this letter Mahatmaji had 
asked Mr. Banerjee to make an arrangement 
so that Prabhu Singh might pay his respects 
personally to Lady Curzon and also to the 
Viceroy. 

Swami Bhawani Dayal writes 

“Prabhu Singh left the Colony in Decem- 
ber 1900 and reached Calcutta but 
as ilLluck would have it, he was not 
aware of the contents of Mahatma jee’s 
letter to Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
and did not know that it had been 
arranged that he could see the Viceroy and 


place his case before His Excellency. He 
had no friend with him who could guide 
him is this matter. The result was that he 
came home with 90 guineas only, a major part 
of which was his own earning in the coal 
fields. He married and led the life of a 
simple cultivator. He is a little over 60 
years now and a penniless man. He has 
to support a family of 5 or 6 souls with 
very little income from cultivation. Prabhu 
Singh, who was highly applauded and 
admired both by the Government and hie 
fellow subjects (Indians and EaropeansMot 
his fearless courage and selfless seryioe« is 
DOW reduced to the oondition of a miserable 
wretch for want of proper food and clothing 
for himself and his children. 

This is in short the story of the saviour of 
Ladysmith, the siege of which lasted for 
3 months.” 

We draw the attention of the Government 
of India to the case of Prabhu Singh and 
request them to help him ip his hour of 
need. It is their duty to do so. 



New Xarathi Historical Becor^^ 

Tinaysk L«ksbfD«t) Bbave, who died on 
:12tb September/ i§26, was best known as 
the author of the standard History of 
Marathi Literature and editor of the most 
fioholarly text of the saint Tukaram’s hymns. 
He was also a keen student of Marathi 
history, as his pamphlets on various episodes 
of the Sbivaji period and his edition of the 
Shedgaovkar Bhonsh Bakkar show. We are 
glad that his son L V. Bhave of Talabpali, 
vThana P. 0.) has just published the last work 
on which this scholar was engaged, under 
the name of Marathi Daftar, Rumal Third 
<8s. 2-8), It contains a detailed chronology 
of Shiva ji and 230 historical letters, — out of 
which 23 belong to Shivaji^s times and 204 
were addressed mostly to AH Bahadur, the 
founder of the Nawab family of Banda 
{Bundelkhand), who died in 1802. They are 
invaluable for the light they throw on the 
political and social conditions of Poona 
between 1786 and 1800. 


“O’ Dwyer is Murderer” 

London, Sept. 24. 

Tlproarions scenes were witnessed at Brotherhood 
Church in North London when Sir Michael 
ODwyer rose and attempted to give an address on 
India. Members of the audience stood up. shouted 
and unfurled placards bearina the words, “(t'Dwyer 
is murderer,” Mardering English workers.” Sir 
Michael ODwyer realised the futility of proceeding 
and left the platform.— 

Among Anglo-Indian and British^ diehards 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer enjoys the reputation 
of having been the saviour of the British 
Empire in India. Has he now earned the 
honorofio title of murderer’ for his work in 
India, or • for his anti- Labour opinions in 
England? 


Public Safety Bill 

In the Legislative Assembly, there were 
61 votes for and G1 against the Government 
motion for consideration of the Publio Safety 
Bill. It was defeated by the casting vote 
of President Patel, who observed : 

*lf any individual member seeks to place such 
an extraordinary measure on the Statute Book, he 
must convince the House and get the majority 
in his own favour. The Home Member has failed 
to secure a clear majority in his favour and 
cannot expect the Chair to give his casting vote 
in favour of the motion for consideration.” 

Even The Statesman supports his action 
by observing 

It is not to be imagined that the Pjiesidext 
rejoiced in the responsibility that accident had 
placed upon him. His decision was determined 
for him by convention and tradition. A Speaker 
or President uses bis casting vote to maintain the 
status quo, so that the matter at issue may be 
brought before the House again. Legislation by 
casting vote would be an anomaly ^ it is too 
much to expect of one man, placed in an oMoe 
of which impartiality is demanded, that he should 
by his own word make changes in the rights of 
citizens or visitors. Mr. Patel was loyal to the 
proprieties of his office. 

“Warm and eloquent tributes are paid by 
the party leaders to the unofficial whips, 
especially Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and 
Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, to whose untiring 
zeal and energy the unofficial violory is 
largely due.” , 

Regarding the oonsequenoea of the reject 
tion of the Bill, the Chowringhee paper 
writes:— 

So as legislators have refused to give Govern* 
raent the power of simple deportation over un- 
desirable Englishmen, it will have to take other 
measures. Under the Foreigners’ Act of 1870 it 
already possesses full powers where Iprmgnora are 
ooDoemM, but it is understood that the * pc^ 

Red agents it baa in mind at present BritiBh. 
There seems nothing left to do but to accept 
ihe advice tendered by the Opposition and proceed 
under Regulation Three of 1618. In that cm 
those proceeded against will haidly feel giateuil 
to their Simla champions. Discretion is the better 
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pait of ^oarAQd if we woro the evwigdists to 
question we should tal^ the next boat ^ 

ladiane legard both Britishers and other 
aliens es foreigoers. Bat it seems the 
Fojwguers’ Act (A 1870 is meant for the 
special be&eOt of non-British foreigners. 
Hence, according to the Ohowringhee pap=r, 
the Pablic Safety Bill was proposed for the 
summary^ reinoval froitt In^a of andesir- 
able Britishers. Bat the same paper says 
that they can be proceeded against nnder 
Begaiation Three of 1818. Therefore, by 
taking action nnder either the Foreigners’ 
Act of 1870 or^ Begaiation Three of 
1818, foreigners hailing from any ooantry 
can be remored sammarily from India. 
Where, then, was the necessity for a 
new law? under whatever law broaght about, 
deportation is deportation. So why shoald 
British deportees not feel “gratefar’ for 
being proceeded against under Regulation HI 
of 1818 ? — Perhaps British white men would 
consider it derogatory to their whitemanity 
to be dealt with according to a Regulation 
which has been usually resorted to to punish 
men of a snbject race ! 


‘‘Colour Bar after Death T’ 

The Week, Roman Catholic organ of 
Bombay, writes: — 

The length to which racial animosity can go is 
proved by an occurrence which we would have 
deemed unbelieveable. had we not the authority of 
the St. Louis Centralblatt (of April) for it It appears 
that in a place of Georgia, called Meldrim, an 
old servant Marie G. Onderwood, ’ a colored 
woman/’ died and that her remains were buried 
in the White cemetery in compliance with a dying 
request that she be buried In the lot of the Mattox 
family for whom she had worked twenty-two years, 
A petition that her request be grated, was 
•'.irculated and generally signed by White citizens. 
The funeral services were held in a White church 
with a white pastor ofBciating and a White choir 
fumiBhing the muBi(\ Only a few Negroes 
attended the services. After the body had remained 
in the White cemetery for five days, a petition 
appeared asking that it be removed. The request 
was not grated but on February 24 an open 
grave was found on the Mattox lot and a new 
grave in the Negro cemetery: a group of un- 
Known men had removed the body at night and 
reintemd it lin the cemetery for Negroes. 


An Eminent Scientiit on Prof. Boee*s 

Professor H. MoBsob, tbe eminent plant 
physiologist of Yienni, has contributed an 


artido to JVWwre on Sir J. C. Bose’s work, 
which bagias tbas 

After the conclusion of his rerat tecture at 
the University of Vienna, Sir J. 0. Bose was 
kind enongh to lend me his instrumeats for the 
repetition of Soma of his more impwtm 
ments in tiie Bistitate of Plant Fbydofogy of 
the UniverM^. As ^is is the first time his 
experiments have been Suooessfully io 

a European laboratoryi the fdlowiiig 
which I obtained will be of interest to readers 
of "Nature.^ 

Of Prof* Bose’s Infinitesimal Oontractioii 
Recorder Dr. MoUsoh writes 

This ingenious apparatus records the ceilular 
contractioQ in the interior of the Plant under 
external stimulation. The principle Of the ihstru- 
ment is extremely simple ; the extreme deHemsy 
of the apparatus be irs testimony to the extra- 
ordinary skill of the Indian mebhanictans tiaioed 
at the 8)30 lustitute. The stem or othm organ 
of the plant is place! between a fixed and a 
movable primary lever. The diametric ccntraotioa 
of the plant under stimalatton is indicated by 
the movemeat of this primary lever which is 
further maguified by optical ODana, the tofal 
iiiisfniri -ation produced being a milUou times. The 
iudiran>;m of the instrument is not affected by 
mechanical disturbances. 

The Vienna professor’s experiments with 
Dr. Bose’s apparatas to prove the sensitive- 
nesB of ordinary plants were equally saocess- 
faL His experiments to test Dr. Bose’s 
theory of the movement of sap have con- 
vinced him that the Indian scientist is right. 

As regards the similarity of plants and 
animals in certain respects Dr. Uolisch 
observes : — 

The pulsatory activity is greatly increased by 
drugs which enhance cardiac activity in the ani- 
mal ; it is enfeebled or arrested by depressing 
ageats. Extracts from certain Indian plants have 
a potent influence on the propulsive activity of 
the plant and the cardiac activity of the animal. 
This aspect of the investigation has roused 
considerable interest iu the Medical faculty of 
Vienna. 

“I have seen,” writes the Vienna professor 
in conclusion, “Sir J. 0. Bose carry out the 
experiments described above and can con- 
firm, since I have repeated some of them 
with Sir J, C. Bose’s apparatas, that the 
results are as he has described.” 


Gfoverameiit Attitude towards 
Social Beforfo 

The following letter addressed by a non* 
Bntish Christian misaiomur to the Indian 
Daily Mml throws additional light on the 
Government attitade towards social reform 
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The matter of the demand which the Govern* 
ment make of every non-British mission is seri- 
ously hamperinsr onr work. It ijives every mis- 
w anti-Indian bias before he comes to the 
mmd, and many never overcome it I will refer 
to my own experience to show you how serionslv 
the Government take this undertakina, which 
Foreiffn Mission Boards have aiven on behalf of 
every missionary, that they will loyally co-operate 
with the Government. This summer, I received a 
(ymmunication from Government to the effect that 
if I did not oease attending political meetings, they 
would complain against me to my Board and 
would withdraw the. Government grant which is 
bemg given to the high school with which I am 
connected. They said that they had no charge to 
make against me other than that 1 had attended 
-such meetings, but they considered jthis to be a 
violation of the Board’s undertaking. They even 
olfjecied to my having attended such meetings as 
have to do ivith tvidow remarriage, the removal of 
caste restrictions and Hindu’ Muslim unity, on the 
grmnd that these all have polilical implications. I 
called attention to the fact that the meetings which 
I attended dealing with these matters, were ad- 
dressed to the people and not to the Government, 
but evidently the Government make no distinc- 
tions. (Italics ours). 

This letter gives the same impression of 
4he official attitude towards social reform 
as the following passage from a speech of 
Mrs. Wood in America published in our 
last issue, page 282 : — 

Three times representative bodies of Indian 
women and men in 1925, 1926, and 1927 have 
demanded the raising of the lage of marrigae, and 
each time the Government of India has turned 
down the application. 


Councils and the Simon Commission 

The elected members of Councils represent 
the country to some extent, though not at 
all completely. But the official and nominated 
members do not at all represent the country. 
It is mainly with the votes of the latter that 
the Government has succeeded in getting some 
provincial Councils and the Council of State 
to appoint committees to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission. Therefore, the cry that 
India has given up her resolve to boycott 
the Commission and will in the main co- 
operate with it has no foundation in fact. 


Irrigation in Bengal 

Sir William Wiloocks, the imgation 
engtneor of Egyptian fame, who was criticised 
by some British and lodiaD supporters of 
official n^lmt of irrigation in Bengal, sticks 
to bis assertion that the so-called dead rivers 


of Bengal are really neglec|ed oanalk Says he, 
in part, in Indian Engineering .^ 

Mr. Thompson says that my ideas have been 
formed in the delta of the Nile which flows into 
a tideless sea and has a greater slope than the 
Ganges; and that in oonseqUenoe, I was misled. 
I surveyed, levelled and worked for three ypars 
in the Tigris-Euphiates delta, wh^e the rivers 
have a gentler slope than the Ganges ana flow 
into the Persian Gulf with its 11-foot tide. I made 
no mistake. He says that I fell into the hands of 
Dr. Bentley and was led about by him. Dr. 
Bentley kindly accompanied me to "places fixed 
by myself. I know my profession and did not 
waste my time in futile studies at the tails of the 
rivers but spent it profitably at ffie head of the 
canals. We have a saying m Egypt: “Does a 
fish begin to go bad at the head or at the tail ?” 
It is a saying worthy of the typical irrigated 
country of the world. One has only to compare 
the ordered alignment of the Benfi^l canals with 
the tangled mess south-east of Fandpur and east 
of Barisal to see that the Bengal canals were 
originally artificial and that that fanny mess where 
Mr. Thompson wished me to waste my time is 
natural. 

I talked about no “permanent ribs”. I have 
never heard of such things. Rennel’s maps lay 
on my table and were always referred to by me. 
They support me. There is as much chance of the 
Jelingi having been the main stream of the ancient 
Padma or Gauges as there is of the Ganges 
having once flowed up the Damodar river. I can 
assure Mr. Thompson of that. He possibly thinks 
I did not go deeply enough into the Pnranas. 
I quoted the Mahabharat. I shall now quote, 
from memory, the Ramayan. This old classic 
tells us that when 50,000 of the King’s 
subjects, working with their hands, could not brine 
the Ganges southwards, his grandson BhagiratFi 
working with his brain brought it down all right. 
All these so-called dead rivers are as surely 
neglected canals as they will one day be life- 
giving streams. 

So long as British prodominanoe lasts “the 
so-called dead rivers” of Bengal will not be 
“life-giving streams,” because British exploiters 
do not expect to get wheat and cotton from 
this part of the country. 


Coastal Traffic Bill 

Two years ago Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced 
the coastal traffic bill lu the Legislative 
Assembly. This time be allowed Mr. Barabhai 
Haji to move it there. This Mr. Haji did 
in a masterly and comprehensive spebch, 
meeting all objections. The BUI has 
b3en referred to a Select Committee. In 
the course of the debate on the bill, 
Sir James Simpson, representative of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in the 
Assembly, said * 
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Mr. Hajl was caily a paid ^ servant of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, vhioh would 
benefit mostly by the Bill. It would have been 
preferable that the Bill should have been spon- 
sored by a less interested person. ■ „ 

Sir James also said that ‘*Scindia” was, a 
member of the Conference of Shipping Companies 
partieipaling in coastal trade and it was not for 
Mr. Haji, a paid servant of that Ooinr.*any. to 
decry the existing monopoly. It was an ill-bird 
that fouled its own nest. ^ 

Mr. Uaii’s Bill would not encourage Indian 
Shipping any way. Dispassionately analysed it 
l)oiled down to represent the cupidity of Indian 
lapitalists to gain unfair advantage at the cost of 
European traders. Finally he asaed the House to 
play the game. 

Following Sir James Simpson, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy gave a spirited reply. 

Mr. Neogy said that he looked to the Indian 
Year Book to find who this Simpson was. There 
was one Simpson, C. I. E., who got a Police 
medal. The previous speaker did not ^swer to 
that description. He next consulted Thackers 
Direotoiy, but there were forty-five Simpsons. 

The President— Order, Order. What has that 
got to do with the Bill ? 

Mr- Neogy I am referring into them because 
personal factors have been brought into the 
argument in this House. I find there is one 
Sir James Simpson serving in certain European firms 
who are agents of four or five Shipping Complies. 
To my mind this paid servant is the particular 
gentleman in the House, He represents the 
European Chambers in which is represented that 
British Shipping Company, the Inchcape gang. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he himself 
brought the Bill in tne House two years ago and 
it was also ballotted but in order to oblige the 
Government he did not pursue the measure, 
because the Government wanted to know where 
they stood. This time he allowed Mr. Haji 
to move it, because he knew of it better than 
the speaker. They were in the House in a 
representative capacity and what they were in 
private life, had got nothing to do with the 
question th^ had to deal with in the House 
(bear, hear)- Continuing, the speaker said that he 
had been in the House for more than seven years 
but he never heard such a disgraceful speech as 
that which was delivered with reference to Mr. Haji. 
“Play the game, said Sir Simpson”, went on Mr, 
Neogy. ‘‘What game? The British game ? Let us see 
what the spiritual fathers of Sir James , Simpson 
did in the past in reference to the question.” 

The speaker then read extracts from the 
reports of the Directors of the East India 
Company in which they declared their unoom- 
promising opposition to the employment of 
Indian snips for carrying goods to England. 
This is the British game, this is the game to 
which the Hon’ble gentleman refers” (cheers). 


Talk of Equal Rights 

In the course of his speech Sir James 
Simpson claimed as a ''British Indian National 
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no special privileges bpt equal rights with the 
sons of the soil I claim nothing more* and 
will accept nothing less.” 

Sir James next read from the report Of the 
Nehru Committee that the British ootnn^amty 
need not be apprehensive of their ledtiinate 
interests and app^ed to Pandit Motilal Nehru as 
the author of the report to redeem the piomise 
contained in the report. The vote of the leader 
cf the opposition on the Bill would be a teat of 
the genuineness of the assuranoe extended to the 
British community in the Nehru Beport. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said in reply : 

The Hon'ble Member for the Associated 
Chambers has paid me the compliment of quoting 
from the Constitution Report and invitipg me to 
go into the lobby with aim. I am prepared to 
make him a sporting offer. I am premured to 
consider his invitation if the Hon^ble Meihoeris 
constituency is prepared to accept here and to-day 
the report of the Constitution Committee end 
accept Dominion Status (cheers). 

The Hon’ble Member, Sir, spoke of the gtay 
of India. It would be more appropriate to oallTt 
the glory of Anglo-India. I use it in a large 
sense the term. I saw what tiiis glory means 
when I went to Gauhati up the river Hooghly. 

I came across palatial residences of jute kings 
on the one hand and only a few mtles fnrtiier 
across the misery of the Indians who work 
for them. They were ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
protected from wind and rain- 

How British Rights were Acquired 

Sir James talked of British rights in coastal 
trade. How was that right acquired ? No reply 
had been given to the long indictment of Mr. 
Haji as to how Indian Shipping had been ruthless- 
ly strangled. Sir James talked of British rights 
in coal, jute, coffee, tea and oil industries. That 
was a tragedy of the situation that in all these 
industries the non-Indians dominated. Sir James 
also talked about equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. I would ask the Member ‘Had we any 
opportunities ’? 

Sir James : Yes. 

Pandit Motilal : No. What about the hundred 
and more tales which we can tell of the ruthless 
repression of industries and commerce of India? 
These taunts of discrimination have no application 
under the present constitution under which time 
is any amount of discriminatory legislatioD. Have 
members of the European group ever stood by the 
Indian Nationals when laws were pass^ foiging 
fetters on the Indians or when attempts were 
made by sections of this House to .have those laws 
removed from the Statute Book? On evmy 
possible occasion the Indians have been dis- 
criminated against in all conceivable walk of life 
without a word of protest from the European 
group. 

Need of Na.tioita.l MEROALOTiiiE Marine. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that Bir James 
had claimed national rights. National rights went 
with citizenship. If and when the British subjects 
now exploiiiug India attiuned full rights of British 
Indian citizenship under Dominion Status then 
they would be able to claim national rights. 
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what were^ naticM itehts? They did 
5ot;exolQdecreAtton Sadonal Mercantile 

Manne. Mercai^e Maijne waa a second line of 
navaj defence. It w»s therefore, essential that 
a merchant fleet of me oomttry mast be entirely 
national. He was reminoed of Col. Crawford’s 
tamit that me Indiana were not capable of national 
defenoe when the Indians had been disarmed 
and emMcnlated under the Government’s action, 
Similaily aft^ the IndiaD shippine had been 
throttled hj m means they talked of competition 
and Indian opinion only wantw that 

after Indian shipping had been rnthlessly 
Buppresaed it shonld be pat on its feet so that 
it might also be able to fanction. 

Not a Racial Measure 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that ha did not 
oonsider the Bill to be racia'ly discriminatory. 
No single section of the community had a right 
to say that they wanted perpetuation of sectional 
monopoly to the detriment of the entire national 
interests. The Legislature must legislate for the 
greatest good cn the greatest number. If in 
making legislation in national interests one section 
of the community suffered it was inevitable and 
unavoidable. 


Prof. C. V. Raman’s Latest Discovery 


Aocording to a contribution published 
in The Statesman, which contains some non- 
soientifio adjectives, 

Physicists tbronghout the world are deeply in- 
terest^ in the discovery, at Calcutta, of a new 
radiation-effect. The Raman-effect. as it is called 
after its discoverer, is the most-discussed (question 
in physics to-day. Numerous papers and reports 
deming with it have already appeared in the 
scientific journals and the foremost centres of 
research in Europe have taken up the study of the 
new phenomenon. The degree of interest aroused 
by the discovery is indicated by the fact that a 
leading German scientific periodical devotes some 
twenty columns to a report on the new Effect. 

The discovery made by Prof. Raman is that 
when light f ills upon molecules of matter and is 
sqattered by them, a remarkable change occurs, 
which is most readily perceived by observing the 
scattered light through a prismatic spoctroscope. 

ErFEOT Explained 


For the purpose of these experiments it is most 
convenient to use as source of light, a mercury- 
vapour lamp. This gives a very intense white 
light which ; when examined through a prism, ap- 
pears resolved into a spectrum containing a 
tew bright lines of different colours, a bright 
indigo line, a blue line, a green line and 
two yellow lines. When the light from such a 
lamp passes throm^h a transparent liquid or solid 
such as water or ice, the light scattered within 
the substances when observed through a prism 
is fopnd to show a number of new Uues not pre- 
sent m the light of the mercury arc itself. 

This Bttange phenomenon is exhibited by all 
transparent bodies, the position and the number 
of the new lines being different for different 
substanoes. 


As regards the field of research opened up 
by this discovery, the writer says .— 

Apwt from the fuadamaatal interest of the 
radiation^prooess revealed by the discovery of the 
Raman-effect, the study of the new spectra thus 
prodnped opens up a wonderful field of research 
for the investigation of the oonstitatioo of mole- 
cules and of matter generally, and of its optical 
properties. So great is this field that Prof. R. W 
Wood , a very distinguished Foreijfn Member of 
the Royal Society of London, in cablingito the 
Editor of Naitt/re confirming the iKamau- 
eff«^, characterizes it as “a surprising and 
brilliant discovery with immense potentialities.” 


The State of Scientific Enowledg^e in India 

When Western scientists confirm and 
aocept the oonclusions of Indian scientists, 
Indians are naturally gratified. The practice 
of mutual testing and recognition exists also 
among Western scientists themselves. Owing 
to the pre-eminence of the West in science, 
it is necessary in the case of India to have 
our scientist’s original work being tested and 
confirmed by occidental men of science. 
But this necessity cannot be a source of 
pride to us, nor increase pur self-respect 
Even small European nations, like the 
Danes, the Dutch, the Norwegians, do not 
depend entirely on the approval of scientists 
of other nations for confidence in their own 
work. The case is otherwise with Indians. 
The backward state of scientific education and 
knowledge in India accounts for this difference. 
Next to the achievement of universal literacy, 
both the state and the people in India must 
make the widest spread of scientific know- 
ledge, from the primary stage upwards, one 
of the main aims of the Indian educational 
movement. The habit of observation and 
experiment, and of research at the proper 
stage, must be sedulously fostered. Then 
in course of time may India expect to be 
as self-reliant in science as other civilized 
countries. 


Krs. Sarojini Naidu’s Mission 

Fot political and economic reasons, those 
who are interested in keeping India politically 
enslaved and economically backward and 
unorganized have long carried on a libellous 
propaganda against this country themselves 
or by paid agents. Latterly this propaganda 
has become particularly venomous. Indian 
journelists and authors have been trying 
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to counterftdt tbe eflectei of this oontiBnons 
campaigD of oaloiDDy. It is necessary to 
do this work abroad in person by word of 
mouth also. By her gifts of oratory and 
poetry, by her courage, and by virtue of 
her position as au ' e^^president of the 
Indiau National Congress, Mrs. Naidu is fit to 
do this work. She herself is an embodied le- 
fatation of, many of the worst things said 
of India concerning the position of wonaen 
here. It is not contended that their position 
is all that it ought to be. They have still 
many disabilities and are sometimes subjected 
to cruel wrongs. Buttheir position is not 
as bad as it has been painted. Mrs. Naidu’s 
example shows that it is feasible for an Indian 
woman to rise to the highest non-official 
civic position, to become a distinguished 
orator and a recognised poet, to successfully 
play the role of reconciler between races and 
creeds and to be offered the highest academic 
distinction honoris causa^ which she declined. 

She will not, of course, enter into any 
controversy with any slanderer of India. Her 
speeches and her poems, recited by herself, 
will suffice to give an idea of what Indian 
society stands for, and thereby make her 
motherland respected. 

Mrs. Naidu has declared that she is going 
abroad, not as mendicant, but to assert 
India’s national honour. 


Euiejiucrats as Defenders 
of Indian Faiths 

One of the funniest arguments advanced 
from the official side in support of the Public 
Safety Bill v^as that it was intended to protect 
the Hindu and Islamic faiths from the 
onslaughts of Bolsbevism. So even the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy can, for their own 
purposes, raise the mob cry of religion in 
danger ! 

If these defenders or would-be defenders 
of Indian faiths be sincere in their pro- 
testations, why do they not deport the army 
of foreign Christian missionaries before seek- 
ing to expel some stray communists from 
the country ? For, it is the openly avowed 
direct object of these foreign missionaries to 
undermine the ifaith of Eindns and Moslems 
in their religions in order to convert them 
to Christianity, whereas Bolshevism has no 
such object. It must not be understood 
that tee want Christian missionaries to be 
deported. Their work in India has benefited 


directly and indirectly. They have as much 
right to be in every country as t^ loUowere 
of other faiths have though the iri^ht of 
Hindus, Moslems and Indiau Chtisfiitis to 
go to and live and work is denied iii nNiny 
a Christian land. 

Lala Lajpat Bai gave utterance to some 
home truths on the love of Indian reiifioiis 
professed by the bureaucracy and Sir fiari 
Singh Hour, when he said in the couirse of 
his very telling speech : 


I am quite prepared to admit that oommuniBtn 
and imperialism stand at two opposite poke. 1 
have absolutely no doubt that the suo^ of 
communism in this world will mean the destruc- 
tion of all empires. 1 am, therc^re« satisfied that 
this effort on the part of this Government md on 
the part of my capitalist friends is perkefiy 
natnral. They want to suppress oommuUism; But 
why should they say that they are dmng it in the 
interests of this country ? Why import into this 
discussion matters which are not included in the 
Bill itself? My friend the Hon. the Home Member 
and also Sir Hari Singh Gonr waxed eloquent 

upon the protection of religion. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour talking of religion ! 
That was quite a surprise to me. because only 
a few months ago I read a document signed, by 
that gentleman in which he framed the constitu- 
tion of a league for modernising India which 
asked all Indians to adopt all western methoda 
and do away with religion altogether. I know, he 
will deny it, because he is accustomed to doing 
that. . , 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : Can my fnend pro- 
duce that document. 

: Yes, I will just as I 

which be sent to me ki 
of the Simon Commission 
which he denied when I 
memory. He has g^ Into that 
on this side of the House have 


Lola Lajpat Hai 
produced a telegram 
favour of the boycott 
and the sending of 
quoted it from 
habit and we 


ceased to take him seriously, either when ho 
opposes or when he supports us. Therefore, it is 
a surprise to me to hear Sir Hari Singh Gbur 
pleading for this Bill in the name of reljg^. 
1 do not know what his religion is. There is a 
religion known as Mammon worsMp ; there.is a 
relimOD of God worship, which, of course, pibua 
Hindus and Mussalmans follow. I do not believe 
that he follows any God worship. He follo,w9 
Mammon worship* And then again, the Bn^sh 
Government talking of the protection of rel^u 
in this country ! why, they have destroyed me 
very foundations of religion in this oouptry by 
their very existence and by allowihg to 
work in this country which are ai^-religious. 
Religion has different meanings. ^ Even . com- 
munists believe and allege that Bcishevismli 
a religion. If that is the meaning to be attaohra 
to religion, then perhaps my Mend is perfectly 


religious and I am ,pr6L 
saying he . no religion. 


_,.ito ap 
Religion 


ogize for 
different 


forms. What form was meant wh^ an appeal 
was made to the Hindus and MussalmMS of tbto 
House to rouse their passions on behalf of reli- 
gion because the oommunists attacked their 
religion ? Well, Sir, if the communists attack 
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any religion they attack the conyentional Christian 
rafgiOD. They do not attache religion altogether, 
ks 1 have said, they not attack every 
oiganized form of governinmt. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai conolttded by soggesting 
the deportation of all exploiters. 

We wish all fore^ers to leave this country 
and leave ns free. We will always welcome them 
as friends, except when they want to come here as 
exploiters : then we would wish them to leave 
and would be willing to pay their passages and 
something more. We are prepared to give them 
any money they want if they will leave us free 
to fight out oar own battles. You talk of protect- 
ing these labourers. We don’t want any of your 
proteotion. All we want is freedom to develop 
ourselves on our own lines, even to fight among 
ourselves, if necessary. Give us that freedom and 
go away. We do not want your proteotion. You 
have come to make money, money. Sir, money. 
You have come to fill your pockets with our 
hard-earned money. Our hard-earned money all 
tpes into the pockets of foreign capitalists and 
foreign exploiters. We understand all these 
tactics, we understand all these . disguises and 
devices. 


Indian Boys and the Sea 

The attention of Indian parents and other 
^ardians of boys is drawn to the fact that, 
like last year, a batch of boys is to be 
selected for training in the Dufferin, the 
first training ship of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. It is a very small beginning. But 
advanthge should be taken of it in order 
that in future Indiaus may own sea-going 
vessels manned entirely by their countrymen. 
Last year 30 cadets were selected from all 
oyer India. Candidates for training must be 
between the ages of 13 and 16 on September 
15, 1928, and must have received school 
Question up to the lower secondary standard, 
^ree standards below the matriculation. 
There is a qualifying examination in English 
and a medical examination with special 
reference to eye-sight The coarse of training 
lasts for three years and the fees payable 
are Rs. 50 a month for each month of 
training on the ship. The last date for 
rkOBiving applications is the 5th of October, 
1028 The qualifying examination will be 
held about the first of December. If any 
further information be required, it may be 
obtkiped by sending for a prospectus to the 
Captain Superinteudent, I. M. M. T. S. 
Dufferint }ILm9igdLOn Pier, Bombay, together 
with a remittance of one rupee. 


Appointments on the Bailwa/ Board 

In aswer to a question asked by Mr. Jam- 
nadas Mehta, Sir George Rainy, the Com- 
merce Member, is reported to have said : 

''Appointments on the Railway Board are not 
reserved for Indians. At the time of appointing 
the successor of Sir Austen Hadow the oiaims of 
Indian officers will be fully considered, hut the 
final choice must be guided by the consideration 
of fitness alone, irrespective of race or nation- 
ality.” 

If anybody says that appointments to high 
posts, in the Railway or other Departments, 
have been made, are made or will be made 
during British predominance) aooording to 
fitness alone, irrespective of race or nation- 
ality, he says what is not true. As regards 
the Railway Board, the patent fact is that 
no Indian has up till now been appointed on 
it. It is not true that this has been due 
to the utter absence of qualified Indians. 

As regards fitness, the abstract principle 
laid down by Sir Cieorge Rainy that the 
fittest must be appointed, irrespective of 
race or nationality, is not acted upon in 
any country so far as foreigners are 
concerned. There are many vacancies every 
year and month in every Western country 
for which the fittest men may belong to 
foreign nations. But generally each country 
chooses some fit men from its own nationals, 
though they may not be the fittest considering 
mankind as a whole. It is only when no 
man sufficiently qualified for some particular 
kind of work can be found among the nation- 
als of a country that some qualified foreigner 
is appointed in European countries, American 
countries, Japan, etc. The practide in India 
should be exactly the same. If an Indian 
is competent to discharge the duties of some 
office and is the fittest among Indians for 
doing snob work, he should be appointed to 
it, even though he may not l}e the fittest in 
the British Empire or in the world. In the 
abstract, the ideal thing would be to ransack 
the whole world for the fittest mao, every 
time a post falls vacant. Bat no nation pursue 
or can pursue this ideal. So, there is no reason 
why an abstract principle should be used 
in India as a cloak to hide the ugly naked 
fact that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy want 
all the fat jobs for themselves to the exolu- 
sioD of the permanent inhabitants of the 
country, as far as they can. 
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Bacial 'Discrimination in Bailways 

It is not merely as regards appointments 
on the Railway Board that Indians are 
discriminated against 

Racial discrimination exists throughout 
all grades of appointments, except those in 
which the pay is such as will not attract 
the least qualified Anglo-lpdians and British- 
ers. The attention of the Government has 
been drawn to such discrimination and it has 
been officially admitted more than once ; 
bat it has not yet been knocked on the head. 
A few figures from the railway administra- 
tion report for 1986-27 will show the nature 
and extent of the evil. 

As many as 78‘8 per cent, of the higher 
posts are occupied by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and only 21*2 per cent, by Indians. 
In the subordinate services 10'i per cent, 
of the posts are held by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and 29.6 per cent, by Indians. 
Yet the number of qualified Indians for 
both the higher and the lower services 
is vastly greater than the number of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans in India having the 
same qualifications. 

Racial discrimination exists in the 
appointment of guards, for example. The 
general practice is to appoint Indians to grade 
n and Anglo-Indians and Europeans to 
grade I initially. Similar discrimination is 
made in the appointment of ticket collectors, 
engine drivers, firemen, charge men, elec- 
tricians and permanent way inspectors. 

Racial discrimination exists as regards 
the arrangements and grants for the educa- 
tion of the children of Anglo-Indian and 
European employees and of those of Indian 
employees. For example, the East Indian 
Railway makes a grant of Rs. 1,34,000 to 
the Oakgrove school alone, meant for Anglo- 
Indian and European children ; but the highest 
grant made by it to any Indian school is 
Rs. 4,500, and the total g^tat made to all 
Indian schools taken together is Rs. 14,700. 
There is provision for the education of 
Anglo-Indian and European girls, but none 
for that of Indian girls. 

As regards medical relief, separate blocks 
are provided for the two closes of patients, 
the senior officer attending to the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, the junior to 
Indians. 

Most of the fines are paid by Indians 
but the proceeds are spent mostly on Euro- 
pean institutes for recreation. Christmas 


passes are issued only to Christians. Passes 
are oocasionatiy issued only to ministers 
of the Christian religion but not to Hindu 
and Muslim religious teachers. 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose on the Hindu 
University 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose has seen much of 
the world, much of educational institations, 
and is himself a lecturer in a State Univer- 
sity in America. His opiqioa on uaiversities 
is, therefore, worthy of attention* In the 
course of an article on the Hindu Univer- 
sity, sent by him from Naples to J he East 
Bengal Times of Dacca, he says : 

Daring my recent visit to India, the one 
remark which I heard from the Government 
officials and Anglo-Indians more frequently than 
another was that Indians lack the power of 
organization and administration. Are " these 
critics always right ? 

Men of great administrative gifts are seldom 
to be found in unlimited quantities in any oountry. 
and they can hardly be looked for in a subject 
country with its many inhibitions and restricted 
opportunities. I can. however, point to the Hindu 
University, which I visited not lo^ a^, ii| an 
eloquent refutation of the charge mat all Indians 
lack administrative abilities. This great ednoational 
enterprise at Benares, which marked an epoch 
in' the history of Indian education, was organized 
by Indians and administrated by Indians. It 
shows what Indians are capable of doing when 
they have half a chance. 

As a member of the instructional staff of one 
of the largest State Universities of Amerioa, I 
have had considerable opportunities dating the 
last fifteen years to oome in contact with many 
of the leading American educators. It is, however, 
my opinion that Pandit Madan Mohan Malavyia, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Benarea 
Hindu University, will rank high in any group 
of American educational statesmen* His ^sion 
is for education ; but he is not a mere visionary. 
A talk with hiih will convinoe even a hardboilra 
Anglo-Indian how vigorously and incisively and 
sensibly he has dealt with every situatiOE and 
problem arising out of the Hindn University 
[ during the past few years. He is a far-sighted, 
warm-hearted, and loveable man. Malaviya. to 
my mind, stands at par in diplomatic and adminis- 
trative ability with the best captains of education 
that America or Europe can show. 

As regards the education the students, 
all of whom are not Hindus, receive here. 
Dr. Bose says : — 

The Hindu University, which is attempting to 
combine the ancient and honored cnltare of India 
with the modem soienoe of Europe and America 
must go on. It grants b. a..^ m. a.,!!, sc., degrees in 
almost all the Arts and Science subjects taught at 
other Indian Universities. Perhaps that is not 
saying a great deal. But the high standard it 
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has maintained in applied Science— Technical and 
Electrical Engineerinsr. Metallurgy, Mining and 
■tnojjst™ Chemistry demands special recognition. 

, The laboratories, workshop and colleges, par- 
ticularly the new women^s college, which are doing 
such a vast amount of good to bring India in line 
with the rest of the progressive world, should not 
be crippled for lack of sufficient funds. 

Chinese Hationalist Programme for the 
Deirelofment of Army and Navy 

pn July 18th Marshal Chiang Kai Shek in 
an aiAdress to the Chinese students in Peking 
emi^hasised the need of abolition of unequal 
treaties between China and other nations. He 
exhorted the Chinese students that order 
to free the country from Imperialist aggres- 
sion they should prepare themselves and 
take up military training.^* It is the ambi- 
tion of the Chinese nationalists that “m 15 
years Chirm will have an Army and Navy 
equal to any in the world” 

Chinese nationalists are determined to 
spread military education among the students. 
This is evident from the following despatch : 

Shanghai, June. 1 The Students’ Union has 
decided to hold a review of the Military Cadets 
Corps in Shanghai shortly, when military author- 
itieft at Shanghai will be mvited to give instructions. 
Up to the msent about 40,000 students have 
joined the Mili^y Cadets Corp and they are 
receiving rigid military training every day. 

The Chinese Nationalists have the pro- 
gramme that within 15 years their national 
army and navy will be second to none, 
whereas the British masters of India are 
content with spreading the lie that the 
Indian people are not able to develop military 
leadership to undertake the responsibility of 
Indian National Defence. While the Chinese 
Nationalists are doing their h^st to rouse 
the martial spirit of the nation and spreading 
military education, the British authorities 
have refused to carry into action the meagre 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
towards the nationalisation of the Indian 
Army. 

T. D.i 


An American Estimate of the Activities 
of the League of Nations 

Ihe Nation (New York) of June 20tb, 
in its editorial notes, makes the following 
comment on the activities of the League 
of Nations 


. As a sort of loud-speaker for Yttle nations 
with a grievance the League of Nations is a 
success.. As a. machinery for settling bitter 
international dispates it serves chiedy as an 
el^tric fan, cooling heated disputants and blowing 
off some of tae vapour. The recent session of its 
Council afforded a whole series of examples of its 
taleuts and . shortcomings. For five years Hungary 
and Knmania have been making faces at each other 
oyer the question ot compensation for the Hunga- 
rian. ‘'optants”— the Magyar landlords who 
retmned both their Hungarian citifenship and 
their Transylvanian landholdings when that 
province was transferred by treaty to Rumania. 
They object to the Rumanian law dividing up 
the great estates. The League has proposed 
gilution after solution— every one of which either 
Rumania or Hungary has turned down. Again 
the League has failed to solve the problem, and 
now invites the disputants to settle it face to 
face. . On the other hand, the League machinery 
has aired the question before all Europe and 
given both sides a chance to calm down. 

It is when one of the parties to a dispute is 
clearly stronger that matters are worst. Poland 
by sheer brute, force defied the League seven 
years ago and seized Vilna ; she is still in. 
possession, j^d strong enough to retain possession, 
bp Austen Chamberlain and the other high priests 
of the League direct their lepi caches against 
intransigent little Lithuania. Similarly in the 
question of the arms seized on the Hungarian, 
frontier. They were shipped, in plain violation 
of the Treaty of the Trianon, by It^y, which is 
not. reprimanded or even mentioned^ to Hungary, 
which gets oft' with a mild slap on the wnst in. 
the form of a not-guilty-bot-don’t-do-it-again 
verdict, if the Little Entente, which fears an 
armed Hungary, had been stronger, the rebuke 
would, we suspect, have been sharper,” 

There is much truth in the above 
statement. T. D. 


A Curious CompariEon between Dominion^ 
Status and Independence 

The following is the Week's contribution 
to the controversy relating to the goal of 
iDdependenoe and dominion status : 

If a man like Mahatma Gandhi, whom no one 
can accuse of weakness, can accept and approve 
of the Nehru scheme with all its implications, we 
need not worry 4ftout what the Shaukat Alis Or 
even Srinivasa Iyengars may be saying. We 
are not of those who barter the subatano© for the 
shadow. Why be slaves to words ? itopt is 
supposed to have, an indep^dent status. Canada 
18 but a dominion. But is there a man in his 
Isenses who would prefer Egyptian Independence 
to Canada’s dependence ? Dominion i^tus is 
independence for all practical • purposes wito 
security thrown, in— security which is of to «»maU 
[importance during the transitional peiiod when 
India will be engaged in consoliaating her 
defences. But awt from motives of expediency, 

: we hold that India by remaining in the ledeiation 
of the British Commonwealth will be more in line 
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with the normal development of world polity, 
whidi increamnely tends to oo-ordinatiom— i 30 t 
the isolatioii---of the peoples and nations of the 
world. 

Serious notice need not be taken of the 
Catholic journal’s personalities every opinion 
held by Gandhiji is not necessarily to be pre- 
ferred to every opinion held by persons of 
lesser celebrity. Let ns attend to its argument. 
Why does it take Egypt as the type o{ an 
independent country ? It is not really 
independent. Had it taken France or Japan 
for purposes of comparison, conld it have 
said, "'Is there a mah in his senses who would 
prefer French or Japanase independence to 
Canada’s dependence ?” 

For ourselves, we certainly prefer the 
goal of independence to that of dominion 
status. Bat as dominion status like that of 
Canada ic equivalent to independence in most 
matters, and as it must ultimately either lead 
to independence or be exactly equal to it, 
we do not quarrel about words with those 
who are for dominion status. Nor do we 
think the argument from security and the 
normal development of world polity entirely 
negligible. At the same time, no one should 
shut bis eyes to the fact that the argument 
from security may breed a sense of false 
security and keep the Indian nation weak by 
taking away the main incentive to developing 
its full strength for self-defence. Dominion 
status, if properly used, may be good for “the 
transitional period,” but tWe would be no 
need for it afterwards. As for “co-ordination,” 
are even the small independent nations of 
the world dying to be included in the 
British Empire? 


The Beugal Students' Conference 

In this country the success of conferences 
is judged by the number and emotionalism 
of the audience, the quality of the presiden- 
tial address and other speeches, the nature 
of the ideals and objects indicated in the 
resolutions, and the degree of orderliness 
whioh marks the proceedings. Judged by 
all these standards, the Bengal Students’ 
Oonferenoe was a great success, if the 
newspaper reports of its meetings are correct. 
But a oonferenoe oan be called a real 
success only if it bears good fruit So for 
the present judgment must be reserved. 

It was a good idea to get the Conference 
opened by the Rev. Dr. TJrquhart 


Cbanoellor of the Calcutta Hnivcrsity, who 
said in the course of hie speech • 

You are here to ‘ prepare yourselvefii for life, 
to be ready to take your places as lead^ of the 
community. Do not too hastily bring that period 
of preparation to an end, and rash into actions 
whioh you have not had the opportunity of 
sufficiently considering. This is yom time for 
pondering over problems, and discovering the best 
means of solving them. It is not the time for 
you to rush into action before you have fonnd 
the solution. Nor should any others oondosoead 
to make nse of yon before yon have arrived at 
independent and free judgment for yourselves. 
If you cherish this spirit you will without doubt 
arrive at a solution of your problem but only 
if yon cultivate this spint yon may nud ways of 
activity whioh are at present hmen from the 
eyes of those who are older, and X would .say that 
when, under the guidance of Qod and in the ex- 
ercise of yonr own power of delibemlion, yon do 
discover these ways, it shonld not be the part of 
your seniors to create obstacles to your entering 
on these hitherto untried viivp Meanwhile, in an 
freedom of thought, in an •ll•<•‘>pllrle of spirit, in 
all respect for the past, considera^cm of the 
present and loyalty to the future, prepare, prepare, 
prepare for the days of action which will oome 
to you at a later stage of your life, when yon 
will be sent out from this University to become 
the responsible leaders of your country in its 
progress towards all that is true and beautiful 
and good. Prepare. I say, with open mind. 
Prove all things and hold fast to yonr souls that 
which is good. “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report— think on these things”-— 
think about them calmly, but also with enthusiasm 
for individual and social ideals ; deliberate upon 
them, make them your own and so live aoeormng 
to them that your country will be the better for 
your conferring together. 

No exception can be taken to these words, 
of wise connsel and none has been taken even 
by those papers which have ridiculed discip- 
line and the idea that the life of stndents 
is a period of preparation. Pablic memory 
is said to be proverbially short. Still some 
may remember what showers of abuse were 
poured on the devoted head of Professor 
Jadnnath Sarkar for laying due stress on 
discipline and preparation for the work of 
life lying ahead foi students, in his oonvo- 
cation address. And Professor Sarkar Was 
adversely criticized for his views on these 
points even by some of the papers generally 
friendly to him. 

What are the reasons ? 

Mr. Pramod Eumar Ghoshal was chosen 
chairman of the reception committee. In a 
students’ oonferenoe this honour should be 
reserved for some one who is distinguished 
as a student and as a public worker, or 
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at leadt as either. We are not aware that 
Mr. * Ohoshal is the heat qualified am 
^ngal students in these respects. His 
j^art in the Presidency College disturbances 
is well known. But that ought not to have 
made him a hero. In the coarse of his 
speech he laid down the following duties 
for the Students’ Association 

The Association should carry on ajruthless 
war against the appalling ignorance and illiteracy 
of the country and make strenuous attempts to 
wread free primary education in the country, 
tnie Association should help in the spreading 
of sanitary knowledge in villages and improving 
thmr sanitary condition. It should organise 
(XHiperative measures for the betterment of the 
economic conditions of its members, develop a 
spirit of adventure and enterprise amongst 
them and desire to deviate from the beaten track 
in search of better avenues to happiness and 

S roaperity. It should attempt to inculcate 

is^.-ipline. sense of duty and an esprit de corps 
amongst its members by organising and training 
a volunteer corps. It should organise and run on 
proper and up-to-date lines, gymnasiums for 
physical culture and libraries, debating societies, 
extension lectures for intellectual culture. It 
should organise a new type of journal to pro- 
pagate its ideas and encourage new lines of 
thinking. 


It is an ambitious programme, though 
a good one. The students’ resources are 
limited. If they mean business and not 
mere talk, they must begin with a few 
small things. What problem or problems 
will they tackle first ? 

There is unconscious humour in Mr. 
Ghosbars address in the words. “It should 
attempt to inculcate discipline.” 

Mr. Ghoshal is right when he says 
“that the attempts to portray the students 
as a band of political agitators working 
under the bidden hand of Moscow, are but 
the products of some unbalanced imagina- 
tion.’^ But he is not correct in asserting 
that “the recent strikes in some colleges 
were due to a genuine desire on the part 
of students to get redress of some legitimate 
grievances.” 'Diey were the first to offend 
and subsequently became tools in the ill- 
concealed hands of some Bengali agitators. 


Pandit Jawaharlal’s Address at the 
Students’ Conference 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a fine 
presidenrial address at the Bengal Students’ 
Conferenhe. He “declared himself in agreement 
with Dr. TTrqtihart in counselling students 
not to rush into action,” for which counsel 


neither of the speakers was howled down, 
or oritioised in the press. Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar received different treatment for giving 
the same advice in different language. 

The Pandit rightly characterised the 
differences between the inhabitants of the 
different provinces of India as comparatively 
unimportant. 

’ Strong are the common bonds thal tie us, the 
bonds of a common legacy from the past, of 
common suffering and the hope of building up 
a great future for this country of yours and mine. 
And indeed you can carry this comparison a 
little further, across the artificial frontiers that 
separate country from country. We are told of 
vital differences of race and character. Snch 
differences there undoubtedly are, but how many 
of them are purely accidental due to climate and 
environment and education and how liable to 
change they are ? You will find that the common 
bond is greater and more vital than- the differences, 
though many of us may not realise the fact. 

He went on to say : — 

Youth can think and is not afraid of the conse- 
qaences of thought Do not imagine that thought 
is an easy matter or that its consequences are 
trivial. Thought is not or should not be afraid 
of the wrath of the heavens or the terrors of hell. 
It is the most revolutionary thing on earth*. And 
it is because youth dare think , and dare act that 
it holds out the promise of taking out this country 
and this world of ours from the ruts and mire 
in which they have sunk. 

Are you, young men and women of Bengal, 
going to dare think and dare act ? Are you 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Youth of the world, not only to free your country 
from an insolent and alien rule but also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a 
better and happier society ? 

Youth caw, no doubt, think. But do most 
of the young men and women of Bengal, or 
even a considerable minority of them, really 
think ? Or do they merely repeat shibboleths, 
parrot-like ? 

Properly equipped, youth, and even age, 
can free India from an insolent and alien 
rule and also establish in this unhappy world 
of ours a better and happier society. It is 
no use flattering youth-^and we are sure 
Pandit Jawaharlal did not want to do it. 
And, therefore, we feel bound to ntter the 
unpleasant truth that men and women whose 
only asset is their youth cannot do gieat 
things. Nor are those hardworking servants 
of the world useless whose only dis- 
qualification is that they have been in this 
world a good many years. 

According to Mr. Nehru, 

Naiaonal inaependence and perfect freedom to 
develop on lines of our own ohoosing is the 
essential requisite of ail progress. Without it 
there can be no pelitipal or economic or social 
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freedom^ Blit ittdependeaoe shonld not 

mean to us merely an addition to the warrina 
<,^r(iupa of natkma. It should be a step towards 
the creation of a world oOmmonwealtb of nations 
ia wbioQ we can assist in the fullest measure 
to bring about world oo-operation and world 
liarmony. 

He added 

You eann9t have a purely political ideal, for 
politics is after all only a small part of life, al- 
t hough, situated as we are under alien rule, it 
dominates every branch of our activity. Your 
ideal must be a complete whole and must comprise 
life as it is to^ay,— economic, social, as well as 
political. It can only Jbe one of social equality in 
its widest sense and equality of opportunity for 
every one. Jt is notorious that we have neither 
of these to-day. 

We, too, stand for socij equality, equal 
opportunities for all, and an equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of labour. But we 
are not sure that any of the forms of 
socialism advocated by theorists can bring 
about such a state of things. Of communism 
and the communists Mr. Nehru says that 
personally he does not agree with many of 
the methods of the communists and he is 
by no means sure to what extent communism 
can suit present conditions in India. “I do 
not believe in communism as an ideal of 
society.” 

Russia has many faults, as other countries 
have, 

But inspite of her many mistakes she stands 
to-day as the greatest opponent of Im^rialism 
and her record with the nations of the East has 
been just and generous, la China, Turkey and 
Persia, of her own free will she gave up her 
valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British 
l)ombarded the crowded Chinese cities and killed 
Chinamen by hundreds because they dared pro- 
test against British Imperial sm. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia, when the 
Russian ambassador first came, he called the 
populace together and on behalf of the Russian 
nation tendered formal apology for the sins of 
> be Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, 
not a conqueror or a race-proud superior. 
Is it any wonder that s^e is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go m after years to foreign 
countries for your studies. If you go to Eoglaud 
yon will notice in full measure what race 
prejudioe is. If you go to the continent of 
Europe, you will be more welcome, whether you 
^0 to Etoioe or Cermany or Italy. If any of 
you go to Russia you will see how racial feeling 
IS utto^ absent and the Ohiaameii who throng 
the Upiyersities of Moscow are treated just like 
othersr , ^ 

Sonje of his final words were:*^ 

The Avatars of to-day are great ideas which 
come to refprm the world. And the idea of the 
hay is Booial equality. Let us listen to it and 
its instruments to transform the world 
and make it a better place to live in. 


Live danfforously’ Let our elders seek seounty 
and stability. Our quest must be adventure but 
adventure in a noble enterprise which promises 
to bring peace to the distracted world and aeoarity 
and stability to tho millions who have libt 

Should Students ha Everything 
hut Students ? 

Infants, boys and firls and young men 
and women do not live in airtight compatt- 
ments separated from the rest of the world. 
According to tbelr capacity for understanding 
and being interested in passing events and 
pressing problems, they become interested 
in things, get excited by some .events, 
depressed or elated by some ethers, and so 
on. For this reason, there cannot be and 
ought not to be an “atmosphere of pur© study” 
anywhere. It is natural for students to want 
to know all about what is taking place 
around them and even to be actors among 
other actors. They should not be blamed for 
this natural desire ; rather should they be 
encouraged to be up-to-date in their general 
information. But to be well-informed about 
current events and problems and things in 
general is an ideal meant for all, not for 
students alone. Students have their main 
and special work just as other kinds of people 
in society have. Peasants, artisans, tneohaoios, 
craftsmen, traders, merchants, teachers, 
lawyers, engineers, physicians, artists, 
scientists, philosophers, litterateurs, etc, 
have ail their special work ^ to do. 
This they generally do, and in addition they 
acquire information regarding the world of 
to-day and do their duty as citizens. Also 
there may be and are statesmen and politi- 
cians whose main work lies in the field of 
politics. But. they are not in statu pupillari. 
Are students the only class of people 
who have no duties which entitle them to 
be called students ? Is it because they have 
not got to earn their bread and are main- 
tained by others that they ate to be called 
upon to be everything else hut students ? 
Is the book of nature a useleis superfiuity ? 
Are existing libraries, laboratories musiums, 
demonstration farms, botauioal gardens, etc., 
useless lumber ? 

It has become necessary to repeat these 
questions, because whouever students are 
reminded of their niain duty, agitators at 
once place before them the supreme duty 
of freeiug the country. But in what sense 
is it their supreine duty and not of every 
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one^else ? W0 are old-fm?hioned enough to 
believe and assert that the proper duty of 
students is to Btudy. And, of course, like 
other people, they have other duties, which 
are subsidiary. When they leave their schools, 
coJleges or universities for good, let them, 
if they choose and are fit to do so, devote 
themselves entirely to politics or other kinds 
of social service. 

It is very far from our thought to suggest 
that sttideots as students are not all to be 
sodial servants. They are certainly to be social 
servants as part of their training but stndy 
must be their main and special work. Why 
else do they call themselves and allow 
others to call them students ? If they 
do not want to study or if they want to 
give their studies a subordinate place in 
their scheme of life, they should call them- 
selves simply boys or girls, young men or 
young women. 

We have glanced over the speeches 
delivered and the resolntions passed at the 
Bengal Students’ Conference. With the 
exception of the speech of Dr. Urquhart, 
all these might have been quite appro- 
priately delivered and passed at any other 
gathering of young people ; and some parts of 
the speeches and most of the resolutions 
might have been appropriately delivered 
and passed at any other political gathering. 
What one misses is anything having a 
direct bearing on the proper work of Bengali 
students. No doubt, in the programme out- 
lined in Mr. Ghoshal’s speech the 
of libraries and debating societies, and 
extension lectures were mentioned. But there 
the matter ended. Are the students of Bengal 
the intellectual equals of the students of other 
pails of India and of other countries in vari- 
ons fields of intellectual work ? If not, how 
can their intellectual achievements and status 
be made equal to those of other students in 
artd outside India ? These and similar ques- 
tions were neither asked, pondered over or 
attempted to be answered in this students" 
conference. Youth assembled there wanted 
very much to do good mainly to others, but 
not so much to themselves. It was very 
altruistic, no doubt, but unsatisfactory all the 
same. 

The literature of Bengal, the scientific, 
philosopbioal and historical achievement of 
Bpiigah should have received some attention 
at this conleronoe. But politics monopolised 
almost aU the attention instead, as if the 
main work 0! students were politioaL 


Age is generally blamed as laudator tem, 
ports acti (a praism: of time past). At the 
risk of being sharply reminded of this failing, 
one may draw the attention of the present 
generation of Bengali stadmta to many of 
their predecessors who were good students 
first and political workers afterwards. 
Their achievements both as st|id 6 nts and 
political workers are not unworthy of the 
consideration of their venerable juniors. 


Ancient Ruins at Paharpur 

“The contribution of Paharpur to the 
cultural history of Bengal in regard to 
religion, art and architecture is unique and 
unrivalled,” said Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Eastern Circle, in the course of a recent 
Indian Museum lantern lecture. 

The Paharpur temple, the lecturer observed, 
supplied an architectural missing link betweeu 
the earlier monuments of India and the later 
exuberance of Indo-colonial art as exemplified in 
Java. Cambodia and Burma. The art of Paharpur 
supplies the first indications of a prosperous school 
of sculpture in Bengal in the golden age of the 
Guptas. Besides exhibiting the well-known charao 
teristics of broad intellectualism common with the 
other contemporary schools, the Bengal masters 
show their individuality in their peculiar refinement 
and emotionalism. The terra cotta plaques, of 
which no fewer than three thousand specimens 
have so far come to light, repret^ent probably the 
most well-defined provincial folk art, in which 
Bengal is prominent to the present day. 

Aborigines clad in leaf aprons, ascetics reduced 
to skeletons, acrobats and dancers, represented 
the lighter side, and illustrated vividly the sense 
of humor of the Bengal artist 1500 years ago. 

On the whole, the terra cotta artists were very 
successful in delineating in plastic materials 
the moving world of men and animals in which 
they lived. The disooveriei would thus prove in- 
valuable to students of early art in Bengal 

Among small antiquities* of historical impartance 
discovered were several copper plates of the 5th 
century recording grants of land to the early 
Jain temple on the site ot the excavations. 


Ram Mohun Roy on Passports 

In the prefatory note to some letters of 
Ram Mohan Roy which have been priDted in 
this issue under the headings “Ram Mohun 
Roy on International Fellowship,’' attedtiou has 
been drawn to the faotthat the Raja anticipated 
the principles underlying some of the orga- 
nisations and activities of the League of 
Nations. It is also to be nctioed that he 
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gjj^e therem reasons for saggesting the 
(ji coutiananoe of the tjstein of passports. 
Id this respect also his views were in ad- 
va ce of his age. It is only recently that 
in !:ome Bnropean oonntrleB it has been 
seriously proposed that the practice of 
demanding passports from visitors from foreign 
countries shtald be discontinued. 


Ram Vchuu Key and His Persian Paper 

Those acquainted with the biography of 
Ram Mohun Roy know that hp conducted 
for some time a Persian weekly named 
Mirai ul Akhbar or “The Mirror of Inteli- 
gence”. Not much is known about its 
contents, nor why it ceased to appear. Mr. 
Brajendranath Banerji has been able, by 
his researches, to remove our ignorance 
on the subject partially. He has published 
in the Calcutta Municipal Gaxette an article, 
entitled “An Unknown Chapter of the 
Calcutta Press” which throws some light on 
the subject. Mr. Bauerji says that 

. “Certain remarks of Ram Mohun on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, published in the Mirat in 
August, 1822, were csonsidered highlv offensive, 
i m 10th October, 1822, Mr, W. B. Syley delivered 
in Council a lengthy minute regarding the tendency 
ol the Native Press which gives full details about 
Ram Mohun’s Mirat and those of his articles to 
which objection was taken.” 

Mr. Banerji reproduces iu the Gaxette 
that portion of the minute which has been 
permitted by the Government of India to 
be publicly used by him. After publishing 
that portion he writes : 

Lord Hastings sailed for England on 9th Janu- 
ary, 1823. and the Acting Governor-General, J, 
Adam, who did not share nis Lordship’s liberal 
views on the subjwt of the Indian Press, passed, 
OD 14th March, 1923, a rigorous Press Ordinance 
which was duly registered by the Supreme Court 
?? ^1’*'*^* ^ memorial, signed by 

Ram Momm Roy and live other distinguished 
gentlemen of Calcutta, protesting against the 
of The^F'ess^^ as putting an end to the freedom 

One effect of the new regulations was the 
C'osing of Ram Mohun’s immediately after 

jnese regulations had been registered by the 
onprenie Court. In ^ the last number of his 
paper, he ‘declared his inability to go on publish- 
under, what he would represent as to him 
rii^rgadihg conditions and he laments that he, 
oae of the mOst nCmbld of men,’ should be no 
onger able to contribute towards the inteilectoal 
improvement ol his cowatonm/’ 

After the; Snp|«ini Oon^rt had rejected the 
ij' rnprial against me new oromnnOe, Sam Mohun, 
a last measure, sent an appeal to the King 


in Counofl. whi<^ was signed by him and many 
other respectable men of She dty, but it met wim 
no better suooess. 

On acoouut of the excellence of the 
diction, style and arguments of this Appeid 
to the King, it has been called by Miss 
Sophia Dobson Collet, the Raja’s English 
bit»grapher, the Areopagitica of India. 

In the last issue of the Modern Revmv, 
m 368-369, a letter of Professor E H, 
Wilson was printed in which it is stated ; 
Mr. Sandford Arnot, whom he had 
employed as his Secretary [in England], 
importuned him for the payment of large 
arrears which he called arrears of salary, and 
threatened Ram Mohun, if not paid, to fto 
what he has done since his death, claim as 
his own writing all that Ram Mohun 
published in England.” This Arnot did in 
the Asiatic Journal^ September— December, 
1833, first by supplying materials for the 
Raja’s memoir in it written editorially and 
subsequently in a signed letter to that iottrnal 
in reply to Dr. Lant Carpenter’s “A Keview 
of the Labours, Opinions and Cbaracter of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy.” 

Some people were similarly inclined to think 
that the memorial to the Supreme Court and 
Appeal to the King were not written by 
Ram Mohun. But, writes Mr. Bauerji, 

The following extract from the jfeast Ind ia 
House Debate, held in July, t824. ou the banish- 
ment of Mr. Silk Buckingham, corroborates the 
general belief that Ram Mohun was its author, and 
testifies to his wonderful power of English 
composition 

/ John Malcolm have beard a petition 
said to be written, and I have no doubt it is, by 
that respectable native, Ram Mohuu Roy, whom 
I know and regard. I was one of those who 
earnestly wished his mind could have been with- 
drawn from useless schemes of speculative pokoy, 
and devoted to giving us his useful aid in illuutrat- 
ing the past and present history of his country- 
men ; for that knowledge of which we are yet 
imperfectly possessed must form the basis of 
every national plan of improvement”. (9th July, 
1824,)'*' 

"Capt. Oowan next rose to address the Court, 
but, we regret that thejxmfusion which prevailed 
during the time the Honourable Proprietor was 
spes^ing, prevented us from hearing him distinctly. 

We understood him to say, that he rose prin- 
cipally for the purpose of bearing his testimony 
to the competency of Ram Mohun Roy to write 
the Memorial which had been so often referred 
to m toe course of the * discussions. He had 
received a letter from that individual relative to 


♦3peeoh delivered at a General Court of Pro- 

S rietors of E^t India Stock on 9th July, 1321 
[aloolm’s PoUiica Mstory of India USDG), li. 
ooxlvil ■ ■■ > ^ 
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aimbject which lie (CSapta^ OolmB) h much 
sUt heart, namely, the icmniiliion of some schools 
m India, which ^ra® with extraordinary 

talent which letter he would read to the Court.” 
(23rd July, 1824) 


All-India Women’s Conference Report 

The lionorary secretary’s half-yearly 
report of the All-India Women’s Conference 
on educational reform^ 1928, makes encoura- 
ging and interesting reading. Besides its 
other aotirifcies, 

The, Conference has as usual ^shown keen 
enthusiasm in dealing with the problem of child 
marriage- Public meetings have been organised 
by the Conference in every nook and comer of 
the country condemning the custom of child 
marriage and supporting Ear Bilas Sarda^s Child 
Marriage Bill and Hari Singh Qour’s Age of 
Consent Bill, but demanding that the legal age 
in the first Bill be raised to 16 and 21 for girls 
and boys respectively, and in the second the age 
of consent to 16. It was in pursuance of the 
Conference resolution on this subject that 
the All-lnclia Child-Marriage Abolition League 
was started by H. H. the Rani of Mandi, and 
a resolution in support of this demand was 
carried through the Madras Legislative Council 
by Dr Muthulaxmi ammal. A similar resolution 
is expected to be moved in the C. P. Legislative 
Council by the lady member of the Council 


Mnfilim Opinion on the Nehru Report 
and Lucknaw Settlement 

On account of the adverse manifestoes 
issued by some Musalman leaders, it was 
feared that Muslim opinion would be worked 
up to oppose the Nehru Committee's report 
and the Lucknow settlement which followed. 
But there have been signs which show that 
there is a fair chance of Muhammadans generally 
accepting the conclusions of the All-Parties 
Conference. Take, for example, the largely 
attended meeting of the Punjab Musalmans 
which was attempted to be broken up by 
hired booligans, The ohairmau sat calm and 
unmoved inspite of the throwing of missiles 
and other disturbances. The result was, some 
ten tbonsand persons voted in favour of the 
Lpeknow decisions and only 20 against 


The National Party of Scotland 

It was one of the oft-repeated jokes of 
the late Babn Hotilal Ghosh, printed in bia . 


paper after the annual St. Andrew’s Day 
dinner, that as the Bengalis and the Soots 
were both subjects of Englishmen^ the Seots 
in their annual celebration of that day ou^t 
to invite the Bengalis instead of the English. 
And sometimes some senons- minded son 
of Caledonia protested against Motilal 
Babu’s insinuation that the Seoteh wero a 
subject people. But it seems he was right 
after all. For in a report of the proceedings 
of the inauguration demonstration or the 
National Party of Scotland, held in King’s 
Park, Stirling, on the anniversary of the battle 
of Bannockburn (Jane 23), it is stated by 
Compton Mackenzie that the object of the 
Party is “the achievement of Scottish Inde- 
pendence without bitterness against England.” 
R. B. Canninghame Graham, J. P., D. L. 
said at the meeting : — 

We have substantial grievances. Scotland, to- 
day, is the most highly taxed per capita of all 
the nations of Europe. In proportion to the 

P opulation we have more unemployed to-day in 
Gotland than there are in England. Every 
Autumn you see the sad spectacle of the emigra- 
tion of the best bone and sinew of the Western 
Isles. And why ? Because Scotland lies to-day 
legally under the heel of England, and every 
measure for the alleviation of Scottish grievances 
is legislated for, debated on, and decided, by mp 
who know no more of Scotland than 1 do of the 
Emperor of Korea. We must cliange all that. 
We must do something to wipe away the National 
disgrace under which we lie in regard to matters 
such as these. We want a National Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh in older to deal with 
Scuttish measures under the eye and pressure of 
a Scottish electoiate. (Applause.) 

Another speaker said 

We see in our own country here that over two 
millions of our population are condemned to live 
in houses of not more than two rooms. We see 
that uneinployment in our own country is higher 
than in any other European country, and we ask 
ourselves, are any of the poli^cal parties, with 
their set doctrines and their jwlicies prepared 
before they attack their problems, are any of these 
political parties doing anything whatever to fdter 
those conditions ? And the answer is most 
certainly 'No.” 

The lesolution passed at the meeting 
claimed “such powers of self-government as 
will ensure to Bootland independent National 
Status within the British group of Nations.” 

All this will sufiBoe to show the view^ 
point of the disinherited Scottish people 
who want to recover their birthright of 
freedom. On the other band, Eogliahmen 
complain that they are s^ly governed by 
Scots— and that not only in politics but, 
what is of greater importance, also in bnsiness. 
Whatever may he the case in other parts 
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of India, in Bengal the Jnte Kings mostiy bail 
from Oidedonia stern and wild^ meet nnrse qM 
so much nonradays for poetie children as 
for cbiels who prefer pelf to poetry. 

In India the people are noder the heels 
of Baglisfamen, Soots and the Irish equally. 
Withomt any discrimination against or in 
favour of any of them, they have all been 
allowed to rale and exploit the country, 
8o Indians are nnahle to sympathise with 
the downtrodden Soots from any direct 
ocular or other evidence. All the same, 
they wish all suocessd:o the National Party 
of Scotland 


God save the King 

On the Friday afternoon, the last day of the 
Lucknow \11 Parties Conference, the Pioneer 
sent the following telegram to I)r. Ansari, the 
President of the Conference:— “As the Conference 
lias DOW accepted Dominion Status will you close 
proceedings by 8io^r^nff “God Save the Dr. 

Ansari replied When India attains Dominion 
Status your suggestion might be considered. Mean- 
while I hope you will join us in singing “Bande 
'tlataram/’ This reply is instructive. It goes far 
t fli.j rimch of the talk of I?idian politicians 

■' - I I i...r..r.i-.ri Status is neither honourable nor 
Iwnest nor sincere. The acceptance of the principle 
of membership of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations should be based almost entirely upon a 
whole-hearted belief in loyaltv to the Crown. To 
lehise to sing “God Save the King” savours of the 
seditious. 

Thus the Pioneer. 

The question naturally arises: Were the 
Boers and Irish Free Staters required to sing 
God save the King” before or even after 
obtaining internal autonomy ? It is not 
known that they were Why then this 
insolent suggestion, equivalent to a demand^ 
in the case of Indians ? 

The utmost that may be expected of a 
people^ ruled by aliens is that they will be 
law-abiding. To demand more is to put 
a premium on hypocrisy and servility. 

The MoneePa demand has its droll side, 
too. Among the many accomplishments of 
Br. Ansarj, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lsjpat Rai and 
other leaders, the ability to sing an 
Bngliah song in chorus is not believed to be 
| ne. So if in a fit of sweet obligingness they 
l ad fiung tbe British national anthem, the 
soise would probably have, been fit for the 
f^ods to hear, not human beings. 


BeeidoMea for Bigrh Ofitetols 

Questions in the Legislative Aseein* 
hly by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh lelatiitf to 
official residences iu Simla have eUcijm 
infPrmatioD that officers drawing sMaries ei 
Rs. 4,000 and 5,000 a month reside in furni- 
shed houses with tennis courts kept at <iie 
Government expense and free of hceee 
and ground taxes at rents between 

Rs. 1,150 to Rs. 1,430 per season of 

seven months, whilst sabordinAte officers have 
to pay much higher rent for inferior unfur- 
nished bouses. That is the way of the world. 
Friends of the poor, ill-housed, ilt-fed railwgymiiu 
at Lilooah who struck, could not obtain any 
promise from the Government railway authori- 
ties that decent sanitary rooms #ould be 
provided for them at a fair rent But higher 
railway employees have sometimes free 
quarters and sometimes furnished dwellings 
at moderate rents. The rule is to ^'pour oil 
on oily heads'’. These “smair* grievances 
produce cumulative effects, sometimes called by 
the name of bloody revolutions. 


Musical Education in Bengal 

We have received the following comma- 
nication dealing with the question df musical 
instruction in Bengal which has given rise 
to so much controversy of late in the 
Calcutta Press. 

To the Editor, The Modern Bevieiv^ 

Sir, 

You must have noticed in the daily 
press the intensive campaign that is being 
carried on against the Vishnapur musiciane 
of Bengal by certain persons who presume In 
be experts in classical Indian music. The 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at 
whose initiative these musical experts have 
come together to discuss the future policy 
of musical education in Bengal, like most 
English officials, practically innooeht of indi- 
genous cultural matters, and, as such, is likely 
to be bamboozled by anybody whose knowledge 
of classical Indian music mi^ be nil but 
ability to use cultarid technioalities with 
indiscriminate abandon great lust as those 
who are the worst at business and shop- 
keeping are the ablest in ‘’talkiog shop,” so 
it is in music, In which the ablest in talking 
music are the greafest iniiotion when it 
comes to the practice of music. Dnsnooessful 
artists have a knack of becoming great art 
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ciiticjs. The nature of the 'present oontroversy 
points to the shallownoflis of those who are 
taking: a leading: part in it Let me explain. 

The question has been raised whether in 
Bengal one should follow the Vishnupur 
style or the classical Hindustani style of 
music in the matter of school education. 
In this connebtioh the names of Pandit 
Vishnunarayan Bhatkhande and Srijut Gopes- 
war Ban^^ have been brought in, the first 
to he boosted to the skies and the second to 
be ^defamed in the worst fashion. I have 
tah^ a good deal of interest in classical 
Indian music for many years and have 
Studied a little its theory and practice. I 
fail to understand what our learned musical 
talkers at the Writers’ Buildings mean by 
differentiating the Vishnupur and the Hindus- 
thani styles; for these styles are fundamen- 
tally and, also superficially in most respects, 
absolutely one and the same, Vishnupur, 
like Gwalior, Mysore, Lucknow or Hyderabad, 
is merely one of the centres of classical 
Hindustani or Indian Music. Of course, 
there may be points of mannerism and 
execution in which musicians of certain 
centres may show certain characteristics; but 
if the question of musical theory or educa- 
tion is raised, it is ntterly imbecile to think 
that there are differences, worth the name, 
and the ink that is being spent to create the 
same. Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy, who is taking 
a leading part in this controversy f propa- 
ganda?), and his disciples are probably 
mixing up their likes and dislikes of indivi- 
dual musicians with differences of musical 
style. Style is too great a word to be used 
where one prefers the singing or the looks 
of one musician to those of another. Any 
one who has read the books of Bhatkhande 
and Baneijee would notice the great simi- 
tarity between the method and theory followed 
by the two musicians. As to style of singing, 
Bbatkhande has none, for he does not sing 
very much and is only a theorist. Banerjee, 
on the other hand, is a finished singer, the 
Doric gTandeur of whose execution of the 
great Magas and Raginis has ever been a 
source of inspiration to the younger school 
of^ Bengali Dhrupad Ati Kkeyal singers, to 
whom the contortions, shrieks, And Smhanada 
indulged in by non*Bengali and some 
Bengali hstads and pseudo^i/sfods have 
been a nightmare and a torture. Srijut 
Gopeswar Banerjee has written many 
books which have . been acclaimed as 
scholarly an# thorough, and the leasous 


contained in his books are easily folloived by 
all students. His pupils number in hutidreds 
and though they may not come up to the 
expectations of Mr. Dilip Kumar Rot, they are 
bringing about a revival of Dhrupad Atd 
Kheyal in the field of Bengali music which 
has long been oooupied by whiniug ahd 
long drawn Kirtansy rustic Bmls, Sam^ 
prasadis and Bhatialis and the songs of 
the modern stage dramatists of Bengal, which 
approached more the English Bag>time than 
the Indian Baga, By his ceaseless efforts and 
untiring school woik Sj, Gospeswar 

Bannerjee has kept the flame of classical 
music alive in Bengal. No one has greater 
knowledge of the musical forte and foible 
of the Bengali youth. I am surprised to 
see how insanely ungrateful we can be in 
Bengal. Instead of. paying his due homage 
to Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee we are enjoying 
the sight of musical urchins pelting him 
with cheap insults, thereby injariog him 
and his art in the eye of the public of 
Bengal, who. unfortunately, take their cultural 
tips from the columns of certain rabid dailies 
in English and vernacular whose ignorance 
in all matters is surpassed only by their 
audacity. Among the critics of Sj. Banerjee, 
we find some whom we noticed singing out 
of tune and competing for school prizes 
only the other day. Them we shall leave on 
one side and proceed to the leader of the 
clique, Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy. Few men 
within recent memory have rivalled Mr. 
Roy in making indiscreet grabs at cultural 
guruship. His wise dissertations on European 
music, etc., which invited such meroilep 
snubbing from Mon. Komain Rolland in 
Current Thought and Ftahuddha Bharaia ; 
his dignified silence when mistakenly referr- 
ed to in the Press as 8. Muse and Dootoi: of 
Music, though be hol4s uct even a diplomt 
of any good, had or indifferent musical 
institution; the slimness with it imfi 

been made to appear that the article, entit- 
led ‘‘The Function of W Oman’s Shakti 
in Society,” published in The. Star for 
July last, is “by Dilip- Kumars Roy’ ; 
etc; all go, tp militate against 
any view of Mr. Roy as an impartial, 
unbiassed and frank assessor of social and 
individual values. I shoul# also .like ^ 
point opt here that, judging: by either his 
career or his musical ability, one has no 
reason to accept Mr. Dilip Kumar Boy as * an 
authority on styles of Indian Music. I have 
often listened to his singing, in which he 
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displays an amazing attaohment to the easiest 
of tals and the cheapest of decorative melodies 
which are half thumri and half kirtm. 
If one day I could hear him execute a 
perfect Alc^ in Sri Bag. Lalit or Multan 
or sing faultlessly in tal to Sur facta, 
Dh/irmr, A ra thfijca or Madkyaman in pur e 
Dhrupad, K^eyalot Tappa-tkumri^Xyie, I should 
probably die ut surprise and shame : surprise 
for reasons obvious and shame for having 
misjudged him. 

Lastly, one word to the D. P. L, Bengal. 
Yixere fortes. acTte Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes iilacrimabiies 
Urgentor ignotique longa 
Koote. carent quia vate sacro. 

Bhatkhande is no doubt great ; but let 
not those who have also served die unsung 
and unlameoted ; because a blind man does 
not sing of them. 

Yours, etc., 
Grasshopper 


Black hole in the Punjab 

Shriyut Sundarlal of Allahabad 'has con- 
tributed an artioie on ^Biack Hole in the 



Kalyan-da-khuh, Ajoala the well in which 
^82 dead bodies of Indian 
soldiers were thrown 


Punjab* to the August number of Vishal 
Bharat, Be has given extracts from Frederick 
‘Cooper's book *The Crisis in tbe Punjab’, 
^^hioh describee the awful tragedy in detail* 
The artioie is illuBtrated with the portrait of 
Baba Jagat Singh, who was an eye witness 



Baba Jufftitsina aged 100 years 
An oyewimeBs 



Kalyan-da-Bur/. Ajnala where 45 Indian 
soKliers died of suffocation dUe 
to want of air 


of this terrible incident and two other 
photographs which are reproduced here. 
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. JP fofefifior Ii&yi-s at Ibidras 

The lecture which P^roleegor Sylreiii tevi 
delivered at Madras under the auapiees of 
the SsBskrit Acaipftj contaioed a sairiFeetion 
and an exbortafioii^ indirectly conveyed, that 
Indian student ^onld go to lapan, Java, 
Bali, etc,, ^ ftndy the caltural achievements 
of their anoestors. Some sentences from his 
lecture are quoted below. 


Be his Sanskrit studies in 1881. and 

reaa some parts of Mahabharata. It happened, 
]tuil as he was a beainner. ^me inscriptions 
oattie to be discovered in Cambodia and Indo-China. 
There were stones with eniamatic flaures. It was 
found that they were Sanskrit words and not only 
Simskrit, they were beantifal pieces of a Sanskrit 
Kavl. He had never heard that Indian Civilisation 
spread so far away from India* It was a work of 
poetry which was evidence of the intensity of 
Indian Culture in that far away Indo-China. 


Regarding Japan he said : — 


Last year, he visited the oldest temple in Japan 
and he beard there Buddhistic music with 
Sanskrit texts in Chinese characters. It was a 
beautiful stanza. He heard that that sona: had 
been sung in the 8th century by a Japanese monk 
who bad been to China to learn a little of Sanskrit 
In Japan, they could still find perhaps the oldest 
Indian song preserved. 


The learned Professor added:— 


His wonder was that, in visiting many countries 
in the Eaust. he never met any Hindu student 
anywhere there. He noticed so many Indian 
students going to Oxford, Cambridge, London, etc., 
for studies. On the other hand, there was a side 
of Indian activities where India of a thousand 
years ago had been doing wonderful work, about 
which so lew of Indians know anything. If some 
Jbdians would go there and start some research, 
they would get unexpected results. lu Java, they 
found in the remotest villages statues of old 
Indian muriis such as Siva, Parvati and Qanesa. 
Even Muslims went there and offered puja every 
day with flowers exactly as in India. They had some- 
ibiDg like images out from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana. Rama and Sita were as familiar to 
them as to HinduB here. The old Javanese writings 
were written in a particular language called 
Kavibhabha, full of Sanskrit words. What they 
knew of Elali was very little. The Dutch becjame 
masters of the Southern part of Bali only thirty 
yemrs ago. A Dutch scholar went there for a short 
time in 1876, and he wrote a kind of Sanskrit 
literature in Bali, which was published in a Dutch 
paper, and then translated into English. He 
(the lecturer) went to Bali and found most cordial 
help from the Dutch authorities, who invited the 
\6m Boholars to talk with him <the lecturer) and 
give him information. In that small Island with a 
population of about a million, they had the same 
four castes as In India. They had two religions, 
one Saiva and the other Bauddha living in har- 
mony. The Bandits there were respectable people 
who knew not a word of Sanskrit. They had 


forgotten Sanskrit lor over a thousand years, but 
still they had translations of Sanskrit work& 
The morning servioe—Sandhya— was performeil 
just as It was performed in India* They were 
Sanskrit verses, written fairly well, but in com- 
plicated metres. He (the lecturer) found a lot of 
scope for research in that small Island Ball 

It is indeed to be regretted that Indian 
stadente have not yet done any researoh 
work in the countries and islands of Asia 
where there are evidences of the intensity of 
Indian onlture in ancient times. Professor 
Levi has done well to draw the attention of 
the Indian public to this field of work, 
though it is not one of which all Indian 
students have been entirely ignorant. Among 
the younger generation of Indian students 
of history Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Dr. 
Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee and Dr. Kalidas Nag have visited 
these Eastern lands. But they could not, in 
the absence of State, University or private 
research fellowships, stay anywhere long 
enough to start the work of independent 
research in right earnest. They have, however, 
given the benefit of their visit to the public bv 
their speeches and writings. The poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has long felt the need of Indian 
students studying and doing research work 
in Indo-China, Java, and Bali in order that a 
complete history of India and Greater India 
may be written some day. It was in his 
company that Professors Kalidas Nag and 
Suniti Komar Chatterjee travelled in some 
of these regions. If funds had been placed 
at his disposal by munificent lovers of 
Indian history and culture, he could have 
sent competent young scholars to study and 
work there for years, He has not given 
up his cherished project yet. It is just 
possible that with the help of a libera) 
patron of learning a competent scholar 
may yet be eoablpd to proceed to and 
stay in Java and Bali for a number of 
years. 

So far as his own institution of Vlsva- 
bharati is conoemed, all that may be learnt 
about Indian cultural enterprise and penetration 
abroad from Chinese and Tibetan sources 
is being slowly studied here iA a small way 
by Indian students, as far as funds will 
permit The small sum of Rs. BO per 
mensem suffices to keep a student of Chinese 
or Tibetan here. There are surely Indians 
who can each found at least one Such 
scholarship, Will they not do tt ? * 
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Hftugoon Ramakriflhna Kissioii 
Sevashram 

The Bamakrishna Mission Sevashrama at 
Rangoon has published its report for the 
year 1927. Having ' visited its charitable 
hospital* we can testify to its efBcient manage- 
ment and great usefnlness. The monks of 
the Bamakrishna Mission are devoted and 
competent workers and will be able to use 
all contributions received, however large or 
small* for the service of suffering humanity. 
They receive regular help in their work from 
highly qualified medical practitioners. 

During the year 1927 the total attendance of 
patients at the Sevashram was 1, 13, 507. This 
exceeds the total of the previous year by 10,000. 
All these patients did not belong exclusively to 
the city of Rangoon ; a considerable number of 
them came from the suburbs and from some 
remote districts of Burma. This fact goes to 
show the popularity and usefulness of the in- 
stitution and to plead for further development 
of its resources in the future. 

The activities of the Sevashram are not limited 
merely to medical treatment and nursing of the 
patients. They extend also to spreading among 
the people elementary principles of sanitation 
and hygiene by trying to instil into their minds 
the beneficial effects of prevention rather than 
the cure of diseases. 

The number of patients admitted in the in-door 
department during the year under review was 
1, 61G. The aggregate of the daily totals of attend- 
ance came upto 21, 876 ; and the average daily 
attendance was GO. The average period of stay 
in the hospital in each case was 14 days. 
Some chronic cases, however, had to be kept for 
months. 

At the Out-patients’ department the total 
number of attendance came upto 91,631, including 
men, women and children. 


Some Indian States 

According to New India, is well- 
known that some of the most leading States 
in India like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travanoore, 
Cochin and Baroda have decided completely 
to stand out of the ring formed by Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala, Bikanir and 
some others. The position of these dissentient 
I'tates would seem to be that it is unwise 
and inexpedient for the Indian States to 
raise any such thorny question as has been 
raised by Sir Leslie Scott and re-echoed by 
Sir Manubhai Mehta,"' It may be interesting 
to note the population and revenues of these 
states. 

State Population Bevenue 

Hyderabad 12,471,770 768 lakhs 

Mysore 5,859,952 339 „ 

Travanoore 4,006,062 221 .* 

63—16 


States 

Population 

B«v«DDe 

Cochin 

979.019 

71 „ 

Baroda 

2,126,522 

287 „ 

Patiala 

1,499,739 

1285 „ 

Bikaner 

669,685 

91'6 „ 


One of the questions raised by the paid 
advocates of tbe Patiala group and the prin- 
ces of the group is whether their states ate 
in direct relations with the British Crown or 
with the Government of India. It is easy to 
see that it would be prudent for the British 
authorities to avoid giving a definite opinian 
on this point If they were wiUing or, in 
any case, felt certain that they would have 
to accede to the demand for dominion etabis, 
they would no doubt be inclined to the view 
that the Indian states were in direct rela- 
tions with the British Crown. For, by Up- 
holding this view they would be able to 
have a grip over a large part of India even 
after the passing of the government of British- 
ruled India into Indian hands. But if they 
do not feel that they must trans^r power in 
India from English to Indian hands, they 
would not feel called upon to give any 
decision on the point and disturb the 
status quo, whatever that may be. And 
after all, as in British India, the police 
constable is the defacto master, so in the 
Indian States tbe princes are as a matter 
of fact, the heels of tbe local political officers 
of the Government of India, — whichever 
theory one may accept * 

The Patiala group are unnecessarily 

working themselves up into something like 
fury and acting in such a way as to create 
bitterness in the minds of Indian leaders 
where none exists. For, the Nehru Commit- 
tee's report has been very considerate and 
courteous to the Indian Princes. Its criti- 
cism is directed, not against them, but 
against Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel engaged 
by them. As the princes of the Patiala 
group are not fools, it should bo easy for 
them to understand that no British bureau- 
crat, advocate or monarch can protect them 
from the working of world forces. The 
people of Britisb-ruled India and the people 
of the Indian States, under the guidance of 
their leaders, have been trying to move with 
the times, whilst some Indian princes, 
represented by the Patiala group, are trying 
to stem the tide of the world forces. Those 
who have read history know what the result 
would be. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru’s Reply to the 
Maharaja d Bikanir 

Sir Tej Bahadar Sapm's reply to the 
Maharaja of Bikaatt’e elaborate attack oq the 
Nehru report is polite, dignified and effec- 
tive. In oondadipg his reply, 

Sir Tej Bahadur regretted that the perfectly 
friendly atlitudo of the Nehru Committee should 
have be^ misuiiderstood by His Highness. His 
Highness had lailed to discriminate bet^reen friend 
and k>6, allowing his mind to be affected by 
visionii of disaster looming ahead or by suspicions 
wholly unfounded. Members of the Nehru Commit- 
did pot desire "to encroach the on States’ liberties 
or autonomy. On the contrary, they had been 
over-anxious to leave them absolutely intact. 
Unlike many oritica of the Indian States, the 
^mmittee had not even suggested the introduc- 
tion of democratic institutions, trusting to the 
growth of public opinion and the interplay of 
moral influence to nave their natural effect. A 
sheltered emstence, either for the Government of 
India or for any prince, however exalted, was 
becoming impossible in these days. Sir Tej 
Mmdur Sapru hoped that when His Highness 
reviewed the recommendations in the proper per- 
spective, he would realise that he had been some- 
what precipitate and ungenerous in the expression 
of his opinion. 


Hr. M. Bamachandra Rao’s Reply 
Replying to the recent statements made 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Sir Manubbal Mehta, Dewan Bahadar 
Ramaohandra Rao, President, All-India 
States Conference, made a statement to a 
representative of the Associated Press which 
begins thus : 

There is no justification whatever for the 
complaint made by His Highness that "'that political 
memories are notoriously short and that the 
services of himself and other princes in supporting 
the legitimate claims of India towards constitu- 
tional advance have not been sufficiently recog- 
nised in British India.” This is not at all correct. 
We are aware of the great part played by him 
and other princes in the Imperial Conferences, 
the League of Nations and other world gatherings 
as representatives of India. In my speech as 
President of the All-India State People’s Confer- 
ence held in Bombay, I made specific reference 
to their services and to their patriotic advocacy 
of the cause of India’s freedom and her status 
in the sisterhood of nations, as also to their 
speeches^ on various occasions pleading for the 
ecmstitution of India as a self-governing domi- 
nion in the British Empire. The charge of in- 
gnititude made by His Highness is, therefore, 
altogether baseless and after all, as he himself 
points out, every man has to do his duty to his 
country, gratitude or no-gratitude. It is a matter 
of gratification, therefore, to learn from His High- 
ness that to his dying day it will be a matter 
of pride and gratification to him that he dis- 
charged his duties to his countrymen by help- 


ing India in the direotimi of self-government. 
He further tells us that the princes had in their 
hands the opportunity to put a very real spoke 
in the wheels of political profiress m India in 1919 
and in the years following. That they abstained 
from doing so is a matter on which they are 
entitled to take full credit. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao makes a good hit 
when in reply to His Highness’s demand 
for specific guarantees for the liidian States 
he says : 

His Highness asks for specific guarantees in 
the declaration of rights as laid down in the 
Nehru Report, and I would suggest for his con- 
sideration and the consideration of others of his 
order, the desirability of issuing a declaration of 
rights for the people of the s&tea. He will then 
r^ise what magic effect it will have in securing 
the support and loyalty of the people to their 
rulers and their causes. 

Professor Sylvain Levi in Calcutta 

After a short stay in Rabindranath’s 
Santiniketan, Professor and Madame Levi 
proceeded to Nepal, and, spending about a 
fortnight there, returned to Calcutta towards 
the beginning of September. Daring their 
short stay in Calcutta, Prof. Levi visited 
several academic and cultural associations of 
the city, and bis friends and pupils also had 
the rare joy of meeting him on the eve of 
his return home. 

Reception at the Indo-Latin Society 
The members of the Indo-Latin Society 
assembled at the hall of the Asutosh Building, 
Calcutta University, to receive the distin- 
guished guests, and the Vice-Chancellor, Rev. 
Dr. Urquhart, accorded them a warm welcome. 
Dr. Subodh Chandra Mukerjee, m. a., d. Litt. 
(Paris), delivered a neat speech in French 
on the value of the «oultaral relationship 
between India and France as the representa- 
tive of Latin culture. Prof. Levi in reply 
delivered a profound discourse on the 
universal basis of human culture and point- 
ed out how a nation’s contribution is finally 
evaluated in terms of the services it has 
rendered to Humanity. From this point of 
view Latin genius and its modern represen- 
tative France had played a grand role in history 
and he was happy to find that Indian scholars 
were beginning to appreciate the same. He 
felt*that India was growing on diverse new 
lines of great nossibility and he paid in that 
connection a glowing tribute to 

Raja Ram Mohun Rot, 

The Father of Modern India. Ram Mohun, 
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said Prof. Levi, was one of the most remarkable 
personalities of his a^e. While representing 
all that was best in Indian tradition, 
he showed his speoial genius in a line 
where the Indians of to-day are weakest-- 
in translating into practice by the force of 
will the diof»tes of idealism. Not satisfied 
with merely ascertaining the ideal, Bam 
Mohnn fofight, with phenomenal heroism 
against desperate odds, to realise his ideal. 
If India to-day wanted any model to shape 
her present destiny and fntnre history Bam 
Mohnn shonld be that model. He was 
really the first to bnng modern India abreast 
of universal history. A profound scholar 
in Sanskrit and Brahmanical lore, the Rajah’s 
unbounded intellectnal curiosity and insatiable 
thirst for the discovery of the fundamental 
unity of the human mind, drove him to 
study the ancient Hebrew, Arabic and 
Persian literatures. Ever drawn towards 
France and a finished scholar in Persian as 
he was, Ram Mohun might have come in 
touch with the great French Orientalist 
Eugene Burnouf (search should be made into 
Burnouf and other French archives) and 
also with those who were editing the Avesta 
at that time. His philological acumen, the 
rare universality of his outlook and the 
courtesy he showed towards his Indian as 
well as European contemporaries opposed 
to his views, go to make him a great man 
“in the real sense of the term.” 

Levi on Greater India 

Prof. Levi then described his recent tour 
through Java and Bali just before coming 
over to India. The most striking achievment 
of Ancient India was the building up of 
Greater India. Even after over eight 
centuries of separation and nearly five cen- 
turies of Islamic domination, these cultural 
colonies are still retaining their Hindu 
character and it was high time that Indian 
scholars paid their best attention to this 
department of history. He could within the 
short . time that he was in Bali transcribe 
many of the mantras (in corrupt Sanskrit) 
’Uttered by the Pedandas or Brahmin priests 
of Bali and he found the Balinese boys in the 
schools playing the question and answer 
game relating to the Mahabharata! Unexpected 
questions like “Who was the Father of 
Pandu ?” etc., were asked and it had to be 
replied to promptly. Prof. Levi expressed his 
hope that historical and archaeological 
tnissions would be sent to those parts 


regularly from Indian universities and learned 
societies. 

Prof. Levi at the Greater India Society 

The evening previous to his departure 
from Caloiii^ there was a representative 
gathering at the invitation of the Greater 
India Society, Calcutta. Pandit Ourgaobaran 
Samkhya-Yedantatirtha, the President of 
the Sanskrits Sahitya Parishad, presided 
over it and in the absence of Mr. Jadunath 
Sarkar, h. a., c. i. e., the President of 
the Society, Sir Brojeadra Lsl Mittery 
the Advocate General of Bengid, welcomed 
Prof, and Madame Sylvain Levi. Mr. 
Van Manen, Secretary Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. Tarapore- 
walla. Mr P. Chowdhury and others ap^ke 
eloquently on the acheivements of Levi as 
an Indologist, and Mrs. K. N. Ohowdhury, 
representing the Ladies of Bengal, paid a 
warm tribute to Madame Levi whose exem- 
plary devotion and constant watchfulness 
lUone enabled the Professor, said Mrs. 
Ghowdbnry, to do so mnch work of endanng 
value. Mrs. Priyambada Devi, tlws talented 
poetess, then offered the humble presents 
of the Society— Murshidabad sflk and a few 
utensils of Bengal — to the guests and a 
Sanskrit address was presented to the 
professor under the joint auspices of the 
Sanskrits Sahitya Parishad and the Brihattara 
Bharata Parishad followed by eloquent 
extempore speeches in Sanskrit. 

The Honorary Secretary finally explained 
the origin of the Gi eater India movement 
and showed how much it owed to the inspir- 
ing examples of Prof. Levi, whose wfiole 
life was consecrated to the reconstraotion 
of Greater Indian history and that it was 
a rare fortune for the members of the 
Society to have that chance of eoftertaining 
Prof, and Madame Levi in their midst 

Prof. Levi in reply, a polyglot tiat he was, 
spoke first in French, then in English and 
finally in Sanskrit to the great joy of the 
andience. He thanked the Mies and 
gentlemen for their kind words and blessed 
the young band of workers of the Society 
who were trying to awaken the interest of 
the world in the history of Greater India. 
He a^ured all help, as the President of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, aqd wished all 
snooess to the Greater India Society. He 
was presented with the publications of the 
Society and was elected its Honorary 
Member. 

Professor and Madame Levi left via Madras 
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for Colombo and will resume their activities 
in Paris after two years of strennons work 
in Japan and the Far East. 

The Fiitiala Interview 

The following are extracts from an 
interview “granted” (or sought) by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Reuter's 
representative at Montreux : — 

They were profonndly convinced that the 
paramount and nnitina inflnence of Britain was 
the one link between British India and the Indian 
States. 

The Princes, he declared, did not desire to 
add to the difficulties of the progress of British 
India towards self-government, and wished 
nothing more than to live in harmony with 
British India and to co-operate with its Govern- 
ment in promoting the progress of i the whole of 
India. 

“It is most regrettable”, he said, “that the 
All-Parties’ Conference did not reciprocate our 
attitude of friendliness, bnt went out of its way 
to settle our future without consulting us. The 
' time has, therefore, come for us to make clear 
whht our political relations are with the British 
Crown, with which our ancestors entered into 
engagements which we are prond to honour, and 
that we and our pepple will never submit 
to be governed by British India over many parts 
1 of which our States formerly held sway* 

“The proposals of the All-Parties’ Conference 
have only strengthened our unalterable deter- 
mination to safe^ard at the cost of any sacrifice 
our separate political existence. 

“While we ofler friendly co-operation with 
British India we and onr people will not tolerate 
for an instant British-Indian dictation. 

“The great majority of Indian States are appeal- 
ing to Britain to rectify the present position before 
it 18 too late and recognise in any future scheme 
of governance of India that British India and Indian 
States are two entirely different entities between 
whom it is the responsibility of Britain to see 
fairplay.” 

The Maharaja added that the Princes were 
entirely unanimous, in holding that the present 
system invariably, in the last resource, sacrificed 
the interests of States to the interest of British 
India. They had yet to arrive at complete un- 
animity in regard to the best rem^y for the 
difficulties. Very many of them, believe that the 
solution would be along Federal lines. 

They were endeavouring to devise a scheme 
which would secure the participation of States in 
All-India affairs but which would leave the. States 
and British India alike free to pursue their own 
lines of development in domestic affairs. 

The Maharaja will get a reply from the 
AlhParties leaders. In the meantime it may 
be asked whether the bonds of race, 
language, religion, country and culture are not 
oonnei^iiig links between the Indian States 
and British-ruled India. When Britain 
did not exist as one entity, when Britgns 


c 

roamed in the woods iu a state of savagery,, 
when the civilized trades from Britain had 
not set foot on Indian soil, when these 
traders had not become rulers of India— 
during all these periods there were links 
between the people of different parts o 
India. But, in the opinion of the Maharaja 
at present none of these links exist ; the 
one only link is British parambuntcy or 
India’s bondage. It is much to be regretted 
that this potentate is not free from the 
snobbery and servility from which many 
plebeian Indians are free and that he does 
not possess the national pride and national 
self respect which they possess. 

The leaders of British India also wished 
to live in harmony with the princes and 
people of the Indian States. 

The All-Parties’ Conference knows that 
it has no power to settle the future of 
the Indian States. It has only drafted 
a scheme. The objections and wishes 
of the princes and the people of the States 
are sure to Jb© noted and proper action 
taken. The conference did consult represen- 
tatives of the people of the States. Had it 
asked the princes to send their representa- 
tatives to it, would they have condescended 
to do 80 ? We trow not. 

The Maharajas and their people will, of 
course, never submit to be governed by British 
India over many parts of which their 
States formerly held sway. But the people of 
British India and their leaders have never 
desired to govern the Indian States. So, so 
far as these people are concerned, the 
Maharaja’s bravado was supeifluous. But 
British India also means the white men 
who constitute the Government of India. The 
princes have to submit to be domineered over 
by the white residents and political agents 
appointed by the Government of India. 
Such submission Vnust be taken to increase 
the political stature of the princes. 

As to the arrogant reminder that the 
princes held sway over many parts of British- 
India, that must be taken by us as meant to 
be a great compliment We may return the 
compliment by reminding the Maharaja 
that men of his class have often to be 
greater slaves to Britishers than the direct 
subjects of Britain, 

No responsible Indian person in^^ British 
India has sought to destroy the “separate 
political existence' ’ of the Indian States or 
subject them to “British Indian dictation. 
Uncalled for bravado again, therefore. 
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The Maharaja wants Britain to have for 
ever the responsibility (and the power) to 
see fairplay between the Indian states and 
the British provinces. This exactly echoes 
the wish and opiniozr of British and Anglo- 
Indian diehards. If His Highness had not 
been a Maharaja, he would have been made 
a Rai Sahib for the resonant qaality of his 
mind. 

“Federal lines'’ have not been dismissed 
by the All-parties’ conference, nor are they 
inconsistent with its report. 

The leaders in British India also want to 
devise a scheme which would secure the 
participation of States in All-India affairs but 
which would leave the states and British 
India alike free to pursue their own lines of 
development in domestic affairs. But the 
Maharaja should understand that the people 
of India cannot agree to the participation of 
autocratic Princes in all-India affairs. The 
princes should come as the freely chosen repre- 
sentatives and servants of their people. 
When a really independent king like His 
Majesty AmanuUah Khan has called himself 
the servant of his people and has conferred 
civic and political rights on them, the non- 
independent rulers of the Indian states 
should be able to see the wisdom and 
propriety of being ^the real servants of their 
people. 

Indian States Subjects Deputation to 
England 

The Indian states' subjects deputation to 
England is a timely move. The government 
and people of Britain ought to know their 
case. The Maharajas’ case is different from 
theirs. 


Jaipur People’s Open Letter to Viceroy 
A printed copy of “an open letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India” has 
been sent to ns from Jaipur, Rajputana, by 
Mr. A. K. J. Lall. “I need not tell you,” 
says he in a printed covering letter, “how 
much the people of Jaipur are oppressed 
and harassed by foreign officials of the State 
who have no stake in Jaipur.” The very 
tirst words of the letter proper are, “We 
the oppressed and bumble subjects of the 
Jaipur State” 

This open letter, dated August 3, 1928, 
enumerates many grievances and prays for 
enquiry and redress. It complains of un- 


employment and depression in all branches^ 
of trade, and “non-safety of the lives and 
properties of the people.” Representations 
have gone unheeded. Vast sums are spent 
on roads, electrification, polo grounds, eta, 
but no care is taken to improve the condition 
of the agriculturists, or to develop trade and 
industries. State banks, agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies do not exist. 
About half the total revenues of the state 
are swallowed up by the Public Works 
Department, but no amount worth the name 
is spent on compulsory education. The Ad- 
ministration Report is kept confidential. Com- 
paratively cheaper Jaipur talent has been 
ignored and less competent non-Jaipurians 
with exorbitant salaries have been imported. 
What is worse, poorly paid and efficient 
Jaipurians have been turned out to make 
room for costly outsiders, of wMch fact an 
example is given. 

Jaipurians are not taught or given any 
chance to utilize the abundant mineral 
resources of the state. P. W. D., Excise 
and other contracts are given to outsiders. 

During the time of His Highness the 
late Maharaja (the present one is a minor) 
state money was utilized by local business- 
men. But under the present British admi- 
nistration a branch of the Imperial Bank 
has been opened, into which all state monies 
thus becoming unavailable to local business 
pass. The establishment of a state bank: 
would have been the proper thing to do. 

Though the expenditure of the police 
department in salaries alone has gone up 
four times, crimes have increased abnormally, 
“The number of goondas has greatly inoreas^ 
and the honour of women and childrea 
of respectable citizens is without any 
protection.” 

''No draft legislations are placed before the 
public.” The condition of the bar is pitiable. 

These are some of the grievances narrated 
in the open letter. The memorialists want 
a legislative assembly with three-fourths of 
the members elected by the public, prsent- 
ation of the draft budget to it for sanction, 
the city municipality to consist of elected mem- 
bers only, a regular scheme of revenue 
boards and municipalities for districts and 
towns with elected bodies, immediate separa- 
tion of revenue, judicial and executive 
functions, Jaipurians only to be • taken 
into the State service, removal of the bar 
on printing presses and public meetings, 
establishment of a state bank, appointment 
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of a. public oomtuissioii to enquire into 
trade depression and unemployment, and 
the making of primary edn nation compulsory 
throughout the state. 

It is not known whether this open letter 
reached His Excellency the Viceroy and 
w^t action, if any, he took on it. The 
grievances stated therein are serious enough 
to deserve a thorough enquiry. 

By way of elucidating the state of things 
in Jaipur, a recent appointment in the 
Jaipur Maharaja’s College may be mentioned. 
It is said that, more than one first class 
M. A. in two subjects, besides other holders 
of Master’s degrees, (for example. Professor 
M. R. Oak, a first class M.A. in philosophy and 
also in English) have been serving for years 
with credit and efficiency. But tne principal’s 
post having recently fallen vacant, a gentle- 
man has been imported from outside to fill 
this office who passed his B. A. in the 
second division and his M. A. in the third 
division and served as professor in the Dera 
Ismail Khan D. A.-V. Intermediate College. 
He gets Rs. 500 as principal and Rs. 150 as 
officiating Director of Public lustruotion. 
If our information be correct, the appoint- 
ment of this gentleman is a mystery. 

Abhoy fAsbram 

The creed of the Abhoy Ashram, given 
in its annual report for 1927, is “self-realisa- 
tion through the service of the Motherland,” 
and its seven vows are, those of fearlessness, of 
truth, of love, of non-stealing, of activity, of 
purity, and of patriotism. The report gives 
the history of the Ashram, its oonstitution 
and the creed. It has adopted the following 
programme of work ; — 

1. To preach the gospel of nationalism all over 
the country, absenoe of this spirit being the main 
cause of our political serfdom. 

2. To, promote Hindu-Moslim unity based on 
the consciousness of common nationalism. 

3. To remove untouchability, hereditary caste 
dis^ction and other social evils, as are irreligious 
and^ oppos^ to the growth of Indian, nationhood. 

, 4 To develop hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
with a view to re.jove nis»s unemployment 
ana chronic poverty; to stop foreign exploitation and 
gnomic slavery ; thus preparing the country for 
the^Btra^gle of Swaraj. , 

5, To spread education on national lines, with 
a view to awaken mass consciousness and train up 
a band of national volunteers. 

In pursuance of the above programme its 
activities have been classified under the 
heads of Chatkha and Kbaddar, medical work, 
removal of untouchability and hereditary 


caste, national education, dairy and agriculture, 
and other correlated activities. 

To show that Khodi adds to the income 
of and carries a message of hope to the poor, 
the report gives the following figures of 
distribution of remuneration daring 1927 

(a) Weavers ••• Rs 28,500 

(b) Spinners ... „ 27,000 

(c) Ladies for embroidery work 1,786 

id) Washermen ... .. 3,233 

(e) Tailors ... ... „ 6.056 

Total Rs. 66^ 
The Khadi department of the Ashram has 
63 whole-time workers in 20 production and 
sale centres. 


During the year under report the Dyeing 
Department has been successful in bringing about 
further improvement in dyeing and printing. The 
Department has now under construction a Chemical 
Laboratory. With its completion and necessary 
equipment, Ashram dyeing and printing is sure 
to achieve further and rapid progress. In the 
rich variety of the stuff, its growing adaptability 
to varied tastes and in the improvement of dye 
and print, is amply demonstrated the potentiality 
of Bengal Khadi to be well nigh immense. 

Its medical work is carried on by means 
of an out-door dispensary, an indoor hospi- 
tal, a medical school, and a Seva Samiti. 
The medical school is residential. Its object 
is to train up a band of national medical 
missionaries, who, after the completion of a 
four years’ course, are expected either to 
become members of the Ashram or to settle 
in different parts of the country. The num- 
ber of students is at present 20 and they 
are all kept free. In admitting students 
preference is given to candidates belonging 
to the so-called depressed classes. 

The members of the Ashram, giving up 
the special privileges due to the accident 
of birth, have abjured caste both in practice 
and profession. 

The 'eradication* of the evil of untouchabilitv 
and caste, eating into the vitals of the Hi min 
society and a blot upon its fair face, has been 
an article of faith with the Ashram ; and un- 
relenting are the efforts of the Ashram at its 
removal, 
scrupulous 

even in the Indoor Hospital. There patients, at 
meal time, irrespective of castes, are seat^ in 
the same line and partake of the food cooked 
and served by a Namasudra, With a view to 
remove hereditary caste disrinction, inter-caste 
dinners are occasionally arranged in which 
Brahmins and the lowliest of the lowly, the 
Meffiars, are seated side by side in the same line. 

With the same end in view Primary Schools 
are being started in villages among the so-called 
depressed clMses. 

In addition to the Sikshayatan in the 


Apart from the Ashram itself, 
non-observance of caste is enforced 
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Workers of the (Jomilla Abhay Ashram with Sj. Rabindranath Tagore 


Ashram premises in Comilla, its headquar- 
ters, there are at present seven primary 
schools, mostly in adjacent villages. 

At present it produces about half its 
requirement of rice in its own fields, and 
some vegetables in its gardens hardly 
suflacient to meet its needs. It has* also the 
nucleus of a dairy with 9 milch cows. 
Friends of the institution can greatly facili- 
tate its work by helping it to buy more land 
and more milch cows. 

It has a library in the town of Comilla 
and another in the Ashram premises with 
a free reading-room. It held monthly 
meetings for discourses on religious, politi- 
cal and literary subjects in the Mahesh 
Prangan, a spacious covered quandrangle 
given to Comilla by Babu Mahesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, the richest and most public- 
spirited merchant of that town. 

For carrying on its work in various 
directions, the Ashram requires pecuniary 
and other kinds of help, which it richly 
deserves. — 

Sanguinary Biots at Ehargpurj Godhar, 
Etc 

Not unoften has it been observed that 
successful efforts made by the different 


communities in India to compose their 
differences have been followed almost 
immediately by bloody riots between some 
of them. These are generally ascribed to 
the innate cussedness of our people or to 
Accident. If these hypotheses be correct, 
there must be great method in our oussed- 
ness and in Accident. Perhaps Accident is a 
deity like the Greek deity named Nemesis. 
Ill that case it would be prudent to pro- 
pitiate this deity by offerings like those 
made at the shrines of the goddesslings of 
small pox, cholera, influenza, etc. But the 
previous question is, where are the Accident 
temples to be built and who are to be its 
priests? Should they be located in or away 
from the imperial and provincial capitals ? 
Should the priests have nCthing to do with 
those entrusted with the duty of maintain- 
ing law and order ? 

Contrioution to League of Nations 

Geneva. Sept. 26. 

Lord Lytton, speaking at the Assembly, protest- 
ing against the increased League expenditure, said 
there was nothing in the present circumstances to 
justify an exceptional expenditure. Increase was 
caused by inadequacy and defective nature of the 
method of controlling and limiting spending. India 
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found it very difficult to justify the increased con- 
tribution. 

There was a widespread yiew in India that the 
Lea^e was not of much yalue to the Eastern 
countries and its tendency was definitely in the 
direction of strength^ihff the Enropean interests 
at the expense of other countries and races. 

He reminded thje Assembly that the question 
was often discussed In India whether the member- 
ship of the League was really worth the price and 
feared that time might come when the Government 
of India would find it impossible to answer in the 
affirmative. He feit bound to protest on behalf of 
the Indian delegation which was profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the year’s budget.-“*‘R 0 uter.” 

In the views expressed in the above 
telegram Lord Lytton has voiced the opinion 
of India. 

Afghan Independence Day 

Ten years ago, on the 26th of August, 
Afghanistan won complete independence. 
The anniversary of that great day was 
recently celebrated at Paghraan, the summer 
capital of Afghanistan. In reply to an 
address presented to King Amannllah Khan, 
His Majesty made some observations, from 
which some sentences are culled below. 

"T wish all of yon to be independent externally 
as y)ell as internally. I cannot here repeat the 
assurances I have already given you that I 
would sacrifice my very life in your service and 
in keeping Afghanistan independent.” 

Indians should ponder deeply over the 
words we have italicised above. 

Addressing the Afghans assembled in 
front of him, King Amanullah observed : 

'Independence has to day raised your status 
not only in this world but also in the next.” 


Amannllah’s Reforms 

The Jwgha or grand assembly convened 
by King Amannllah has arrived at certain 
decisions tinder his guidance. All ceremonial 
uniforms and dress are to be abolished, and 
all officials, inclading the King and Queen, 
are to be addressed in correspondence as 
“My dear — Possessors of medals can keep 
them as souvenirs, but are not to be allowed 
to wear and flaunt in public medals other 
than those awarded for military service. 
Deoband in North India is a noted centre of 
Islamic theological teaching. His Afghan 
Majesty has evidently found men trained there 
undesirable specimens of humanity. So it 
tias been decided that “all Deoband Ulemas 
should be turned out of the country and 


not allowed to re-enter Afghanistan, owing 
to the likelihood of there being foreign 
propapandists among them.’' Afghan Ulemas 
returning from Deoband are to be kept 
under observation for a period. Govern- 
ment servants will not be eligible for 
election to the Afghan National Assembly, 
and perhaps will not be nominated to it. 
Amanullah has adopted a good plan for 
preventing corruption among officials. When 
they enter Government service, lists are to 
be made of their property, and accounts 
are to be kept subsequently of their income 
and expenditure. Perhaps what is aimed at 
is that, if an official’s accumulated wealth be 
found inordinate according to these lists and 
accounts, he may be prosecuted either for 
misappropriation of public funds or for 
accepting bribes, or both. 

It may be stated here incidentally that 
several years ago a high officer of a certain 
department asked the present writer to 
publicly challenge a certain Minister to state 
the amounts of his debts and his bank 
balances, (1) at the time of his appointment 
and (2) on the date in question when the 
officer had been in service for an appreciable 
period, and to explain how he had been able 
to wipe off his debts and amass so much wealth, 
his salary and other legitimate incomes being 
what they were. 

Our November Number 

Owing to the ensuing Darga Puja Holi- 
days, OUT November Number will be 
published and mailed earlier than usual, 
that is, on the 20th. of October current. 

Our Durga Puja Holidays 

Our account of the Darga Puja Holidays 
the office of The Modern Review will remain 
closed from the 22nd October to the 4th 

November, both days inclusive. Orders for 
the magazine and our other publications, 
letters communicating changes of address, 
literary contributions, etc., received during 
this period will be dealt with after the 
re-opening of the office. 
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Dr. CHARLES F. DOLE 

An Eminent American Religious Teacher and Writer 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


[Editor of The Modem Review, 

1 send you the followiDg article about, or 
written in appreciation of the Reverend Doctor 
Charles Dole, one of our noblest Americans, who 
died in Boston a few weeks ago. It will show 
your readers that some Americans are not 
materialists or money worshippers, but are in 
sympathy with the highest ethical and spiritual 
ideals of your noblest Indian religious teachers. 
Certainly it will show you that not all Americana 
are like Miss Katherine Mayo. J. T. S.] 

Wrote Philip Gilbert Hammerton: 

I compare the life of the Intellectual to a 
long wedge of gold— the thin edge of it begins at 
birth, and the depth and value of it go on 
increasing till at last comes death which stops the 
auriferous process. 0, the mystery of the nameless 
ones who have died when the wedge was thin 
and looked so poor and light ! Oh, the happiness 
of the old men whose thoughts go deeper and 
deeper, like a wail that runs out into the sea ! 

Charles Dole lived past eighty ^ truly a 
golden life, the "'depth and value of iP’ 
increasing till death came. Happily the. 
end did not arrive until he had written and 
published the beautiful story of it, My 
Eighty Years.” 

What a story it is ! A New England 
hoy, reared in a religious home where 
duty and love ruled ; a graduate of Harvard 


and Andover ; professor of Greek for a 
year ; pastor of an Orthodox Church for 
three years ; forty years minister of a 
Unitarian Church in a suburb of Bo^on ; 
eleven years free from ohnroh responsibilities 
a minister at large ; and during all the 
long adult years of his life a fearless seeker 
for truth, a devoted lover of men, and an 
ethical and spiritual teacher giving forth 
constantly by voice and pen a message as 
high and hne as that of Channing. 

When the end came, how did he go ? 

He went down 

As a kingly cedar, green with boughs. 

And leaves a lonesome place agamst the sky. 

Who shall fill his place ? 

As I think of Mr. Dole, he seems to me 
above all else to have been four things— a 
Thinker, a Humanist, a Worshipper, and 
Fighter. X 

What a Thinker he was ! A few 
ago I put the question of one of 
brilliant to your younger Unitarian 
who had had fine training at Harvard ^ 
elsewhere : ‘"Who in our 
that of any of the other 
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regard as oar best religious Thinker today— 
I mean the man whose thought seems to 
you the freshest, the most alive, the truest, 
the deepest, the most worth while He 
answers : “Dr* Dole.” Would I have 
answered the same i! the question had been 
asked me ? Yes. 

Charles Dole seldom quoted though a 
wider reader. , He seldom mentioned the 
thought of others, either to approve or 
disapprove, but if for either it was almost 
certainly for oommendation, not for criticism. 
He never posed as one who had a philoso- 
phical or theological system to propagate or 
defend, much less as one bent on overturn- 
ing the theological or philosophical system 
of somebody else. He was less an echo than 
almost any other man in the American 
pulpit. First, last, and all the while, he 
was simply a thinker of his own honest 
thought ; and whether you liked his thought 
or not> you had to confess that it was as 
fresh as morning sunlight, as fresh as the 
water from a deep well. And if you listened 
to it or read it in a really candid mood, 
you generally found yourself compelled 
very soon to like it, it was so candid, so 
sincere, so genuine, so penetrating, illu- 
minating and appealing, so modest and yet 
so profound, and so true to the truest and 
deepest in your own soul. 

What a Humanist he was ! Not a 
Humanist of a negative kind ; not of a kind 
that drops out any of the great ethical 
or spiritual realities of the past, calling 
that progress ; but of the kind that keeps 
every faith, every hope, every ideal, every incen- 
tive that ennobles humanity and comforts the 
deep heart of man, — a mighty Humanist of 
the type of Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and, if 1 may add 
poets, Frederick Hosmer and Samuel Long- 
fellow — a kind, of which, from the first 
the Unitarian movement in this country 
and England has been so gloriously full. 
No man ever lived that was more deeply 
interested than was Dole in everything 
calculated to benefit humanity, to cure the 
ills of humanity, to lift up humanity to 
iW finest, strongest and best. Every 
seriAon he ever preached showed this ; so 
did e^y book he wrote ; so did all his 
efdopdid Work in the Boston Twentieth 
Centtlyy Club, and other lines of public 
activity. Nor was his humanism confined 
to Boston, or New England, or America, or 
the white race ; it was big as the world — 


it reached out to all men evei^ where whi 
suffet or are wronged. 

What a Worshiper he was 1 It seems 
to me I never saw any other men to whom 
God was so near and so real— so much the 
joy and inspiration of his every day and 
every hour, so truly the very life of his 
life— the upper sky of all his dreams, of all his 
thoughts, all his hopes and faith, -^the splendid 
meaning of his own life, and humanity’s life 
and of the world. The glorious thought which 
makes man a child of the eternities, not 
a mere insect of a day, and which makes 
the universe not a hlind idiot’s dream, but 
a living Cosmos, full of infinite signifioance 
from the smallest electron to the vastest san« 
in space. He looked so deep, so deep, into the 
heart of things, as to see that 

There is enough of God 
In the heart of a rose. 

In the smile of a child, 

In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 

To prove 

That Beauty is the Soul of Him. 

That Love is His Sceptre, 

And that all things created by Him. 

Face not the night, 

Bat Eternal Morning. 

What a Fightpr he was! A physical fighter 
a brute fighter, "a fighter to kill or wound 
or injure men? Never ! Never ! Only little 
men, moral cowards, men who are only half 
men and the other half beasts yet fight in 
that way. Dole was a moral fighter,— and 
it takes bravery infinitely greater than that 
of beasts to do that kind of fighting. When 
the whole nation had gone insane with fury 
to go across the sea and kill Germans, be 
bad the intelligence, the patriotism, the 
honor, the almost superhuman bravery quietly 
to say, ‘‘No !” 

Killing Germans is wrong-just as wrong if we 
kill millions of them in war as if we murdered 
them one by one with pistols and knives. Fur- 
thermore it can accomplish no possible good for 
France, or Britain or ourselves, or the world ; but 
only evil, evil, evil to everybody. 

Dole had the superb, the almost unbeliev- 
able courage to keep his sanity and say just 
that, while the multitudes around him. many 
of them his dearest friends, called him 
“Red,” a “Bolshevik,” “a traitor to his 
country” and other names the bitterest that 
they knew. It was a terrible experience ; 
it was a crucifixion like that of Calvary. 
But he no more shrank than did Jesus. Such 
men are the greatest possible heroes, who 
shine like stars in the history of the world. 
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And Dole was that kind of a hero, not onl^ 
in opposing* the futile and horrible war of 
1914-18 but all war as unnecessary in this 
twentieth century, and every other evil that 
af^liots humanity. Wherever there .was a 
man*fight as distinguished from a beast-fight 
that is, wherever &eie was a fight for free- 
dom, for justice, for right, for truth, for 
striking chains from human bodies or human 
souls, in a word» wherever there was a fight 
that asked men to carry it on with love and 
not with hate,— there was Dole, always, and 
in the front rank. And he was as mighty 
as he was brave. He did not shout and 
swing a big battle-axe and make a great 
commotion.; but he -pierced the armor of his 
foes with the lance of his keen and irresistible 
thought and thus was wonderfully effective 
in winning the battle. 

I think we may look upon Dr. Dole as 
in a sense our American Mahatma Gandhi : 
or, upon Gandhi as India’s Dr. Dole. Dole 
is not so famous as Gandhi ; I am sure it 
would be for the world’s spiritual enriching 
if he were. I think we may regard the 
religion of the two men as essentially 
identical. While Gandhi is the child of 
Hinduism, he draws his faith not alone from 
the Bhagavad Gita and other Hindu sacred 
literature, but also from the Christian 
Sermon on the Mount and all other inspiring 
religious books. While Dole was the child 
of Christianity, he drew his faith not alone 
from the Bible, but also from the literature 
of all the religions of the world and all 
humanity. The world is amazed and electri- 
fied at the absolute sincerity and moral 
fearlessness of Gandhi, Dole was hardly less 
sincere or fearless. Gandhi is a pacifist. 
Dole was the same. That two such men should 
be called by that name ought to lift it up 
to be one of the most shining and honoured 
names in all the world. Gandhi believes that 
love is the greatest of all forces, and 
that sometime, men will find it out 
and it will rule the nations. This was 
Dole’s splendid faith too.- This proclaims 
tfiem both true brothers of Jesus. 

I remember reading a fine story about 
Kev. Frederick W, Robertson', of Brighton, 
Hngiand, that most chivalrous knight of the 
spirit, that Lancelot, that King Arthur, among 
Church of England preachers. A tradesman 


of Brighton who had sat for years under 
his magnetic words and felt all their mighty 
uplifting power, tells us that after Robertson’s 
death he piae^ a fine picture of him in 
the back room of his store and for years 
whenever he felt a temptation in his business 
to do anything that was not in the strictest 
sense right, he made himself go back and 
take a look at that strong face and into 
those pure eyes ; and at once the tempta- 
tion was gone, and he found it impossible 
to stoop bdow high honor. Dole was another 
Rebertson. His infinence was just the same. 
It always seemed to me that in his presence 
it was impossible to think a sordid or low 
thought, or to have a feeling that was other 
than fine and sweet, or to be a coward, or 
to hate anybody, or to be indifferent to any 
human interests, If ever in his presence 
you were tempted to say a mean word or 
think a mean thought, his clear, pure eyes 
looked straight down into your soul and 
said to you with infinite tenderness, “No ! 
No ! No ! Life is too high and beautiful for 
that.” And then all the little devils of 
low thought flew out of your mind, ashamed 
and bright angles of good thoughts came 
in their place. I am sure Charles Dole 
though no longer seen in the flesh, will go 
on and on and on, longer than any of us 
know, putting integrity, purity, sanity, 
sincerity, honor and moral strength into all 
who personally knew him, and also into 
thousands who only knew of him, or read 
his words of simple beauty and spiritual 
penetration so marvellously like the words 
of Jesus. 

Thank God for that daring, that luminous sonl 
Who “saw things straight and saw them wholc’^ 
Whom with pride we call our Charles F. Dote! 
With conscience sound 
As the world is round ! 

With love as wide 
As the ocean’s tide ! 

With courage true 
As the sky is blue ! 

A glorious knight 
Of love and light. 

Of manhood’s worth 
And reason’s might! 

God give us men like Charles F. Dole 1 
And then, and then, 

^ the seasons roll, 

^ey shall nearer bring the shining day 
When war and hate shall pass away. 

When Love shall over the nations brood 
And earth become the Kingdom of God, 



PROGRESS III THE CHEMISTRY OF COLLOIDS AS APPLIED 

TO Medicinal and industrial purposes 

Bt dr. R. ZSIGMONDY 

Professor of Chemistry at the University of Goettingen* 


M OLIOULES of sngar are able to diflfase 
through parchment paper ; so, too, when 
dissolved in water, can kitchen salt, 
soda, permanganate of potash and a number 
of other soluble chemical compounds. By 
evaporation, solutions of sugar and salt form 
crystals or crystalloids, which, in turn, 
dwindle away and become absorbed on intro- 
duction into a solvent 

Opposed in nature to crystals, there exists 
a series of substances which, in solution, do 
not difiuse through parchment These subs- 
tances were named by Graham, who was the 
first to recognise the significance of their 
characteristics coUoids (from the Greek Kolia, 
glue) because glue, gelatine, gum arabic etc., 
are typical examples of this class of com- 
pounds. Before dissolving, colloids swell in 
the presence of a solvent the fluid penetrat- 
ing into their substances. Hence, the inters- 
tices in colloids are greater than in crys- 
talloids. 

Oolloids play an important role in medicine 
and in technology. All living beings consist 
mainly of ooUoids, protoplasm, cellulose, 
haemoglobin etc., being fundamentally oolloids : 
It is, therefore, readily comprehensible that 
the study of colloids is frequently of decisive 
significance in dealing with the problems of 
biology and medicine. Coagulation of the 
blood, for instance, as well as of egg albumin 
under the influence of heat, is a colloidal 
phenomenon : so, too, in essence, as the well- 
known Wassermann reaction. One result of 
research in connexion with colloids is Lange's 
discovery that the characteristic coloration of 
gold dissolved in colloidal water and mixed 
with spinal fluid provides clear evidence of 
the existence of certain diseases. Colloidal 
silicic acid is employed in making pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Colloidal silver is used 
for various medical purposes, e. g., for intra- 
venous injections, for ointments etc. Finely 


* Profepflor Zsigmondy was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1926. 


pulverised "silversor' (a colloidal solution of 
silver) impedes the growth of bitcilli. 

The most important of the natural colloids 
is caoutchouc ; consequently, as might be 
expected, the oaoutobouo industry has recently 
come under the infiaenoe of colloid research, 
the substances added in the manufacture being 
selected according to the teachings of the 
new science. 

The various artificial silks are particularly 
successful products of colloidal research. The 
leading description is, at present viscous silk, 
which aggregates 85 per cent, of the total 
production. Colloidion silk is manufactured 
in the following way; the collodion— pro- 
duced by treating cellulose with nitro 
sulphurio acid is dissolved in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether ; and from this mixture the 
silk is spun. Acetate silk is made by the 
acetyl-cellulose process ; it lends itself 
admirably to dyeing and, in appearance 
etc., comes nearest to real silk ; it is 
accordingly also the dearest of the artificial 
products The latest development in 
artificial silk manufacture is the cellulose- 
ether process ; it is, at present, in the 
experimental stage, but there are interesting 
signs of approaching success. The consump- 
tion of artificial silk is now only 1.65 p. c. 
as compared with 8 p.c. cotton and 17.5 p c. 
wool ; if it proves possible to better and 
to vary the features of this silk surrogate, 
its consumption will rise very considerably. 

Another important branch of industry 
in which colloidal chemistry has now begun 
to play a role is asphalts and tars. These 
substances are themselves oolloids ; and 
the object of the research is to increase 
their applicability and tbeir durability. 
Considering the importance df road-building 
in these days of motor-cars, this research 
is a matter of very particular interest. 

Again, in the production and working 
of the raw materials used in ceramics, in 
the forming and mblting of the various 
constituents, the colloidal processes are of 
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great sifaifioaiioe. ASi howeveri the manu^ 
factare ol earthen-ware has been praotised 
for thousands of yaars io the Old World 
aod has conseqaently been bronght empi* 
rically to a high state of perfeotioov the sew 
Golloidai methods find it difficult to make 
headway in Baropow On the other hand. In 
North America, where tradition and prejndioe 
do not stand in its way, the new science, 
assisted by publications of German colloidal 
ceramics, has made considerable progress 
and, having got into close practical touch 
with the industry itself, has performed 
achievements greater than almost anything 
which the old spience of ceramics could 
boast ; still more important results may be 
expected from an extended application of 
the knowledge acquired through colloidal 
research. 

New light, too, is being shed by colloidal 
research on the cultivation of the soil 


and the manufacture and nse of fertilizers. 
It has been discovered that it is the num^oua 
colloids present in the soil which hold and 
carry to ^ plants the soluble inorganic foods 
necessary for their growth and snstenanoe. 
Armed with ^his knowledge, scientists are 
about to create a partially new basis for the 
practice of manuring and of soil cultivation 
which will mean a very considerable advance 
in agriculture and kindred industries. 

It is not possible to disouss here all 
the technical uses of the cotlcids. Sufficient, 
however, has already been ssid to give 
some idea of the importance of the new 
science. Besides the indnstdes mentioned 
in the foregoing, there are msny otbers 
destined to receive stimulus and improve- 
ment from the discoveries of colloidal 
chemistry, among them being metallurgy 
and the manufacture of dyes, cement, gl^-- 
paper and margarine. 


SCULPTURE IN ORISSA 

BY SARAT CHANDRA GHOSH 


O RISSA’S pride is her ancient sculpture. 
The very existence of the fine temples 
of Bhubaneswar, Jagannath and Konar- 
ak a few miles off from Puri deserve men- 
tion as the best specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture in India nay even in the world. The 
art of carving figures on stone is entirely 
dying out of Orissa. In fact, it has died out 
so to say. This art brought our famous 
ancestors at one time to a unique position 
among the citizens of the world but alas 
those days are gone, and I think gone for 
ever. Our sculptors were no way inferior 
to the sculptors of the European countries. 
The sculptures of the famous Hindu Temple 
of Orissa are very similar to those of the 
Gothic structures. The carving of beautiful 
life-like pictures on stone, viz, —male and 
female figures, soldiers and dancers with 
dreads on, lions, tigers, war-ohariots, musical 
instruments, birds, and the like, can be well 
seen in the beautiful engravings on the 
Temples of Bhubaneswar especially in those 
of the Goddess Annapurna, and at the 
Temple of Konarak too. The workmanship 


reached its climax in the Temple of Konarak. 
This Temple was designed for the Sun-God 
but at present there is no diety within it, 
and it is in a dilapidated condition, singing 
the sad tale of its former greatness. An 
observer who happens to go there cannot 
but shed tears at the sight of this ancient 
gloiy of India being reduced to dust from 
day to day. The British Government has 
tried its best to preserve the ancient glory 
from ruin, and has arranged a museum 
there to satisfy the curiosity of visitors. 
My words fail to picture the fine engravings 
on the Temple of Konarak. The closer one 
sees the more he will be charmed with it. 
It must be admitted on all hands that this 
old industry is dying. 

Several times I bad been to Bhubaneswar, 
one of the ancient places of interest. Hardly 
can 1 find a sculptor now who can even 
repair the old broken stone figures. There 
is one man Bairagi Habarana by naine, 
who knows something of this art. 

With the death of this man the art will come 
to an end, and is sure to die out. 1 sat 
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tseveral times by the side of this sculptor 
and saw him carviug beautiful figures of 
Biudu gods aud goddesses cm black Miigni 
stoue and the like. If anyhow this industry 
be encouraged and imptoved, the ancient 
^prestige of Orissa will be preserved along 
with it. In this connexion 1 humbly suggest 
that Training classes may be opened with 
this man at the head, or one such steps be 
taken as the authorities think fit 

Four miles off from the Bhubaneswar 
Railway Station to the east, we find the 
insoriptions of Maharaja Asoka on the Dhouli 
HUl, which are of great interest as affording 
model rules of morality and the like. The 
inscriptions are in Pali character and some 
of the letters have really been effaced owing 
to inclemencies of weather. The whole of 
the insoriptions would have been effaced in 
course of time had not Lord Curzon, the 
father of the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act come to its rescue. It was Lord 
Curzon who kindly visited the place, took 
steps to construct a roof over these inscriptions 
to save them from wearing out by rain and 
sun-shine, and thus preserved the valuable 
writings for ever. A short trip to the 
locality will make everyone think that there 
was once a man who made these rules of 
morality carved on stone for the future 
guidance of us one and all, and gave these 
such a lasting shape, but there are none 
at the present day, who can even preserve 
them far from doing such useful deeds 
at present. It is Asoka who can be well 
said to be ever living and not dead. I think 
I shall leave a gap here if I do not say 
what these inscriptions mean. The principal 
points in the valuable inscriptions containing 
the eleven Commandments of Asoka when 
translated run thus ; — 

1. Animal slaughter to be stopped. 


2. Trees to be planted and wells sunk 
by the road ; charitable dispensaries to be 
opened. 

3. Missionaries to be sent all round to 
preach the religion. 

4. Every fifth year a Buddhist Council 
to be held to take steps for preaching the 
doctrine of Buddhism. 

5. Spies to be engaged to inquire into 
the customs, manners and morality of the 
subjects. 

6. Discourses on Religion to be encour- 
aged as affording real solace to the mind. 

7. Apathy towards material prosperity 
and eagerness for spiritual attainments to 
be fostered. 

In this connexion the writings on the 
oaves of Ehandgiri and Udaygiri Hills are 
also worth mentioning. These two Hills are 
about six miles to the West of Bhubaneswar. 
The oaves were actually carved out by the 
orders of King Aira during his reign in the 
fourth century B. C. These caves were fit 
for human habitation, and many Buddhist 
monks lived and comfortably continued 
their silent meditations there for days 
together. The writings on the caves 
contain the principal events during the 
reign of King Aira of Ealinga. He was 
at first a Hindu but subsequently became 
a convert to Buddhism. A student of History, 
will derive incalculable joy by visiting 
these places of rare interest. 

In conclusion, I hope that if proper step 
be taken to improve this art of sculpture 
referred to above, it will not only provide 
food for the millions of our poor brethren, 
and will enable them to earn a decent sum 
and thereby live comfortably, but will at 
the same time preserve the ancient glory 
of Orissa nay of India. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH 

A WoEij) FAMOUS Relic 
By E. L. WAITS 

A building that contains the relic sacred turesque lake of Kandy, in the centre of 
to the largest number of devotees of Ceylon, contains what is believed by 
any faith most, of necessity, have many millions of Bnddhiats to be the actual tooth of 
sacred associations. The fact that the the great Enlightened One, Buddha, cannot 
Temple standing by the side of the pic- fail to appeal to the imagination of even the 
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most prosklo mind. This relic, gtiai^ded with 
every care, holds a place in the afieotions of 
Buddhist followers all over the world, which 
the westerner can conceive. It is un- 
challenged in its sapremacy. There may be 
other teeth for which a claim is made, but 
every true Buddhist will readily acknow- 
ledge that the Tooth in the Dalada Maligawa 
in this Ceylon town, holds a unique place, 
and to it is due all reverence and worship. 
Nevertheless, it requires a very highly deve- 
loped faith to believe that the relic so 
jealously guarded was once a part of the 
dental apparatus of a human being. Even 
Sir Edwin Arnold, ,, whose sympathies with 
Buddhist life and thought are well-known, 
writes in his 'India Revisited’’ that it is not 
the least like a human tooth, and more 
resembles that of a crocodile or large pig. 
But the point is that the devout Buddhist 
still believes it to be genuine, and holds it 
to be the most sacred thing in the whole 
world. It is a relic for the possession of 
which bloody wars have been fought and 
incredible sums offered. Its safe arrival in 
the town of Kandy in the sixteenth century 
has changed what was a well-nigh inaces- 
sible village into the mountain capital of 
Ceylon, Year by year the abiding place was 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from all 
over the East. They braved the dangers of 
the road, they climbed into the mountain 
fastness in order that they might see this 
relic. Here they offered their gold and 
silver, and precious jewels as a token of 
gratitude. Legend says that one of the 
Ninety Kings who ruled Ceylon offered 
six millions of blossoms in one day to this 
rapacious tooth, and that another daily offered 
one hundred thousand blossoms all of one 
sort, and a different flower each day. The 
tooth itself is an oblong piece of discoloured 
ivory, tapering to a point, and about one 
and a quarter inches in length, and half an 
inch in diameter at the base. On rare 
occasions this relic has been exposed to 
public gaze, as on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1876 and his two sons 
in 1882. When funds are required for the repair 
of the temple and exhibition of the sacred tooth 
is arranged for, and during the time of its 
exposure, thousands flock to gaze upon it 
Miss Cordon Cummings was privileged to 
see the relic on one of these occasions, and 
she has recorded her impressions of the 
scene in the temple. “Within the temple 
the scene was striking in the extreme, both 


mr 

as regards Jits human interest and as att 
artistic study of rich colouring. For crowd's 
of most reverent worshippers, men, women 
and children, almost all bringing ffowers as 
well as mote enduring gifts of jewels, money, 
and pieces of silk were all pressing toward 
the further end of the temple, which was 
now arranged as a sort of chancel, hung 
with rich draperies and curtains which 
could be drawn at wilt, and there on a 
slightly raised platform were grouped a 
phalanx of brown-shouldered yellow robed* 
priests of all sizes and ages, from those who 
might have been gray-headed had they not 
been so closely shaven, down to quite small 
boys. With them stood the great laymen 
associated with them in the charge of the 
temple and its property, all in rich dresses 
of Kandyan nobles, with the large-sleeved 
jacket and jewelled hat. The greatest of them 
was dressed in the same style, but his 
clothes were white and gold. 

All these were grouped around a 
temporary altar — really a silver table supposed 
to represent a lake on which the golden 
lotus floats. There on stood au octagonal 
cupola of solid silver and gold, supported 
by slender pillars. In front of these were 
three miniature crystal dagobas or bell-shaped 
relic shrines, each resting on a square base, 
and two candlesticks of gold with lighted 
caudles. In the small dagobas on either side 
were displayed priceless jewelled objects — 
royal gifts. But ril eyes were riveted on the 
central shrine, of purest crystal, within which 
lay a large golden lotus-blossom, from the 
heart of which, upheld by a twist of goldv 
wire, was upraised the worshipful piece 
of ivory, which to the unquestioning 
eye of faith actually passes for a human 
tooth. 

Though the tooth is exposed to view 
on very rare occasions, it is annually brought 
out in its casket, for a procession round the 
town in the month of August. This historic 
festival which has been held for upwards 
of two thousand years, takes place at night 
and forms “one of most weired sights to 
be seen in this or any other country.” 
There is a large stud of elephants in con- 
nection with the Temple and on this occa- 
sion they are all gaily caparisoned with 
gorgeous trappings quite covering the heads 
and bodies. The finest of these elephants is 
taken into the Temple by the main eutranoe. 
The shrine of the tooth is removed and^ 
placed within the howdah, the whola being 
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'SQrmonnted by a huge canopy supported 
by rods which are held on cither side by 
natir-es. Two other dephantB are then 
hron^ht, and after beief paly dressed are 
monnted by seYeral heaameait whose servants 
sit behind holding gold and silver nmbrel- 
las. "'Between each section of the prooession 
are rows of other headmen in gorgeous 
dresses, and gronpe of masked devil-dancers 
in the most barbaric costumes, dancing 
frantioallfi htybiH every possible con- 
tortion, and producing the most hideous 
noise by the beating of tom>toms« the blow- 
ing of conch-shells, the clanging of brass-cym- 
bals, the blowing of shrill pipes and other 
instmmeuts devised to produce the most 
perfect devil-music that can be imagined. 
Nothing more eerie oan be pictured than 
this prooession, about a mile long, con- 
sisting of thousands of dark brown figures, 
gaily dressed, intermingling with hideous 
groups of devil-dancers, all frantically 
gesticulating around the forty elephants by 
the dim red light of a thousand torches.’^ It is 
a ourious combination of the Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for the Hindu deities and relics 
form an important part of this prooession. 

Before giving a brief history of this 
wonderful relic, something may be said of 
its present home, the Dalada Maligawa. 
The Temple and the Fattirippuwa whioh 
is the name given to the octagonal building 
on the right of the main entrance, are 
enclosed by a very ornamental stone wall 
and a moat The temple itself is concealed, 
by the other bnildings within the enclosure 
The chief characteristics of the buildings 
is the low square-cnt pillars, the lavish 
display of grotesque carvings and mytholo- 
gical frescoes painted on the walls. As we 
pass into the building we notice on the 
lower portal a beautifully sculptured semi- 
circular stone; then past two wonderful 
stone beasts. In the outer temple are varions 
objects ol interest gaudily painted images 
of Boddba, gigantic drums and tomtoms, rich 
draperies, curious great honorific sunshades 
etc. We pass inside and soon stand before 
the door leading into the little sanotnray 
where the sacred tooth is kept. Within this 
chamber, in dim religious light, is a solid 
silver table, behind whioh ^the huge siker 
guilt dagoba, or belt-shaped shrine, with six 
inner shrines protecting the tooth, is usnaliy 
visible through thick metal bars. On great 
occasions this nest of pricdess value is 
brought forward and the tooth displayed. 


The shrines surrounding this relic are all of 
priceless gold, ornamented with ^agnidqent 
rabies^ pearls, emeralds, and catseyes. In 
addition to these treasures there ate many 
Taluable offerings and gifts of kings, inoludiog 
an image of Buddha carved out of one great 
emerala, about three inohes long by two 
deep. 

When the Tooth was returned to its place 
many ceremonies had to be performed, and 
one who was fortunate in seeing this 
ceremony has given us the details. "'First 
the Tooth was laid in a case resembling a 
richly jewelled thimble case, but, as no 
human hand might touch the sacred ivory, 
it received the honours of the white doth ; 
in other words, it was tilted off its perch 
above the golden lotus, on to a fair linen 
doth, from which it was dexterously slipped 
into its case. The tiny jewelled case was 
next enolosed in a golden dagoba, encrusted 
with gems which was formdly locked by 
one of the chief priests, who retained 
possession of the key. Then it was deposited 
within a third reliquary, and was looked 
after by the Dewa Nilame, the great lay 
authority of the temple. Finallyy the strong 
iron cage with open bars was looked and 
sealed with much ceremony by the three 
great authorities, each with his own signet. 
Then the metal doors of the inner sanctuary 
were locked by one of them, and the down- 
stairs door by some one else.” 

The priests very jealously guard the tooth 
and on no consideration will they permit it, 
on the rare occasions on which it is exposed, 
to be touched by human hands. It is recorded 
that some fifty years ago the Siamese sent an 
embassy to Ceylon, offering to pay a sum of 
£50000 for permission to remove the Tooth to 
their own capital. The offer was rejected with 
scorn. It was only after the British Agent had 
appealed to the priests that they were even 
permitted to look at the relic. When the 
treasure was brought out the embassy pro- 
duced a small piece of rag and rapidly 
rubbed it over the holy mic and quickly 
dropped the rag into a small phial of oil. 
Thus the oil was consecrated and endowed 
with sufficient virtue to oonsecrate tons of 
oil wherewith to sanctify the whole kingdom 
of Siam. The priests were furious, but the 
ambassadors returned to Siam full of joy 
on account of their great possession. 

In the temple precincts there is an in- 
teresting Oriental Library, in which are 
gathered together a great number of manu- 
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scripts of *oonsiderabt 0 anti- 
quity, written in Pali and 
Sanskrit oharActers. We have 
said “written*^ bat the 
characters are really pricked 
with a stylos on narrow 
strips of palm-leaf- about three 
inches wide and sixteen or 
twenty inches long. These 
strips form the leases of the 
books, and are strung together 
between two boards which 
form the covers. Many of 
the covers are elaborately 
decorated with embossed 
metal, and some are even 
set with jewels. Sacred and 
historical writings, together 

with works on mathematics, Entrance to the Temple of the Sacred Tooth 

B. C. 543 about a hundred 
miles north of Benares. The 
king of Kalinga secured three 
of the teeth and these were 
immediately taken to his own 
country where they were 
received with great enthusiasm. 
Thence forward his capital 
was called Danta-Poora, the 
City of the Tooth. All went 
well till one of the Buddhist 
kings determined to dismiss 
all the Biahmins from his 
State, They fled to the Imperial 
Court whereupon the Emperor 
sent orders for them to over- 
throw the king and to bring 
back the relic. We are told 
The Library Connected with the Temple Lthat thejjnvading army was 

astrology, etc. make up the 
collection. From the gallery 
of this octagonal tower one 
is able to get delightful views 
of the Kandy lake. 

We naturally expect that 
such a relic as the sacred 
Tooth has a history of some 
importance, and we find 
from the records that many 
iuterestlng incidents are 
recorded if not of this one, 
at least the one it is presumed 
to be. The original article is 
^opposed to have been one 
of Buddha’s four eye-teeth, 
rescued from his funeral pyre 
^'hen he was cremated in 
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at once converted on beholding the 
Tooth, but they escorted it i^ith all reverence 
to the throne of the imperial king. Orders 
were given for the destruction of the tooth, 
but all the efforts of the Brahmins were of 
no avail ‘They east it into the fire** says 
the old chronicle **btit it reappeared from 
amid the flames safely folded within the 
leaves of an exquisite lotus- flower ; they tried 
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to grind it to powder on an anvil, but 
the most crushing blows left it safely 
embedded in the hard iron. Then they 
made elephants trample on it, that it 
might sink into the earth, but once more 
it rose from its burial, enthroned in the 
heart of a lotus blossom, the petals of which 
were of fine gold, and its heart of silver”* 


the Emperor was so impressed be embraced 
the Buddhist faith. It was restored to 
Kalinga, but when he was beset by his 
foes he bade his daughter, the princess 
of talinga, conceal this treasure in the 
coils of her thick long hair, and make her 
way to Ceylon. In 311 A. D. it was received 
at Anuradhapura, by the King and a 

fine temple was built for it It remained 
in Ceylon till A. D. 1313. being carried from 
place to place, in each town a large temple 
was erected for its protection and honour. 
Then came the Malabar invasion when 
this Tooth was carried off to Southern 
India. It was at length recovered through the 
personal negotiations of the King of Ceylon. 
It was carried back with great pomp. 
Then came the Portuguese in 1560 A. D. 
and among the spoils they captured was the 
sacred tooth They took it to Goa, tbmr capital, 
and though large sums were offered oy 
Buddhist rulers,, the authorities did not 
succumb to the temptation. The influence 
of the clergy was exerted and we are 
informed that the little piece of 
in its golden setting was brought forth in 
solemn state by the clergy and placed 
in a mortar, where with his own hand 
the Archbishop, Don Gaspar, bruised it to 
powder in the presence of the viceroy, but 
of course, it was not destroyed, how 

could it now be in Kandy safely housed 
behind all those strong doors ^ irue 
believers declare that the holy tooth was 
miraculously reformed in the heart of a 
lotus blossom— and was ultimately recovere 
by the Ceylon king. One wonders why 
they did not attempt to replace the destroy- 
ed tooth by a human tooth instead of the 
article that now forms the object of worship 
of millions of people. There is n^t the 
slightest similitude between the present 
Tooth and a human tooth, but human 
credulity is wonderful, There it is 
Lused today, and only those who have 
witnessed the enthusiasm shown when 
it is exposed have any idea of the d®jotion 
accorded to it. It^ may truly be said ti^at 
this relic is worshipped by a larger numb 
of devotees than any other relic in t 
world. 


HAMBURG AHH ;THB OVERSEAS COUNTRIES 


Hamburg's Share in International Cultural Co-operation 


By Db. a KURT JOHANNSEN 


/zr IBBRTATEM qaam peperere maiores 
I 1 dign© studeat servare posteritas” 
these are the words inscribed above 
the main portal of the Hamburg City Hall, 
the magnificent edifice that now takes the 
place of the former municipal building which 
had to be blown up during the great con- 
flagration of 1842. And indeed, if 
we take up a position under the 
Arcades and allow our eyes to rest 
on the solid, yet beautiful structure 
that rises beyond the small basin 
formed by the Alster, we cannot 
but feel that the exhortation contain- 
ed in these words is thoroughly 
justified. Great though the heritage 
is which the present generation has 
had bequeathed to it from its 
forefathers, the duty to maintain 
aud to enlarge it is greater still. 

The term “liberty” must not 
only be understood in its external 
application, but must also be taken 
to include the liberty of decision 
and of action. Nine years have 
passed since the most devastating 
of all wars ' came to a conclusion 
and since the country was forced 
to subscribe to the terrible terms 
dictated at Versailles, but during 
this short time Hamburg has rapidly 
become once more the genuine 
counterpart of her former self. She 
still is the second largest city in 
Germany and one of the biggest 
seaports on the Continent Her power 
of reasserting herself so completely 
is not entirely due to the immense 
economic efforts she has made, but 
also to her endeavours iu the 
cultural domain. The task she 
has to fulfil is not merely to 
serve the interests of Germany's 
commercial and economic activities, 
but also to act as the intermediary 
in the great process by which the 
cultural and intellectaal goods are 


the countries of the 
new countries beyond 


interchanged between 
old Continent and the 
the sea. 

The duties incumbent on the ancient 
Hanseatic city in this capacity cover a very 
large ground indeed. Economic necessities 
had compelled her to build enormous docks 
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and. harbour installations intended to render 
possible the carrying of material commodities 
from one country to another and to accom- 
modate them temporarily within the buildings 
provided for such purposes. In like manner 
she was forced, on account of her cultural 
duties, to create a public institution capable 
of serving the needs of the interchange 
of intellectnal goods between the nations 
of the world. The earliest form in which 
this duty took practical shape was the 
establishment, in 1895, of an organisation 
for systematic courses of lectures open to 
the public. Subsequently, in lv»08, this 
Organisation was merged with the newly 
founded Colonial Institute, and finally, in 
1919, the latter was converted into the 
University of Hamburg, a novel institution 
with definitely marked objects and duties. 

It naturally follows from the special 
circumstances that led to its foundation that 
this university is on a different pattern from 
the great majority of other German institutions 
described by the same name— institutions 
which were intended in the first place, to 
serve the needs of the humanities and of 
classical learning. Principal stress had to 
be laid on tbe fact that innumerable ties 
connect tbe economic life of Hamburg with 
that of tbe world at large, and it is these 
overseas relations that the new university 
was chiefly required to cultivate. The 
programmes fixed for several of its faculties 
were to a considerable extent determined 
in accordance with this principle. It is 
quite true that other universities, too have 
their faculties of jurisprudence and national 
economics, but there is none that devotes so 
much attention to lectures on comercial 
and marine law, on the law of foreign coun- 
tries, and on comparative jurisprudence as 
does Hamburg. Other special and permanent 
features are the institution of a system of 
lectures given by professors from other 
universities and that of the so-called 
Examining Board for a Knowledge of 
Foreign Countries and Institutions (‘^Prufung- 
samt fur Auslandskunde”) entitled to issue 
special diplomas to successful candidates who 
are examined as to their knowledge of the 
countries selected by them. The list of such 
countries includes practically every one 
carrying on trade intercourse with Germany. 
The teaching supplied at the School of Art 
is largely supplemented by the valuable exhibits 
possessed by the ably managed Ethnological 
Museum whose European » Asiatic, Indo-Ooeanio 


African and American departments contains 
no less than 150,000 specimens of the art 
of the nations concerned. Similar purposes 
are served by the Arts and Crafts Museum 
wnich enables students to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the development of arts 
and crafts from the time of the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks to that of the Islamitio 
and South American cultures and civilisations 
and to the flourishing period of Par Eastern 
applied art. Other schools affiliated to the 
University and forming integral parts of 
it are those devoted to the study of languages. 
Their number includes, among others, the 
Schools for the Language and Civilisation 
of China and Japan, the School for 
African and Polynesian Languages which 
is exceedingly well-equipped with material 
and which specialises in the study (in- 
cluding comparitive study) of the numerous 
dialects spoken in those parts and civilisa- 
tions that have grown up there and the 
Ibero-American Institute which was actually 
founded when Germany, during the war, was 
entirely isolated from the rest of the world 
and which cultivates the intellectual in- 
terests that link together Germany and the 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. 

Another university institution, viz., the 
Hamburg Institute for Foreign Politics, is 
devoted to research work in connection with 
topical questions of foreign politics. It is of 
great importance both to Germany and to fore- 
ign countries and is being used more and more 
by visitors from abroad. Similar institutions 
are possessed by New York, London and 
Paris only, and its establishment must bo 
described as an event that is certain to 
promote the cause of international under- 
standing and collaboration. It works in close 
co-operation with the Hamburg Archives of 
International Economics (“Hamburger Welt- 
Wirtschafts-Archiv”) founded for the pur- 
pose of collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation relevant to the economic and political 
conditions of all countries and of every 
branch of economic activity, and found ex- 
tremely helpful to numerous economists from 
overseas countries. 

No one is likely to deny that the Ham- 
burg Station for Seismic Research (“Haupt- 
station fur Erdbebeoforsohung”), the Nautical 
Observatory (“Seewarte”) and the Astronom’- 
cal Observatory (“Stern warte”) are all links 
in the intellectual co-operation of differeot 
nations, although it may perhaps be con- 
tended with more or less justification that 
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ilteir immediate contribution to inter- 
national amit7 is bnt slight. Mattes, 
however, assume a difPerent aspect when 
we turn our attention to the Hamburg 
Institute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases (“Hambnrgisohes Institut fur 
Schiffs — und Tropenkrankheiten”) whose 
fame has ijenetrated to every quarter 
of the globe and is still constantly 
spreading. 

This institution, under the direction 
of its founder, Professor Bernhard 
Nocht, the present Rector of the 
University of Hambc|rg, is dedicated to 
research, teaching, and healing, and it 
is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the benefits that result from its acti- 
vities, more especially to the advantage 
of all those countries which, like a 
beautiful belt, encircle the equatorial 
regions of the globe. It has investigated 
and successfully combated every kind 
of tropical disease. Every suggested 
remedy for malaria, sleeping sickness, 
dysentery, scurvy, and black- water fever is 
tested, checked, and improved on its 
premises. Hundreds of medical practitioners 
from all over the world have there received 
their special training in the treatment of 
tropical diseases. 

Hamburg, indeed, has given numerous 
proofs of her desire to assist in making the 
cause of international co-operation as work- 
able as possible. If particular evidence is 
needed, we may refer to her imposing 
harbour facilities open to the ships of every 
seafaring nation, to her wonderful system 
of guiding the immense traffic passing 
through her port, to the careful scrutiny 
of the incoming and out-going merchandise, 
to the watchful activities of her Committee 
for Trade, Shipping and Industries, to the 
energetic steps taken to prevent the trade 
in smuggled opiates (as for instance, in the 
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establishment of a special court dealing with 
such offences) and by her unique Experi- 
mental Station for Shipbuilding Research 
which is of equal benefit to every ship- 
building country and is not, as might be 
thought, of special advantage to the parti- 
cular interest she has in furthering the 
progress of shipbuilding. The three institu- 
tions, however, that may be said to be 
appreciated by a larger clientele than any 
of the great number of those established 
by the city authorities, are undoubtedly 
the Institute for Marine and Tropical 
Diseases, the Institute for Foreign Politics 
and the Archives for International Econo- 
mics. These various organisations may be 
relied upon, each in its own sphere, to 
promote the great cause of effecting the 
gradual pacification of the world, both in 
the material and in the ideal sense. 


.THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TRANSLATION 

By HETTY KOHN, b. a. (Lend) 


Introduotory. T^e General Importance op 
GOOD Translations 

^nHOUGH the international and literary 
J value of a good translation can scarcely 
be sufficiently emphasized, the turning 
of books from one language into another 


ranks as one of the mechanical and thank- 
less branches of literary labour. This, as 
we shall show, is a fallacy, or at most only 
a half-truth. 

Apart from purely scientific books> a 
large percentage of the great works of 
literature would remain out of our reach, if 
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it were not for their translators. Good books 
shotild be considered as a treasure to be 
shared alike by all nations, and not as the 
exclusive possession of one particular country. 
For this reason there is a constant need for 
good translations, and a really adequate 
translation can only be produced by a com- 
petent person. 

As it is but a very small part of the 
public in any country which has time or 
inclination to study foreign languages 
thoroughly, the person who succeeds in re- 
producing the works of authors or poets in 
the original spirit (for herein lies the merit 
of the translator) is rendering a great 
service to the reading world in general. 
Hence, a competent and conscientious trans- 
lator need not account his labour lost, for 
his work is directly or indirectly a contri- 
bution to the good cause of a better inter- 
national understanding. 

In order fully to appreciate how substan- 
tial this contribution is, we must, before 
investigating its ramifications, take cognisance 
of two underlying principles, firstly the 
psychological fact that language makes 
thought (no less than the converse), and 
secondly, the fact that, even within ones 
own mother-tongue, there is already a fertile 
field for confusion of ideas, caused by con- 
fusion of terms and a careless use of words. 
These two facts influence not only the minds 
of individuals, but the mentality of nations 
as such. 

To take the first of the above-mentioned 
principles, the assertion that language makes 
thought, is true in the same way as is the 
assertion that conduct makes character, 
or ''manners maketh man.’’ The influence of 
the costume on the actor is a well-known 
phenomenon. A person may sing and smile 
not because he feels happy, but to make 
himself feel happy. If '*the lips utter that 
which is in the heart.” it might with equal 
truth be averred that what is on the lips 
will find its way into the mind. In other 
words, form the habit of precision and 
sincerity in speech, and, so close is the 
relationship of thought and language, your 
thoughts cannot long remain unaffected by 
that discipline. 

The second of the above principles is 
a corollary of the first When we reflect 
on the endless loop-holes for misunderstand- 
ing which exist among even the tolerably 
well-educated people of any one nation. 


who are usually considered to have a fair 
mastery over, or at least a good working 
knowledge of, their mother- tongue, it \h 
needless to point out how far greater and 
more numerous are these ocoasions for 
misinterpretation where various languages 
come into play. It is unnecessary, too, to 
expatiate on the vagueness of^ conceptions 
as to the ideas expressed by* such words 
as “nation” ' justice”, “charity”, “atheism”, 
“religion”, “heaven”, and many another 
abstraction. It is a commonplace that much 
valuable time has to be devoted to an 
initial settling of definitions prior to debates 
on matters of importance. 

Though cynics may say that “language 
was given to man to conceal thought”, and 
though poets and proverbs may extol 
Silence, language does necessarily play an 
important part in human life. In the my- 
thology of the ancient Hindu “Brahmanas” 
Vac, the goddess of speech, is fully cons- 
cious of her dignity and importance, for 
when the god Prajapati, asked to settle 
the dispute between Mind and Speech as 
to priority, decides in favour of Mind, 
she is offended, and refuses to assist at 
the sacrifices to Prajapati ! John Henry 
Newman, in his “Essay on Literature” (1858) 
has a passage eloquently setting forth the 
uses of language : — 

“If then the power of speech is a gift as great 
as any, that can be named,— if the origin of 
language is by many philosophers even coneidered 
to be nothing short of divine,— if by means of 
words the secrets of the heart are brought to 
light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is 
carried off, “sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, 
experiente recorded, and wisdom perpetuated,— 
if by great authors the many are drawn up 
into unity, national character is fixed, a people 
speaks, the past and the future, the east and 
the west are brought into communication “with 
each other, if such men are, in a word, the spokes- 
men and prophets of the human family,— it will not 
answer to make light of Literature or to neglect 
“its study ; rather we may be sure that, in propor- 
tion “as we master it in whatever language, and 
imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in 
our own measure the ministers of like benefits to 
others, be they many or few, be they in the obs- 
curer or the more distinguished walks of ,l;f0’ 
who are united to os by social ties, and are witliui 
the sphere of our personal influence.” 

Obviously, the translator has his part to 
play in the ‘'ministering of benefits.” 

It is not too muoh to assert that a 
great measure of the ignoranoe and 
misunderstanding, and consequently of 
deplorable prejudice and hostility between 
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nations, is Sae to no deeper caase then 
the barrier of langaag^e. Most nations hare 
realised how mighty a factor language is, 
and have taken care to exploit it in 
their politios. When Germany ahneied the 
provinces of Alsace, and Lorraine in 1871, 
the S'renoh speaking children were taught 
that God would not hear their prayers if 
they uttered them in any language but 
German. When the province of Posen 
became a part of Germany, the speaking 
of Polish in the streets was prohibited, and 
the names of all stations were immediately 
Germanised. It is interesting to observe 
that now, when Polahd, Italy and Jago-Slavia 
have come into their own, they have taken 
their linguistic revenge, for former German 
names of towns have been changed beyond 
all recognition, and hotel proprietors in 
spas in the affected areas were some time 
ago voicing their grievances bitterly, because 
foreign tourists do not recognise the resorts 
in the new railway guides under their 
unfamiliar-sounding new names, India, 
too, has her language problems ! 

Though it might he an ideal state of 
affairs if all races spoke and wrote in 
the same language, and though, from the 
practical point of view, the only losers 
in that Utopia would be translators, 
interpreters and teachers of languages, 
the world has, of course, to reckon with 
the fact that, while there are different races, 
there will be diff’erent tongues, in spite of the 
efforts of modern times to create an interna- 
tional language. For purposes of communication 
at international conferences, Esperanto has 
indeed proved valuable, but no artificially 
made universal language can ever supplant 
the language of each race, which has grown 
up with that race from primitive times, 
and which has reflected the development 
of that race in its literature. 

The recognition of the strength derived 
from linguistic unity finds eloquent expression 
in the Hebrew legend of the Tower of Babel, 
and the psychology of this parable is so 
true that we quote it here in illustration of 
thn above point; 

•••The whole earth was of one language, and of 
one 8peeeh.»‘'A.nd they said ; “Let ns build us 
J ^ ity, and a tower wnose top may reach unto 
ne iven : and let us make us a name, lest we be 

iered abroad upon the face of the whole wth. 
Ami the Lord came down to the city and the 
tower, which ^6 ohildren of men builded. And 
the Lord said, ^'Bdiold the people is one and they 
have ah one language and this they begin to do; 


and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they hata imagined to do. Let us go down 
and there ooafoahd their language that they may 
not understand one another’s speech. So the Lord 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the face 
of all the earth: and they left off to build the 
city. Therefore, is the name of it called Babel, 
because the Lord did there confound the langaage 
of all the earth.” 

II 

SoMB Litera-RY translations examined. 

Many translations are excellent, but 
others- are execrable. In order to translate 
adequately, a man must first uoderstand 
so thoroughly the language from which 
he translates, as to miss, no shade of meaning 
in the original matter; secondly, he must 
possess camplete mastery over the language 
into which he translates, otherwise the 
result will resemble a school boy’s dictionary*- 
work ; thirdly, he must be something 
of an author himself, and know how to 
turn his phrases and make intelligent use of 
his imaginative faculty, else bis production 
will be stilted and pedantic, and will 
^'read like a translation.” Most of the really 
successful translations have been made from 
a foreign language into the native langnage of 
the translator, and not ince versa. 

Literary translation is, then, not merely 
the mechnical process of dishing up the ideas 
of another but it partakes of the nature of 
an art; like all other arts, it requires atten- 
tion to minute detail, and the translator 
cannot dispense with the mechanical element, 
any more than a musician can afford to 
neglect technique if he is to do justice to 
the musical composition which he is 
rendering. 

It is interesting to take up any master- 
piece, a novel or a poem, read it in 
the original and then examine two or 
more translations of it in our own 
language. Wo find that these versions differ 
widely. In some of them a great part of 
the beauty of the original work may be 
reproduced, others may have been less 
fortunate in reproducing certain passages, 
others may have deliberately altered the 
meaning, and still others give a simply 
ludicrous rendering of the original meaning. 

Dryden, who translated from the Latin, 
emphasized the fact that no one can translate 
poetry unless he understands not only ^the 
langnage of the poet, but bis particular turn 
of thoughts, and expressions, which are the 
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characters that distiDguish and as it were 
individuate him from all other writers.” 
But poetry, we admit, is more difficult to 
translate than anything else. 

Let ns now examine the actual text of 
some translations. There are, for instance, 
several sncc^sful English translations of 
Heinrich Heine’s “Lorelei”, a poem on one 
of the legends of the Rhine. The legend 
is that the Lorelei, a beautiful maiden, used 
to sit on a rock at a dangerous bend of the 
river, singing, and combing her golden 
hair. The boatmen, bewitched by her beauty 
and her song, were lured to destruction in 
the current of the river. The following 
English version, by L. W. Garnham, is a very 
literal rendering: — 

*T do not know what it signifies 
That I am so sorrowfal : 

A fable of old times so terrifies, 

Leaves my heart so thoughtful. 

The air is cool and it darkens, 

And cal ml V flows the Rhine'; 

The summit of the mountain hearkens 
In evening sunshine line. 

The most beautiful maiden entrances 
Above wonderfully there. 

Her beautiful golden attire glances, 

She combs her golden hair. 

With golden comb so lustrous, 

And thereby a song sings. 

It has a tone so wondrous, 

That powerful melody rings. 

The shipper in the little ship 

It affects with woe’s sad might; 

He does not see the rocky clip. 

He only regards dreaded height. 

I believe the turbulent waves 

Swallow at last shipper and boat; 

She with her singing craves 
All to visit her magic moat.” 

Now compare with it the rendering by 
Mark Twain, which is less literal but more 
flowing. 

can not divine what it meaneth. 

This haunting nameless pain: 

A tale of the bygone ages 

Keeps brooding through my brain. 

The faint air cools in the gloaming, 

And peaceful flows the Rhine, 

The thirsty summits are drinking 

The sunset’s flooding wine; 

The lovliest maiden is sitting 
High-throned in yon blue air, 

Her golden jewels are shining, 

She combs her golden hair; 


She oombs with a comb that Is golden, 

And sings a weird refrain 

That steeps in a deadly enchantment 
The listener’s ravished brain ; 

The doomed in his drifiing shallop 
Is tranced with the sad sweet tone, 

He sees not the yawning breakers, 

He sees but the maid alone. 

Thej)itile88 billows engulf hitn: 

So perish sailor and bark ; 

And this, with her baleful singing, 

Is the Lorelei’s gruesome work.” 

Goethe’s “Faust” has been rendered in 
English many times, but by no means all 
the renderings attain the excellence of that 
of Anna Swanwick. 

Tbe following atrocity committed by a 
translator of Goethe’s ballad “Der Fischer” 
is classical. The first verse of this poem, 
as translated by George Henry Lewes, reads 
thus:— 

“The water rushed, the water swelled, 

A fisherman sat by 

And upon his dancing float 
Witn tranquil-dreaming eye. 

And as he sits, and as he looks. 

The gurgling waves arise : 

A maid, all bright with water-drops, 

Stands straight before his eyes.” 

The perpetrator of the atrocity has written 
“there rises a damp woman.'* This is indeed 
the literal meaning of tbe two German words 
“feucbtes Weib”. These words in their con- 
text do not sound so very un poetical in 
German, but they certainly do in English ! 

Compare two renderings of tbe first line 
of the Italian song from “Rigoletto” (“La 
donna e mobile”): one is “woman is fickle”, 
the other is “Faithless is womankind,” which 
is the more pleasing? 

At the beginning of the European war, 
English newspapers took especial exception 
to a certain German patriotic song ; they 
pointed out that its title “Deutschland uber 
Alles” (Germany above all) claimed the 
dominion of Germany over all other nations 
i. e., “Germany over all.” As a* matter of 
fact, this song, composed as far back as 
1841, before the establishment of the German 
Empire, is no more aggressive than “Rule 
Britannia” which claims that the rale of 
the waves was personally banded to Britain 
by the heavenly powers. The keynote of 
the German song, as will be seen in tbs 
following translation of it, is not “Germany 
is to rule over all other countries,” but 
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rather ^Id^maay is to be foremost” i. in 
the thoughts, that is to say, of Oermans them- 
selres* 

“Germany our dearest ohjeot, dearest in the 
world shall he. If for hearth and home we Germans 
hold together brotherly : From Memel east to 
western Meuse* from southern Alp to northern 
sea, Germany our . dearest object, dearest in the 
world shall^be. 

''German women, German faith, German wine 
and song. In the world shall still in honour 
and acknowledeed worth be strong, while 
to us they're inspiration all our hap^ lives along 
German women, German faith, German wine 
and German song. 

'TJnity and law apd freedom for onr German 
Fatherland ! These to win we’ll strive together 
brother-wise, and heart and hand. Freedom, unity 
and law as source of social blessing stand : In the 
glow of all such blessings may’st thou flourish, 
Fatherland” 

III 

The Pitfalls Of The Incompetent Translator 

Many are the pitfalls, familiar to every 
student of languages, which lead to more 
or less serious misunderstandings, or to 
unoonscious humour ! Experience teaches 
how unsafe it is to joke in a foreign tongue 
over which one has not perfect mastery, or 
in one’s own language with a person who is 
not absolutely familiar with the intricacies 
of it False impressions are much easier 
given than effaced, and insult is often in- 
ferred where none is meant Neither 
are people always as tolerant as they might 
be, in forgiving unintentional rudeness ! 

The cases where a word in a foreign 
language, which is similar in spelling to a 
word in our own tongue has not the mean- 
ing we should expect it to have, are a 
source of trouble. Englishmen with but 
a slight acquaintance with French tackle, 
French commercial correspondence, and 
become involved in com plications. The 
French verb “assister” means “to be present” 
not “to assist” but an English journalist 
translating a news telegram announced that 
a certain actor “died this morning, assisted 
by his wife and family.” Fr. “aotuellement” 
means not “actually” but “at present.” The 
verb “noter” means “to make a note of” but 
in commercial usage, “to book an order,”— 
a vast difference ! During the European war 
the British War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment, on the look-out for “fictitionB firms” 
on the Continent, held up for investigation 
during six months all oommunioations of 
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a firm in London with a Russian house 
because the note-paper of the Ods^ branch 
bore the initials “H. S.” whereas those of 
the Petrograd branch were “G. S.” A glance 
at a Russian Grammar solved the mystery, 
namely that ‘h’ and g’ are idmitical in 
Russian. 

In the translation of correspondence we 
meet with peculiarities as regards the form 
of address, and persons are liable to put 
their own original interpretation on any 
abbreviations in a foreign language. It is 
surprising how many good (?) English scholars 
in India wrongly append ‘ Bsq*” even to the 
names of women. Originally, of course, the 
title was used exclusively for real esquires 
(squires), but in modern times it has become 
the ordinary form of written address to any 
man. This leads us to other English abbre- 
viations and forms of speech. 1%e English- 
man never abbreviates his compliments, and 
if he sends “best regards” he sends tiiem 
in full. On landing in India, he is however 
mystified at reading B. R. or B. C. (best 
compliments!) in letters, or even engraven 
on walking-sticks and gold watches which 
could not possibly have been made 
before the Christian era! ' It is 
apparently quite a current notion among 
Indian students that “P. S.” stands for 
“please see,” but, after all, this is the 
message of a post-script. 

The French word “lecture” is not the 
•equivalent of the English “lecture,” but 
means reading matter, or literature in the 
broad sense, whereas the French for “lecture” 
is “discours” or “conference.” Confusion 
sometimes arises, even in reliable newspapers 
from the wrong translation of the word 
“professeur,” which may mean either a 
university professor or a school-teacher. 

The German language affords many op- 
portunities for mistranslation. German 
scholars will appreciate some instances. The 
pronoun “sie” means either “she” or “they,” 
or, if spelt with a capital letter, “you.” K 
the word stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, it is of course spelt with a capital 
letter anyway ; thus misuBderstaudings easily 
arise unless the context makes the sense 
perfectly clear. The above “sie” difficulty 
already affects the Germans themselves in 
the use of their mother-tongue, quite apart 
from any question of translation. 

A standard anecdote illustratiDg the 
wilful misinterpretation of this troublesome 
pronoun is the following : “A professor asked 
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a stndeot at an examination : 'How many 
islands are there in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
yrhat are their names?V ThA second part of 
the question oonld, in spolcen German, be 
understood to mean : 'What is yonr name?’ 
The student therefore replied : 'There are 
many islands in the Atlantic, and my name 
is Meier t” 

The Direct Method of teaching languages, 
by encouri^ng students to speak, read and 
write in the language they are learning, and 
not asking them to translate into that lan- 
guage in the early stages of instruction, but 
only later, when they are to some extent 
familiar with the language, is now-a-days 
doing much to foster the understanding of 
the true meaning and use of the foreign 
words, and the avoidance of wrong and 
ridiculous translations on the part of learners, 
such as the following ''howler'^ on the part 
of a student of German. In order to trans- 
late into German the sentence ''What is the 
matter ?” he looked up “matter” in his 
dictionary, and produced “Was ist der Stoff ?” 
i.e. What is the material, or substance ? 

The next mistranslation is culled, not 
from a beginner’s exercise-book, but from a 
standard English edition of Grimm’s House- 
hold Tales. In one of the tales, the sentence 
occurs “Sie boten einander die Zeit,” the 
correct meaning of which is “They greeted 
one another,” though the actual words mean 
“They offered one another the time.” Now, 
this has been translated as “They asked one 
another what time it was,” which is meaning- 
less in the context. If the translator had 
thought of the Irish expression “I wish you 
the top of the morning,” that is, a greeting, 
he would not have been guilty of such a 
silly mistake. 

A journalist was to translate into German 
the English expression “the common people,” 
i.e. the mass of the population. He wrote 
“der geraeine Pobel.” However, “gemein” 
means “common” in the sense of base or 
ignoble, and “Pobel,” though etymologically 
the equivalent of “people,” has come to 
mean, in modern German, mob or rabble. 
Scarcely democratic ! 

The following case of misinterpretation 
was a joke during the war. A gentleman 
stayed the night at a cottage in a small 
English village. He was surprised to see 
a card hanging on the wall, with the words 
“loi on parie francais.” “Do you speak 
French ?” he asked the old landlady. “Oh 
no” she replied, astonished at the strange 


question, “Then why do you h^ng up a 
notice saying “French spoken here ?” The 
good lady then explained that a soldier had 
given her the card, and had told her that 
the words meant “God bless our Home.” 

So much for isolated instances of the 
pitfalls of the would-be linguist— and his 
victims. The difficulties deidt with in the 
next section, are of a more serious character. 

IV 

Inherent Difficulties in Teansla.tion Work 

Certain words in certain languages are 
absolutely untranslatable, and defy every 
effort on the part of the translator. In some 
instances, of course, a language takes the 
untranslatable foreign expression, and incor- 
porates it into its own vocabulary. In this 
way, the Ttal. “dolce far niente,” and the 
French “raison d’etre,” “un je ne sais quoi” 
(an indefinable something) and many other 
words have found their way into English. It 
is, however, not always possible to leave 

these ticklish words conveniently in their 
original form. 

We find a goodly number of such words 
in the German language, a rich language, in 
which it is possible to express the finest 
shades of meaning. The exact idea express- 
ed by the word "" Langewdle'^ (lit long while) 
cannot be rendered in any one^ English 
word ; the nearest is “boredom,” or tedium,’ 
and the French “ennui” is generally 
used ; but the German word suggests, 

not only the lack of interest but all 
the weariness and oppressiveness of the 
slow passing of time — for when one is bored, 
time hangs heavy on one’s hands, and the 
clock seems to make but imperceptible pro- 
gress. ^'Stimmung'' (lit tuning) is often 

translated by “mood”, but it really means 
“true of mind.” “Humour” would be suit- 
able iu some contexts. '^Weltschmerx'" 

(world-sorrow) is a most distressing poser to 
the translator. It means the oppressive sense 
of mingled pity and despair which we experi- 
ence when we reflect on all the woes to which 
humanity is subject. There is absolutely 
equivalent for this term in BogUsh. 
*'Jens€itigkeit'' (lit. other side-ness) must be 
rendered by the clumsy “other-worldness” or 
“other-worldliness” for there seems to be no 
abstract noun in use corresponding to the 
adjective “ultramundane”: the German word 
is used in describing, for instance, the 
character of saints, i, e. the thoughts of the 
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saint are In the world beyond, and averted 
from terrestrial things. 

(langiiage^feeling) means the inSiniA which 
leads ns to use the right expression in a 
foreign langnage, as apart from onr book* 
knomedge of that tongue. "MitgefuM*' 
(feeling with) finds its exact eqaivalent in 
the English ^Vmpatby'* but whereas the 
English freqnently limit the connotation of 
“sympathy”, to feeling with a person in 
sorrow only, the Germans differentiate bet- 
ween “Mitfreude” (sympathy in joy) and 
“Mitleid” (sympathy in sorrow, i.e. pity) and 
in addition, have “Mitgefnhr i. e. “fellow- 
feeling” to embrace both ideas. "'EinmaligkeiV' 
(einmal once, einmalig — which happens only 
once) is an abstract noun which English is 
incompetent to render. It means the quality 
of happening once and once only. For ins- 
tance, in the title of a book, “Die Ein- 
maligkeit der Geschichte” (the uniqueness of 
history) the author’s theme is the opposite of 
“History repeats itself.” “The uniqueness 
of historical events” is perhaps a slight im- 
provement on “The uniqueness of history”, 
but the word “uniqueness” is ambiguous, and 
dees not catch the meaning. Exact equiva- 
lents for some of these terms are to be 
found in Sanskrit 

It is not only abstracts which present 
difficulty; many other neat German words 
require entire phrases in English. An ins- 
tance from a book on Muslim Art, by E. 
Kuhnel. Its very title, “Islamisobe Klein- 
kunst” (klein, small ; Kunst, art) is a poser. 
Without seeing the book itself and glancing 
at the table of contents, one is at a loss even 
to know the precise meaning of "'Kleinkunsf 
(for the dictionary fails to enlighten), much 
less how to render it in English. Now the 
word ^'Kleinmaleret'' which means “miniature- 
painting” might give a due, but “miniature 
art” would mean nothing at all. “The minor 
arts,” or “the lesser arts” does not seem 
correct. Is it a question of inferiority, or 
of restriotioD of space,? The chapters deal 
with such branches of Ismalio art as calli- 
graphy and the illumination of MSS. the 
production of beautiful books, art-pottery, 
ivory-work and inlaid metal-work. The best 
rendering which suggests itself is, therefore, 
Islamic Arts and Crafts”. 

The uninitiated, who imagine that the 
involved sWe, the ^^fearful and wonderful” 
periods ox the German savants are a 
thing of the past, should tackle the tran- 
slation of some of the recent books on 


Oriental Art, by such authors as Kuhnel, 
K. With, 9. Goetz, E. Diez or Alt * Salmony. 
“The Aiirful German Language” is no less 
awful to*day than when Mark ftawn poked 
fun at it in his incomparably amusing 
essay of that title, in “A Tratnp Abroad”. 
Indeed, the third decade of our century 
seems to be contributiDg a fresh element of 
awfuiness, in the shape of new and fantastic, 
though expressive, words. 

An obstade to lucidity in making an 
English translation is the lack of separate 
nouns to mark the distinction betwen the 
action and the state, e.g. the ,wbrd “genera- 
lisation” can mean (i) the progressive action 
of generalising, (ii) the state, i: ^ the accom- 
plishment of the act of generalising. This 
lack must also prove a hindrance to the 
translator /rmi English. When a person 
translates from a language with which he is 
not perfectly familiar — and most people en- 
gaged in translation work are called upon to 
try their band at various languages-H:he 
fact that one word may have more tbau a 
dozen different meanings, is often very per- 
plexing, for sometimes two or three of the 
meanings are equally likely in the context ! 

Imagine a Chinaman to whom English is 
a new language, confronted with the word 
“translatiou”; he consults his dictionary, 
where he finds the following: — 

Translation : The act of translating ; a removal 
or motion from one place to another ; the removal 
of a person from one office to another; eapeoiaUy 
the removal of a bishop from one see to another; 
the removal of a person to heaven without sub- 
jecting him to death; the act of taming into im- 
other lanauaffe; that which is produced hy tunmig 
into another language; a version. 

Then, inoidentals like mysterious abbre- 
viations, are sent to try the translator. He may 
search dictionary and grammar in vain, and 
finally tumble to their meaning by sheer 
ingenuity or inspiration \ 

A Dutch essay which recently passed 
through the wiito’s bands, ooatiuned the 
word “thuis” obviously a oontraction of “te 
huis” (at home), but the fact of its being 
a contraction only became evident from the 
requirements of the context, after a fruit- 
less search in the dictionary. 

Not infrequently there axe (nnoorrected) 
misprints, and it is np to the translator 
to guess that the seemingly meaningless 
Dntch word “eerlingen” requires an initial 
“L” to make it “leerlingen” (pupils). 
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V 

Tbchnioal Trinslitions 

Provided that the translator has a good 
and oomprehensive technical dictionary by 
bis side, he will some times find that a 
purely technical passage presents less diffi- 
culty than a prose passage of general content 
written in an obscure style. The translation of 
highly technioid matter is a more mechanical 
and arduous task, because constant reference 
to the dictionary is necessary, and it is less 
interesting, because the translator cannot 
possibly be an expert in all the branches of 
science with which his translations deal. 

As far as the translation of commercial 
correspondence is concerned, once a transla- 
tor has familiarised himself with the commer- 
cial terminology of the languages concerned 
he can proceed with comparative ease to 
translate business letters, for the main terms 
in constant use can be learnt within a few 
weeks. 

The translation of legal matter, for inst- 
ance, Memoranda and Articles of Associa- 
tion, deeds, affidavits or contracts, is “tricky*' 
and exacting, but even here, the stock of 
technical terms is not inexhaustible, and 
can be acquired by pratioe. Many commer- 
cial men who have no linguistic training, 
greatly under-estimate the care and precision 
which the translator has to use in order 
that his work may be reliable and readable; 
and they unreasonably expect a secretary 
who has a general knowledge of, for instance, 
French, to be able to turn out an eleborate 
translation of this nature in a couple of 
hours amid the click of typewriters and the 
bustle of a busy office. As a matter of fact, 
even a quick and competent translator may 
require a week or more, working all day, to 
translate a long descriptive catalogue, or the 
Articles of Assodation of a Company. 

Scientific treatises need not necessarily 
be translated by one who is himself a specia- 
list in the particular science in question ; 
but such treatises, and books and essays 
on philosophy and kindred subjects, in 
which the translator does not happen to 
be an expert himself, are most difficult to 
translate well. The translator must be as 
literal as possible, see to it that every sentence 
at least . expresses some complete thought 
(though one which he does not quite under- 
stand) and trust to luck that his production 


will be intelligible to the scientiit who is 
to use it. 

When these treatises are in Cerman, 
there is special difficulty : this is t^e oombi- 
nation of the strangeness of the ideas with 
the inherent intricacy of oonstruotipn of 
German sentences. Not only is the translator 
like a traveller wandering in a strange 
land of new notions, but he fiudg himself 
in a dense jungle of verbs, participal phrases 
and lengthy subordinate clauses forming 
long sentences, one of which frequently 
covers more than half of a printed page. 
Thus there are two distinct difficulties. 
When they exist separately, they can be 
overcome. Very literal translation, as we 
have seen, is a way of avoiding mistakes in 
matter of a highly technical nature. In 
German prose, generally speaking, the trans- 
lator has always to make some intelligent 
use of his imagination, in order to produoe 
a readable translation. Now when the whole 
subject of the treatise is beyond the transla- 
tor’s comprehension, it is a risky thing for 
him to try to read between the lines. His 
one safe expedient therefore namely that of 
a word for word rendering, fails him, for a 
German sentence can practically never 
be translated thus nor can the clauses compos- 
ing a German complex sentence be translated 
in the same order as that in which they 
originally stand. Moreover, it is not always 
clear (unless one grasps the whole context) 
whether a certain subordinate clause refers 
to a certain word or to some other word. 
In the event of real ambiguity it is always 
better for the translator to state frankly in 

a Translator’s Note” ' , “may mean 

but it might also mean ” rather 

than risk a wrong meaning. The specialist 
who will understand the context will probably 
have no difficulty in seeing the meaning. 
Neverthless, it is saprising what can be 
achieved by the translator in this truly 
diabolical field when he really gives his 
mind to it. The writer was once 
congratulated by members of the Royal 
Microscopical Society on her ability in this 
direction. The German treatises in question 
were about Violet Rays, phosphorescene, 
and other matters, about which the translator 
had not then, and never has since had, 
even the most elementary notions. Work 
of this type is a great tax on the brain, 
and presupposes practioe and skill, and it 
is justified in commanding, as it does, a 
high scale of remuneration. 
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Teansiations op Famous Books 

Many of the English versions of books 
by notable foreign anthors have been made 
by men and women who are themselves 
famous writers. George Eliot translated 
Strauss’s *'Life of Jesus”, and in a letter 
referred to * her “soul-stupefying labour”, 
which, including the correction of the 
proofsheets, took three years instead of 
the one year in which it had been hoped 
to finish the task. Alfred Sutro and 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos have 
translated the works bf Maeterlinck. Carlyle 
translated practically all Goethe’s work. As 
far as European literature is concerned, 
translations appear remarkably quickly after 
the publication of the original book. Loti’s 
“Iceland Fisherman” was published in 
English by Cadiot two years after its first 
appearance in France. A propos of this 
novel, the mistranslation which occurred in 
the advertisement column of a publisher’s 
trade journal is too good to be consigned 
to oblivion. The title was translated as 
“Fisherman’s Island.” “Les Desenchantees,” 
a story of life in a Turkish harem, by the 
^ame author, appeared in English, by Clara 
Bell in 1906, the year of its publication 
in Paris. The works of Victor Hugo 
appeared in London very shortly after 
their publication in Paris, 

Mrs. Constance Garnett translated a 
large number of the monuments of Russian 
literature into English. Russian poets, such 
as Poushkin and Lermontoff, are at best 
only accessible to the English-speaking 
reader in French or German versions. 
D. G. Rossetti was responsible for translations 
from the Italian, and Longfellow has to 
his credit some very happy renderings of 
short poems from the most varied languages 
of Europe. 

Works containing much local colour, 
dialogue and slang, are the most difficult 
to render in another tongue* yet the 
complete works of Dickens are read and 
enjoyed in many countries. “David Copper- 
held” appeared in French, Italian and 
Danish many years ago: “Mr. Pickwick” 
was introduced to Gemany as early as 
in 1837 by H, Roberts, to France a year 
later, to Holland, Sweden, Poland and 
Hungary in the sixties, and to Denmark 
in 1883 1 Spain had its version of “A 


Tale of Two Cities” in 1879 and of ‘‘Oliver 
Twist” (as ‘The Parish Boy’ in 1883). In Italy 
Oliver was already popular in 1840, * • 

In oonneotion with the transfaition of 
masterpieces, J. H. Newman in his essay 
previously quoted, has the following to 
say 

“If languages are not all equally atopted 
even to furnish symbols for those nmver^l 
and eternal truths in which Science ooMists, 
how can they reasonably be expected to be aU 
equally rich, equally forcible, equally musical, equally 
exact, equally happy in expressing the idipayneratic 
peculiarities of thonght of some original and 
fertile mind, who has availed hin^R of one of 
them? A great author takes his native. language, 
masters it, partly throws himself into it, partly 
moulds and adapts it, and pours out .hii multitaae 
of ideas through the variously ramified and dell^ 
oately minute channels of expression which he has 
found or framed. Does it follow that his pei^i^ 
presence (as it may be called) can forthwith be 
transferred to every language under the sun ?•— •• 
It seems that a really great author must admit of 
translation, and that we have a test of his excel- 
lence when he reads to advantage in a foreign 
language as well as in his oWn. Then Shak^p^re 
is a genius because he can he translated into 
German, and not a genius because he cannot be 
translated into French. * Then the multi plication- 
table is the most gifted of all conceivable composi- 
tions, because it loses nothing by translation, and 
can hardly be said to belong to any one language 

whatever Whereas, I should rather have 

conceived that, in proportion as ideas are novel 
and recondite, they would be difficult to, put into 
words, and that the very fact of their having 
insinuated themselves into one language would 
diminish the chance of that happy accident being 
repeated in another.” 

As regards Oriental literature, there is 
still a wide field for the translation and 
popnlarisatiou of Indian, Persian and Chinese 
literature in European languages. In this 
respect, Germany has been ahead of England. 
The Leipzig firm of Philipp Reclam include 
no less than thirteen works of ancient Indian 
literature in their “Universal-Bibliothek” 
edition. Before the War each volume, pocket- 
size, cost about 3 aunas, and now about 
4 annas. The thirteen works are 
Bhavabhuti’s“Malati andMadhava”, Buddha’s 
Life, after Asvaghosa’s Buddha-Carita Buddha’s 
Speeches, Hitopadesa (in 3 vols,), Kalidasa’s 
“Malavika and Agniraitra”, “Sakuntala” 
“Urvasi”, Ksemisvara’s “Wrath of Kausika,” 
“Nala and Damayanti”, “Savitri”, “Indian 
Aphorisms”, Sudraka’s “Vasantasena,” and 
Yisakhadatta’s "Mudraraksasa”, 

It is to be hoped that Reolams will not 


This is not, of course, to be taken literally 
There are French versions of Shakespeare, but his 
plays do not appeal to France.] 
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stop here, bat in the meeBtime no English 
pnblishlng hoase has eohieved anything 
approaching this* Even before the war the 
“Everyman’’ ediMon, was far more expensire 
than the “Reclam”, hence the few Indian 
works included in the edition remained out 
of the reach of the ordinary person unable 
to buy many , books at a shilling each. 

The wanderings of some Oriental writings 
are most intricate. Ancient Indian works 
translated Into Persian, were rendered from 
Persian bkio Latin, and found their way 
into Oerman at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Friedrich Ruokert was eminently 
successful as a translator of Orierttal poetry 
into German verse. 

There is no doubt that those European 
Sanskrit scholars who, from William Jones 
H. T. Colebrooke. and the brothers von 
Schlegel downwards, have produced version 
of Indian masterpieces, have been greatly 
instrumental in dispelling the mist of ignor- 
ance which enveloped Europe on the subject 
of India and her literature. Once version’s 


of masterpieces are obtainable in 
own particular languagei it [is up to the 
publishers to make them aoeessibte to the 
general reading public^ as the Germans have 
dene, in cheap editions. Frohibit|ve prices 
cause the enjoyment of these inasterpieces, 
written for all, to remain the monopoly 
of the few. 

As has been said at the outset, the trans< 
lator is worthy of his hire. There is many 
a one amongst us who is no genius, but 
who may yet have liking and aptitude for 
literary work. Why sigh for the original 
ideas which never come our way, or for the 
talent with which Providence has not endowed 
us ? For, if we undertake the translation 
of the works of those who have genius or 
scholarship, we shall never regret the energy 
we put into such work. All honour, then, 
to bona-fide translators. But the translator 
must bear in mind the responsibilities of 
the task he has undertaken, not underrating 
the far reaching influence for good or evil 
of that two-edged weapon, the printed word. 


EVACUATION OF AFGHANISTAN AFTER THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

By major B. D. BASD, i. m, s. (Retired) 


C AVAGNARPS murder was now avenged. 
The people of Afghanistan had to pay 
very dearly for the misdeeds of a few 
soldiers. They lost, it seemed, as if for 
ever, their cherished rights and privileges 
and the independence of their country. The 
proclamation of the 28th October, 1879, was 
hailed with unbounded satisfaction by the 
British jingoes, because the only nation 
which had ever successfully resisted the 
extension of the British power in the East 
was DOW fully brought under control, if not 
subjugation. Lord Lytton’s threat to Shere 
Ali as to wiping out Afghanistan from the 
map, seemed to be carri^ into execution. 
It was DO longer 

*'A i:epetiti(m,” to quote the words of the Pioneer^s 
correspondent, **of the old shilly-shally policy 
which has had such disastrous results. The 
Government has now committed itself to a distinct 


policy which can be proclaimed throughont 
Afghanistan, and our dn^ now is to wmt until 
the principal Sirdars, tnbal chiefs and others 
representing the interests and wishes of the 
various provinces and cities have been made 
aware of what has occured, It is ’no longer a 
question of the ‘wishes’ of the Viceroy of India, 
but a distinct assertion of our newly acquired 
power in Afghanistan.” 

But the English did|not know the true character 
of the people of Afghanistan. The Afghans 
were not to be so easily cowed into submission* 
They were not going to lose their indepen- 
dence so soon and so easily. The Proclama- 
tion of the 28th October made them desperate. 
The Afghans saw that the humiliation ox their 
country was now ooniplete. Their oapit&l 
was now in the hands of ^the Christian 
dogs” their sovereign an exile in foreign 
lands, and stripped of idl his wealth and 
private property ; their countrymen hanged 
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in nambers ijith the farce 4>f a trial and the 
mockery of ja«tioe i their chiefs ill-treated 
god their woman-folk even not free from 
the insults of "Kafir’ invaders. It la no 
wonder, then, that they thought death was 
better than their present lot. 

According to Lord Roberts, the above- 
mentioned occurrences 

' touched the national pride to the quick, 
and ‘ were bdng used by the enemies of the 
British Government to excite into vivid fanaticism 
the religious sentiment, which has ever formed 
the prominent . trait of the Afghan character.^’ 

The deportation of Yakub Khan was the 
last straw which made the Afghans break out 
into hostilities against the British. The 
mother of Yakub Khan was still alive and 
she would have lacked in her love for her 
son had she remained idle at this critical 
moment She saw her son imprisoned and his 
private property taken over by the ‘Kafir’ 
invaders. She appealed to the people against 
the injustice and the high-handed proceedings 
of the British authorities and her appeal was 
responded to by the people. 

The priests of Islam also were very busy 
in exciting the fanaticism of the masses 
of Afghanistan against the “Kafirs” who had 
turned their country into a desert. They were 
reminded of their success in 1841, when they 
annihilated the British troops and made the 
‘Christian dogs' leave their country. Under 
these stimulating influences, the Afghans 
took the field against the British in December 
1879, a few days after the deportation of 
Yakub Khan. The different tribes of 
Afghanistan forgot for once their mutual 

jealousies and united to turn out the invaders 
from their common fatherland. 

Several actions were fought between the 
Afghans and the British. In these fights 
the so-called savage Pathans gave a very 
good account of their military genius. In 
many a pitched battle they defeated the 
highly disciplined troops under British 

officers. In the operations in the Chardeh 
Yalley on the 10th and 11th December, 1879, 
the British met with a reverse which had 
the effect of making all those tribes of 
Afghanistan who had hitherto befriended the 
British troops leave the standard of the enemy. 
The English officers were now beaten in 
their game. They were outmanoeuvred 

hy the Afghans under the able leadership 

Mahomed Jan. The result of all these 
operations was that General Roberts had to 
retire within the cantonment of Sherpur, 


allowing himself to be besieged by the 
Afghans. Cabal once more passed out of 
the hands of the English. The Afghans were 
the masters of the situation. Their priests 
encouraged them by oontiuniug to prophesy 
a repetition of the victory of 184L43, 
Their victorious leader Muhamad Jau opened 
negotiations with the English general Sir 
Frederic Roberts. He offered such propositions 
as that the British troops should at once 
retire to India, after having entered into an 
agreement to send Yakub Khan back to 
Cabul and that the British should leave two 
of their officers of distinction as hostages for the 
faithful carrying out of their contract, and 
that they should agree never again to concern 
themselves with Afghan matters. Of course, 
General Roberts could not accept such humi^ 
liating terms. He looked for reinforcements 
from India to relieve the besieged garrison 
of Sherpur. The reinforcements arrived on 
the 24th December, 1879, when the Afghaos 
raised the seige. The Military Commissiou 
was again ordered to re-assemble, for it was 
necessary to execute a few of those ‘patriots’ 
whom the English General oalledrrebels’. But it 
does not appear that many men were hanged this 
time. A few days afterwards General Roberts 
proclaimed “that all who come in without 
delay will be pardoned.” 

The British troops had been now over one 
year in Afghanistan, bat they could not say that 
they had succeeded in crushing the independent 
spirit of those sturdy Highlanders. The last siege 
of Sherpur, when known in England and 
India, made the members of the Tory ministry 
consider whether it was not advisable to 
retire altogether from Cabul. They had to 
give up the idea of annexing Afghanistan. 

There were other reasons also which 
induced them to leave Afghanistan as soon 
as possible. Tho chief consideration was the 
‘finanoial’ one. The war was undertaken 
with a very light heart. The amount it 
would cost was never calculated by those 
who advocated it. India had to coutribute 
every farthing to the prosecution of this 
unjust and unjustifiable war. This war cost 
something like twenty-one millions of pounds 
sterling, and India could ill afford it. At 
the time when the British Government were 
carrying fire and sword into the country of 
the independence- loviug Pathans, the meek 
and mild inhabitants of India were dying 
by hundreds of thousands, nay millions, for 
want of the ordinary necessities of life. 
The famine, which did not leave India as 
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toug AS Lord Lytton was its Viceroy, had 
ooipisidarably xediioed tfae re^ewes of the 
oonntry. The Oovernment Treasuries were 
almost empty. The winter of 1879-80 was 
a trying one for the Indians in Afghanistan 
and they were unable to pursue the dispersed 
forces of Mahomed Jan. This is attri- 
buted to, first, want of sufficient number of 
troops in Afghanistan, secondly, difficulty in 
marching through the enemy’s country 
with its sunken roads, irrigated tracts, walled 
fields, and innumerable water-courses which 
formed such a network of obstruction that 
pursuing the enemy was laborious and 
dangerous in the extreme. Referring to the 
fmlure of the First Afghan War Sir Henry 
Durand wrote : — 

^'Everything in the expedition was a matter 
of the greatest uncertainty, even to the feeding 
of troops : for Afghanistan merited the character 
given to Spain by Henry IV of France : ‘Invade 
with a large force, and you are destroyed by 
stfurvation ; mvade with a small one and yon are 
overwhelmed by a hostile people.’ ’’ 

The same difficulties also were experience- 
ed in the present campaign. The occupation 
of Cabul and Kandhahar did not mean that 
the English were the masters of the whole 
of Afghanistan. Their power only extended 
just as far as the rifles could shoot 

The chiefs and sirdars of Afghanistan 
and specially those of Ghazni whom General 
Roberts consulted as to the future govern- 
ment of their country, told him that 
Afghanistan would not be quiet unless Yakub 
Ehan was recalled and re-installed on the 
throne. They looked upon his abdication 
as compulsory, for they argued that, had the 
abdication been voluntary, a successor would 
instantly have been placed on the throne, 
whereas nothing had yet been done to show 
that the Christians did not mean to occupy 
their country permanently. The Christian 
Government had become so unpopular that 
placards were posted on the walls of the 
city of Cabul, the tenor of which was to 
point out how much better off the people 
were under the old Amirs than under 
General Roberts. 

Important events were now rapidly 
developing which left no other alternative 
to the British Government than to raise some 
puppet Amir and place him in charge of the 
norihern and eastern portions of Afghanistan. 
While the capture of Cabul and Kandhahar 
by the British troops caused the moollahs 
to preach Jehad against the Christian 
invaders, and the people were rising once 


more to shake off the hated yoke of the 
Kafirs, rumors were current as to the 
invasion of Afghanistan by Abdur Rahman. 

The name of Abdur Rahman appears now 
for the first time since the Ehglish actors 
commenced their play on the stage ht Afgha- 
nistan. It is necessary, therefore, to refer 
to his antecedents. He was the grandson 
of the Amir Dost Mohamed.. His father 
Afzul Khan was the eldest son of the Dost. 
The Dost, who was a very good judge oi 
human character, nominated Shore All to 
succeed him, thus passing over the claims 
of his eldest son. Afzul Khan was a debau- 
chee and a man of no stamina or character. 
On the death of the Dost in 1863, Shere 
Ali did not ascend the throne without a 
struggle with Afzul Khan. The war between 
these two claimants to the Afghan throne 
lasted for nearly five years. As was natural, 
Abdur Rahman took the side of his father. 
It is not necessary to enter into the laby- 
rinth of intrigues and fights which these 
two claimants indulged in. Suffice it to say 
that on the death of his father and the 
succession of Shere Ali, Abdur Rahman saw 
safety in flight from Afghanistan. He took refuge 
in Russian territory. The Governor of Russian 
Turkestan received him very hospitably and he 
was assigned a pension of £ 5,000 a year. 
The Russian Governor-General, Kaufman, 
however, did not comply with his request 
to visit St. Petersburg to represent his case 
to the Czar, or aid him with troops to 
subdue Shere Ali. But Abdur Rahman was 
an astute prince. He saved nine-tenths of his 
pension, for the purpose of raising and 
equipping an army and thus succeeding 
some day ‘ in making himself master of 
Afghanistan. He was a source of danger 
to the Europeans occupying Cabul. Sir 
Richard Pollock, the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
writing before the commencement of hostili' 
ties with Shere Ali, said 

“Abdur Rahman ** without help as to money and 
arms, could do nothing. If supplied with money 
by Russia or Bokhara, and promised a backing, 
he might attempt to recover his position. Probably, 
such an attempt would be unsuccessful if made 
in the Ameer’s (Shere All’s) time. If later, after 
the Amir’s death, * * the issue might be in 
Abdur Rahman’s favor, as far as Turkestan is 
concerned. On the Amir’s death such an attempt 
may be looked upon as likely * 

Abdur Rahman was thus biding his 
time. In Shere Ali’s death and the imbroglio 
in which the Government of India was 
entangled in Afghan affairs, he saw bis 
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upportnuity for the tiss to power. Ini the 
be^finniiig of the year 1880, it wea firen 
ont tbit be had sacceeded la rafalof an 
army and eroesed the Oxna and was at Ballrh. 
It was oonjeatnred that Russia bad secretly 
helped him with money and arms in prepar- 
ing to make good his claims to the 
Arnirship. 

The ne^s of the activity of Abdnr 
Rahman greatly alarmed the Government of 
India. Knowing how the people of Afghanis- 
tan hated the presence of the English in 
their country, Lord Lytton and bis colleagues 
thought, and very rightly too, that the 
appearance of Abdhr Rahman would be 
hailed with great joy by all the different 
tribes, for they would look upon him as 
their deliverer from the hated Kafirs. 
Abdur Rahman’s success would mean a 
triumph for the Russians, for that prince 
was a pensioner of Russia, and then the British 
ascendency in Afghan affairs, for gaining 
which so mnoh trouble had been taken, 
would become a thing of the past. 

The situation was a very critical one. 
All the previous arrangements as to the 
future Government of Afghanistan were 
upset. The appearance of Abdur Rahman 
was a disturbing factor in the Afghan 
problem. After due consideration, the Tory 
Ministry came to the conclusion that the 
only way to maintain the British prestige^ 
for the time being at least, would be to 
conciliate the people of Afghanistan by 
placing some one as Amir on the throne 
of Cabul, and thus not to assume the 
direct Government of that country. It 
appears to us that at first the British 
Government never thought of recognising 
the .claims of the exiled prince Abdur 
Rahman. Indeed, it seems that they tried 
to checkmate his movements by nominating 
one of the candidates of their choice as a 
puppet Amir and thus alienating the sym- 
pathies of the people of Afghanistan from 
Abdur Rahman. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Lepel Griffin, at 
that time Secretary to the Government of 
of the Punjab, was sent posthaste to 
Oabul to settle the Afghan affairs. He 
was vested with the powers of a king- 
maker. He arrived at Cabul on the 19th 
March, 1880. In order to impress the 
Afghan sirdars, who had turned out in 
great force, with a sense of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s dignity, Sir Frederic Roberts paid 
him the unusual honor of an escort of a 


guard of hoiior. Another /Of Sir 

Lepel Giiffiu’a oomiog posthaste io Cabul 
appears to he that the Tory Ministry was 
arxious to settle the Afghan affairs as soon 
as possible. That Ministry suffered greatly 
in the estimation Of the British publio^^ 
the effect of this unjust war. Oo the 24th 
March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved. 
Beaconsfield appealed to the country. He 
imagined that the country still had confi- 
dence in him, for two or three elecMons, 
which had occurred, resulted in favor of 
the Conservatives. Sir Lepel Griffin, accord- 
ing to the instructions he had received 
from Lord Lytton ’s Government, made 
known to the sirdars what was to he the 
future of Afghanistan. He told them that 
the hostilities against the British were due 
to the fact that the people of Afghanistan 
believed that Yakub Khau had been wronged 
by the British Government, and that by 
their demonstrations, the people supposed 
that they would succeed in getting the 

Bx-Amir restored to power. They were 
told that this was impossible, Yakub Khan 
would never be allowed to resume power, 
and they were, therefore, asked to nominate 
some other Amir. He also dedared that 
Kandhahar and Herat would no longer 
appertain to the future Amirs of Cabul, 
as it was decided to curtail their power, 
by removing from their jurisdi^on those 
two provinces. Kandhahar would^ be made 
into a British Province and Herat placed 
under a prince independent of the Amir of 
Cabul, but under the protection of tbe British 
Government. When these views were known, 
none of the Durrani chieftains oared to 
accept the Arnirship on these terms, for to them 
the idea of disintegration of Afghanistan was 
a hateful one. It was, therefore, neoessaiy 
to turn to Abdur Rahman and ascertain if 
he would accept tbe Arnirship on these terms. 
It was not considered politic fo leave him in 
the bands of Russia, for he might then be a 
Bonrce of danger to the British Government* 
Every attempt was made now to bny him 
over with this object in view, negotiations 
were opened with him and two Patban 
officers in the employ of the Government of 
India were despatched with a letter to Abdur 
Rahman. In the meanwhile, the Ministry 
over which Disraeli alias Beaconsfield had 
presided for the last six years, came to an 
end. The Liberals, Coder the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, came into office, Lora Lytton 
had to resign the Yiceroyalty of India. So 
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the authors of those mUohiefs which brought 
dire‘ calamities on India and Afghanistan, 
sunk into insignifioanoe. But it does not 
appear that Mr. Oladstone’s Government, at 
had any intention of upsetting the 
arrangement formulated by the Tory Ministry 
as to the future of Afghanistan. Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers while out of office criticised 
the proOeedings of the leaders of the opposite 
party ; but no sooner had they come into 
office than they approved of all the acts of 
their predecessors. Politics hath no consd- 
mce. Oandbahar was still to be retained 
and Herat placed under a separate ruler. 

The southern portion of Afghanistan, that 
is, the country round about Candhahar, was 
not at this time giving any trouble. So it 
was decided to withdraw the Oandhahar field 
force * under the command of Sir Donald 
Stewart for the purpose of occupying Ghazni 
and Cabul. Northern Afghanistan was not 
quiet, on account of the activity of Abdur 
Rahman. There was great excitement and 
commotion throughout Kohistan and Bamian. 
Abdur Rahman was an astute man and he 
was playing his cards very well indeed. It 
was arranged that on the arrival of Sir 
Donald Stewart’s division in Cabul, General 
Roberts would proceed to the North and 
operate in the direction of Kohistan. Sir 
Donald Stewart left Candhahar on the 30th 
March and reached Cabul on the 2nd May, 
1880. t There was a few skirmishes on the 
way, but these were not of any importance. 
But on the arrival of the Division under Sir 
Donald Stewart in Cabul the idea 
of an expedition in the direction of 
Kohistan was given up. Negotiations with 
Abdur Rahman had been then set on foot 
Moreover, the beginning of May was not a happy 
one for the British jingoes locked up in 
Afghanistan, In his ‘Forty-one Years in 
India,” Roberts writes : — 

‘‘Sir Donald reached Cabul on the 5th May. On 
the same day we heard that the Beaconsfield 
Administrafion had oome to an end ; that a new 
Ministry hsui been formed under Mr. Gladstone ; 
that X^rd Lytton had resimied, and was to be 
sucoeeded by the Marquis of Ripen ; and that the 
Mi^uis of Hartington had b^me Secretary of 
State to India, 


’^ Oandhahar Field Force was replaced by 
Bombay troops from Quetta. 

t In his “For^-one Years in India” Lord Roberts 
writes that “Sir Donald reached Cabul on the 5th 
May”* Tto is a tostake. The Pioneer Correspon- 
dent wrote on 2nd 1880, ffiat “Sir Donald 
Stewart arrived at about 10 O’clock (to-day)”. 


^ * That 5th of May was altogether not a happy 
day for me. Lord Lytton’s approaching departure 
was a source of real sorrow. * * I had hoped* 
that he would have had the giatifioation of seeing 
while in office, the campaign in which he was so 
much interest^ satisfactorily concluded, and witL 
the prospect of permanent results ; aud I dreaded 
that a change of government might mean a rever- 
sal of the policy which I believed to be the best 
for the security of our position in India.” 

So there was crying and waging in the 
camp of the jingoes. On his arrival in 
Cabal, Sir Donald Stewart took the snpreme 
command of the troops from Roberts, who 
had now to play the second fiddle, which 
be did not like. 

When the people of Afghanistan came to 
know that the exiled prince Abdur Rahman 
was going to be thrust on them as their 
Amir by the British Government, there was 
much disaffection and discontent in the 
country. The adherents of Yakub Khan 
tried to give much trouble. Those of the 
sirdars who had helped the Biitish in many 
ways, were, on the mere suspicion of being 
in league with Yakub Khan and his family, 
imprisoned and deported to India, at the 
instance of Sir Lepel [Griffin. Amongst the 
sirdars thus deported to India, was the 
Mustaufi, Habib-lJllah-Khan. These proceed- 
ings greatly strengthened the hands of Abdur 
Rahman. Regarding the deportation to India 
of the Mustaufi Habib-Ullah Khan Lord 
Roberts observes : — 

“I looked upon his removal as a misfortune^ 
for it broke up the only party that could possibly 
be formed to counterbalance Abdur Rahman, who 
was astute enough to see that the weaker our 
position became, the more chance there was of his 
being able to get his own terms from us.” 

The two Pathan officers who had been 
sent to Abdur Rahman, had an interview 
with him and returned to Cabal with his 
reply. But his attitude was considered by 
Sir Lepel Griffin and others as very dis- 
appointing. Abdnr Rahman had eaten the 
salt of Russia, aud it was not to be expect- 
ed that he would easily sever his oonneotion 
with his late benefactors. 

The Correspondent of the Pioneer writing 
from Cabul, on the 4th June, 1880, said 

“He (Abdur Rahman) has given no promise 
whatever on aav specific points connected with 
the Amirship.^ He seems to be fully aware of oar 
awkward position in the country, and is not at 
all anxious to aid ns in extricating ourselves. 
Seqeure in his retreat beyond the Hindu Eusn, 
he is working rather to make the British, and not 
mmself, the grateful party in the current negoti^ 
tions. * * '’‘There is no spontaneous oatburst 
of gratitude, no eager aoceptanoe of our offer or 
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the Amirship : but, on the contrary, a bool, self- 
possessed toxss of inquiry as if the writer felt 
himself master of the sitoation, and meant to 
dictate his own terms. This is the more nnfortn- 
nate, beoanse there is no looker a strong power to 
back onr efforts to settle the question with the 
hand of conquerors. The change of front in 
'ijQglish politics has reacted upon us here with 
tremendous effect, and- we are appearing in the 
eyes of the people rather as suppliants than dicta- 
tors to Abdur Rahman.’’ 

Abdur Bnhman was so^ obstinate in his 
demands that at one time “the question was 
seriously discussed whether it might not be 
necessary to break up negotiations with him, 
and le-instate Yakub Khan, or else set up 
his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir * But with 
threats and promisds, Sir Lepel Grifl5n 
succeeded in inducing Abdur Kahman to 
accept the Amirship of Afgh<inistan. 

Abdur Rahman’s relations with the 
Russians may be judged from a letter written 
in May, 1878, by the then Governor of Afghan- 
Turkestan, named Shahgasi Sherdil Khan, who 
says : — 

“Mirza Salahuddin, whom I deputed towards 
Samarcand and Tashkhend to collect news from 
these directions, has returned and made ^ a state 
meat, to the effect that the Ruasians^ intend to 
induce Abdur Rahman Khan to submit to them 
a petition, setting forth that he has been putting 
up there a long time under the protection .of the 
Russian Government; that he has often petitioned 
them to help him in securing the restitution of 
his ancestral territory from the Amir of Cabul but 
his prayer has not been acceded to; and that he 
has now heard that the Russians are preparing to 
^iffht against the British Government ; that they 
have sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to request 
him to allow passage through his country to the 
Russian troops going to India and returning there- 
from, should a necessity arise for such a passage ; 
and that such being, the case, he offers his 
services in case His Highness refuses to grant the 
request of the Russian Government to capture 
Baikh with a small assistance from the Czar, and 
ihen subdue the whole of Afghanistan, which is 
uot a difficult task.” 

His reply to Sir Lepeal Griffin clearly 
shows that he did not care to be under 
the sole protection |of the English. 

Translation of the letter from sirdar Abdur 
l^ahman Khan to Lepel Griffin Esq , dated 15th 
April, 1880 

, . “Whefeas at this time I have received your 
letter. In a spirit of justice and friendship 
jou wrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 

honoured friend, the servants of the Great 
’British I Government know well that throughout 
these twelve years of exile in the territories of 
m Emperor of Russia, night and day I have 

I Roberts “Forty-one years in India.” Vol. II. 


of revisiting my native land. 
JTow, therefoia that you seek to 1^ 
my hopes and wishes, they are theWi that m 
long as your Bmiare and that of Eiwsla tost 
my countrymen, tiie tribes of Afghanistam 
live quietly in; ease and ?eace: 
stotes shomd find us true and faithful, aM that 
we should rest in peaoe^ between them (Iwla^ 
and Russia), for my tribesmen unable^ to 
struggle with Empires, and are ruinM 
commerce: and we hope of. your menosiup that 
sympathizing with and assisting the pmHe or 
Afghanistan, you will place them under me 
honourable protection of the two Foweiji, TOis 
would r^ound to the credit of. both, would tot® 
peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. , . 

“This is my wish ; for the rest it is yours to 
decide.” 


The Government of India was anxious that, 
the Afghan affair should be settled as ^on 
as possible, for it imagined that the objedts 
for which the troops re-entered Afghaaistan 
in September, 187R, had been attained. These 
objects were two, viz: — 

“First to avenge the treacherous nuiissacre of 
the British mission at Cabul; the second was to 
maintain the safe guards sought through the Treaty 
of Gundamak by providing for their maintemtooe 
guarantees of a more substantial and leas prectooos 
character. These two objects have been attamed; 
the first by the capture ^ of Cabuli and the punm- 
ment of the crime committed there, the second by 
the severance of Kandhahar from the Cabal power. 
* * Our advance frontier positions at K andhahar 
and Kuiram have materially diminished the political 
importance of Cabul in relation to Inc^ wd 
altnou^ we shall always appreciate the friendship 
of its Ruler, our relations with him we now of so 
little impirtance to the paramount objects of our 
policy that we no longer require, to maintain 
British agents in any part of his dominions. * * 

* * * The Government of India, has no 

longer any motive or desiie to enter into any 
fresh treaty engagements with the .Ruler of Cabul. 

“The territorial and administrative arrangements 
already completed by us for the permanent ijro- 
tection of our own interests are not susceptible 


The reasons for retaining Oaodahar are thus 
stated by Lieut Tate who served with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission in 1884-85 ;— 

•*It might restore affairs to see a British force 
occupying Kandhahar by the orders of a British 
Ministry. This seems a step sadly needed both 
for the safety of India and the due control and 
reformation of Afghanistan, From Eandhahar a 
salutary infuence and judioous control might well 
be establishsd on the arbitrary exercise of power 
of the Amirs, on the turbulence of the tribal chiefs, 
and on the uncivilized condition of the populace. 
It is quite time that this control, similar to that 
exercised among the feudatory princes of India, 
should be established in Afghanistan. An indepen* 
dent is inconsistent with a subsidised Ajghapistan ” 
Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission, 
p, 1. 377. 
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of oeffotiation or disottssion with Abdur Hahman 
or any other cloimaxit to the throne of Cabal/ 
above e^rtraots froia a letter written 
to Mr. Lepel Orlffin by Mr. (afterward Sir) 
Alfred Lyall, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign Department, toward the 
end of iLpril I860, will show the terms on 
which the Government desired to place 
Abdnr Rahman on the throne of Cabal. Bat 
the coarse of events made the Government 
modify these terms, and Abdar Rahman was 
also, as said before, very obstinate. 

In the beginning of Jniy, 1880, Sir Donald 
Stewart sent a message to Abdar Rahman, 
reqaesting him to come to Cabnl to discass 
the terms of a settlement He complied 
with the request Sir Lepel Griffin was 
closetted with him when all the terms on 
which he was to accept the Amirship were 
discQssed. He seemed to have agreed to all 
the conditions which the British Government 
imposed on him in recognising him as the 
ruler of Cabal. On the 22nd July 1880, a 
Durbar was held at Cabal when Sir Lepel 
Griffin proclaimed to the * sirdars, chiefs and 
gentlemen of Afghanistan assembled that the 
Government of India had, formally, acknow- 
ledged sirdar Abdnr Rahman Khan, grandson 
of the illnstrions Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, 
as Amir of Cabal. Towards the end of July, 
Abdnr Rabman entered into Cabal and ascend- 
ed the throne of his grandfather. 

Preparations were now being made for 
the evacuation of Cabal; and General Roberts 
had actually left Cabal for India. 

“But, suddenly, to quote his words” “a presenti- 
ment which I have never been able to explain to 
myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back 
towards Cabul— a presentiment of coming trouble 
which 1 can only characterize as instinctive. 

“The feeling was justified when, about half-way 
betwetn Butkak and Cabul, I was met by Sir 
Donald Stewart and my chief of the staff who 
brought me the astonndina: news of the total 
defeat by Aynb Khan of Brigadier-General Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and of Lieutenant-General 
Primrose (who had succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
in command of the troops at Kandhadar) with the 
remainder of his force, being besieged at Kandha- 
har.” 

Preparations were immediately made to 
retrieve the disaster and relieve the besieged 
garrisou at Kandhahar. 

Aynb Khan was the brother of the ex- 
Apiii^ Takab Khan. He succeeded in raising 
a large arniy in Herat and Kandhahar. When 
he saw that Abdur Rahmaa was made Amir 
of Cabui, and Kandhahar turned into a 
British province, he instigated the people of 
Herat— thofe very men who were instrumental 


in mardering Cavagnari— to rise and expel the 
‘Kafirs’ from their country. With his large 
following, he was advancing on Kandhahar 
and Ghazni. When his movements became 
known, General Borrows was ordered to 
proceed against him. On the 27th July, 
Barrows engaged Aynb Khan at a village 
called Maiwand. Here Aynb Khan inflicted 
a crashing defeat on Barrows* force. The 
Maiwand disaster had its parallel . only in the 
defeat of the British by the Sikhs at Chiili- 
an walla. The British loss was estimated at 
about 2000 killed and wounded. General 
Barrows with the remnant of his force retired 
to Kandhahar, where Ayub Khan besieged 
them. 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Simla, the Government of India at once 
decided to send a large force to Kahdhahai 
for its relief. At first they thought of sending 
the force from Quetta, but there were not 
sufficient troops at that place and moreover, 
transports were wanting. So on the recom- 
mendation of Generd Roberts, an army 
consisting of 10,000 fighting men with the 
same number of camp followers and General 
Roberts in its command, left Cabul for Kan- 
dhahar on the 8th August, 1880. The distance 
between Cabal and Kandhahar is over 300 
miles. The march which Roberts performed 
is a historic one, for be reached that 
place on the 31st August, doing the 
whole distance in a little over three weeks. 
That a large army consisting of 20,000 
fighting men and followers with some 8,000 
baggage animals accomplished a march of more 
than 300 miles in three weeks time, was a 
great credit to the commander who perform- 
ed it. 

On the approach of the British army, 
Ayub Khan raised the siege, and Roberts 
marched triumphantly into Kandhahar. Tne 
besieged garrison were, to use a slang word, 
in a ‘ funk*’. Lord Roberts writes : — 

“1 conlEesB to being very greatly surprised 
not to use a stronger expression, at the demoralised 
condition of the greater part of the garrison. 
They seemed to consider themselves hopelessly 
defeated, and were utterly despondent ; they 
never even hoisted the Union Jack Imtil the 
relieving force was close at hand. * * The walls 
which completely surroanded Kandhahar were 
so high and thick as to render the city absolutely 
impregnable to any army not equipped with a 
regular siege-train ; * * for the British soldiers 
to have contemplated the possibility of Kandhahar 
being taken by an Afghan army showed what a 
miserable state of depression and demoralizatioa 
they were in,” 
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Aynb Ehao with his army moved oat a 
few miles tfrom Kandhahar on the arrival 
of General Roberts. On the let September 
General Roberts fonght him a battle, known 
as the battle of Kandhahar. This was the 
last battle fought in Afghanistan by the 
British. Ayub Khan was defeated and 
Roberts added another feather to his cap. 
There is reason to believe that Ayab Khan's 
defeat was^ to a large measure, due to the 
desertion of his men, who had been bribed 
and bought over by the British. This is 
hinted at by the Pioneer correspondent. He 
writes in his letter dated Kandhahar, 20th 
September, 1880. 

“7%e Ki^hask§ and Kohistanis being already 
in treaty with Colonel St. John to desert him, i.e,, 
Ayub Khan, at short notice'^ 

Thus it was not all courage and valor 
and good generalship which gained Roberts 
the victory of Kandhahar on the 1st 
September. 1889. 

The disaster at Maiwand and the siege 
of Kandhahar proved to demonstration the 
impossibility of Kandhahar ever becoming a 
British province. Hence Mr. Gladstone's 
government decided that Kandhahar was not 
to be separated from the Amirship of Gabul. 
Abdur Rahman's position was thus greatly 
strengthened. He was a lucky man. He 
got idl that he wanted. The British troops 
evacuated Cabul and Kandhahar and the 
beginning of October 1880 did not see a 
single British soldier on the soil of 
Afghanistan. Thus terminated the Second 
Afghan War, the memory of which still 
rankles in the breast of every native of 
Afghanistan. 

What was the net gain to the British 
after they had evacuated Kandhahar and Cabul ? 
If there was no gain, at least the Second 
Afghan War did not cause England any loss. 
It was India which greatly suffered from the 
calamities of the war. The Marquis of 
Salisbury on a certain occaeion said, "India 
most be bled." India was bled, both literally 
and figuratively, by the War. It was India's 
sons who died fighting for England on the 
bloody fields of Maiwand, Kandhahar, Ali 
Musjid and in the ill-fated Residency at 
Bala Hissar. It was they who died by 
hundreds, if not by thousands, from diseases 
contracted on field service, for while the 
British soldiers were sumptuously fed, warmly 
clothed and comfortably accommodated, the 
Indian troops and camp followers, as is usual 


in all campaigns, did not even dream of 
sharing half the luxuries provided for a 
handful of British soldiers. While the 
British soldiers fought in a country, the 
climate of which was not far difierent from 
that of their own, it was quite otherwise 
with the Indian troops 

The war cost India some twenty-one 
millions of pounds sterling. This, too, was 
at a time when India was in the grip of a 
dire famine. The government whi^ spent 
so many millions of pounds on the war, 
never thought of spending one half of that 
sum in alleviating the miseries of the 
famine-stricken people. In fact, the fund 
which was raised by taxing the already 
famine-stricken inhabitants of India, to insure 
against future famines, was misappropriated 
and spent on the war ! Such were the 
notions of justice and philanthropy of the 
government of those days. 

England benefited from the war. All the 
honors, distinctions, high offices with princely 
salaries attached to them, went to those who 
were natives of England. It enabled many 
a British officer to earn distinctions which 
they could not have otherwise dreamt of. It 
was this war which brought Roberts a peerage. 
Kuighthcods and Baronetcies and other 
distinctions and promotions fell to the lot 
of the natives of England. No Indian, for 
his services in connection with the war, 
received any high distinction. 

The war was undertaken with the object 
of forcing a British envoy at CabuL But 
this object was not secured, on the eleventh 
hour it was discovered that 

**Oar relations with him (the Amir) are now of 
so little importance to the paramount objects of 
our policy that we no longer require to maintain 
British agents in any part of his dominions."* 

Kandhahar and Herat, which were to 
provide India with the scientific frontier, 
could also not be retained but had to be 
made over to the Amir. Colonel Haona has 
truly observed that the war has 

“secured none of the otiects for which it was 
waged ; neither British officers either at Cabal 
or on the Afghan frontier nor British infinence 
paramount in Afghanistan nor even a wesdcer 
sovereign on the throne of Kabul." 

But this war has left to the inhabitants 
of Afghanistan a legacy of ill-feeliog and 
hatred against he British, for vengeance sleeps 
long but never dies. 

* Extract from Mr. A. C. Lyalins letter to Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, dated Simla, April 1889. . 
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OPAL could not remember when he had 
been taken out of the ballook-cart and 
deposited in a third class compartment 
of a railway train. The varied sounds in 
this compartment failed to disturb his sound 
sleep. He sat up with a mighty start as 
night merged into dawn and stared at the 
grange scene before him. He had never 
been in a railway train before. What a 
crowd ! Nearly all the peoples of India were 
represented in it. And what an uproar! 

But Gopal had not the opportunity of 
gazing at them to his heart’s content. The 
carriage stopped very soon, and Krishna 
pulled him out of it. Gopal found himself 
in the largest building, he had even seen. 
The noise and crowd were terrifying to the 
small country boy. He had never seen so 
many people together, not even at the village 
fair. After a time they came out of the 
huge building and got into a hackney coach. 
It went on and on. The roads were very 
big and broad, with large houses on both 
sides. But nowhere did he see a field or a 
water tank. All the houses belonged to rich 
people, Gopal concluded, because they were 
gaudily furnished, and had many pretty 
things arranged by the windows. He thought 
he saw trains going along the roads, only 
they were smaller than the one be bad been 
in during the night 

At last their carriage stopped before a 
large house. It had a beautiful garden all 
around. Krishna got down, and pulled down 
all his luggage from the roof of the coach, 
in a great hurry. Then ensued a furious 
discussion about the fare to be given to the 
coachman. Krishna would not give more than 
a rupee, while the man wanted two annas 
more. Gopal stood and stared at them in 
dismast ^ith bis small bundle clasped in his 
arms. 

Suddenly, a gentleman in English dress 
came out of the ball in front, and stood at 
the head of the stairs. With his appearance, 
the scene changed as if by magic. Up to 
this, Krishna had been waving his hand, in 


close proximity to the coachman’s beard and 
giving him an example of his, eloquence. 
The coachman, though deficient in language, 
made up by the power of his lungs. But 
as soon as Shiveswar appeared, both the 
combatants became mute as stone statues. 
Krishna went and bowed down at his master’s 
feet, while the coachman stood silent, with 
a dumbfounded expression. 

Gopal understood from Krishna’s manners 
that the gentleman before them was the 
master of the house. So, he too went and 
bowed down to him. 

Shiveswar pulled up the boy with a jerk, 
saying angrily, “Bearer, have I not told you a 
hundred times, not to start a row before 
my office room? Pay ofi this man at once.” 

Krishna’s militant attitude had disappeared 
completely. He meekly took out a rupee 
and some change and handed these to 
the cabman. He could not help casting 
a look of sorrow at the money, before he 
parted with it. 

As the hackney carriage drove out of the 
gate, Shiveswar turned his attention to the 
boy. Up to this, he had been holding him 
by the hand, but his eyes were engaged with 
Krishna and the cabman. 

“Is this the boy ?” he asked Krishna. 

Krishna folded his hands and began, 
“Yes, sir, he is an orphan, sir ; so I thought, 
if you would be kind enough—” 

His master cut^ him short. “All right, 
all right,” he said. “Is he from your native 
village?” 

“Yes, sir, he is well born, of a good 
caste—” but his master had gone off, before 
he could finish, and Gopal had gone with 
him. Krishna felt defrauded somehow, and 
went off to his own quarters with his 
bundles 

Sbiveswkr had taken the boy to his office 
room. He sat down in a chair and pointed 
at another, sayiqg, “Sit down there. What’s 
your name?”. 

Gopal hesitated to take the chair. But 
he sat down, after a moment, and replied, 
“Gopal Chandra Roy” 

Shiveswar frowned and said, “The country 
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seems to be overran with Gopdis and 
Bakhals/V 

Gopal ooold not understand his anger 
and stared at him in amazement. True it 
was that nearly all the people^ he knew, felt 
angry with him. But this was the first time, 
he had seen any one getting angry at the 
mere sound of bis name. 

Sfaiveswar was thinking of something. 
After a while, he asked again, “Do you know 
how to read and write 

“Yes. sir,” the boy replied, “I used to 
read in the first class of the village 
school.” 

Shiveswar was glad to hear it. Though 
he loved the idea of training up children, 
he was relieved to find that he would not 
have to do any spade work. 

“I will have you admitted in a school 
here very soon,” he said to Gopal. “Go now, 
wash yourself and have something to eat 
You look very tired.” He drew a huge 
book towards himself, and became immersed 
in it 

Though the master of the house had given 
him permission to go, Gopal did not know 
where to go. He really wanted to wash and 
eat, but where? Though the gentleman had 
spoken very kindly to him, he did not dare 
to question him. 

Suddenly, a carriage drove up and came 
to a standstill before the stairs. As the 
syce opened the door, a little girl darted out 
and up the stairs and stopped before the 
door of the office room. 

The girl was very beautiful. Though 
Gopal was nothing but a child, yet be could 
not help noting this. He had never seen 
such a beautiful and well dressed child in 
his village. 

The girl carried a small bundle in her 
arms. She was as fair as the master of the 
house, whom Gopal had at first taken for a 
European. But the father was white as marble, 
whereas the daughter looked like a blushing 
rose. Her eyes shone like stars and her 
black hair hung on her shoulders in wonder- 
ful curls. 

Mukti had probably rushed to her father,* 
in this way, in order to give him some 
important information about Aparna, or 
Krishnadasi, but she was taken aback, 
boding a strange boy sitting in her father’s 
room. As she could not impart her secrets 
in his presence, she shouted for her grand- 
mother and ran for her room. 

Shiveswar looked up from his book, at the 


sound of bin daughter’s voice. He did! 
not find her there, but found the* boy, still 
sitting in the chair. He was Burprised. 
“Why don’t you go ?” he asked. 

Gopal was frightened and asked in a ttmid 
voice, “Which way shall I go ?” 

“Oh, to be sure, I forgot. Bearer!” called 
Shiveswar. 

Krishna mshed up at once. He took 
away Gopal, according to his master’s orders, 
and led him upstairs. 

A small room by the side of Shiveswar’s 
bedroom, had been got ready for Gopal. He 
was surprised at its beautiful decorations and 
furniture. He did not dare to touch or sit 
upon any of them. “This is your room,” 
said Krishna. “The bath-room is on this- 
side. Will you have a bath now ?” 

Gopal forgot to answer him, so busy was 
he looking around. No boy has ever been 
born who had not imagined himself, some- 
time or other, to be Haroun Al Rashid or 
Aladin with his wonderfal lamp. And if by 
chance, the dream came true, even very 
partially, who could fathom its joy and 
surprise ? 

Ejishna asked the same question again* 
Gopal oame down from the skies and reified, 
“Yes, I will wash now.” 

In the bath-room, too, the poor boy was 
in a fix. He had only bathed in tanks of 
green slimy water before this. He did not 
know the use of taps or shower baths. 

Krishna oame to his rescue mercifully. 
As they were half tb rough the ceremony, a 
boy oame up and said, “Breakfast has been 
served. Master sends for this boy.” 

Krishna hastily dried Gopal, and sent him 
down. Gopal was clad only in a small dhoti, 
the end of which he had wrapped round his 
shoulders. He still wore an amulet round 
his neck. 

Shiveswar nearly jumped at the sight be 
presented. He was dead against these inde- 
cencies. “Bearer,” he ordered, “Go and fetch 
a coat or, anything from my dressing 
room, and put him in it And take off that 
dirty string from around his neck. He is 
not an animal.” 

Krishna obeyed with alacrity. Then he 
went oat of the room and returned in about 
five minutes with a shirt Gopal put it on 
obediently. Its collar nearly rose above his 
cheeks, and its sleeves hang a foot down his 
fingers. He felt highly amused, but he was 
feeling too nervous in the presence of the 
masterl to laugh. 
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It was a hard job to use knife and fork 
in this dress, as he was a beginner and 
bervons too. . Anyone else would have noticed 
his. extreme embarrassment But Shiveswar, 
as usual with him, was in the clouds already. 
He was already thinking over all the newest 
methods of education, trying to select the 
most suitable for this boy. His bands played 
with his knife and fork mechanically. 

Oopal was very hungry, and the sight and 
smell of the delicacies before him whetted 
bis appetite still more. So he tucked away 
the superfluous portion of his shirt sleeves 
and began to eat with the help of a spoon. 
Suddenly light and qnick steps were heard 
outside, and next moment, that beantifnl 
child in a wonderous dress rushed into the 
room, like a small tornado, and flinging 
herself upon Shiveswar, began to langh. 

Shiveswar forgot all about modern methods 
of education. He took her upon bis lap and 
asked, “What’s it, my little mother ? You are 
very early this time.” 

“So you have forgotten, have yon?” cried 
the child “Did not I tell you last Saturday, 
that we were to have a holiday on next 
' Friday, too, and I should be home for three 
days? And did not you promise to take me 
to the Zoo, in your new motor car ?” 

‘All right, all right,” said Shiveswar, “we 
shall go. Bat look here, what a nice boy ! 
Won’t yon play with him?” 

Mnkti looked G-opal up and down with 
close attention. Then she began to langh 
inordinately. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her father. 

Mnkti was nearly choking with laughter. 
“What a big shirt he has put on !” she 
gasped. 

Shiveswar smiled as he looked at Gopal. 
“It is my shirt, so it is rather big for him,” 
he said. “But to-morrow you will see so 
many nice things will come for him,” 

Poor Gopal blushed to his ears at the 
amusement of the bright and beantifnl little 
lady. He wanted to tear that big shirt into 
pieces, in the excess of his "mortification. 

( 9 ) 

Next morning Mnkti was found before 
the doors of Shiveswar and Gopal, eager 
to make friends with the newcomer. She 
had escaped from her grandmother’s custody 
early and was seeking a pretext for entering 
her father’s rooms. Suddenly Shiveswar 
came out dressed for going^ont. 


“What do you want, my little mother ?” 
be asked. 

“Father, where is the boy, in that big 
shirt?’ she asked. “Will he live with us? 
Won’t he speak to me and go to read in a 
school? And won’t yon buy biffl ffood 
clothes ?” 

Shiveswar picked her np in his arms, 
saying, “^es, yes he will, and 1 shall. Go 
and put on a clean frock, then we shall go 
for a drive. We shall take that boy along, 
too.” 

Mukti jumped down from bis arms and 
ran to change her dress. As she entered her 
grandmother s room, the old lady asked, “Why 
are you running about like this early in 
the morning?” 

Mukti had got a clean frock on, over the 
soiled one, which she had not thought of 
taking off. Now she was straggling with 
the buttons and replied shortly, “I am going 
to make friends with the boy in a big 
shirt.” 

The old lady was surprised. She frowned 
and asked, “What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Father said so”, replied Mukti. She did 
not waste any more time on her grandmother, 
but ran off, all the while trying to hide her 
dirty frock, which unfortunately was longer 
than the clean one. Mokshada wanted more 
information and she called “Mnkti, come here 
for a moment.” But in vain. By that time 
Mukti was half-way down the stairs.’ 

Mokshada had been looking on at her 
son’s doings ever since yesterday. But she 
was too angry and hurt even to ask Shives- 
war the meaning of these goings on. She 
went on as it nothing had happened. She 
knew that it was usual for a man to desire 
children. So she had been trying these five 
years to get him to marry again. But be 
had very little respect for his mother’s 
wishes. Instead of settling down again, he 
sent off even the only child he had to a 
Mem Sahib’s school. If she insisted upon 
his remarriage, he would answer, “Yon, too, 
became a widow in your youth, with but 
one child. If yon can remain without 
* marrying again, why can not I ?” Now, had 
anyone ever heard the like of it? Was 
there no difference between a man and a 
woman ? A woman can Surely suffer everything 
but not so a man. * 

Besides, Shiveswar bad to think of bis 
family. He should not allow it to become 
extinct. What was the use of his earning 
so much money, if there was no one, on 
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wl3om he qpnld speBd it? The memoiy of 
a depatrted spouse was enoi^h for a womae« 
bat not so for a man. If he had married 
he woaid have been the father of a son by 
this time, and would not have been dritren 
to adopt a low-oaste brat. Shiveswar*B 
mother was fi^ettina more and more anxious. 
Perhaps some day, he would bring home 
some Christian bride. But Mokshada hoped, 
he would hot, as he evinced very little 
interest in the fair sex. But why did not 
he give his daughter in marriage to a well- 
born boy, and bring him up ? It would 
have been a sound business proposition 
and would have sgtished his desire for a 
son. But what was the use of talking ? 
Her son was a headstrong fool, and would 
not listen to anyone. 

But she could not help thinking and 
thinking. What if this boy should turn out 
to be a Brahmin’s son ? She wanted to 
make sure. But how to do it ? She could 
not ask Krishna. She could have got the 
imformation from Mukti, had not the! little 
imp escaped. Mokshada almost made up 
her mind to go away to her countryhouse. 
When her fury reached its climax, this 
determination always gave her consolation. 

Suddenly the maid-servant Nitya broke 
throngh her thoughts, crying, *1 say, 

grandma, you have not put out the stores, 

nor have you ordered the dinner. The cook 
is shouting down the roof of the kitchen.” 

Mokshada got up hurriedly and rushed 
to the storeroom. For the time she 
forgot all about her countryhouse. 

Shiveswar returned with the children, 
when the morning was advanced. The car 
was loaded as on the day when Mukti 

went marketing for her sojourn to the 
boarding house. But there was no sorrow 
on this occasion. Mukti had nearly talked 
herself hoarse, having got such "a good 
listener. She liked this friend, more than her 
classmates, more than the coachman and 
the gardener. This boy was of a different 

fype altogether ; so Mukti had almost fallen 
m love with him. 

. But the poor boy was feeling a bit 
lazed. This sudden transformation had been 
too much for him. His home, his dress,, his 
Burronndings, even his very name had been 
changed. He had never seen such wealth, 
had never had so many things to call his 
own, and had never been call^ Jyotirmoy. 
i^his handsome gentleman ^ had changed 
everything like a magician. 

68—6 


As Shiveswar came in, his mother aaked 
sharplyi ^Have you lost all sense ? * Wiiei» 
have you been with the oMId, in lilts lerr 
sun ? She must be dying of thirst by this 
time.” 

am rather late,” admitted Shiveswar, 
""I had so many things to buy for Jyoti, 
that I could not manage to return sooner. 
But they had had a good feed in the 
market.” 

Mokshada could hardly restrain heieeli 
Still she made a brave attempt at appearing 
indifferent and asked, '"^Who on earth is 
Jyoti ? Have you changed your daughter’s 
name ?” 

'^Not at all,” said Shiveswar rather 
embarrassed. ''Mukti is still Mulrti. But 
have not you seen the new boy ? I have 
taken him in. I want to train him up into 
a gentleman. I shall bnng him to you to^ 
day.” 

“Thank you,” said his mother icily, **it 
is not always yon show me so much consi- 
deration. Ton have become quite a learned 
Sahib now, whereas I am nothing but an 
ignorant oonntry-woman. So I don’t 
presume to advise yon in anything.” 

Shiveswar felt rather at a loss for ah 
answer. “No mother,” be said at last, ''I 
had decided to tell you. Only I was hesita- 
ting, knowing that you will be angry.” 

*Oh, much you care for my auger,” sidd 
the old lady. *Very well, if you want to 
adopt a son, do it in a proper way. 1 don’t 
want to hinder you. Cali Brahmins and 
have the proper ceremonies. I hope, he 

comes of a good Brahmin family f” 

Mokshada was nearly certain that the boy 
was not a Brahmin, else Shiveswar would 
not have been so eager to take him into bis 
family. Still she wanted to make sure. 

Shiveswar was beginning to lose his 

temper. *I don’t know whether he comes 
of a good Brahmin family or a goo4 

Ghandal family. The last is more likely. 
I don’t want any information about his 
family, because I am not going to adopt it 
If he is good and honest, that will to 
enough for me.” 

Mokshada put her fingers in her ears. 
“Gracious God in the heavens !” She cried in 
dismay. “You are going to adopt the son 
of a Ghandal ? You want him to give 

water to your ancestors ? Gan a Ghandal 
ever become the son of a Brahmin ?” 

“I know he cannot,” said her son. “How 
can he become any one else’s son, except 
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thftt of his own fftther ? Neither a Chandal 
nor a Brahmin can dj ft. He will remain, 
what he vras. 1 am only taking care of his 
education. I don’t suppose, souls are ever 
thirsty for water. But if ever I do feel so, 
I hope the boy will oblige me. My ancestors 
can please themselves/’ 

His mother stood as if thunderstruck. 
After a while, she cried out “If the boy is 
of a low caste, I will go away from this house 
thifl veiT day. You are my son, but even 
for you I cannot tolerate such sacrilege.” 

Shiveswar scented danger and climbed 
down a bit “I did not say that I knew 
him to be a Chandal.” 

“Then ask what caste he is.” Shiveswar 
became obstinate again. “I won’t ask him 
that’' he said. “That he is born a human 
being should be enough.” ‘ 

“If you won’t ask him, I will,” said his 
mother. 

“No mother, you won’t” said Shiveswar 
firmly. “I don’t want the boy to feel any 
difference between himself and all of os. I 
forbid you.” 

“How dare you say such things ?” 
flared up bis mother. “Do you take me 
for a servant ? I shall go away at once. 
I won’t have anything more to do with 
such a renegade as you.” She left the 
room in fury. Shiveswar followed her, 
aiming at a reconciliation. 

All this while, the two children were 
busy arranging Jyoti’s room and looking 
over all the new purchases. They did not 
bother themselves about caste, creed, family 
or money. 

Both of them sat ensconced in a chair, 
looking over the piotures of the Royal 
Natural History and talking for all they 
were worth. But Krishna interrupted and 
took them away to the dining room for 
their midday meal. Mukti usually ate in 
ner grand-mother’s room, when home for 
the week-end, but to-day nobody called her 
there. She found her father absent, too. She 
asked Krishna, where her father was, but 
getting no satisfactory reply, she began to 
instruct Jyoti about the proper way of 
handling knives and forks. 

A few days later Mukti came home for 
the Easter vacation. But this time she was 
not token for long drives, as her father 
appeared ve^y much pre-occupied and busy. 
Her graud-motber too had changed. Mukti 
did not like to go and talk to her now. So 
she devoted all her leisure to this new 


friend of hers. They roamed* ajbput the 
garden in the hot sun, swung for hours and 
staffed themselves full with green macgoes. 
Nobody hindered them. So they acted 
according to their own sweet wiU and derived 
no end of joy out of it. Mukti had 
learned to climb trees with Jyoti, and no 
one called her a tomboy for that And 
Jyoti, too, had learned to skip and play and 
none called him a girl. 

Thus the vacation passed off very well 
and Makti went baok to school. Jyoti, too, 
was sent to a boys’ day school 

But in Shiveswar’s house the clouds 
still hung heavy. Every moment a storm 
was threatened. His mother had put up 
with alt the modernism of her son, but she 
could not reconcile herself to the virtual 
adoption of this low-caste boy. So she took 
every opportunity for creating trouble. She 
was afraid to leave her son’s house, lest the 
boy should get too firm a foothold here, 
but staying on became more and more 
irksome. Besides, she had professed so great 
an orthodo^cy, people must expect her to 
live up to her views and leave her apostate 
son. At first she had thought that, if she 
created trouble enough, Shiveswar would 
send away the boy somewhere. But Shives- 
war had too firm a faitb in his opinions to 
send Jyoti away, though he had sent away 
Mukti quite willingly. 

Then came the tong summer vacation. 
Mukti came home with her boxes, baskets, 
slate, books and clothes. She had many 
children’s magazines and picture books with 
her. Jyoti, too, had collected numerous 
treasures by this time. He had learnt many 
things at school, which Mukti did not know. 
They expected to have great times together. 

But poor Mukti’s expectations remained 
unfulfilled. Her grand-mother had made up 
her mind at last. She was really going 
away to the country house, and wanted to 
take Mukti along with her. Mukti protested ; 
she cried and shouted. But her fathei said, 
“You must go, dear. Don’t disobey grand- 
mother.” 

So Mukti went. But Shiveswar stayed 
on in Calcutta with Jyoti. 

After the vacation Mukti came back, but 
her grand-mother did not return. Shiveswar 
could never manage an establishment. So he 
packed off Mukti to the school and went and 
took rooms in a v hotel for himself and Jyoti. 
The house was looked up. 

So Mukti could not come home for the j 
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week-ends ^now. Shiveswar went and saw return to the hotel, where bearded Mahomedan 
her Saturday. He could stay only smants greeted his eyes on idl sides, 

one hour* After that he had to lea?e ana (To de emHnued.) 


THE MYSTICISM OP SAINT OATHEBINE OF toA 

By WENDELL M. THOMAS, Jr. 


I N the airy city Qf Siena in Italy, “lightly 
set on the summit of three hills which 
it crowns with domes and clustering 
towers, was born of simple townspeople in 
1347 the saintly Catherine. From the day 
that she could walk, she became very popular 
among her numerous relatives and her 
parents^ friends, who gave her the pet name 
Enphrosyne to signify the grief-dispelling 
effect of her conversation, and who were 
constantly inviting her to their houses on 
some pretext or other. Sent one morning 
to the house of her married sister Bon- 
aventnra, she waa favoured with a beautiful 
vision.” (The Dialogue of St. Catherine of 
Siena, Ir. by A. Thorold, London, 1907). She 
beheld Christ. He did not appear in some 
other-worldly realm or fashion. Neither did 
he call her away from this present life. He 
was clad in the papal robes (a symbol of 
earthly authority), and gave her his bene- 
diction. Henceforth Catherine understood 
that He bad called her to serve Him by 
serving His brothers and sisters. 

Now visions are not essential to mysticism. 
They simply show that the beholder is what 
the psychologists term a “Visile,” one in 
whom the visual images common to all are 
unnsually intense and lifelike. Though not 
essential, still their capacity to inspire and 
encourage throughout a lifetime is just so 
much gain. The persistent and winsome 
religions service of Sadhu Sundar Singh and 
C. F. Andrews, for instance, was originated 
by a vivid vision of Christ. 

Catherine’s deep religious purpose thus 
arose very early. When twelve she cut off 
her blond bair to escape unwelcome 
attentions. At fifteen, by entering the 
neighbouring monastery of St. Dominic, she 
publicly devoted her life to the service of 
Christ. In order to make her body a fit and 
controllable instrument for spiritual service. 


she adopted a severe routine : h^ bed was 
a board, her clothing coarse, her diet 
completely meatless. It is to be noticed 
that she practised not asceticism but 
rigonrism. She did not torture her body 
to free her soul from the drag of the 
world ; she disciplined her body to 
devote her soul to save the wprld. 
At nineteen she appeared in public 
and gradnally gathered about her a small 
group of disciples both men and women. She 
was favoured with sublime and intensely 
intimate visions, in which she married Christ 
with a ring, and drank the blood which 
flowed from his wounded side. 

"Mach might be said of the action of Catherine 
on her generation. Few individuals perliaps have 
ever led so active a life or have succeeded in 
leaving so remarkable an imprint of their ^person* 
ality on the events of their time* Catherii^ the 
Peacemaker, reconciles warring factions m her 
native city, and heals an intematioml feud between 
Florence and the Holy See. Catherine, the ccn-* 
soler pours the bairn of her gentle spirit into the 
lacerated sonis of the suffering wherever she fiii^dB 
them, in the condemned cell or in the hospital 
ward. She is one of the most voluminous of tetter 
writer^, keeping up a constant correspondence 
with a band of disciples male and female all over 
Italy, and last but not least, with the distant Pope 
at Avignon." 

Her greatest achievement was to induce 
the Pope, who at this time was snffedng 
the “Babylonian Captivity” under the stofilar 
influence of the king of France, to return to 
Rome and restore the dignity of sacred 
anthority to the decadent Church. 

This amazingly fruitful work, this sane 
and winsome character had its source in 
continual mystic communion with the Glo4 
of Love revealed by Christ. “Sbe intuitively 
perceived life under the highest possible 
forms, the forms of Beauty and Love. Truth 
and Goodness were, she thonght, means for 
the achievement of those two supreme ends. 
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Tbd sheer beauty of the Sd^l ui a ‘stste of 
Gfioe^ is a on whid^ she constantly 
dwells, han^ng it as a bait before those 
whom she would indnoe to tarn from evil 
Similarly, the ogHness of sin shonld warn 
ns of its true natnre. ‘Truth* was for her 
the handmaid of the spiritualiied imagination 
not, as too often in these days of the 
twUight of the •soul, its tyrant and its 
gaoler.** Although Oatherine as a child of 
her age necessarily used the formulas of 
current theology, (her emphasis rested upon 
their ethical demands and their aesthetic 
^lory* Under her cleansing touch, the time- 
worn and faded paintings of dogma were 
r^ored to their pristine colours, and glowed 
with eternal health. 

The burden of Catherine’s message is the 
progress of the soul to God. The first stage 
is to turn from the paths of the wicked 
into the path of the righteous. The second 
stage brings the soul to hatred and renuncia- 
tion of all desires not inspired by God. In 
the third stage the soul is lost in God, and 
finds ineffable joy in that “Sea Pacific.’* 
The fourth stage, which is all-inclusive love 
for neighbour, flows directly from the third. 
To love God is to love your neighbour : 
you cannot love your neighbour without 
loving God. Immersion in the love of 
God and all his creatures in a life 
of beauty and service is the goal not 
only in earth but also in Heaven. Supreme 
in its eternal achievements, no higher life 
can be imagined. 

The first stage, then, is purification from 
sin. Catherine’s motive for purification is 
to be carefully noticed. It is not a selfish 
desire for individual salvation or private 
enjoyrhent, but a boundless sympathy for 
human misery coupled with a realization 
of her responsibility for its relief. With 
keen spiritual penetration Mahatma Gandhi 
realizes that socid blunders may be due to 
his own sin or shortcoming, and accordingly 
he repents by fasting Catherine likewise 
understood that responsibility never rests 
in another but always in the self, for it is 
pnly through the self that any inflaence 
whatever can be exerted op another. And 
nn^l the self can claim the perfection of 
the supreme morally creative person, namely, 
the sinless Jesus Christ, its consciousness of 
responsibility indDoes the sense of personal 
sin. Out of her sensitive love she cries— 

''For what is it to me if 1 have life, and Thy 
people death and the clouds of darkness cover 


Thy spouse (the true (JhuroW when^it is my own 
sins ami not those of Thy olher .creat^ ttiat 
are the principle cause of Sdsy tl dedre ^en 
and beg of Thee by Thy grace Then have 
mewsv on Thv neonle.” 


The second stage is renunciation. The 
purification of the self from injarious desires 
is not sufficient. Desires most be not only 
harmless bat also positively creative. Above 
the stage of tolerance, sympathy^ and peace, 
is the stage of perfect loving devotion. It 
is to be noticed that (Catherine does not 
renonncp the world, or desire in general but 
only selfish desires, the desires that fail to 
express the heart of God’s purpose for the 
world. She renounces not the humble self 
in tune with the Absolute Self, but merely 
the proud, discordant self. This stage may 
also be called illumination, since the moral 
renunciation kindles a blaze of light resulting 
in knowledge of the relation between the 
personal and divine. While in a trance 
Catherine dictates thU message from God. 


“All scandals, hatred, craelty and every sort 
of trouble proceed from this perverse root of 
self-love, which has poisoned the ^tire ^rla 
and weakened the mystical body of me Holy 
Church and the universal , body of Mlieyers m 
the Christian religion. The humble self is hkened 
to a good anl fruitful tree: “Knowledge of 
thyself and of Me is found in the earth of true 
humility, which is as wide w the diameter or 
the circle, that is. of the knowledge of the 
self and of Me, -Then the tree of love feeds 
itself on humility, bringinit forth from its side 
the nffahoot of true discretion •••” 


The proud self on the contrary, is com- 
pared to a tree that is rotten and evil. 

“Inside the tree is nourished,- v-cpnscience. 
which while lives in mp^ sin is bUnd^ 
by self-love and therefore felt but little; the 
fruits of this tree are mortol, for they have 
drawn their nourishment- --from the root of 
pride, and the miserable soul is full of ingratitude 


The third stage is ecstasy, the eternal 
blissful fulfilment of the ethical devotion of 
the soul to God in His work of creative and 
redeeming love. Gatherine tries to recall by 
the use of mere feeble words the glory of her 
unspeakable experience of union with the 


divine Reality : 

Then this soul etolaimed with ardent love. 
*0 Inestimable Charity, sweet .above aU sweetoesa- 
Who would not be inflsmed by snoh g^t love . 
What heart can help breakmg at such .^der- 
ness ? It seems, 0 Abyss of Chanty, as if Thon 
vrorf moA wifih InvA nf Thv creature * 


The fourth stage of glad social service 
flows from the third. A path leads^ from 
struggling variety up to blissful unity 
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three staged. Another path leads down again 
from the blissful unity tQ the struggling 
variety. And both paths are divine. &ere 
can be no unity without varied, no bliss 
without struggle. God is One, and embraoes 
all in loving care.. Humanity and the world 
are not outeide Him but within Him. The 
world is God’s creation, humanity is Que of 
God’s creative agents. The whole creation is 
the- continuous and necessary finite expression 
of the infinite God, the worthy fruit of His 
outgoing love. Catherine hears the divine 
voice telling her that social service in the 
midst of the world is the beloved child of 
ecstatic joy. 

“When she has thus conceived bv the afec- 
tioD of love, she immediately is delivered of 
fruit for her neighbour, because in no other way 
can she act out the truth she has conceived 
in herself, but loving Me in truth, in the same 
truth she serves her neighbour*. 'The soul that 
knows Me immediately ex^ds to the love of 
her neighbour, because she sees that I love 
that neighbour inefTablv, and so herself loves 
the object which she sees me to have loved 
still more. She further knows that she can be 
of no use to me and can in no way repay me, 
that pure love with which she feels herself to 
be loved by Me. and therefore endeavours to 
repay it through the medium which I have given 
her, namely, her neighbour, who is the medium 
through which you can all serve me.” 

To Catherine, the metaphysical, the mysti- 
cal and the ethical are all one. She knows 
no love for God which is not expressed in 
love for man. Indeed, the soul’s love for God 
becomes transformed in the complete mystical 
union into God’s love for man; for the soul 
is now no longer its former self, but God: 
it has climbed through time to the peak of 
eternity, it has harmonized its variety in the 
divine unity : hence it can no longer love 
God as another, but in and of God must 
express itself in the loving salvation of man. 
Again and again in God’s message to Cathe- 
rine occurs the refrain— “For My honour pd 
the salvation of souls.” in which the mystical 
and the ethical are linked in one. 

Now genuine service sooner on later involves 
sacrifice, the willingness to bear pain and 
hardship for the sake of a better experience; 
and Catherine soon came to realize God’s 


truth and freedom through the triumph of 
burden*bearing. 


, ‘Yery^pleairiiig to me, dewest cUraghte, it the 
williiig desire to bear every nain and urngue 
even onto death lor the salv^m of soult« lor the 
more the soul endures, die more she widWB that 
she loves Me ; loving Me she comes ts know more 
of My trutk*.*.'*No one bom passes this life with- 
out palm, bodily or mental Bodily pain my 
servants bear, but their minds are free that is, 
they do not feel the weariness of the pain; lor 
their will is accorded with Mine, and it is the will 
that gives trouble to man.” 


With Catherine, the sorrow for the sii|8 
ol others was increased by fhe knowledge of 
God, only to be diminished ; for with expa^ng 
compassion there surged forth the aggressive 
saving grace sufficient to meet and overcome 
all hindrances to eternal beauty^-^even sfn* 

According to Catherine, the samrifioe that 
springs thus from divine love oanupt be 
called suffering if suffering means misery. 
(It can be called sofferiog only if 
suffering— according to its etymologioal 
derivation— means carrying from undemealh, 
bearing, supporting). The suffiering of miaefy, 
or tke pain of mind or soul, is solely the 
punishment of sin ; whereas in loving sacri- 
fice only the body suffers— the soul d&es not 
suffer but continually rejoices in hardship, 
for it is working in God who Himself has 
created the variety so strenuously turned into 
unity. 

The mysticism of Si Catherine has its 
source in the mystic communion of Jesus 
Christ with the divine Father. Her mystidam 
is true to His. It is the Christ way of life 
the way of cosmic love, the way of union 
with the Supreme Being. If other mystics 
do not entirely agree with Catherine, ibe 
fault lies not in mysticism, for it is simply 
a fine method of self-control aiming at nuiOB 
with the Supreme Being. If « the method is 
to achieve its aim, the object to whioh it 
adapts itself must of course be truly the 
Supreme Being, and not an abstract thoogbt- 
ooDstitnted realm from which the werid of 
life is in one way or another divorced and 
separated. The being with whom St. Catherine 
and her saviour before her hold communion 
u the Absolute One and Only, embracing all 
worlds in creative bliss or loving care. 



THE ABOLITION OF S ATI 

BY N. C. GANGULY 

iPmt a choker from the authors forth-coming work on Ram Mohun Roy^ 
to be published in the ^Builders of India^^ series ] 


L ORI) Amberst left India in March 1828, 
ahd Lord William Bentinok came as the 
<|fo^6rnor‘ General. Amherst’s 'otiose 
optimism” In face of the sudden increase of 
Sati from 577 to 639 cases in 1825 was a 
point which did not escape the practical 
Tision of Bentinok, whose name is immortalised 
by the abolition of the wicked custom. It 
was not in the nature of Amherst to take 
the prohlMtory action recommended indivi- 
dually by Judges Smith and Ross of the 
Calcutta Nizamat Court in November 1826; 
but by 1829 all the judges were unanimous, 
as well as most of the oflScers in the country, 
as to the necessity of putting a stop to the 
barbarous practice. Resident Britishers were 
no less anxious to see it somehow discon> 
tinned, when Indian opinion had undergone 
considerable modification through Ram 
Mohun’s agitation. The matter was conse- 
quently left to Bentinck to deal with in his 
^aracteristioally practical way. 

The new Governor-General first made 
enquiries regarding the attitude of the 
military to the question. He wanted the 
sympathy and support of the Indian Army 
in an action which might rouse great and 
extenmve opposition in the country. He was 
satisfied that the Sepoy who fought for the 
British had no such strong feelings over the 
continuance of^ the rite and the Army officers 
were mostly in favour of its contemplated 
suppression. But Indian opinion in general 
could not be easily and properly gauged ; 
it meant the feeling and disposition of the 
people at large, though it must be remembered 
that Ram Mohun ’s efiorts had cleared the 
ground a good deal since 1815 specially 
among the educated classes. He had a 
strong and influential following of educated 
men who acted from their convictions and 
faced trials. Ram Kamal Sen, the grand-father 
of Keshab Chandra Sen, and Rashamay 
Dutt, afterwards a judge of the Small Causes 
Court, showed that courage which was 
necessary on the part of real will- wishers 


of reform. At a farewell meeting arranged 
purely by Indians for the first time iu 
honour of Lord Hastings, a resolution was 
stopped by these two youUg men, for it 
praised the retiring Governor-General for 
“allowing widow-burning.” The meeting was 
going to be wrecked in Hastings’ presence 
and hence the last words of the resolution 
were changed into “non-interferenoo with 
Hindu rites.”*** A fact like this speaks a 
volume about the reformer’s powerful 
influence on his countrymen. Dr. Thompson 
says that Ram Mohun “awakened a conscience 
in his own countrymen which presently found 
expression in protests in native newspapers 
and the number of sntteos never reached this 
height.” t 

Bentinck naturally fixed his eyes on the 
great champion of Indian womanhood, whose 
name was now widely known and honoured 
and who combined in himself the best in 
the Eastern and Western civilisations. The 
reformer was sent for by the Governor- 
General under such circumstances; but he 
was not till then aware of the steel elements 
in the make-up of this man of so kindly a 
disposition. What the Sanskrit poet has said 
was the true Ram Mohun — ‘‘his heart was 
softer than a flower but at the same time 
harder than the thunderbolt.” § The incident 
is told by Dr. Macdonald of the Calcutta 
Presbyterian Mission in his Lecture on Raja 
Bam Mohun Roy — 

“Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
on hearing that he would likely receive csnsider- 
able help from the Raja in snppresmg the 
pernicious custom of widow-burning, sent one 
of his aide-de-camp to him, expressing hm 
desire to see him. To this the Raja replied, 1 
have now given up all worldly avocations and 
am engaged m religious culture and in the investi- 
gation of truth. Kindly express my humble 
respects to the Goveraor-Oeneral and inform him 


* Life and Times Carey, Marshman and Word, 
p. 271. Heber’s Journal (Abridged), p. 131. 
t Sattee, p. 70. 

§ Bbababhuti—nttara-Ram a- Charita. 
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that I have > no inclination to ai>|)ejMr before hie 
an*raet presence and therefore I that he 

will kindly pardon me.’ These words the aide-de- 
camp conveyed to the Viceroy who_ mmiiiredt 
*What did you say to Bam Mohun Roy The 
aide-de-camp replied, 1 told him that Lord 
William Bentinck, the Gtovernor-General would be 
pleased to see him.’ l%e Oovemor-Oeneral 
answered, *Go. back and tell him agrain that Mr. 
William Bentinck will be hiffhly obliged to him 
if he will kipdly see him once,’ This the idde- 
de-camp did and Bam Uohun Boy could no longer 
refuse the urgent and polite request of his 
lordship.” * 

It was a happy occasion when both these 
raagnamtaous men met On the common 
ground of their magnanimity. How appropriate 
to this episode are thie lines of Kipling ? “There 
is neither East nor West... when two strong 
men stand face to face.” The unpopularity 
of the reformer on the low plane of com- 
petition among unsympathetic Britishers in 
India was much counter-balanced by the 
hnman attitude of Bentinck. The reformer’s 
refusal to see him had something to do with 
the typical Anglo-Indian antagonism to his 
reforming activities and movement for 
freedom in general in every thing concerning 
life. His appeals against the Press Act had 
particularly brought him into conflict with 
them and their nascent Imperialism and this 
was increased by his open Letter on Educa- 
tion. A tinge of disappointment was 
produced in Ram Mohnn, who was never 
daunted by failnres but was probably embit- 
tered by the usual oflGoial procedure of the 
British. Miss Collet traces the aflair to Ram 
Mohan’s aversion to all showy court func- 
tions, t which were childish in his spiritual 
eyes. But the cause was certainly deeper 
and yet when Bentinck approached him 
as a man, he gladly accepted him as 'a man 
for all that/ for ‘deep called unto deep’ 
in both. The India Oaxettc of 27th July, 
1829, gave an official version of the incident, 
which is almost beyond recognition — It is 
as follows — 

“An eminent native philanthropist who hw 
iong taken the le^ of his countrymen in this 
ffreat question, has been encouraged to submit 
ni3 views of it in a written form, and has been 
siibsequently honoured with an audience by the 
Jxovemor-Goneral. who, we learn, has expressed 

' inxioos desire to put an end to a custom 
■ so foul a blot.”§ 

Tihe editors of the Gazette, as usual with 
government officers, had the capacity, if 


required, of seeing Helen’s beauty lo Egypt’s 
brow, but they failed in this ease tc^ perceive 
and realise the mighty heart-beats of these 
two ipen whose meeting they tried to des- 
cribe but really spoiled its epic oharao^r 
with elements of court syoophauey. The 
Gazette went on to advise that the Govern- 
ment could choose between three alternatives 
in dealing with Sati, viz , (1) strict application 
of existing regulations, (2) suppression in 
Bengal and Behar, pr (3) total abolition in 
the provinces. 

The result of the meeting between 
Bentinck and Ram Mohan is recorded in 
the Governor-General’s minute of $, Nov. 
1829. The reformer was always oSutious 
like a consummate statesmau in everything 
he said or did, and the same qua^^ is 
revealed in his advice to Lord William 
Bentinck. He pointed out the possibility 
of popular excitement, if drastic measures 
were suddenly introduced. This danger Was 
also feared by Mr. Horace Wilson, the 
Sanskrit Scholar, and Bentinok’s minute 
conld not but take into account - 

“I must aoknowle^e that a similar opinion 
as to the probable excitation of a deep distrust of 
our future intentions was mentioDed to me in 
conversation by that enlightened native Ram 
Mohun Roy. a warm advocate for the ablition of 
Sditi and all other snperstitions and normptioos 
engrafted on the Hindu religion, which he con- 
siders originally to have hem a pure Deism. It 
was his opinion that the practioe might be 
suppressed quietly and uuobserr^ly by inereasing 
the difficulties and by the indirect agency of the 
police. He apprehended that any public enact- 
ment would give rise to public apprehension and 
the reasoning would be : 'while the English were 
contending for power they deemed it politic to 
allow universal toleration and to resp^ our 
religion, but having obtained the supremacy timir 
first act is a violation of their profession and the 
next will probably be, like the Mahammadan 
conquerors, to force upon us their own relirion.**' 

Miss Collet thinks that this cautious 
advice was due to Ram Mohun *s “oonstifcu- 
tional aversion to ooercion.”t This is quite 
true ; but another side of the truth lies in 
the fact that the reformer’s method wept 
deeper, as he tried to remove the cause by 
enlightening the national mind. H# wanted 
to root out and not simply to stop the 
evil, a principle not understood by Dr. 
Thompson in bis book on Sati*^* It was 
also noticed that the Lower Provinces showed 
more cases of Sati than the Upper* Calcutta 



* Ibid. p. 147. 
t Collet, p. 147. 
§ Sutta, p. 78 
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alone i^ociDtiDg foi 287 ont of 404 oases 
in the year 18^. Yet the Lower Protinoes 
were 'more sobmissire and l^s sturdy, and 
^insurrection or hostUe opposition,’’ aooord- 
to the reformer* would be almost 
unimaginable and impoteible in this field, 
unlike the Upper Provinces where danger 
would be probable to a certain extent. *But 
as the faculty of reais^noe had all but died 
out of the <^ef practisers of Sati, their 
apprehensions and suspicions might be safely 
disregarded.”* This hint was, ^ of course, 
enough lor a strong man of action of Ben- 
tinck’s type, who on 4th Dec., 1829, did 
away with Sati altogether by passing the 
An&Sati Regulation, which declared the 
rile illegal and consequently criminal and 
punishable as an ofience against law. Its 
preamble showed distinct traces of Ram 
Mohun’s infiuence and of thought drawn 
from his writings on Sati. The following 
lines bear unmistakable resemblance to 
passages in the two Confermces on Sati 
and were certainly taken out of them. 

*'Tbe practice of Sati, or of burning and bntr- 
ing alive &e widows of Hindus is revolting, to 
the feelinas of hnman nature ; it is nowhere 
enjoined by religion of the Hindus as an 
iis^ativs duty ; on the contrary, a life of puri^ 
retiiement on the part of the widows is 
more specially and preferably inculcated ... It 
is notPnoQB that in many instances acts of 
atrocity have been perpetrated which have been 
shock!^ to the Hindus themselves and in their 
eyes unlawful and wicked . . . and the Govemor- 
GeUemi in Council is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that the abuses in question cannot be 
efieodvdy put an end to without abolishing the 
practice altogetber.”t 

The phraaes, ideas, and accepted argu- 
ments can leave no doubt that Beutinok was 
fully convinced by Ram Mohun and read 
the reformer’s works quite carefully. Dr. 
Thompson’s oonolusion has gone rather too 
wide of the mark respecting the reformer’s 
share in this momentous deoi6ion.§ 

Miss Collet has observed that '^but for the 
researches and agitation carried on by Ram 
Mohnn, it is a question whether this preamble 
could have b^n written at all”.** It is 
cerhiin ^at the authority of Hindu 
saered Law quoted by Bentinck would 
have had no infiuence on the people, 
had not the ground been thoroughly 
prepared by the reformer and “the truth 


driven home” by his writings in books 
and newspapers and through hit epmhea 
and conversaiions. * After ail Ik>rd Hast^ 
did not wait in vain. The fight had lo 
be well fought before any etbct coidd 
be produced on the Indian mind of the 
time, so as to make the suppression and 
abolition possible and safe. Both these 
stalwart champions deserve the everbating 
gratitude of the nation for their bold 

stand and strong action, And indeed 
”there ought to have been by now”, as 
said by Akashay Kumar Dutt. “a statue 
of Ram Mohun beside that of Bentinck 
in the Calcutta Maidan.” t Under their 
lead a more obnoxious evil than slave trade 
was removed from India three years before 
slavery was finally abolished in England 
through the labours of Wilberforoe and 
Buxton. 

What happened in the wake of the aboli- 
tion of 9ati may be easily summarised from 
the newspapers of the time’ for never was 
the orthodox Hindu community prepared to 
let it go without remonstranoe. The orthodox 
were very much shocked and their organ^ 
the Samachara Chandrika raised a great 
outcry over it. According to the India 
Gazette of November of that year a petition 
against it was hatched post haste. Bam 
Mohun’s paper, the Sambad Kaumudif which 
had already wielded its strong pen against 
Sati, suppoHed the action of the Government 
and was followed by another liberal paper 
the Banga But, The Aeiatic Journal § said 
that the authorities had taken action after 
proper consideration and sure conviction, and 
in fact, when it asserted that the majority of 
Indian opinion was solidly against the 
practice,, it only attested to the journalistic 
activities of the reformer daring the past 
years in creating a public sentiment against 
the inhuman character of the rite based on 
the best findings of Hindu Law itself. Bam 
Mohun was highly praised by the Indian 
Gazette just five months before the Anti-Sati 
enactment** for his efforts in this respect 
and his services were fully and gratefully 
acknowledged. Dr. Thompson seems to have 
partially failed to notice this incident and 
its significance. 

The India expected that the lilieral 

papers would be able to set right the mis- 


§ SutteA P. 77 
•* Ibid. 149. 


* R. H. R. and Modem India p. 
t Chktterjee, R M. B p. 523. 

§ Collet, p. 150. 
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oonoeptloiks among the less ed acated seotions 
of the eommanity. Bat this was not to be. 
On the 14th Januaryi 1830, the orthodox 
leaders drew up a petition against the Act 
of abolition signed^ by eight handred inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, and they went so far as to 
say that the Governor-General was misled 
by renegade Hindus, meaning, of oonrse. 
Ram Mohcm and his followers. Another 
small petition was appended to it, with the 
sigpatares of one hundred and twenty 
Pandits, to sho^ that Sati was a religions 
duty and that the Governor-General and his 
Council were arrogating to themselves “the 
difficult task of regulating the conscience 
of a whole people.” * A third petition had 
three hundred and forty-six signatures of 
‘'respectable persons” from the interior of 
the country, with that of twenty-eight Pandits. 
Counter representations became necessary in 
the face of such facts and one was forthwith 
presented to Bentinck by the Christian 
inhabitants of Calcutta with eight handred 
signatnres just two days after the last ortho- 
dox representation. Ram Mohan himself sent 
another, which had three hundred signatures, 
including those of his well-known friends. 
Ram Chandra Yidyabagish, the preacher of 
the Brahmo Sarnaj, could not sign this appli- 
cation for fear of molestation from the 
Hindus, t Ram Mohun himself was threatened 
with loss of life for his supposed anti-Hindu 
action, bat be all along retained a calm and 
persevering patience, like that of Wilberforce 
under similar conditions. At last Bentinck 
had to allow the orthodox to appeal to 
the King in Connci), if they thought the 
decision of the Governor-General and his 
Council was unsatisfactory. This was done 
at once and Ram Mohun had to expedite 
his departure in order to be in England in 
time to fight the cause of Indian womanhood. 
The public address presented to Bentinck by 
the reformer and his friends expressed ‘‘the 
deepest gratitude and utmost reverence.” for 
the service rendered by him to the country 
through his courageous and determined 
action. 

On the day following (7th January 1830) 
an orthodox organisation called the Dharma 
Sabha ^Religions Society) was formed, as a 
counter-blast in opposition to the Brahmo Samaj 
of Ram Mohun. which was the representative 
of progressive views. Many rich persons 


* Ibid p. 15l. 

t Tattvabodhini Patrika, Asvin 1769, sak. 
69-6 


joined it, so that a sum of Bs. 11,360 .was 
subscribed quite easily. Its aim was to 
counteract Brahmo infiaence, and to outcast 
from society any who did not adhere to 
Hindu rites A permanent house for it was 
in Gontemplation but did not materialise. 
They said, “they would crash the Brahmo 
Samaj as a fisherwoman crushes a small fish 
under her thumb.” Only six days after 
the foundation of this Sabha the new baitding 
of the Brahmo Samaj was conseorated, its 
Trust Deed having been executed only a 
fortnight ago. It is said that Raja Radha 
Kanta Deb was the leader of the Dharma 
Sabha. 

Iq 1830 the reformer bronght out an 
Abstract of the Arguments against Sati, as a 
rejoinder to arouse pnblic interest and 
attention. 

The Raja's departure from India had to 
be expedited for two considerations of a 
pressing nature. The first was the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter, and 
the second, the petition of the infnriated 
pro-Sati Hindus, which proved anavaiUng. 
He felt he would bo able to use his Influenoe 
to counteract these machinations, and place 
before the authorities in England reasonable 
grounds to mould their judgments in favour 
of the cause of India. On the 8th January 
he informed the Governor-General of his 
contemplated voyage and the title given him 
by the Moghul Emperor, as well as the 
position of an envoy together with a seal 
specially made for that purpose at Delhi. He 
wrote to Bentinck 

*T heff leave to submit to yom* r.ordship -(hat 
His Majesty has apimised your Lordship of my 
appointment of his Elchee (envoy) to the Court 
of Great Britain and of his having been pleased to 
invest me as His Majesty's Servant with the title 
of Raja in consideration of the respectability 
attached to that. situation—Not being anxions for 
titular distinotion, I have hitherto refrained from 
availinic myself of the honour oonferred on me 
by His Majesty— I therefore take the liberty of 
laying the subject before your Lordship, hoping 
that you will be pleased to sanction my adoption 
of such title aocordiaffly«^nsisting with former 
usage as established by a Regulation of Govern- 
ment on the subject in 1837.''t 

The Government of course did not sanotion 
the title nor recognise the appointment. On 
15th June 1830 the reply was sent through 
Mr. Stirling, Secretary to the Government. 
The heir-apparent of Delhi brought some 
false oharges againstthe Raja but this did not 


* Collet, p. 162. 
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hundred daily — daring <the straggle, carried 
this contagion home to Serve them in times of 
need, Thongh the volUfkleers were compara- 
tively few in namber, when questioned as to 
their total strqnglh, I once told a friend 
they were 80,000 strong. That explained 
how so rapidly the news used to spread from 
one place to another, perhaps more rapidly 
than the telegraphic service conld flash them 
around. Every one felt that he was doing 
something and that for a noble purpose. An 
order is issued at the Headquarters and 
within an hour or two you find that it 
reaches the farthest comer of the Taluka. 
This trained and disciplined band of soldiers 
made it possible for Sj. Patel to terminate 
the historic episode so splendidly. Of course 
Sj. Paters sagacity, wonderful power of 
organisation, admirable coolness of head, a 
marvellous dear-headedness and a grit for 
prompt action could in no way be less 
credited for the attainment of victory. This 
trained, disciplined army of volunteers will 
be another tangible gift of Bardoli to Gujarat. 
That Bardoli in this sense has paved the 
way for future struggles in and out of 
Gujarat cannot be denied. This revolt of the 
peasants will serve like a beacon light when 
the country someday in the near future 
launches upon a much greater campaign for 
freedom from British domination. 

Another very happy feature of the 
campaign was to be seen all throughout 
in the disappearance of all differences, 
communal, political, social or otherwise. 
They were all sunk fathoms deep and 


an unseen equality, equality ^between the 
Shaukar and the farmer, the rich and the 
poor, the* Brahmin and the Untouchable, the 
Ujjaliat and the Raniparaj was the role of 
the day. In the whole Taluka there was not 
even a shadow of litigation ; not that there 
were no differences or quarrels but then 
everybody under the serene, purifying 
atmosphere thought it to be too * criminal to 
resort to a Court of Law to get the differences 
settled. Even after the ending of the struggle 
the people of the Taluka and the District 
have applied themselves to the more onerous 
task of social emancipation and reconstruction 
work. They want to avail themselves of the 
general awakening born of the struggle. The 
struggle itself was a passing phase, mere 'spade 
work. The real work comes on now. And 
we find it there in the birth of the Prohibi- 
tion League, with that restless, indefatigable 
soul, Mithuben Petit, as the moving spirit. 
Mammoth meetings are being held in villages; 
and villages after villages are pledging 
themselves to the vow of running dry. 
The hitherto slumbering castes have awaken- 
ed to work out a scheme of social re- 
forms for the amelioration of their generation. 
It is by this constructive piece of work that 
the future generations will value the merits 
or otherwise of the Bardoli struggle. It has 
ended and yet it just begins. 

The significance of Bardoli thus can be 
summed up by saying that it was self' 
respecting India trying to challenge the moral 
right of Britain to rule her destiny. 
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Communism and Christianism : By Bishop Wm. 
M. Brown, D. D., Bradfoid- Brown Educational Co., 
Qalion, Ohio, U. S. A. 251 jm. Price 35 cents, 
paper. Cloth %L10, postage paid. 

The Profits of Religion:—^ Upton Sinclair. 
Vanguard Press, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
247 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. 

Religion and the Soviets: By Prof. Julius F. 
JTpeker. Vanguard Press, 80 Fifth Avenue. New 
York City. 207 pp. Price 60 cents, postage paid. 

Bishop Brownes book is a remarkable document 
as one mav well expect. For it was upon this 
hook that he was tried for heresy by and expelled 
from the House of Episcopal Bishops in the United 
States. As he says in one place— “at the age of 
(»G, when I was being tried for heresy, I was half 
dead. Now look at me ! That was 6 years ago. 
In these 6 years I have lived more than I did in 
the 66 years before. If I can only induce the 
United States Government to try me for sedition, 
for Communism. I think I would live to be as old 
as Methuselah I’’ 

Bishop Brown is now a famous man, at least in 
the so-called Christian world. Since he was tried for 
heresy, he has had calls for lectuies from one end 
of United States to the other, and his books haye 
sold by the hundreds of thousands, while the 
gentlemen who tried him now sit and stew in 
their own juice and you oannot pay people to 
read their books. 

To Bishop Brown, Jesus Christ was a social 
revolutionary who was murdered because of his 
revolutionary teachim against the system of his 
time. He was a Jewish criminal, cracihed like 
any other ordinary criminal. The “best people” of 
the time, the "respectable” people were certain 
that he was an ordinary aidtatot and “ought to be 
hung” just like ‘ respectable”, best families” thmk 
of agitators,” “extremists” and Communists of 
to-day. Were Jesns to walk on earth, he would 
at least fall under Sections 121 and 124 A of the 


Indian Penal Code. That is being mild, for he would 
undoubtedly be hanged to-day like an ordinary 
criminal as he was 1928 years ago. 

Bishop Brown is a Matxist. He was past 60 
when he began to study Marxism and le^ed 
that he had spent the best part of his life doing 
what he calls preachihg lies. His book on “Commun- 
ism and Christianism” is a Marxist document, 
a passionate outpouring of a man who has passed 
through hell searching for the truth and trying 
to read just himself to it. 

His faith in the institution of the church that 
he had given his life to, vanished. He says : 

“Happily, where faith went out, courage camp 
in, and it increased with my desparation until 
(though standing on the shore of death where 
deep and unknown stream lies darkly between (he 
present and the future^ I could and 1 did under- 
take the supremo task of my life— the breaking of 
the chains by which I was bound as a slave to 
the degrading superstition that I was, both by an 
inherited and cultivated disposition, a doomed 
man, and by an inherent weakness, anelpless 
one with no power to emancipate myself. Of such 
enslaving chains I mention three among the 
strongest, the severed links of which, with those 
of all the rest, now lie scattered about me; (1) 
the chain of the fear of God: (2) the chain of the 
fear of the devil, and (3) the chain of the fear of 

man There is only one fear which saves, 

and that is the fear of umorance ••• The world^s 
saviour-god is knowledge. There is no other 
Christ on earth or in any heaven above it, and 
this one lives, moves and has his being in the fear 
of ignorance.” 

Apart from the book on which Bishop Brown 
was tried for heresy, this volume contains 
some of his latest lectores-^one on “Evolution and 
Revolution” (his defmxee of revolution) ; “The 
Heresy Problem,” in which he reviews his own 
trial, ending with something like this : “In the 
Middle Ages, when one was tried for heresy people 
shuddered; to-day*— we just laugh.” A lecture of 
deepest interest is on “The Chinese Problem,”— 
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B defense of the Chinese Bevolntion and an attach 
on the American policy of intervention. ‘OaTS 
is a repreaentative ^yovemment,” he says ; ‘ It is 
always representina someone. I am certain it isn’t 
representing me, and that it is not representing 
the vast masses of the United States. If we can 
solve the problem of whom it is representing, we 
can solve the problem of murder,” 

when you resad this book, you say : “Well, of 
course, he la aruitty of heresy ! May he live long 
Md prospier and commit heresy every day of his 
life. May he live long— this grand old man who 
has exposed and attacked the church and saved 
his own soul by devoting the remnant of his 
life to destroying the system of capitalism.” 


Upton Sinclair’s book on The Profits of 
Religion” is an admirable answer to those who 
speak of the “Prophets of Religion.” For he gives 
facts and figures—heaping them np sky-high—to 
show how “Prophets” have meant “profits.” His 
attack is on the Christian religion and church, 
but this is only because he knows them better. 
Were he a Muslim or a Hindu he would have 
exposed their practices and tlieir intimate connec- 
tion with the ruling classes and financial 
interests. 

Sinclair’s analysis of the various freak religions 
or cults that have sprung up in America during 
the past few years is admirable. His analysis 
of the Church of England— he spent much time in 
England studying church institutions— is like- 
wise most admirable. He shows among other 
things the intimate relationship between 
the Church of England and the 
British ruling class and government. We learn 
that “seven men own practically all the 
land of the city and county of London, and 
collect tribute from 7 millions of people. . . . The 
tribute which London pays is more than a $100 
million a year.” In reply to those Englishmen 
who welcome his exposure of American corruption, 
he proves that English corruption is just as 
widespread and devastating. 

“The fact is that the new men in England, 
the lords of coal and iron and shipping and beer, 
have bought their way ii to the landed aristocracy 
for cash, just as our American senators have done : 
they have bought the political parties with 
campaign gifts, precisely as in America : they 
have taken over the press, whether by outright 
purchase like Northolifle, or by advertising subsidy 
both of which methods we Americans know ... 
and not merely is this the same class of men as 
in America, it frequently consists of the same 
individnals. These are the big money-lenders, 
the international financiers who are the fine and 
final (lower of the capitalist system. These gentle- 
men make the world their home— or, as Shakes- 
peare puts it, their oyster.” 

Then he proceeds to show how the chnroh, 
with all its bishops and what-not are a part of 
this system, willing and loyal agents of it, blood 
of its blood and bone of its bone. How this 
class has, through its priestly agents given its 
“sacred” sanction to one system of spoliation after 
anothef, fighting progress every step of- the way, 
such as free public education, the abolition move- 
ment against serfdom and then against Negro 
slavery ; the freedom of subjected countries and 


peopleg; and the^emanetpatioB <3 workint 
class. He quotes Bishops who say that /‘faminef 
are oaosed by Gw to teach the poor to be grate- 
ful to the rich.” He auotes a Oatbolio priest in 
America who. in 1910, said : ^ 

"‘Human society has its orgm from God and is 
constituted of two classes, the rich and the poor, 
which respectively represent capital and labour. 
Hence it follows that according to the ordinance of 
God, human society is composed of superiors and 
subjeotfl, masters and servants. Idhrned and un- 
lettered, rich and poor, nobles and p!e|>eians.” 

In another place, he says, “It is a, curious 
thing to observe— the natural instinct which, all 
over the world, draws Superstition and 
exploitation together.” And he asserts, the “Holy 
Book” is filled with polygamy, slavery, .rape, and 
wholesale mnrder, committed by priests and 
rolers under the direct orders of God. He quotes 
William Lloyd Garrison that great American who 
gave his life in fighting Negro slavery:^ 

“American Uhristianny is the mam . pillar of 
American slavery”, and another, abolitioniHt 
saying, “We had almost to abolish, the Chut' fi 
before we could reach the dreadful institution at 
all.” , . 

Bat Upton Sinclair defends Jesus Christ, and 
holds that the church and its professionals who 
profit from it today are exploiters who pervert 
the doctrines of Jesus. “Jesus, as we have pointed 
out, was a carpenter’s BOh,” he says, “a thoroughly 
class-oonaolous .proletarian. He denounced the 
exploiters of his own time with ferocious bitterness, 
he drove the money-changers out of the temple 
with whips, and he finally died the death of a 

common criminal Beyond all question, the 

supreme irony of history is the use which has 
been made of Jesus of Nazareth as the Head bod 
of this blood-thirsty system; it is cruelty beyond 
all language, a blasphemy beyond the power of 
art to express. Read the man’s words, funous as 
those of any modern agitator that I have heard in 
twenty years of revolutionary experience-’ 

In this book, portraying the Christian Church 
as the servant and henchmen of Big Business, 
Hindus’ and Muslims may rejoice. But what about 
their own religious institutions, resting upon, the 
ignorance of the people ? Upton Sinclair is an 
honest man ; there are few such in the east or the 
west I personally disagree with his defense of 
Jesus, because the teachings of Jesus are so wound 
up with the systems of exploitation and slavery 
throughout the ages that it is a waste of time to 
try and separate them. The so-called followers 
of JesQS have, in hia name, taught Indian converts 
to Christianity lo despise their own people and 
land to support a system of political slavery. What 
they have done in India they have done in every 
other land under the sun. There is no neeti to 
waste time over Jesus today ; men just as good, jiist 
as great, live in our midst giving their lives in the 
struggle against the things that make life on this 
earth a hell. These men and women today dp cot 
teach theii^ followers to “render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s”, nor do they teach them that, in order 
to reach a land of happiness they have to he 
down and die- Our new morality is not one or 
submission, but of freedom ; not one of sufferiDff 
but of ioy ; not of faith, but of reason : not or 
inaction, but of development ; not of self-destruc- 
tioL, but of a joyous life of love and freedom. 
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rndiana wouM do well to reid this book, if 
fnr nothing rfse but to study the methods used 
hv Sinclair. The book is ch^n— one of the 
Vanccaard Press volujttes ^ published so cheaply 
that no profit is made, It is worth a thousand 
times more than it costs. 

The last-listed book - is a study of religion in 
Russia before, during and after the Russian 
Revolution. It is a scholarly volume, written by 
a Professor of Social Ethics in the Moscow 
Theological Academy today. 

Most of us have but the faintest, most general 
idea of the Church in Russia, or of the role played 
bv the Glreek Orthodox Church before, during 
and after the Revolution, This work is thorough, 
by no means a propaganda volume. It is one of 
the twelve volumes of the Vanguard Press 
admirable seiies on Soviet Rnssia, no similar 
study has yet been published. Through it we 
see liow the Orthodox Church in Russia was, 
not only in its teachings, but in its system of 
organization, an actual part of the State 
machinery of Czarist Russia. Above the Holy 
Synod managing the Chnrch was the High pro- 
curator, representing the Czar, whose duty it was 
to see that the affaiie or the Church were carried 
on in conformity with the imperial decrees. He 
was responsible to no one but the Czar. Military 
men were preferred as High Procurators, and 
many military men— booted and spurred.— held this 
position. 

We learn also that the priests worked in the 
closest harmony with the Russian Secret Service, 
mid the confessional was used for spying purposes. 
Mdio than 10,000 school teachers alone were im- 
prisoned or sent into exile due to the espionage 
woik of the priests. 

During the Revolution the Church, true to its 
tradition of black reaction, not only threw all its 
weight against the Revolution, but it actually 
worked with the various Czarist armies of invasion. 
During the terrible famine when the Government 
decided to take a part of the gold and precious 
stones in the churches— treasures taken by com- 
mittees of churchmen and used only for the relief 
of dying neopje— the church fought again^ fero- 
ciously. Their wealth, lying unused, was con- 
sidered of more value than the thousands of dying 
men, women and children. 

This little volume also gives an account of the 
kws, prumnlg.ited by the Soviet Government, by 
which the Church and State was separated, the 
Church deprived of all financial support from the 
State, deprived of control over schools, and de- 
prived of its vast estates. In other words, the 
Soviet Government cut the economic foundation 
frqui under the Church, but told it to exist if its 
Ijoiritiial appeal was not just based upon its wealth- 
ihe Government took action against the heads of 
the Church only when they openly waged war on 
tno Government and united with the Czarists.. A 
number of ieewiing church authorities, convicted 
or espionage and counter-revolution, were, of 
oourse. shot. Others were given an opportunity 
to read just their ideas in prison, and to learn to 
Work. 

Here is also an account of the development of 
me Living Church”, under young and progressive 
priests, daring and after the Revolution. These 
jnon were not opposed to the Revolution, but 
I regarded it as the begi^ng of a new life for the 


Russian people, and the opportunity for the 
Church to show that it stood, not for reaction and 
counter-revolution, but for progress and revolution. 
The struggle within the Church bet^em the 
young, revolutionary priests, and the old 
orthodox reactionaries, is brilhantly outlined. 
In the meantime, the , Soviet Government 
watched and listened. The attitude of the ruling 
party, the Communists, is also well-developST, 
together with the intensive educational and propa- 
ganda work of the Commnnists against religion. 
There are very inieresting chapters, the many sects 
and relegions gronnings within the Union, and 
also, one on tue "The I^ligipua Tragedy of the 
Intellectual Class in Russia" in which a study is 
made of such religious leaders as Tolstoy, Dostoi- 
evsky, Mereznkovsky, and Berdyaev. The 1^ 
chapter on * To be or not to be” ja an excellent 
picture of the forces at work to-day within the 
Soviet Union. On the one hand, we see absolute 
religious liberty, and a straight denial of the 
freakish tales about tbe attacks of the Soviet 
Government upon religion. Since the Revolution, 
many new sects and denominations have begun work 
although these were formerly suppressed by the 
Czarist regime because they competed with the 
Orthodox Greek Church. In fact after studying 
the activities of the Church before and during the 
Revolution, one is constantly amazed at the leni- 
ency and tolerence. of the Soviet Government. 
The activities of the Church were sufficient to 
entitle it to be levelled to the dust along ydth 
other rotten institutions. 

We may close by quoting the Communist 
attitude towards religion, as given in the books— 

"The future, he (the Communist) believes, 
belon^fs to the materialist philosophy, according 
to which all things, visible or invisible, tangible 
or spiritual, including man. are an expression of 
cosmic energy or matter. Man cannot be separated 
from the planet upon which he lives ; he must 
determine his own destiny ; he cannot expect 
any help from gods or demons ; he is his own 
God and is master or slave of nature. There are 
no other lives to come for him ^ and therefore he 
must make the most of this life upon (his earth. 
His means are science and co-operative toil and 
his goal is beauty and the good life, where 
there is no exploitation of wealth and no privileged 
class, but where all races live and work ip co-oper- 
ation with each other for the common good. Religion, 
he believes, is a reactionary phenomenon inherited 
from the period in the history of man When he 
was helpless in the struggle sgainst nature and 
lived in an imaginary worlds of fear and baseles 
hopes. Historically, religion has been one of 
the chief weapons in the exploitation of olasses 
and in the oppression of the poor, of which the 
Czarist regime Is a most glaring exampla” 

Agnes Smedley 


Mahatma. Gakdui: JRomain RoUand, Century 
Co,i New York, 

Gandhi the Apostle; Baridm Moxumdar* 
Universal Pub* Co., Chioago. 

Iimu IN Febment : C* K Van Tym, Appleton 
and Go., New York. 

Mahatma Gandhi An Essay ; Gray and Parekh, 
Aseomtion Press, Calcutta, 
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Gandhi and Non-violent Resmtanoe ; Blanche 
Wai8(m,< Qamsh and Co., Madras. 

Gandhi: Voice OF THE New Revolution: Blan- 
che Watson, Saraswity Co., Cahutia. 

The Christ of India ; John Baynes Holmes. 
Tagore and Go., Madras. 

Youno India ; Gandhi, Buebseh. New York. 

Mahatma Gandhi of India, widely called the 
greatest living ngiire of oar day and age, has 
already been the snbjeot of many biographies, all 
of which r^ve his right to be called Hero-in- 
Actioa” (Katma-Vira), as they prove, too, the 
validity of the title Mahatma (Great Soal). Not 
the least impressive part of this body of Gandhiana 
is that made np of magazine articles which have 
appeared literally in all parts of the world in 
pnoHcatkms representing, every possible shade of 
religious and political opinion, beginning with the 
one by Gilbert Murray, which appeared in the 
Hibbert Journal in 1917, a ray of white light 
projeoted into the darkness of that awful period. 
This biographical record is being written today in 
many languages, and the volume is surprising in 
view of the fact that barring that excellent Life 
of (3hindhi” by Rev. J. E. Doke written during 
Gandhi’s South African period— the greater part of 
it has appeared during the years between 1921 
and 1924. 

As a preliminary to the more comprehensive 
biographies, came in 1921, '^Gandhi: Voice of ike 
New Bevolutionf by the review described by 
an Indian as '*a fresh, stirring and au^entic 
a^unt of the first year of non-co-operation and 
‘The Christ of To-day,” a reprint by a Madras firm, 
of Rev. John Ha^es Holmes to sermons, ’Who 
is the Greatest Man in the World Today” and 
’The Spiritual Significance of the Non- 
coperation Movement”. These sermons, preached 
at the Community Church, New York, have been 
considerably read in pamphlet form in this 
country. In the year 1923 appeared two books 
of antithetical character, ’'Gandhi The Apostle 
by Haridas Muzumdar, and "India in Ferment*^ 
by Claude H. Van Tyne. To anyone who has 
any sort of an understanding of the situation in 
India since 1919, when the massacre of Amritsar 
startled the civilized world, the admixture of 
truth— all too often carefully distorted to suit the 
author’s obvious bias— near-truth and flagrant 
untruth gossip, sophistry and irrelevant facts 
make the latter book as vicious a thing as was 
ever put between two covers. The hardly con- 
cealed contempt for things Indian that pervades 
the volume ; the author’s prefatory recognition of 
obligation for the “guiding hand’^ of the British 
governmental officials during the 5,000 miles of 
travel in that upset and unhappy land, together 
with his frank admission of sympathy with the 
‘'bureaucrats” rather than with the “superstition, 
religious fanaticism of the people of the country 
is a hall-mark of prejudice that one can neither 
ignore nor misunderstand. The comment of The 
mrnbay Chronicle that “all doors were open to 
to Mr. Tan Tyne but that he opened the wrong 
ones” shouldT be borne in mind by all who take 
this book in their hands. 

Mnzumdar’s Gandhi the Apostle is admittedly 
pro-Indian, but that does not make it untruthful 
or even biased. A . book that could be described 
by a exdtable Englishman of imperialistic bent, as 


sane and satisfactory presentatiom of a difficult 
situation, and by another, as “sarprisingly fair, 
don’t you know” surely merits the oonsideratiou 
one gives to an accurate and dispassionate study. 
It is in truth more of a study of the authors 
reat compatriot, than a biography. It is prefaced 
y a Panorama of Indian history which famishes 
an illuminating and informative background for 
what a prominent Chicago critic oidled one of 
the most absorbing life stories ever written. That 
a well known German house has. chosen this 
work for publication is a tribnie not to be 
overlooked. < )ne cannot read the record here set 
down without feeling with the writer that 

“spiritual forces of incalculable strength, generated 
by the non-cooperation movement and today 
permeating the national life of India, are bound to 
secure her a place in the forefront of the nations, 
and thus help (her) realize pristine glory.’' As a 
careful student of Indian affairs the reviewer 
would testify to Muzumdar’s transparent sincerity 
and extraordinary adherence to fact His is a 
book to be trusted. 

Then appeared in 1924, the book that the. world 
had been awaiting, Mahatma Gandhi a translation 
from the French of Romain Rolland’s three essays 
which had appeared the previous year. ‘The 
combination of these two names, one as subject 
and the other as author,” said Mr. Holmes, “was 
like the conj auction of two planets.” Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, one of the flrst to mite of Gandhi in 
this country, said of the book : 

“One cannot in any degree do justice to the 
exquisite comprehension of the Gandhi philoso- 
phy which M. Holland manifests, or to the 
intuitional character and the beauty and 
clarity of its presentation.” 

The great French pacifist perceives the fact 
which many utterly fail to grasp, that non-coopera- 
tion— the refussd to assist in the perpetuation of 
evil— is even more, a positive constructive force 
oroating in the Indian nation a new psychology 
and a new spirit He sees that in Gandhi India 
has found itself, and that this finding of self has 
its roots in a great spiritul awakening. He under- 
stands that Gandhi -by means of the new-old 
dynamic' of non-violence plus a “weapon” that 
touches the economic mainspring of the usurping 
government— has set the face of India toward 
freedom. “India bad lost the power of saying 
‘no’, and Gandhi has given it back to her. But 
this is not all. Romain Holland tells us too that 
the Gandhi message is for the whole world. 

“India alone could formulate (it) (he says) but 
this would mean little, if the surging spirit or 
Asia did not become the v^icle for a new 
ideal of life and of death, and whet is moret 
of action for all humanity. 

This, according to the author, of this heartening 
and altogether lovely book, is the revelation of 
Mahatma (}andhi. 

Between the extremes of this great Frenchman’s 
book and the American, Van Tyne’is utterly untrust- 
worthy volume, lies one—the result of the 
combined efforts of an Indinn and an Englishman— 
wherein truth and fatiaoy, wisdom and sophistry 
are presented in about equal dem^. Mahalvh^ 
Gandhi : An Essay by Gray and Farekh is indeed 
a dual appreciation. In many respects it is scrupu- 
lousiy fair, in others it is undmiiably misleading and 
unjust— whether unconscious bias or with intent, 
one may not say. Facts are respected by these 
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tkatkors, otten, Mt they are quite as often placed 
in Straub company or set now in a softening, 
now in a magnllying light that is most confosing. 
Bometimes all bdt oonoealtog the real truth Tne 
characterization of the truly Christ like Gandhi 
policy* for instance, as ''mischievous,” illustrates 
the latter point. A misleading thing is the naming 
of the Amritsar mass^re, with its casualty list 
of something like 2,0w (if one accepts a mean 
between the Indian and the Government figures), 
as “disorder” and the Ohauri Chaura riot— a 
sporadic affair which resulted in the death of 
but 21 policemen as '*a shooMng outbreak which 
horrified the country.” The array of facts concern- 
ing this sitnation given in Appendix one, shows 
the dnality of presentation that marks the entire 
book. Did the authors realize that some people 
do not read appendices? 

Two oonspionous errdi*s outmar this work. One is 
the unwillingness to realize that India is in revoin- 
tion. This is very likely due to the antagonism 
of the Englishman. The other is the inability or 
the unwillingness to understand that India’s 
loyalty to the British broke for good and 
all under the terrific stram of the Pan jab 
horrors of 1919. This may well be the 
result of Mr. Parekh’s astigmatism, in the enjoy- 
ment of which he has distinguished company. The 
charging to Gandhi’s account of the violence that 
Indians have manifested in various parts of the 
country, instead of putting the blame of it where 
it belongs (as a hint in Appendix I might lead a 
careful reader to surmise what was trne) on the Go- 
vernment with its repressive activity toward men 
whose only crime was working for the freedom 
of the land of their fathers,— this reversing of the 
truth, one may safely maintain, is rightly to be 
characterised as misleading and unjust. Bat, after 
all this has been said, there remains a need of 
sincere appreciation rendered to a great man whom 
the authors of this essay declare, wanted his 
people “to be morally supreme in the world.” The 
reader will find in this volume a corroboration of 
a “great deal that Haridas Muznmdar has said 
in Gandhi the Apostle, and a denial of much of 
the content and spirit of Mr. Yan Tyne’s 'India 
in Ferment’ 

No review of biographical material about Gandhi 
would be complete without mention of the com- 
pilation ''Gandhi and Non-violent Resistance 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue), and “Yoang 
India,” compiled to the extent of 1200 pages from 
the writing^ of Gandhi as set down in his little 
paper daring the fatef^ years, with a Foreword 
by Rajendra Prasad. The latter is not a book 
about Mahatma Gandhi— it is the man himself : the 
former is Gontempoiary Indian, English and 
American opinion oonoemfng him. Both are ex- 
cellent source books,— more perhaps for the future 
than for to-day— giving, as they do the ideals and 
aims of non-co-operation, and the i^enesiB and 
progress of the movement that the spiritual genius 
of India’s supreme figure is shaping, interpreting 
to us the urge which is finding outlet in that 
country to-dayf—as Romain Holland has so 
beautifully said in the active force of love, faith, and 
aelf-saoi^oe. In tiiis path some of us feel lies 
the only hope of world poaoA 

Blanche Watson 

Nritanjali :— introduction to Hindu Dancing 

Sri Bagini. New York, Bari Q, Qovil Inc, 

70-7 


“Ever since the dawn of tinie, huuian beluga 
have danced as an outlet for their emotions when 
they have been too great fdr expression in wbrds 
Sc the poetry of nlottoa is an interuational langoage— 
only the dialects vary in their different conatries.’ 

Why is it then that the different races have 
prevailing types of dancing by which each ihay be 
distiognished from the other? I think it is becanse 
the best characteristics of each race find outlet 
through its particular dances.” 

"Althongn there is np posing in the modern 
dance— it is far too rapid for that— yet posing plays 
a great part in the historical interests of the 
world’s measures.” , , . 

'Tt is obvious that dances of various kinds are 
the translation into movement of certain emotions 
out of which they are ooncieved,’ 

So writes Mme. Anna Pavlova, the world’s 
greatest dancer of to-day iThe Strand Magazine, 
Dec., 1926), and in the light of those opinions, the 
beautiful little brochure before us is conceived and 
written in the right spirit. . , ^ . . 

We are glad to see that ftoini JDeyi is trying 
to interpret the Art of Indian Dancing in the 
terms of the Ancients. A revival of this beautiful 
but dying art is desirable indeed, but that revival 
must be achieved along the lines of Classical 
Parity in order that it may be a true Renaissance. 

Ragini Devi’s attempt carries great^romise, for 
in her concise delineation of the Hindn art of 
Dancing she has 3 UOoeeded in^ bribing out its 
high cultural baisis in strong relief, j^e technical 
portion is well-writtten, and supported by autho- 
rity. There are a few inaccuracies in the Mytho- 
logy given, but nothing very serious. 

The book is well-wntten and got up and beauti- 
fully illustrated. Mrs. Mary K. Das’s .introduction 
'shows that the authoress is a true artist, and, as 
such, we consider her attempt extremely laudable. 

The Yaksas:— B y Ananda K. Coomarammmy. 
Publislied by the S^nithsonian Institution. Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections* VoL 80. No. 6. 
Pp. 43 and 23 plates* 

The author has given a very concise survey of 
the Yaksas and Yaksis cult in tiie literature and 
Archaeology of India. The survey does not ^extend to 
the present day legends and beliefs, such as the 
Bengali legend that miaers entomb little boys 
alive together with their hoards. The boy (or rather 
his spirit), after a slow death, is wesumed to take 
the form of a Yaksa— known as Yaksa in Bengal— 
and stand guard over the treasure. 

As a result of this snrvey, the author has come 
to the conclusion that “Kuvera and other Yaksas 
are indigenous non-Aryan deities or gmiii, usually 
beneficent powers of wealth and ferttiity. Before 
Baddhism and Jainism th^ had be^ aooepted 
as orthodox in Brahminical theology.” 

He further indicates Yaksa worship as being 
“the natural source of the Bhakti elements common 
to the whole seotrian development which was 
taking place before toe beginning of the Kusana 

e eriod,” and further the Yaksa ioonography as 
aving formed the foundation of later Hindu and 
Buddhist iconography. The History of Yaksas, 
he considers, “is of si^fioanoe not only in itself 
and for its own sake but as throwing light upon 
the orgins of cult and iconography, as well as 
do^maj^in ^fully evolved sectarian Hindnism and 

The discussion and argaments in the work 
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imder consideration are rather too concise, nrobably 
dne .to .considerations of space, but all the same 
as a survey it is fairly snccessful and therefore 
can be regaroed as the beginning of a new chapter 
in the researches into Indian mythology and folklore 
started by Fergusson With his “Tree and Serpent 
Worship.” The book is well-illustrated— as is usual 
with Mr. Coomaraswamy— by means of twenty- 
three excellent plates. 

K. N. C. 


The Mamus States Directory, 11928. Formerly 
ike Pearl Annual T^ie Pearl Press, Cochin^ 
Price Rs, 2-^ 

It is a pictorial reference book of statistical, 
historical and commercial information regarding 
the five Madras States of Cochin, Travanoore, 
Pndukottai, Sandnr and Banganapatle. In these 
days when the future of the lodiau States is 
engaging considerable attention in the press and 
on the platform, both in India and Eugland, the 
usefulness of a publication of the kind giving 
fairly exhaustive mformation regarding the Madras 
States which are among those in the forefront 
of the Indian States in point of their high level 
of culture and progressive administration, can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Dir^tory reflects 
credit on the publishers. Over a dozen views from 
Cochin and Travancore are published, besides 
photographic reproductions of the Sovereigns and 
Ruling Prinoes of the States. There is a separate 
“Who’s Who” section for the Cochin State wherein 
about 200 biographical sketches of prominent men 
and women in Cochin are given, interspersed with 
fine half-tone reproductions which form perhaps 
the moat attractive future of the publication. 
The, information contained under the various 
sections is exhaustive. There is an interesting 
article on the Cochin Harbour which contains a 
succinct account of the progress of the scheme 
from its very inception. Much valuable informa- 
tion is given relating to trade and commerce. The 
get-up and the illustrations are fine, the publication 
deserves the patronage of the enlightened public 
in the States and outside. i 

The Buddhist Annual op Ceylon. VoL III. 
No. 2. Printed and Published by W. E. J^siian 
and Co., Colombo, Ceylon. Price Rs. 1-5-0. 

It is a well got-up miscellany, containing? numer- 
ous illustrations, several poems, many articles and 
stories, notes and news, and reviews and notices. 
The contents are both interesting and valuable. 

The 'Anniversary Number of the “Search- 
light”, 1928. Search-light Machine Press, Patna 
Price twelve annas 

This annual contains articles by many well- 
known writers on political, economic, social, 
religious, historical, medical, scientific and other 
topics, , There are many illustrations. Considering 
the variety and value of the coutents the price is 
remarkably moderate. 

Brahmo Samaj: Its Message and its Future. 
Based on the Centennial Proceedings, Calcutta i 
August, 1928. Published by Brahmo Tubak Samiti, 
210-6, • Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Four 
Annas, 

This booklet of about 50 pages gives much 


information about the, Brahmo Samaj tin a oompact 
form. Besides the principles of, Brabmoism and 
an introduction, it contains Rabindranath Tagore's 
centenary pronouncement on Ram Mohun ,Roy : 
Messages of the Brahmo Samaj as expressed lo the 
speeches of Brahmos from different parts of India; 
proceedings of a religious convention in which 
followers of most historic faiths took active part; 
proceedings of the Youngmen’s Confeiynce ; 
Romain Holland on Ram Mohun Roy and, the 
Indian Renaissance, proceedings of denominational 
conferences, dealing with individual and congre- 
gational life and its problems, social problems of 
the Samaj and expansion work (i, church orpnisa- 
tion. ii, mission work). Report of the LadieB' 
Conference, and *a list of Brahmo Institutions 
(educational and social). The last item— the list of 
Brahmo institutions— gives, unintentionably, a 
wrong idea of Brahmo activities, which are much 
greater than it indicates. It should be made 
complete* 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics for the Fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
United States Department of Labor. Pp. 4L 10 
cents. 

This important report deals with the following 
topics; Industrial accident prevention con ierpn<e : 
fireworks containing phosphorus ;l Wages and Homs 
of Labour by Industries ; Union scales of Wages 
and Hours of Labour ; Strikes and Lockouts and 
Collective Agreements ; Employment in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries ; Wholesale Prices : 
Retail Prices ; Cost of Living ; Productivity 
of Labour ; Industrial Accidents ; Industiial 
Safety (3odes : Labour Legislation in the 
Various States and Decisions of courts affecting 
Labour; Building operations in. Principal 
of the United States ; Co-operation ( other than 
Agricultural) ; Industrial Hygiene ; Workmen s 
Compensation ; Special surveys ; Future Investiga- 
tions ; Editorial Division ; Financial. , 

We have given only the main headings. The 
report concludes with Recommendations. 

Does the Government of India issue any such 
report ? 

Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924-1926. June, 
1927. U S. Department of Labor. Price one dollar, 
pp, xi4r828. 

Our publicists, labour leaders, employers of 
labour and other persons interested in all that 
relates to labour should all famish themselves 
with a copy of this Handbook. It contains 
statistics and descriptive matter relating to— . 

Apprenticeship; Arbitration and Conciaation : 
Child Labour ; Convict Labour ; Cooperation : Cost 
of living; Employment btaiistics: Family allowances 
and child endowment : Hawaii— Labor conditions. 
Housing ; Immigration and emigration ; Indnstnal 
accidents ; industrial diseases and poisons ; Insu- 
rance and benefit plans : Invention by employees : 
Labour organisations ; Legal aid ; Minimum wage : 
Negro in industry; Occupational distribution of 
population ; old age i^nsions and relief ; Philip|.»ur- 
Islands- Labour conditions; Pl;^sical examination 
of workers; Porto Rico— Labour Condition's ; 
Prices— wholesale and retail ; Productivity '.'f 
Labour; Sickness statistics; Strikes and lockouts ; 
Turnover of labour ; Unemployment insurance, ana 
stabilization of employment ; Vocations : Vocational 
education : Women in industry ; Workers’ educa- 
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tion ; Workinea’fl compensation \ Wages and bouts 
of labour. 

Only the main headings have been given, as it 
would take several pages to mention the sab- 
headings. 

R. C. 


SANSKRlT-ENGLISn 


BitAimo DEAPifA (of Maharshi Debendra Nath 
Tagore). Tyanstakd into En\itkh By Herh, Chandra 
Sarkar, M. A- Brahmo Cktssios CenUnary Edition. 
Calcutta. 1928. Price Es. 3. Pp. XHI+ 22L Cloth, 
gilt letters. 

This edition contains^ the Sanskrit text and the 
Maharshi’s Sanskrit commentary thereupon in 
Devanagari script, English translation of the text 
according to the Maharshi’s interpretation, English 
translation of the Maharshi’s exposition of the text, 
and notes in English indicating the sources of the 
Sanskrit verses forming the text. 

Mr. Hem Chanda Sarkar says in the Intro- 
duction. which is valuable 

‘Though the Brahmo Samaj has declared Truth 
to bo the eternal and imperishable scripture and 
does not recognise any book ^ the scripture, the 
Brahmo Dharma of Maharshi Devendranath, has 
come to he regarded as an authoritative exposition 
of the principles of Brahmorsm. Maharshi composed 
tlie book in that hope. Afterwards. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, compiled another book of a similar nature 
with a broader basis under the name SloJcsangraka, 
having taken its contents from the scriptures of 
all important religions. Though this latter is more 
in consonance with the universal spirit of Brah- 
moism it is remarkable that it has not been as 
widely adopted in the Brahmo Samaj as the Brahmo 
Bbama of Maharshi. Within a few decades, it 
was translated into several vernaculars of IndiSj 
nnd has passed through many editions in Bengali. 
The story of its composition is well-known, and 
has been recorded by Maharshi himself in his 
autobiography, chapter 23. It was written in the 
year 1848 (1770 Sak). Devendranath was then 

31 years of age Maharshi looked upon it as a 

work of inspiration. He has deliberately written in 
the autobiography: Tt is not the product of my 

feeble intellect * * * It is the truth of God 

which welled up in my heart. These living trutiis 
(arne down to ray heart from Him who is the 
life and light of truth.’ The actual process has 
thus been described in the autobiography: “Now 
I began to think a book is reatiired for the 

Brahmos. Then I said to Akshay Kumar Dutta 
please ait down with paper and pen, and take 
down what I dictate.’ Now T turned my heart 

towards God, with single-mindedness, I began to 
dictate with auBiority in the language of the 
upanishads, like the current of a river, the spiritual 
truths which flashed in my mind by His Grace; 
and Akshoykumar took them down. In three hours 
tiie first part was completed. Maharshi has said. 
It did not involve any labour on my part, but 
though it took three hours to write out the. book, 
my whole life would be spent and yet I shall not 
fully understand and assimilate its deep siiroi- 
ticance.” ’ Thus was the first part written. The 
second part was compiled sometime afterward^ 
and the expesitewry notes in Bengalee were added 


later on after the first and second parts had been 
published. The Brahmo Dharma is a *work of 
uniane significaiice. Though the language is that 

of the Upaoishads it is an original work 

Maharshi Devendranath, while using the ^ language 
of the npanishads, has produced an origmal work, 
which has not always followed the ia^ of the 
Upanishads. The various Upamsbads imd even the 
different parts of the individual Upanishads are not 
alwa;ys consisteni Maharshi Devendranath , had 
in his mind a consistent conception of the Religion 
of the Biahmo Samaj, and he Jrave an expression 
to it in the language of the UpauishadS' In order 
to do that Devendranath took coDBiderable liberty 
with the ideas as well as urith the texts.” 

The English translation is clear and elegant, 
Mr. Sarkar’s edition has met a felt nee^ 

The printing is clear and legible and the bind- 
ing handsome. , ^ 


MALAYALAM 

Kalante-Kolayara (with illnstrations) : By 
Rolo Sahib 0. M. Cheri^an B.A.. L.T. Published by 
K. O' Parameswaran Pillai. Sriraniavilasam Press. 
Quilon. Pp. 143. Price not given. 

This book is full Of fictitious narrations which read 
like the wonderful adventures of Sindhad the 
sailor. The numerous illustrations that it contains 
add farther impulse to go through its contents. 

CmNTA-SAJJTAJTAM :-~(Part 3.) : jB|y R Iswara 
PiUlai B.A. Published by C, G. /b. Vatakh^ 

kara. N. Parur, [Tf'avancore) ' ' l^i-' vis. 10. 

Composed in his usual inimitable style Sjt. 
R. Iswara Pillai now lays before the public the 3rd 
part of his Chinta- Sanatanam, The oook contains 
twenty short essays on different subjects, such 
as. Nature. Atmosphere, Liberty, Moon, etc-,— sub- 
jects which are too abstmee, yet at the same 
time dealt in a most simple way. We commend 
the book particulariy to the student population- 

Dbirodatta-Kathakal (Tales of Chival^. Part 
1) : By EM. Joseph. Puihen Peita. Ttichur. 
Pp. 166. Price as. 10. 

The book contains a great deal of historical 
information relating to Mughal History, and there 
is sufficient verity also in the stories and sketches 
that are culled from different sources. We are 
sure the book will receive kind reception at the 
hands of the educated public. We {congratulate 
the young author on his ohivalrouB endeavour. 

P. Awujait Achan 


MARSATHI 

‘1857’:-RS/ Prof. N. K. Bekere. Publisher M. N. 
Kulkamis Kamatak Press, Bombay. Pages 540. 
Price ife. 3-8. 

A brightly written, exhaustive, very readable 
and spirited account of the so-called Inuiail Sepoy 
Mutiny (termed by some writers as the Indian 
War of Independence) of 1857. A remarkable 
production 
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Regeneration OF the Hindu Samaj Jfofeadeo 

Shastri -Divekar. Published hy the author himself 
at Pradna Paihashtda, Wat. Pages 176, Price 
annas twelve. 

It is remarkable that the anthor, though edu- 
cated in an old-faahioned Sanskrit ioU has a 
catholic mind and advocates certain much needed 
reforms, such as removal of ratouchability, 
shuddhi, disbelief in fatalism and in ghosts, as 
also in divine Avatars working for ^ your regenera- 
trpn. when you yourself are sitting fold-handed. 
He has adduced very plausible reasons and quoted 
Sanskrit texts in support of his statements. 

Fusion of Brahmin Sects, Parts I and II 

By the same author. Price Be. one and annas 
cvjhi respectively. 

In these two books is given a very valuable and 
interesting account of the Pauohdravid and Panoh 
Hand Brahmins with their sub-sects in Mahar- 
ashtra, and has powerfully advocated the advisi- 
bility of their fusion into one general class of 
Brahmins, ^e author seems to have taken great 
pains in collecting linformation and the care and 
judgment he has exercised in putting it on paper 
is evident in every page. 

Rai RasoTjLAs:— ^ Balkrishna Bhan Joskin 
Manager Dvyan Vilas Press. Poona. Pages 215. 
Price Bs 

A skilful adaptation of the classical English novel, 
Bassdas of Dr. Johnson. The adaptation is cleverly 
done and forms an interesting reading. 

Navatxjgadharma or History op Modern Relt- 
GioTTS Activitie3 IN INDIA VoL, I*.— Rw Sodushiv 
Krishna Phadke of Panvel. Pages 876. Price 
Bs. Four. 

In this bulky volume which is to be followed 
by three others, the author has given an exhaustive 
account of the Brahma Samaj (including the 
Prarthana Sama j) and the Devsamaj and freely criti- 
cised their doctrines as well as certain acts of their 
leaders, which, in the opinion of the author called 
for criticism. Such a book would have surely been 
warmly welcomed, had the author been fair in 
representing facts and kept his balance in criticism. 
But he has insteeul wilfully or unwittingly made 
baseless statements and inuendoes, which hardly 
do credit to his intelligence and ludgment The 
author has evidently gone through a vast mass 
of literature on the subject ana utilised it in a 
manner likely to prejudice the minds of his readers 
against the new religious movement. A number 
^ learned men in Maharastraj not acquainted with 
facts about the Brahmo Samaj, have fallen an easy 
prey to the author's fascinating style and deceptive 
arguments and have showerd praise on the author's 
achievement. But one who has an insight into the 
subject and possesses a fair and incredulous mind 
can easily see through the game and will utter 
the cry, “Beware, dear readers, beware!” 

V. G. Apte 


GUJARATI 

Beautiful Night (Radhiali Rat) Part III : By 
Jkaverehand Meghani. printed at the Sanrastra 
Press. Banpur. Paper cover. Pp. 84. Price Be. 
0-8-0 {1927). 

This third collection of popular songs sung by 


females in Kathiawad is in keepings with the two 
former ones in excellence and in serving to 
perpetuate what otherwise would have penshed 
in this branch of literature, as these songs have 
never been collected and printed befqie. The 
most useful part, however, of the book is its well- 
written Introduction, whether the ballad literature 
of our province has been examined in the light 
of European ballad literature with the eye and 
iutelligenoe of an experienced critic. It is the 
first contribution of its kind and , as such very 
valuable. 

Shbi VrsHESH Avashtak Bhashantar, Part II : 
By Shah Chunilal Hakamchand. Printed at the 
Virashasan Printing Press. Ahamedabad. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 527. Price Bs. S-0-0 (1927). , 

This is a most important book of Jain religious 
literature, and is a vivaran of the Samayik Sutra. 
Those who cannot follow the original text will be 
gratified at its Gujarati version which is well- 
done. 

Kom Nikunje ; By Mahavir Prasad Dadhich 
B. A. Printed at the Jagadishwar Printim Press. 
Bombay. Paper cover. Pp. 82. Price Be. 0-8^0 
U927). 

Though a Marwadi by birth Mr. Dadhich has 
acquired a very good hold over Gujarati. He is 
saturated with the spirit of English and Sanskrit 
poetry and hence has been apt to compose short 
poems breathing the joyousness of the cuckoo in 
spring time. His work is certainly admirable. 

Married or Unmarried : By Dayashanker M. 
Bhait. Printed at the Bharat Vvoya Printing 
Press. Ahmedahad. Paper cover. Pp. 32. Prke 
Be. 0-8-0 [1927). 

The ’.question is propounded to ridicule the 
present state of Hindu Society where a girl of six 
18 married to a man of thirty-five and who on 
growing up wants to marry a young man of her 
choice, under the impression that her first marriage, 
being without her consent, was no marriage at all. 
The presentation though crude is sure to attract 
readers. 

Gujarat no Rajrang : By Balubhai P. Bhait. 
L. C. C. and Mofiiskankar D. Joshi. B. A. (Hons.). 
Printed at the Kalamaya Printing Works. Surat. 
Cloth hound. Pp. 194. Price Bs, {1927)» 

A book giving all-round information aboqt 
Gujarat, geographical, historical and artistic. It is 
written with t^e best of ambitions and is packed 
with information about Old and Modem Gujarat 

Anu Bhashya Part HAdh. 1. 2')\ By Jethatal 
O. Shah. M. A. Printed at different Presses in 
Ahamedabad. published by the Sn^nth Vaishanan 
Parishad. Cloih bound, jpp. 171. Prii^ Bs. 3-8-0 
{,1927). Illusirated. 

Slmmad Yallabhaobarya is one of the Bhashyakara 
of the Brahmasutra, aud his Bhashya is known as 
the Anu Bhas^a^ and is a treatise on the 'Shuddha- 
adwait' cult. It is a very important treatise bearing 
on Yallabh's Sampradaya, and its translation into 
Gujarati was overdue. This book is however more 
than a twsliiticm. It is fall of notes and disserta- 
tioDS and oomparisons with other similar domposi- 
tions. The translator has exhausted all Available 
mateiials in writing his IntroductiQn and 
produced a very informative contribution on the 
subject. It is a valuable addition to onr religious 
literature. 


K. M. J. 



AN EARLY CHAPTER OF THE PRESS IN BENGAL 

By BBAJBNDBANATH BANBRJI 


T he first ^ English newspaper printed in 
India "was Hickey’s Bengal Oaxette, 
which commenced publication on 29th 
January, 1780 It had a short life and was 
suppressed by Warren Hastings for the 
offence of publishing libels on his wife and 
other persons. Then followed the India 
Qaxette, the Calcutta Qaxette, the Bengal 
Ear^caru and some other journals. Most 
of these papers were considered by the 
Government to be violent in manner and 
scurrilous in tone, and Lord Wellesley found 
it necessary to restrict the libertinism of 
the Press by introducing pertain regulations 
and creating a censorship (13 May, 1799). 
His successors made the rules imposed on 
the editors still more stringent Then came 
Lord Hastings, a man of very liberal views, 
who abolished the censorship (19 August 
1818) and only laid down some general rules 
for the guidance of the editors. 

The honour of being the first published 
Bengali newspaper belong to the Samackar 
Darpan, a weekly, which was ushered into 
existence by the Serampur Mission on 23rd 
May, 1818. Lord Hastings’ liberal orders, 
however, tempted several newspapers, both 
English and vernacular, to appear in Calcutta. 
The Sambad Kaumudi^ a Bengali weekly, 
conducted entirely by Indians, appeared on 
4th December, 1821. Ram Mohun Roy was 
one of its promoters. The MiraUul-Akhbar, 
a Persian weekly, made its appearance early 
in 1822 under his editorship. In 1822 there 
were four vernacular newspapers (all week- 
lies), published in Calcutta, two in Bengali 
and two in Persian, : — 

The Sambad Kaumudiy 
Samackar Chandrika^ 
Jam-i’Jahan Numa^ 
and Mirat-uUAkhbar 

But the Press in Bengal enjoyed this 
spell o! freedom for a very short time. Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham, the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, published articles, which 
the Government thought to be of an offensive 
and mischievous character. He was repeat- 
edly warned and at last deported ; and 
the Goyemment finally contemplated the 


reimposition of rules for shackling the Press. 
On 10th October, 1822 Mr. W. B. Bayley 
delivered in the Calcutta Council a lengthy 
Minute regarding the tendency of the Native 
Press. This Minute, which is reproduced 
below, is an important and hitherto unpnlb- 
lished document and discloses many interes- 
ting facts. It will be seen from it that 
even the Vernacular Press did not enjoy a 
higher reputation than the English. It also 
gives full details about Bam Mohun Boy’s 
Mirat-uUAkhhar and tells us about the 
“objectionable” nature of some of its 
articles. 


‘The subject which has been brought under the 
notice of the Board in Mr. Adam’s Minute of the 
14th August demands in my opinion the most 
serious consideration. 

“Mr. Adam has very fully discussed the 
important question of the fr^om of the Press 
in its application to the present state of society 
in this country ; he has stated his conviction that 
the licence recently claimed and exercised in this 
respect has tended to weaken the proper influence 
of the Government and to excite much discontent 
and insubordination without any compensating 
benefit, and he has suggested that the attention of 
the authorities at home be drawn to the subject 
in order that they may determine whether any 
steps should be taken to procure an Act of the 
Legislature vesting the Governments in India with 
sufficient power to restrain the abuses of the Pres^ 
and to correct the evils which are to be anticipated 
from its continued and increasing licentiousness. 

“In the view which Mr. Adam has taken of this 
important subject I entirely concur, and I regret 
that he has abstained from discussing that branch 
of the question which relates to the Native 
Press. 

“Feeling, however, as I do that the latter may 
be convert^ into an engine of the most serioos 
mischief, I shall submit to the Board^ some bnef 
remarks on the recent establishment in Oalcutta 
of newspapers in the Native langm^, and shfdl 
state the grounds on which I consider it essential 
that the Government ^uld be vested with legal 
power to control the excesses of the Native as well 
as of the European Press. 

“Previously, however# to entering upon that 
topic, I propose, with reference to the publication 
wnioh more immediately led to Mr. Adam’s Minute, 
to advert to the circumstances under which Mr. 
Jameson’s appointment to the office of Superinten- 
dent of the School for Native Doctors tOQX place, 
and also to notice some other points connected 
with the general questiion. 

“The outline of the plan of the School for 
Native Doctors was origin^y drawn up by Mr. A. 
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Hassell, an officiating member of the Medical Board, 
whose zeal for the • interests of the Medical 
De^rtment, whose long and very able services 
nnder this Government and whose honorable 
character, both in his private and professional life, 
are^well known to every Member of the Bo rd. 

‘Warmly interested as Mr. Rnssell was in the 
adoption and success, of his plan, he felt persuaded 
t^t it would ^d in disappointment unless the 
officer who might be selected to superintend the 
institution ha the first instance should possess 
qualifioations for the task of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. 

“I can personally speak to the anxious con- 
sideration with which Mr. Russell weighed the 
character and qualifications of, the Members of the 
Medical branch of the Service, and of the cons- 
cientious motives by which he was a- tuafcd in 
ultimately suggesting Mr. JamesoU as the individnal 
who in his judgment was best fitted for the task. 
I am persuaded that the Government, concurring 
m opinion with the Medical Board as to the 
qualifications of Mr. Jameson, selected that officer 
with an exclusive view to the public interests. 
With these impressions I naturally regard the 
publication in the Calcutta Journal more imme- 
d lately under consideration as in the highest 
defrree objectionable and improper. 

It not only contains a gross attack on the 
professional and official character of a very honor- 
able and distinguished servant of this Government 
but as it appears to me substantially charges the 
Supreme Government with a violation of its duty, 
and reflects upon its proceedings in a manner 
neither consistent with decency nor with truth. 

I shall not, however, dwell on the conduct of 
the editor of the Journal on this or on other 
occasions as I earnestly trust that the measure 
adopted by the Govemcr- General in Council on 
the 5th ultimo will be effectual in restraining 
further licentiousness on Mr. Buckingham's part 
If it should not, the consequent iofliction of the 
threatened wnalty will be deemed by every 
sober minded man acquainted with this country 
as a proceeding fully justified by all that has past 
and , indispensable, to the maintenance of the 
dignity and authority of the Government. 

"‘The motive which influenced Government in 
removing the Censorship is justly stated by the 
Governor- General in his Minute, hut as the actual 
circumstances which immediately led to the reso- 
lution are not upon record, I shall, I trust, be 
excused for briefly noticing them in this placa 

“The control exercised by the Chief Secretary 
to Government in revising the newspapers pre- 
viously to their publication had existed ever since 
the year 1799, It was established during the 
administration of Lord Wellesley and the rules 
which were prescribed for the conduct of the 
editors of newspapers and for the guidance of the 
Chief Secretary are inserted in the paargin.* 


^tiuhs for Hit Editors 

1st. Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the bottom of the paper. 

2nd. Every editor and proprietor of a paper 
to deliver in his name and place of abode to the 
Secretary to Government. 

3rd. No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

4t£ No paper to be published at all until it 
shall have been previously inspected by the 


“Some of those rules were applicable only to 
a state of War ; the operation of others had not 
been uniformly or rigidly enforced, and of late 
years the duty of the Censor had been exercised 
in a manner which, while it prevented the publi- 
cation of articles calculated to weaken the 
authority of Government, to shock the religious 
feelings or prejudices of the Natives or to violate 
the peace and comfort of society, allowed to the 
editors sufficient scope for the useful discussion 
of questions of general or local interest. 

“The circumstance which in the year 1818 led 
to the change in the system of control exercised 
by the Censor occurred during the time ,when the 
duty of examining the newspapers previously to 
their publi.-Htino devolved upon me in my capacity 
of Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

“A person of the name <'f HeaiJy born in 
Bengal whose father was a European British 
subject and bis mother a native of India became 
the sole proprietor and editor of the Morning Post, 
one of the Calcutta newspapers. 

“In the month of April 1818, I had judged it 
expedient to expunge some paragraphs from his 
paper which I thought ojien to serious objection. 

“He waited upon me in person and after some 
unavailing attempts on my part to convince 
him of the inexpediency of his inserting the 
passages in question in his paper, he intiinated 
to me that he should nevertheless persist in 
publishing them, and that as a Native of India 
he was liable to no legal penalty for refusing to 
comply with the injunctions of the Censor. 

“The paragraphs in question having been actually 
published, I lost no time in reporting the cirenms- 
tance to the Vice-President in Council. 

“The obvious inutility of maintaining the Office 
of Censor, unless legal power could ^ vested in 
the Government to support his authority, as well 


Secretary to the Government or by a person 
authorized by him for that purpose. 

5th. The penalty for offending against any, of 
the above regulations to be immediate embarkation 
for Europe, 

Rules for the Secretary 

Ist. To prevent the publication of all observa- 
tions on the state of r«ul>iic credit, or the revenues, 
or the finances of the Couipany. 

2nd. All observations respecting the embarka- 
tion of Troops Stores, or Specie, or respecting any 
Naval cr Milita-'v prqi»iiationB whatever. 

3rd. AU intelligence respeotlng the destination 
of any Ships, or the expectation of any, whether 
belonging to the Comply or to individuals. , 

4th. All observations with respect to the 
conduct of Government or any of its officers. Civil 
or Military Marine. Commercial or Judicial. 

5th. All private scandal or libels on Individuals. 

6th. All statements with regard to the probabil- 
ity of War or peace between the Company and 
any of the Native Powers. 

7th. All observations tending to convey infor- 
tion to an enemy, or to excite alarm or commo- 
tion within the Company’s territories. 

8A. The republication of such passages from 
the European newspapers, as may tend to affect 
the influence and credit of the British Power 
with the Native States. 
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as the importwee of obtaininff such lesal powers, 
was immeniately felt and acknowledged by the Lo^l 
(iovernmeut, but it was resolved to suspend the 
adoption of any resolution on the subject until the 
return of the Gtovernor-General who was then in 
the Western Provinces. 

“On His Lordship’s arrival at the Presidency, the 
consideration of the subject was resumed, and 
it was finally resolved on the 19th of August 1818 
to abolish the Censorship, and to substitute iu its 
place some general rules for the guidance of the 
editors, calculated to prevent the disous'^ion of 
topics likely to affect the authority of tliis Govern- 
ment or to be injurious to the public interests. 

“The establishment of rules of that nature was 
of such obvious expediency with reference both 
to the structure of our Government, and to the 
limited extent and component parts of the British 
Society in India, that ho apprehension was enter- 
tained of the probability of their being grossly and 
systematically violated by any British editor. 

“The discretionary power however known to be 
vested in the Supreme authority of removing any 
British subject whose conduct might be such as 
to render him underserving of the confidence and 
protection of the Government, was considered to 
be abundantly sufficient either to discourage any 
wanton or dangerous abuse of the Press by a 
British subject, or to vindicate the authority of the 
Government, if recourse to extreme measures 
should iu any instance be found necessary. 

It was however fullyl felt and acknowledged at 
the time, and the fact is adverted to in the 
Governor-General’s Minute, that the Government 
did not possess legal power to enforce any rules 
for the regulation or control of the Press, so far 
as related to publications issued within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court when 
conducted by persons coming under the denomina- 
tion of Natives. 

‘“It was in consequence intended by Government 
to point out to the Court of Directors this defect, 
with a view to obtain sufficient legal authority to 
control the Press, when in the hands of individuals 
not being British European subjects. I do not 
1ind however that any Official representation has 
yet been made to the Court of Directors on this 
subject, and until the recent establishment of 
newspapers in the Native languages, the question 
lias not been again brought under the consideration 
of Government, by any specific act of impropriety 
on the part of persons not being British European 
subjects. 

“I concur in the opinion expressed by the 
Govemor-General, that the removal of Mr, Bucking- 
ham from the ooontry would very probably be 
followed by the substitution in his room of one 
or more individuals, who not being British Euro- 
pean subjects, could not be visited by a similar 
penalty. 

“The establishment of such a system of counter- 
action, aided and superintended as it probably 
would be by those who now support the Cakuita 
•fournal might certainly be attended with 
consequences even more injurious to the public 
inter^ts, than those already experienced. 

Such individuals (as in the instances of Mr. 
Beatly of Mr. Charles Reed) might undoubtedly 
become the real or nominal ^itors and proprie- 
tors of the newspapers and might circulate the 
most ho^tious publications without incurring 
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any danger or responsibility, unless they should 
be so unguarded as to subject themselves to the 
penalties of the English law of Libeli and even 
then the i exrited state of feeling whidi prevails 
amongst the class of individuals from whom Petty 
Juries in Calcutta are formed, would render the 
SQocess of legal prosecutions for libel exceedingly 
doubtful 

“The same ^ remarks are applicable to Natives 
being the editors and puitlistiers of newspapers 
in the languages of the country. 

“So long therefore as the Press is under no 
other legal restraint thah that imposed by the 
vague apprehension of conviction ana punishment 
for libel, it will be in the power of factions or 
mischievous individuals, acting either under the 
inflaence of British European subieots, or inde- 
pendently of such infiaenoe, to niSBOminate the 
most injurious reports and in various ways to 
embarrass the proceedings and weaken the 
authority of the Government, and it may reason- 
ably be asked whether , with reference to the 
present state of this society, and to the constitu- 
tion of the Local Governments in India, such 
evils are likely to be compensated by any 
advantages derivable from a Eree Press, either 
as it affects the Native popnla*ion, or British 
born subjects residing in India.: 

“With regard to the latter class, it is well- 
known that under ihe system of policy hitherto 
pursued by Great Britain, their access to India 
is repressed and discouraged; and that beyond 
the precincts of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay the acquisition and possession by them 
of real property is prohibited. 

“Of the number of British subjects actually 
resident, a conrii(i»*ralile proportion have no legal 
authority for residing here, and those who possess 
such legal authority are liable to be removed 
from the country, whenever their conduct may, 
in the judgement of the Governor-General, appear 
to be such as to render them undeserving of 
countenance and protection. 

“Independently of British subjects in the 
immediate service of His Majesty or of the 
Honorable Company or paid and supported by 
the Government in subordinate siiuabons, the 
total number of British subjects residing in India 
is exceedingly small. 

“I have not the means of immediately ascertain- 
ing the actual number of such individuals 
residing within the territories sijl>ordinate to the 
Presidencies of Fort Si, Ge^nge and Bombay. 

“As far as relates to this Bresideuoy however, 
I can venture to as^rt, that the total number 
of such British subjects does not exceed the 
proportion of one to 50.000 Natives, and that 
beyond the immediate precincts of Calcutta and 
its suburbs, tho proportion is less than one to 
one hundred thousand.* It is however a por- 
tion of this small class of persems whi'.-h airv 
gates to itself m infiu^ce similar tc itiar 
possessed by the public of Great Britain, and 


♦The number of British European subjects not 
in the Service or pa^ of His Majesty or of the 
Hon’ble, Company reriding beyond the suburbs 
o! Calcutta, in the territories subordinate to tiiis 
Presidency, amounts to about 300, the Native 
population being estimated at from 45 to 50 
millionB. 
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claims to exerdse a bene&oial control over the 
mU and poli(^ of the Government through the 
medium of a Free Press. 

^ '^Supposing for a moment that the interests of 
that class might be mrtially promoted by the 
operation of a Free Press* would it be wise for 
the sake of anch an advantage to overlook the 
(■oneequencea which might ensue from any 
diminution of the influence and authority of the 
Gnvemment over its own servants and Native 
subjects? 

**The stability of the British dominion in India 
m^ly defends upon the cheerful obedience and 
subordination of the Offinera of the iiimy, on 
the ndelity of the Native Troops, on the supposed 
character and laower of the Government, and upon 
the opinion which may be entertained by a super- 
stltipus and unenlightened Native population of the 
motives and tendency of our actions as affecting 
their inteiests. 

At. * S*'? Press, however essential to 

the Nature of a free state, is not in my judgment* 
consistent with the character of our institutions in 
this Country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
our dominion in India, 

. Tho Native subject to the British Government 
m India do amount to less than 80 millions. 
No porhon of this number are represented in any 
form. They have no voice or participation 
in framing or administering the Laws (which are 
raacted or rescinded at the mere discretion of the 
Ooyeinment), in apportioning the revenue or taxes 
levied from them* in revising the public expendi- 
mre, or in cmatrolling the adminis^tioo. The 
Goverament in its relation to them is in feet subs- 
tanUally and necessarily despotic. 

m such a state of things* is it desirable that 
my factious or discontented individual should have 
It in his power to publish and circulate strictures 
^omated to excite dissatisfaction amongst his 
brother Offioere with regard to their prospects 
and situation in life* to canvass the propriety of 
oraera issued by his Superior Officers* or by other 
dmept or induct methods to encourage and dis- 
seminate opinions adverse * to subordination and 
aiscipune ? It is desirable that any one should 
have It m his power to weaken the fidelity of the 
Nahve Troops by dwelling on the fatigues, pri- 
vahons and hardships to which they are subjected 
and the restrictions by which the most deserving 
are preduded from rising beyond the humbler 
ranks of their profession; that on occasions when 
partial or temporary feelings of discontmt or sus- 
picion reach as have occurred md may again 
occur) prevail, they should be made acquainted 
jvito their own powers^ of resistance* that the 
Native population should be encourag^ to appeal 
from the acts and proceedings of &e Local Autho- 
Titi^ or of Government itself, to the tribunal of 
pubHc opmion* and to seek that participation in 
framing tho Laws or in controlling the measures 
of the Esecutive Oovemmeut which is ezercis^ 
by the rmresenfatives of the people in a free 
state ? It rnay be said that these and otoer similar 
rlapgerB and inconveniences are altogether 
chimerical, or at all events of improbable and 
remote oociirrenoe. Judging however from what 
we have alMy. seen* X think that some these 
and othey mjimcms oonseonenoes would ere long 
1)6 exTO^o^. andJIdnfaM so, I apprehend, that 
the unfettered liberty of the Press, as it exists in 


our Native country, is i totally unsdted to the 
presmt state of our dominion in the East. 

But even admitting the sophistry to nass 
current which asserts the advantages of a Free 
Press and Indepsudent Journals 'conducted by 
Englishmen, in subjecting the acts of the Indian 
Authorities to the scrutiny of the British publio* 
the wildest reformer will sqareely argue seriously 
» at lesst our Empire in Hindustan is to bs maih- 
(mined) that it is wise or politic to allow our 
Native subjeota unrestntined liWty of discussing 
and pubUshing In the native langui^r speculations 
on pointsof the nature above notioed or strictures on 
the proceedings of States in aiUanoe with the Gom- 
pany* on the oonduot* characters, and public acts 
of their English rulers* or on the comparative 
merits of the several religious systems professed 
by the various Nations which ooouiOBe ithe curi- 
ously asserted population of this Presidmcy, and 
of India generally. My views extend however 
only to the necessity of a controlling power being 
lodged in the hands of the Local Governments* 
and by no means to the abolition of the practice 
of printing and circulating nevrspapera or juumals 
in the Native languages. 

'It is a primary and* I will add* a most humane 
part of our policy in this country to adapt onr 
laws to the state of society* and not prematurelv 
to introduce the institutions of a huiffily civilized, 
among a less enlightened people. The principle 
appears to me to be at least as applicable to the 
question regarding the Native Press as to any 
other. In England the laws regarding the press 
have kept pace with toe progress of publio opinion 
and with toe other institutions of a free people. 
The minds of men have been gradually prepared 
for toe exaggeration and misrepresentation which 
must ever attend freedom of publication. But I 
know no ^language which can convey in adequate 
terms how foreign to toe ideas of the subjects 
of an Asiatic State, is a Free Press employed as a 
means of controlling the Government Suddenly 
to^ attempt to overturn all previous habits of 
thinking and acting on such subjects* would* I 
conceive* be a blind and hazardous neglect of all 
the sound and cautious lessons which experience 
has taught us. 

'T am fully sensible ’of toe ^benefits which may 
be expected to attend eventually the operations 
of a Native Pres& duly regulate and conducted 
by intelligent and ^weU-intentioned individuals, as 
strikingly illi^rated in toe case of the periodical 
i^per issued from the Serampur Institution under 
ton dir^tion of the Baptist Missionaries. No 
engine ^eed can be conceived more powerful 
and effectual for diffusing useful knowledge 
amongst the population of this country, than a 
Prm drculating cheaply and periodically articles 
of mt^igenoe ^culated to instruct and improve 
the publio mind* under the guidanoe of judicious 
and properly qualified oonductors, and in exact 
proportion, must be the evils of an ill-regulated 
and noentious Press. 

•Tim m^ure suggested in Mr. Adam*8 Minute 
of vesting .the local Ctovernments with the power 
of lioensing pnnting, offices seems to me 
highly demrable. and quite effectual for the 
Boooumluhment of the end in view. The general 
supervisioii of newsMpers published in the Native 
languages might under suoh an arrangement be 
vested in toe Persian Secretary to Government* 
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meats of trade, valued at 10,000 Rupees, to be 
tossed into the rivefi A prior number had 
accused His Majesty of tua inooncaivable folly 
of taking out of his wardrobe an immense 
quantity of valuable articles, and setting them 
on fire merely to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
them bum. 

At an early sta^e of the Oude dtscussions, 
a passage appears in one of the numbers as 
the sentiment of a correspondent that there 
is DO remedy for the evils which afflict the 
country, hut the direct interference of the 
English Hoyemment The Calcutta Journal 
goes BtiU further, and plainly states the entire 
assumption of the Qoveraraent of Oude as 
the only cure* The Jam-i-Jakan Numa of 
the 12th June charges the British authorities 
directly with injastice and disregard of ^ the 
obligations of good faith, in allowing a British 
force to be employed against Kasim Ali, the 
zamindar of Akbarpnr, adding however, that 
the British Government is bound by treaties 
and cannot help itself, though in reality it 
groans at the conduct of Agba Mir (the Minister) 
who, is the cause of all the mischief. 

In a recent number of the Jam-irJahan Numa, 
is a detailed statement of the domestic 
disputes which prevail in the family of the 
King of Oude and of the distressing events at 
Lucknow recently reported by the Resident in 
his dispatches of the 16th and 20th August 
lash 

I cannot conceive anything more calculated 
to excite disgust and indignation in the mind 
of the King than this printed exposure of the 
intrigues canying on in the interior of his 
palace, and of the dissensions between himself 
and his nearest connections. 

^ “A subsequent number of the same paper con- 
tmns an article on Lahore news, coming from a 
source obviously quite diffirent from the ordinary 
Native akhbars, which ascribes to Raja Hanjit 
Singh acts, measures and language indicatiog 
the , most decidedly hostile views towards the 
British Government, and which may very naturally 
prove a ground of oiTenoe to that Ch\ef, 

“The official remonstrances receiyed from the 
King of Oude. and the dispatches from the Resident 
at Lucknow shew that the attacks above alluded 
to have excited very deep feelings of disgust and 
dissatisfaction, in toe mind of our ally, who sees 
too certainly in such unceasing clamours against 
his Government, and snch pointed allasions to the 
only remedy for his alleged mismanagement, the 
prospect of extended disorders and opposition, threa- 
tening the ultimate annihilation of his power; and 
who cannot separate from the authority of a Gov- 
ernment supreme and despotic throughont India 
the lucubrations of a Press, operating under Its 
immediate eye at the very seat of its splendour 
and power. To tell his Majesty that ne has a 
remedy in the Supreme Court in the event of any 
libellous and unfounded statement being published, 
is to apprize him distinctly that there are no 
available means of redress open to him, as with the 
known inveterate prejudices of Natives of Sovereign 
rank in India, he would of course deem any 
reproach Or indignity more tolerable than an 
appeal for justioe like a common oomphtinant to 
sPch a tribunal. 

'"In fact, the Govemment has already found it 
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necessary to prohibit the editors of the several 
Eoglish newspapers from publishing a^ks of this 
nature. One of those editors nas publicly 
announced to his readers, that he considers the 
prohibitory order in question, merely as a request 
on the part of Government, to be attended to or 
not, as suits his judgment and oonvenienoe. 

'The same attacks are still however, continued 
in a form immeasurably moreofiensive and distress^ 
ing to the existing Govemment of Oude, that is 
to say, in the very language which is read and 
understood by every well educated Najtive through- 
out India. 

'The account given in the Jam-i- Johan Numa 
of the late duel between Mr. Jameson and Mr. 
Buckingham and the causes of it is not unworthy of 
notice in this review. It not ambiguonslv announces 
to the Natives of India, the editor of the Oahuita 
Journal, as a sort of Censor of the Government, 
who will not as far as his powers extend permit 
them to do any wrong. 

“I believe it is pretty well known, that as far as 
Native feeling is concerned regarding the Press, 
the impression on the part of the few who have 
as yet considered the subject attentively is, that 
Mr. Buckingham is an akhbar-navis or news-writer 
stationed by tiie King of England in Calcutta to 
report and deliver bis opinions freely respecting the 
oondnct of the Local Government. This is ridiculous 
enough at present, and it is true that the Persian 
papers have as yet contained little which ments 
particularly serious notice or consideration, but 
to judge from the tone and avowed objects of 
their patrons and supporters, the result will pro- 
bably be that the Native editors will advance step 
by step and grow bold by the experience of impunity, 
that they will hereafter engage in the discussion 
of all measures, and gradually assume a right of 
censuring^ public acts and public officers, and, as 
the law now stands, bow is the Government (in 
a more advanced stage of public feeling) to guard 
effectually against their circulating statements, 
tending to infiuence and mislead in questions likely 
to awaken the passions and religious prejudices 
of the mass of our Indian subjects, such 
as the abolition of Satis or measures 

connected with the discipline or organization of 
our Indian Army. 

‘‘The contents of the other Persian paper 
the Mirat'%J>-Akhhar have been much in 
the same style as the above, but the 
editor’s known disposition for theological 
controversy had led him to seize an 
occasion for publishing remarks on the 
Trinity, which, although covertly and insi- 
diously conveyed, strike me as being ex- 
ceedingly offensive. The circumstanoe in 
which the discussion originated was a notice 
in the above paper on the subject of the 
death of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of 
Odoutta. After some laudatory remarks on 
his learning and dignity the article conolades 
by stating that the Bishop having been now 
relieved from the cares and anxieties of this 
world, had "tumbled on the shoulders of the 
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roeroy of God tbe Father, God the Sob, and 
God the Holy Ghost’ 

*The expressioQ coming from a known 
impngner of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
oonld only be considered as ironical, and 
was noticed in one of the other papers 9$ 
objectionable and offensiTe. It might have 
been sufficiSnt for the editor of the MiraUuU 
Akhbar on finding that he had given offence 
to have expressed his regret to have dis- 
claimed ail such intention and thus to let 
the subject drop. But this course was not 
suited to the polemic disposition of the 
editor. In the paper of the 19th July he 
enters into a long justification of his 
obituary notice and affectedly misunderstand- 
ing the real purport of the objection taken 
to his introduction of the mention of [the] 
Trinity, he makes use of observations which 
in my mind constitute an aggravation of the 
offence. He says 'with respect to what was 
said of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
since -the Preachers of the Christian religion 
constantly in every Church throughout the 
year read their articles of faith with a loud 
voice, not regarding the presence of either 
Hindu or Musalman, and declare their con- 
viction that salvation is to be found only in 
the belief of the Three in One, what doubt 
can there be then, but they believe in the 
Three whom I have mentioned.^ And again 
'But since it seems that the mere mention in 
the Persian language of the essential princi- 
ples of the Christian religion is an aspersion 
of the faith professed by the Governor- General 
and all its followers, 1 shall therefore avoid 
this fault in future.’ 

"In the paper of the 9th August, the dis* 
cnssion is revived and the objections are 
treated in the same style. 

"It is asked *if any one in inviting an 
obituary notice of a Hindu should mention the 
Ganges or other object of worship of that 
nation would the Hindus take offence’, and 
afterwards the editor quotes a verse which 
he ascribes to some Persian poet, meaning as 
follows 'whose-ever religion is such that 
the mere mention of the God of it, is a cause 
of shame, we may readily guess what kind 
of a religion that is, and what sort of a 
people are its professors.’ 

''A striking instance of the idle and 
groundless nature of the stories put forth in 
these intelligencers is afforded in the account 
recently given in the Mirat-ul-Akhbar of an 
occurrence of importance at the Presidency 
itself— vf*., the visit of the Persian Prince to 


tbe Governor-General. It is said that the 
Marquis of Hastings sent out a BaiMim of 
European troops to meet him and conduct 
him to the Government House, and himself 
received the Prince at the head of the 
staircase. 

"This exaggerated statement has been 
probably published with the design (and 
will doubtless have the effsol) of spreading 
both in India and Persia, extremely Mse 
notions of the nature of the attentions shewn 
to the Prince, and of the importoce attached 
by the Indian Government to hk vi^i 

"The following objeotionable passage con- 
tained in the Mirat-uUMkbar of the 4th 
instant has been brought under the notice 
of Government by the Acting Persian Secre- 
tary. 

"One day the Minister, who is the Gover- 
nor* of Onde, sent for Mir Fazl Ali to give 
in an account of the stipend of Muhassn-ud- 
daula. The Prince prohibited his compliance 
with this requisition, and the Padshah fiegam 
observed that she alone bad the control of 
the said stipend and would only render an 
aocounc of it when all the other accounts 
of tbe country became due. 

"After this the Padshah Begam and the 
Prince in consequence of the enmity and 
malevolence of the Minister determined to 
move away altogether, and summoning their 
dependants told them that whoever would 
engage to follow and defend them might 
come — the others shonld receive their pay 
and dismissal. Every man of them solemnly 
engaged to adhere to their cause. The 
Prince accordingly gave to each, presents 
and shawls accordingly to their severid ranks. 
When the Minister saw such numbers 
collected together he represented to Uie JCing 
that the Prince bad certainly conceived 
some evil design, and that with such disturb- 
ances threatening it was neoesBgry to take 
steps for His Majesty’s safety and protection. 
Tbe King being taken in by the cajoling 
of that false Minister (literally Damned 
in allnsion to a Jackal in onp of the well- 
known fables of Pilpayl oon^rrei in his 
suggestions. Gpon vfhioh that despicable 
minded personage with the royal permission 
began to collect troops and to call for the 
aid of tbe English forces. 


*The terms used are "Wazir Farman-rawa-i- 
Oude, and may be construed simply 'the Minister 
of the King of Oude.’ The king however is in no 
other place designated by the term Farman-iawa. 
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response of the animal, so the gap between 
the two could never be bridged. Bose that 
day took up the challenge, he was to devote 
all his life for the establishment of a new 
science which unified idl life. It was to be 
years of confliot of a single mini against 
a solid phalanx of opposition. 

OpposmoN TO New Advance in Science 

Advance in Science can only be made 
by demolition of old and unfounded specula- 
tions of men who occupy leading positions. 
They cannot welcome new knowledge 

which make theirs antiquated and out of 
date. The authors of “Text Books” and 
Professors of the old school find their 
position untenable. Then there are human 
gramophones who without understanding love 
to repeat their master’s voice. The difficulty 
of noyd doctrines can be realised from the 
opposition to Darwin, who would have been 
crushed but for the able championship of 
his devoted friends. But Bose was a stranger 
from the Bast, the land of dreamers, 
who alone challenged the conceptions aacepted 
by the West. His opponents point out that 
India was a land of magic, and that Bose 
is possessed of a speculative type of mind 
and that in all likelihood he is swayed by 
the intangible mysticism common to his 
country. Even his recent admirers regard 
him as the Plant Wizard, Edison being the 
Wizard of Menlo Park. Bose succeeded in 
the impossible task of compelling the 
inarticulate plants to write down the history 
of their inner experiences. Nothing short 
of a magic conld have done it! 

Not merely a vague charge of Eastern 
mysticism but open hostility stood in Bose’s 
way. In the West, inquirers flock to the 
laboratory of the inventor to appraise bis 
discoveries and inventions. But who would 
ever travel to the distant East to test the 
miracles ? And so Bose faced the problem 
in his characteristic way ; he decided to 
carry his laboratory and his plants to all 
scientific centres and meet his opponents. 
He had to face exceptional hardships in his 
scfentifio mission round the world, and also 
in bis ^ visits, more than a donen times, to 
the scientific centres of Europe, where he 
gave demonstrations of bis discoveries. His 
delicate' instruments he had to carry perso- 
nally. It was bis dominant personality, 
his lucid exposition of the most difficult 
problems, the incredible perfection of his 


apparatus, that gradually broke down the 
opposition. His marvellous technique, and 
unfailing success in the most difficult 
scieutiffio demonstrations won for him 
recognition as the prince of experimeutalists. 

Recognition of His EBTOLtmoNARY Work 

lu this way his work won the euthnslastio 
appreciation of the most emiuent plant 
physiologists of the present age, inoludiog 
Timiriazeff of Moscow, Pfiffer of Leipzic, 
Haberlaudt of Berlin, Chodat of Geneva, 
Vines of Oxford, and Molisch of Vienna. 
Space only permits a few quotations. Chodat 
who followed Bose’s works for many years 
wrote : — 

*’Aboat a quarter of a century ago, having been 
invited by Vines, the great Oxfora plant physio- 
logist, to attend the meeting of the Linnean 
Society, I was privileged that evening to hear a 
yonng Hindn speak on a fascinating subject, the 
analogy which he had discovered netween the 
response of plants and animals. What made that 
memorable conference particularly sensational was 
the marvellous methods of experimentation and the 
automatic records which the plants were made 
to give of their reactions. Thus our inferior 
dumb brothers showed that they registered a 
number of impressions from their surroundings, 
retaining within themselves memories like their 
superior brothers the animals. It is to this 
mysterious problem of plant-reflexes that Bose, 
with a perseverance rare in Scientific History, 
has consecrated an entire life-time of patient 
research, inventing every time a new apparatus 
capable of manifesting the secret reactions of the 
sensitive protoplasm. No one has been able to 
elu.idate the interior excitation of plant-life more 
than be ; for this the ingenuity and precision 
of the physicist had to find embodiment in the 
physiologist The penetrating mind of the Indian 
Savant tidding itself of non-essentials, is able to 
see beneath desceptive appearance the unity of 
life and brotherhood of all living beings.” 

Vines, whose work on plant Physiology 
is still the standard work in the English 
language, wrote for Nature iU leading article 
on Bose Institute iu whioh, after desoribing 
bis most striking reselrehes and disooveries, 
he concludes that the Bose Institute has 
from the beginning expanded both materially 
and intelleotually in a career of “ever-increas- 
ing brilliance, more than fulfilling the most 
sanguine expectations of its founder and 
reviving the ancient reputation of India as 
a home of learning,” 

One of the greatest of plant physiologists 
is the eminent Russian Timiriazeff whose 
work is regarded as classical. He realised 
from the very beginning that at last^ the 
study of life was pursued in a truly 
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soientifio way, and not evade the real issne 
by vagoe dbsnmption of Yitalism which 
explained nothing. In realising the signifioanoe 
of Bose’s doctrine, he wrote 

"A very remarkable example of the applioktion 
of exact pHyafeal methods to the physioloory of 
plants is afforded by the ^lat^nrs of the Indian 
Savant whose very name mdioates a new era in 
the development of solenoe in general. His work 
mii<*t at once be acknowledged as a classic in the 
held of physiological research. Bose declares that 
**oaly by stndying the simple phenomena in the 
plant-organism can we hope to disentangle the 
most intricate responses of animal tisanes. He 
thna demonstrates the bankrnptcy of present 
physiological theorists ; his has been a true triumph 
of soientiflo physiology and a fresh defeat of 
Yitalism.** 

Discourse at the Oxford Mebtixg of the 
British Association 

Perhaps one of the greatest scientific 
triumphs of Bose was at the British Assooia^ 
tion ; of which the New York wrote: — 

“Rarely in all its history of nearly a hundred 
years of scientific achievement has the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
witnessed a more remarkable scene than when Sir 
Jagadis Bose, the Hindn Savant, demonstrated to 
an audience listening with absorbed interest the 
experiments by which he proved that plants live 
a life akin to human beings. Savants watching 
him felt like pinching themselves to see if they 
were dreaming as Sir Jagadis in a matter of fact 
way revealed the wonders of life.’* 

Ovation at the University of Vienna 

Vinnea is the great centre of biological 
science, and its Medical Faculty bolds unique 
position. It was here that Bose’s years of 
unremitting toil received the highest recog- 
nition. Here he met the greatest and most 
critical specialists of the day. Long before 
the hour the auditorium was crammed to 
point of suffocation, and the audience stood 
breathless in watching the marvels. No<r 
and then was the deep silence broken by 
deafening applanse. The Rector of the 
University declared that Bose by his dis- 
coveries bad opened new^fifates of knowledge 
and had rendered possible explorations into 
regions which had hitherto been regarded as 
closed. These discoveries would be of the 
greatest benefit to humauity in advancing 
Agriculture and Medicine. Prof. Molisoh. 
one of the greatest living physiol^ists. said 
jbat he would undertake the journey to 
India to work in the Temple of Soienoe (the 
^ose Institute) and be inspired by the new 
methods which had created bo great a revolu- 


tion in our oencepts of the fauotions of 
lifa . . 

Here as elsewhere his opponents became 
his warmest admirers and adherento. and 
they crowned the innovator by oonferriog 
the rare honor of electing him. by an over- 
whelming majority, as a Member of the 
Amidemy of Soienomi of Vienna. 

MamNe of Specialists 

For removing the misgiving that none but 
its inventor conld work the extra^Ordinarily 
sensitive instruments. Bose held a special 
meeting of the leading soientifio men and of 
the foremost specialists of medicine so that 
they could take the instrument to pieces, 
reassemble them and repeat the experiments 
themselves. The head of the department 
for construction of high-class preoisiou 
instruments for research of the Vienna 
University was also present to take notes 
and sketches of the different parts of the 
apparatus. It was realised how direct and 
simple was the principle involved ; but the 
head of the instrument-makers soon confess- 
ed that the perfection of the apparatus, due 
to the extra-ordinary skill of men trained in 
the Bose Institute, could not be approached 
elsewhere, and the world must be dependent 
upon the Indian source of supply. An eye- 
witness thus describes the marvellous scene 
witnessed at that memorable occasion : 

*’Sir Jagadis passed a feeble current of electri- 
city throngb the plant, and simultaneously tbroQg:h 
one of the world-famous scientists, who was in 
the same circuit. The human beinar felt nothing, 
bat we all saw the responsive indicator of light 
flicker and dance as the plant twitched at the 
shock. Then he electrocuted the plant and we 
saw it writhe in death-agony. After this, repeated 
applications of the shock failed to produce the 
slightest response of the electrocnted body. 
Now this was a miracle—not merely to the 
eyes of the laymen, bat to those of the fore- 
most specialists of this great scientific city, 
who pressed round the Indian savant to anake 
his hand in their unbounded enthusiasm. 

“The Plant-Man now took on tne more human 
role of the rescuer of the dying. A dying and 
a drooping plant was given a dose of stimulant. ; 
it at onoe raised its head in token of revived 
life. Hardly was the aot pf mercy oomplete, then 
for our benefit, the plant was given a dose of 
TOison. The leaves drooped as we watdied them 
auring the death-struggle. Sir Jagadis was watch- 
ing his “patient” as a physidan employing a 
d^ly drug in an emergency, watohes bis. 
Qniok now the antidote I Twenty drops jf life- 
saving fluid was given, and the march of death 
beoame arrested. For a minute there was stiliness. 
Then, slowly, stiffly at first, the heart-beat of the 
plant beoame leviv^ 



“Se then show^ ua a Irbij: apparently 
whose heart had ceased to bpat A few drbp§ 
of the newly dis(5O<^er0d £Mllra drtijr now 

applied, and thd greatest feat of the evening was 
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micdlly before ottr eyes, lifting and lowering g 
lever onarter 6f an inch at each beat, recoMidg in i 
smoked glass plate the precise graph of the 
heart’s action.” 


REcurnoN at tbtb Uiiiveesitt S Munich 

An equally enthhsiastio reoeption was 
accorded to Bose when he gave his di^- 
ooirrses before the Unit^ersity of Monieh. 
At a special dinner in his hononr given by 
thb Rector and thd Factrlty, Oeheirarit 
0oebel, the Director of the' famous BotatficiH 
Gardens, and the anthbr of the ctaSSioal 
work on Organ ogrsphy said — 

'‘We a® kno# hb# much India has iSveh to fhe 
world in religion; philosophy and art : now we are 
privileged to so© a new epoch, of Indian indtienob 
when the light of Asia is shining brightly to illu- 
ihihate the darkness which Surrounded the scibhce 
of life.” 

The Web op Lite 


Whad is fhe true sfgdiflsnoo of the hew 
^scovefie^ ? Th^ Mafibhestet Oudrdiah 
hys special emphasis on the new discoveries 
abont the similarities of anitnal a^d vegett^Te 
life of whi(^ ^e Bose fnstftate has been so 
impoTtant a eebtre dhd sstys ; 

“Sir JagEuiis has been caBed the ''Dctrwin of 
Botany''^ but the phrase ig not S happy otae. The 
l^rwiniaii theory Md its special emphasis on the 
conflict underlying existence, '^hile the reseaVcheS 
for which Sir Jagadis has been iPbst renowned 
h<tve thrown new light on the Unity of Nature,, 
The Nineteenth Cehturies’ Science studies Nature’s 
ijed tooth and claw, while the new investigation 
has revealed many hartnopies in the web of life. 
Sir Jagadis has viewed the Hle o! the forest aS a 
kind of hhlty in whifeh . the flora are cloeely 
related to the fahhS, and his investigations on 
the nervous svstem of plants have led to a new 
knowledge Which oterthrows. Out conception of 
the lilies of the field aS remote and unfeeling 
adjuncts of life.” 

IDawh of a New Era 

In the TematkabW philosophic worir on 
jWfc's Un^ Rh^kM , i^bUshdd ih 
fte sbt'iei of To-day ahd To^otrbw, thi" 
adthor say s : 

“A portent hSS appeated Which is' Of the jgreit- 
est significance ; shadows that wS Idbk for SQba- 
tantial barriets are being dissipated bf 
staking method of scientific a^fitnentT aid a; 
whole' collection of categories th^ we had' come to* 
la^pt as facts hate been reV^ed as beina but 
mere fictions born partly of dor iiiblbraice, partly 


of the chirSeteristic^ly i^ltltj^ lb see 

^ywing whole and undiyiaM. An iiiaStSf n mind, 
seeing Nature whole and woriciog with, the ontlQ{|i 
experimental sioenoe, of t|i3 West w^ ne^ei^jand 
in the fulness of time wis fortncimidg the laii^a 
genius Jagadis Bose; the Bengali physicist^ Cea- 
turies hence men tnat point to Bose as a bouyietii. 
ontly identifiable from witicm to date the 
dawn of .fhe. new thought, just aa we today 
put Our finger On Socrates when we wish to focus 
our view Of the beginniag of that new thought 
Which, inspired the west for oentniies and to sai 
“‘Here is ohr landmark, herb the new oan be said 
to, have been first, recognisable as something that 
was cjiataOteriaticnlly alfferent”’ 


iNfUTRNOifi ON ModRrN ThobSuT 

Bernard Shaw after seeing one of Bose’^ 
demonstrations presented him with, a .special 
edition of his, ^olleOteq .^brk| bearing the 
inscription ''From the lea^t to the greatest 
biologist”. Romau Rolland sent his ^Jean 
Christophe with the note “To th§ Bevealcr 
of a New WoWd”. The editor of the Spec- 
tator of London organised , a lunoh in his 
honor where the greatest fltemry people 
like Galsworthy. Noyes, Bebedca West, Norman 
Angel, Yeats .Brown ihd otbeW pSnie to 
offer congratulatiohs lb om who , haJ4 in sp 
eminent a degree enriohea humafi ihboght. 
They nsked him to tell them the siAoificanc.B 
of his disco veribS, Ind tjhe asyiTatfbns of 
India and the inffaenbes which obotri- 
buted to the new renaissance. 

Bote’s address in regly produced the 
profound impressibh among his distingui^ln'd 
audience who had no ditficulty in realising the 
baselessness of the sidnder agin st the people of 
India that had been circidated for propagan- 
dist purposes. The ’ Spectator published 
several articles from the pen of itd literary 
editor, who also oontribnted ai striking article 
in the Fortnightly Bemew; tee following 
dztraots are taken from these artibles : 


*Td Bose is seen an invincible, perhans im- 
mortal quality which ^ given a permanence tp 
the Indian civilizition sabh as no other uaHoh baa 
approached. In Sir Jag.idi8h (he . culture of thirty 
oenturies has blossomid intOA ^antifio of 

an ordnr which we cannot duplicate in th^ West 
We find in him a spiritual sense difflcmt to dcfloe. 
intangible yet evident, preemmently of the East; 
tho quality opt of which all great fidthk have 


grow^ 

“Nis life is entirely iriven to the iuatjttrte tW 
]m ^ame. It i^ a threshold whence we 
may see visionf^ of a future emancipate t)y 
sbfbnoA Rk a: worBhippbr m an' Inmati temple may 
m from the glare and dan without, the 
shadpw of BO inper ahijixie. Beyond that Ue, other 
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bols of puil^ to heart. It is such a wreath that 
Sir Jagadish had laid upon the altars of Science.’’ 

But is not the woman of India taking 
her proper share in the great national 
revival ? The writer answers : — 

“Bose had three j^fts of the gods— a heart for 
any fate; a democratic education amongst his own 
people, who number among them some of the 
subtlest th^kers in the world; and a helper in 


Lady Bose who is a type of all that is Jbrayest 
and most beautilul in Indian womahood. She has 
been his mainstay throughout the difiioiilt years 
of struggle, and she is beside him now that be is 
famous. Together they have achieved a great 
work for scientific projgress. and they have set a 
sign and seal on the charac^ter of India’s right to 
be a leader in civilisation." 

Raden-Baderj 

Mei many. September 3, 1928. 


RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


T H8 centenary of he founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj makes evident to us the 
facf, that Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s great- 
ness increases as the centuries pass and his 
light does not grow dim. It may be regarded 
as certain that, in another century’s time, 
his name will stand out even more prominent- 
ly in human history, and his pioneer work 
will be recognised by East and West alike 
as of paramount importance. 

For it is not sufficient to regard him as 
merely one among the many great men of 
the Nineteenth Century. He stands in the 
very front rank of all, as the originator in 
the East of the vast movement of human 
thought that bound the two hemispheres of 
humanity closely together. He held a unique 
position, at the head of one of the supreme 
moral revolutions in the history of Man. It 
was through his genius, that Asia awoke and 
realised her true self in contact with the West. 

Again, it is not enough to call him the 
founder of the Bengal Renaissance, or even 
of the Indian Renaissance merely,— though he 
was that in a superlative degree. But he 
was much more than that. For the Bengal 
Moverpent of last century, which he created, 
led the way to almost every subsequent 
awakening in Asia. Consider, for iostanoe, 
the origin of the Meiji, or Era of Enlighten- 
ment, in Japan. Its beginning came 
oearly half a century later than that 
of Bengal, and it undoabtedly owed much 
'At the start to the fact that another part of 
Asia was already remarkably awake. It 
vould be possible to trace the effect of the 
pengal Renaisaanee on different parts of 
India and through them on Western Asia. 

72-« 


Raja Ram Mohan, by his amazing 
genius, not only led the way ; he also gave 
the principles which should direct the whole 
of this Movement in Asia forward on its 
right coarse. He realised that East and 
West had at last finally met. He grasped 
the true inner meaning of their meeting at 
a time when everything depended on the 
turn the movement would take in its first stage. 

Ram Mohan Roy’s further ‘magnanimity’ 
was this, — I am using the word in its literal 
sense of ‘greatness of soul’,— he aimed at a 
new era in Asia not merely in intellectual 
and social reform but also iu religious 
thinking. He based everything he tried to 
accomplish upon the higher moral oouoeption 
of God ; and he kept that conception of God 
pure and spiritual. 

The Brahmo Samaj, since his time, may 
possibly be regarded by those who have 
never thought much about the subject as 
small in numbers. But the spread of its 
seed-thoughts continues, and these are of far 
greater importance to mankind than the 
popularity of the mass mind. It is true, in 
all the highest spiritual things, that many 
are called, but few are chosen’. 
Thus Raja Ram Mohan Roy sowed in his 
own life-time seed- thoughts, which are 
beginning to bear fruit in our times, — a. century 
later. They will continue to do so for many 
centuries hence, when other Movements much 
more popular todayi and Dumerically much 
more powerful, are oompletety forgotten. 

It is difficult, even in our own age, 
either to think or to speak too highly of 
snob a genius as Raja Ram Bohan Boy. 
Indeed, it is practically certain, that w<> have 
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not yet been able rightly to envisage his 
true greatness in the vast perspeotive of the 
ages ; for he will come gradnally to his own, 
as one who was literally oentaries before his 
time. What can be trqly said is this, that 
the century that has now passed, since he 
founded the Brahmo Samaj, has been full of 
new discovery. Yet it has in no way super- 
seded or made antiquated the central religious 
thoughts of Ram Mohan Roy himself. Much 
rather is it literally true to say, that his 
ideas about universal religion were so 
premature that they are only now at last 
coming to be fully understood and appreciated. 
Men are thinking their own thoughts after 
him, hardly realising that he had thought 
them out long ago. 

A very interesting illustration, — whic'i 
happened to me personally quite recently,— 
will serve to illustrate what I mean. 

I was staying with Dr. Barnes, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, whose reputation 
at Trinity College. Cambridge, as a mathe- 
matician and a man of science, is very high 
indeed. He is one of the few ‘modernists’ 
among the bishops in the Church of England 
to-day, and as such has been bitterly attacked 
by those who hold what are called funda- 
mentalist doctrines about the Christian 
religion. He has also been attacked by the 
High Church Anglicans at the same time. 

While coming over to France in the 
S. S. Athos II from Colombo, I had read 
carefully his book on Christianity. What 
immediately struck me was the likeness of 
his book on certain important subjects, — 
such as the magical theory of worship 
which he unreservedly condemned, — with 
that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The very 
argument against any use of idolatry, or 
magic, that the Bishop uses, as savouring 
of magic, is virtually the same as that used a 
hundred years ago by the Raja. 

Another test may be applied, which is a 
very severe one on books of religious contro- 
versy. Usually, in such controversies, the 
writing about them dies a natural death 
along with the controversy itself. 
I have gone through one room after 
another, in the Cambridge University 
library, where books of this kind are piled 
high and never disturbed from their shelves. 
The dispute itself has been long forgotten 
and the books are forgotten with it. But 
whenever I have studied Raja Ram Mohan 
Boy’s English works, it has always been 
borne in upon me, that what he has written 


is living still and can be prof tably read 
over and over again. For he always went 
down to principles and carried out his 
thinking work so thoroughly, that his words 
are fresh and living even to-day. It is good 
news that a coUeoted edition of his works 
is being published, as a Centenary Memorial. 
Such a programme of revival of his writings 
ought to have heartiest sympathy , and sup- 
port. 

Here again, I am not speaking merely 
from hearsay, but from my own practical 
experience. In the year 1917, when I was 
going out to Fiji alone, it happened that I 
had kept with me an old edition of his 
English works. These so absorbed my 
interest, — in spite of the usual sea-sickness 
that I have on every voyage,— that not only 
did I read through the whole from beginning 
to end, but when I had finished, I actually 
went through most of his writings a second 
time on the same voyage, — a thing I rarely 
am able to do, even with a modern book, 
however interesting and important. 

This article is in no sense intended to be 
comprehensive. It is written under great 
difficulty owing to lack of leisure. But it is 
not possible to conclude it without a reference 
to his character and personality. These in 
many ways were as unique and outstanding 
as his thoughts and writings. He was a 
moral hero among men. 

The boy who, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, could dare to make alone on his own 
initiative a perilous journey across inaccess- 
ible mountain passes into Tibet, simply in 
order to obtain first-hand [knowledge about 
another religion, while he was making a 
comparative study of the different religions 
of mankind,-— such a boy is certainly a unique 
figure in human history. He ranks, even on 
that account alone, with the greatest names 
as a scientific explorer. He may truly be 
called the founder, in our Modern Age, of 
the science of Comparative Religion. It 
must also be remembered, that the idea of 
religious harmony, came to him, not in the 
midst of an intellectual ferment surrounding 
him on every side, but rather in the midst 
of a Brahmin Orthodoxy so confined that 
there seemed hardly any escape from its 
bondage. Not only did this young boy leave 
his home on this adventure, but he was able 
afterwards to reconcile his orthodox father to 
what he had done, bringing him in the end 
to recognise his moral purpose and high 
endeavour. It has also to be remembered, 
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that his peAonal conrage was so great that 
be went about for many years in almost 
daily danger of death at the hands of those 
who bitterly resisted his reforming spirit 
and misinterpreted his motives. His courage 
never failed him, ' nor did bis immediate 
forgiveness of personal injuries ever grow 
dim. He was ever large-hearted, charitable 
and generous in his thoughts and actions. 


There is one pilgrimage I always - wish 
to pay in England, whenever I return there 
from India. It is to the last eartbly resting 
place of the mortal remains of Raja Bmn Mohan 
Roy,— the one human being of modern 
times, who has done more than anyone 
else to reconcile Bast with West and West 
with East. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
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The Modem Review, j 


Mr. Dilip Kumar Boy on Musical Edu- 
cation in Bengal 

May I humbly suggest that your paper at 
least should be superior to countenancing bitter 
T>er80nal attacks which contain venom in lieu of 
argument? If I differ from G-rasshopper on musical 
Krounds by all means let us controvert each other 
by reasoning. But why such virulent personal 
attack and that too not openly ? Why does not 
Grasshopper disclose his name? Very soon a letter 
will be published in the press in which Pundit 
Bhatkhande has expressed his poor opinion of the 
Bishnupur style. It is against this style that we 
wage war- not against any personalities. So why 
bring in personalities in such a respected journal 
as yours and that under a mask ? I have 
never attacked Gopeswar Babu personally. I have 
only depreciated his style. 

I will not reply to the challenge of the Grass- 
hopper of my musical ability because I cannot 
accept a challenge unless I know the identity as 
well as bonafides of the man who throws down 
the gauntlet. Otherwise, I would easily show to him 
t^t I can sing Multan oxLalit (though Sri I cannot 
sing well) to the talas, madhyamun or aretheka. If 
however “Grasshopper” is sincerely open to 
conviction I am agreeable to inviting him to 
a musical demonstration as well as discussion 
which will be presided over by a man like Bhat- 
khande or Rai Bahadur Surendra Nath Majumdar 
whom Rabindranath considers to-day as the 
^^reatest living classical Bengali singer). But as I 
am not quite sure whether Grasshopper wants 
dimply to discredit me with insinuations and im- 
iuecation, I will try to prove that these are not 
true. 

(1) First, as for my silenoS touching Doctorate 
! I Music. It is quite a few years when I first 


S ublicly proclaimed that I was not a doctor of 
Lusic. See our well-known controversy in the 
Forward entitled “Comments and Reflection on 
classical Indian Music” between me and Sj, 
Pramathanath Banerji— the musician against whom 1 
Sarat Chandra look up his sarcastic pen in the 
Bharaibarsha. (I refer to this to show that the 
controversy is well-known.) In this letter I 
wrote: “First of all, I must let Mr. Bannerji know 
that I am not a Doctor of Music, I do not know 
why he has taken me for one.” If “Grasshopper” 
wants i can show him the whole letter. I hare its 
cutting still. Then again in the Lucknow Uni- 
versity where I was given a reception by the 
students and professors— a gathering of over 1500 
people— I had interrupted the President G. M. 
Chakravarti, the late Vice-Chancellor when he had 
referred to me as a Bachelor of Music. I can say 
with absolute honesty that I have never let such 
statements pass uncballanged or wanted to profit 
dishonourably .therefrom. But surely one could 
not go on contradicting till doomsday if people 
would persist in cadiing me Doctor~my public 
declaration notwithstanding ? 

t2) Secondly, as for my conversation with 
Tagore entitled “The Function of Woman^s 
Shakti”, I beg to claim that it was published in the 
Vishva-Bharati without my knowledge. Thus I 
am not responsible for the omission of the preface 
which Tagore had written at the head df the 
original Bengali version. If anybody is responsible 
for this omission it is either Rabindranath or 
Surendranath, editor of the Vishva Bharati tjuarterly. 

I vouch for it that both will testify to this truth. 
In the preface of my book which will soon be 
published in the West under the name “Among 
the Great” containing my authorised interviews 
with Rolland, Russell, Tagore and Aurobindo you 
will see this acknowlidraent made in the 
preface. This is now with Sri Aurobindo at 
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Pondicherry who is revising my report, l^e 
OraMhopper’* can verify this if he writes to 
Anrobmdo for , the paragraph wherein I have 
admitted that this article was not written by me 
at all except for my questions therein. Surely, this 
should be convincing as showing that this preface 
I wrote in August last before the aoouaaBon of 
Orasshopper. 

6) Thirdly, I want to maintain that it was 
no snubbing that I had from Holland. He simply 
took it ami% that I should have publish^ his 
letters with^t authorisation and that with 
wmments. I had apologised to him and he has 
been oorraponding with me as affectionately as 
ever as will be shown when I will shortly publish 
his last long letter (dated 22. 8. 28) in whi h he 
has correct^ all my interviews. I can show this 
letter to Grasshopper if he really wants to be 
pODvinoed. He will then probably agree that my 
interview with Holland on Vive^nanda was 
simply misreported at places. That is all. There 
are three other reports which have needed very 
little revision as I can show Grasshopper if he 
comes to inspect Holland's marginal corrections 
with hia own hand. It will take too long to 
ex^und where I differed from Holland in music. 
Suffice it therefore to say that it was not anent 
European music but apropos appreciation of 
IndiM mnsic, in the West. Thus I have never 
indulged m wise dissertations on European music ; 
I had only expressed my doubts whether European 
musicians could be ciuickly emotionally moved 
by our high-class Eaga improvisations. Surely on 
this point I may well have my doubts ! 

One last point I have never attacked Gopeswar 
Babu personally. It is his Bishnupur style I am 
up against. I know even this cannot but pain 
the iwmii’ers of that style now, but as I befieve 
that if people heard really good styles in music 
they would lose their admiration of this indifferent 
style, I am for introducing the best style. That 
IS all. I do not see why this should anger 
Grasshopper so much. 

Let me end with a citation from a letter of 
Pandit Bhatkhande (dated 3. 10* 28 from Bombay) 
which is extremely relevant particularly at this 
loncture 

‘ You were present at the last three sessions of 
the All-India Music Conference, and must have 
seen for yourself how the performance of the 
experts that came from Bengal failed to appeal to 
Hindustani audiences. Not that the Raiias the 
experts sang were inconect from the point of 
view of grammar and techinque but the fault was 
in the wrong i>i'UDiiuoialiun of the Swaras and 
Bols, in fact, in the general style of singing.” 

I quote this because in our country people too 
often confuse between grammar and style and 
therefore fail signally to appreciate what (on earth) 
is meant by style ! 

This unenlightenment has indeed surf^ised me. 
Fancy the same inexpertism in literary criticisms ! 
But let that pass. 

But Babihdranath, being a supreme stylist in 
literaturBf appreciates this ; that is why he sent 
a Professor to see the D. P. I, urging the latter to 
call in Pnndit Bhatkhande instead of the Bishnupur 
stylists and that is why he sent me a telegram : 
“1 strongly recommend Bhatkhande for directing 
musical studies in Bengal.” 

This telegram I have handed over to the D. P. 


I. and was read out the 14th September at the 
Hotunda meeting. 

But surely such attempts on the part of the 
poet or of Pundit Bhatkhande do not mean that 
they bear a personal grudge against Gopeswar 
Baba? ^ ^ 

Dnjp KmtA.B Roy 


''Grasshopper's” Rejoinder 

I have gone through Mr. D. K- Roy’s answer 
to my letter a copy of which you so kindly'* sent 
me. D. K. R, seems to be more oonoerped over 
vindicating his own honour, which he believes has 
been besmirched by my “personal attack” than with 
music and its teaching in Bengal. I shall therefore 
first of all take up this question of personal 
attack” and then proceed to other things. 

The point at issue was the mnsioal knowledije 
and skill of Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee, and Dilip 
K. Roy was the principal critic of G. B. The 
practice of music is a part of culture and, it was 
for this reason, that I attempted to put to test the 
musical and cultnral pretentions of the critic D. K.R. 
If in the course of my examination of D. K R.’8 cre- 
dentials, I have presumed to suggest that he is not 
above narrow bias and intensive dislike or love of per- 
sons as against principles, it was not with a view to 
lower D. K. R. the man in the public eye ; but to 
arrive at a proper valuation of the critic D, K. R. 
This was no “personal attack” just as D. K. R.’s 
attempt at discrediting G. B. in every conceivable 
way before the public was no personal attack. 

D. K. R. is very frank regarding his lack of 
of a Doctorate. If he openly declares in a 
paper like the Modern Review that he has never 
received any degree or diploma in music anywhere 
I have nothing more to say on the point. 

I am also glad to learn that he was not 
responsible for the mistake in the Star, which 
credited him with the authorship of thin^ written 
by Rabindranath Tagore. I hope that the recent 
article .on “Simplicity and Elaboration in Mnsic” 
in the Sravan number of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
is really by himself and not again a misUe : for 
frequent mistakes react injuriously on public 
credulity. 

D. K. R. says that M. Holland did not “snub” 
him and that he still has great affection for D. E. 
R. In my opinion one can snub a person as well 
as have affection for him, and that even such enfants 
terribles as D. K. R, himself are sometimes 
extremely lovable '.persons. Holland wrote about 
D. £0 R- as follows in the Prabuddha Bharai of 
June 1928. 

“I have read in the February Prahuddha 
Bharata an interview which Dilip Kumar Roy has 

S ublished about me***! am much dissaUshed with 
; -He attributes to me remarks entirely different 
from those which I made* 

Then Holland ^ints out four glaring misrepre- 
sentation by D.. K. R connected with his views 
about Europe’s interest in Asia, the Sohopenhauer 
Society, Gandhi and Social Service and other 
things. If D- K. R. refuses to feel snubbed after 
thiS; I only admire his grit and apologise for 
having attributed him with such seosibilites. 

We now come to music, style, Bhatkhande, etc. 
etc. w. 
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I find tlmiiiB. E. R’s main frnefimcm iffainat 
Gopeswar is that his songs and style 

:ire not liked by Hindustani singers and by 
lihatkhande. This does not convince ns. Bengdees 
tften tike things what men of other parts of India 
<lu not like and vioe versa. This does not prove 
;my thing about the eroellenoe things Bengalee 
or Hindastani. Secondly teaching of music has 
more to do with grammar than with “style.” 
U opes war Banerjee’s pupils do not (unfortunately 
tor them) always attain to his style. Some of 
them sing quite like D. K. R. when they choose 
the path of cheap decorative variations and leave 
that of the grander syntheses found in the great 
liagaa their expression in the difficult Talas, 
By D. E R*8 own confession we learn that he 
cannot sing Srkaoa nor in the more difficult talas 
like Ohoutfd, Dhamar^* Surfada, etc. I am of 
opioion that Dhrupad, is the soul of Indian 
music. A system in which there is no place for 
Dhrupad, as evidently will be any system 
which D. K R. instals. is as effective in keeping 
the spirit of our music alive as any system 
of art instruction, which scratches out drawing 
life study, nature study etc., and fills 
up the whole curriculum with decorative 
designing only. Like literature which contains 
only lyrics, skits and sketches , it will 
turn its students into cultural Surf-riders who 
after all do not rule the waves, as do the battle- 
ships, merchant men and submarines. I believe 
0. K. R’s choice of musical style is merely the 
outcome of that superb eclecticism of his, 
which is ever outward-bonnd for finding 
Ills own nation’s soul, collecting knick knacks 
from the surface of all cultures and expecting to 
put life into his own national culture^ by polishing 
and adorning its surface only, leaving the vitals 
to take care of themselves.^ Style is found in men’s 
clothing, character in their soul. We want pur 

rausical instruction to mould our musical 

cluVacter and this Gopeswar Baunerjee c^n 
achieve much better than anybody else^ mcluding 
^urendranath Mazumdar the greatest musical genius 
of Bengal. yours etc. 

Grasshopper 

P. S, D. K. R. bemoans G. B.’8 infd>ility to pro- 
nounce Hindi words correctly. Assuming this to be 
true, we are not ashamed of G. B. for this failing. 
Bhatkhande in his letter published in the Forward 
^i.ys that if he were to arrange musical instruc- 
tion in Bengal, he would allow the pupils to be 
taught one or two Bengali songs. I hope 1 shall 
die before 1 hear the wonderful songs of Rabindra- 
mth or some other composer mispronounced by 
Wriimtani Ostais who will be teaching music in 
Bengal, 

A Letter from BiibiDdranath 

To 

_ The Editor, 

I)car Sir, 

Mr, Dilip Kumar Roy on reading the Jcomments 


in Modem Bevim with reference to Mmsell has 
written a letter to Rabindranath. The ^poet had 
asked me to let you know his views on the 
matter which are as follows 

”My discussions with Sriman Dilip Euinar . Boy 
were published in Prohasi in Bengali and in 
The Viswasbharati Quarterly in English. I had 
to sav in the prefatory remarks of the said article 
in ProhoM that the language of the article was 
entirely mina I left opt that portion of my 
article in the English translation as irrelevant, for 
this reason the pnhlic might have thought that 
as the article contained the name of Mr. Dilip 
Kumar Roy, both the English and Bengali versions 
of it were written by himself. But, Mr, Dilip 
Kumar is not • responsible for that idea of the 
readers. When he would be pablishing these 
articles in some periodical or in the book form, 
he would uudouldedly disclose their true authorship. 

“Srijut Gopeswar Bandyopadbyays unquestion- 
ably deserves to be regarded as the greatest 
musician of Bengal. There is no reason to deny 
that he has acquired high proficiency by cultiva - 
ing the Hindnsthani music for generation^ I 
believe that Srijut Bhatakhande is second to none 
in his knowledge of the science and technique of 
of Music. I do not. however, approve of it that any 
other master should be cried down simply to 
show off Sj. Bhatkhande.” 

Yours etc, 

Amiya K. Ghakravarty* 


Pt. jawaharlal’s Address at the 
Students’ Conference 

In your issue for October you have been good 
enough to comment on my address at the Bengal 
Students’ Conference. In one of yonr quotations 
a slight but vital eiror has crept iu and you will 
permit me, I hope, to! oorreot it SpeaJdng of 
communism I said 

“I do not propose to discuss here but I wish 
to tell you that though personally I do not agree 
with many of the methods of the oommunists and 
I am by no means sure to what extent communism 
can suit present conditions in India, I do believe 
in oommonism as an ideal of society. For 
essentially it is Socialism, and socialism I think 
is the only way if the world is to escape 
disaster. 

By an unfortunate error I have been reported 
in some papers as having said that “I do not 
believe in ootnmunism as an ideal of society.” 

Jawabaalal NSHfiU 

Editob’b Note. We took the extraot from a 
daily paper.— Ed. M R 


* This is a free translation of Mr. Ghakravarty’s 
original letter, which was in Bengali, 




The Biidnsthan Association of Ateerioa, 
New York, and the Indian oommaniw of 
the city gaye a farewell picnic in h^our 
of Miss Pranjam Thakor, bsc., m.a. (aWt 
whose academic distinctions we referred to 
in The Modern Review for August) and Mils 
Sybil Prajiila Peters, b.a., on the eve 6f 


the Hindusthan Association, Miss Thakor 
being one of the Vice-Presidents. 
In the course of her special work 
in connection with training in rural 
education, Miss Thakor had to travel 
extensively in America. She was awarded 
by the Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 



their departure for India. They have decided 
to take up educational works, particularly 
rural education, in India. Both the ladies 
were among the active members of 



Srimatl T. Kanaka Lakshamma 


sity, New York, one of the Mgcy Scholarships 
of the Inte^ational Institute. Prof. 
William H. Kilpatrick of the Colnmbirt 
University, and Prof. Mabel Carney the Head 
of the Department of Rural Bducation. spoke 
highly of her attainments and character. 

Miss Peters who comes from the Isabella 
Thoburn College of Lucknow, studied id 
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Miss A. C. Kuriyan 


the Lincoln University, Nebraska, receiving her 
15 A., degree in June 1928. In her college work 
Mrss Peters majored in education. In India 
she expects to devote herself to the village 
school organization 

Miss A. C. Kuriyan, u.a,, has recently 
been appointed a Barbour Scholar in the 
University of Maohigan, U. S. A. She has 



Miss B. Indiramma 


done teaching work in Travancore for two 
years and on her return from America she 
will be attached to the Post-graduate Depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Education. 

Mrss B. Indiramma, b a., has proceeded 
to England to qualify herself for the m, ed., 
degree of the Leeds University, 

Sri MAT! T. Kanaka Lakshamma m a, 
(Mysore), ba. (Lond.) of the Mysore 
Education Service has recently been appoint- 
ed as an honorary professor in Jaya Tilak’s 
Ananda College, Ceylon. She is also highly 
proficient in music. 


gleanings 


The Tradition of False Face 

The mask is returning to our theater Eugene 
/ Neill seems to be obsessed with the fact that in 
iite we are all hidden behind our masks and in two 
^J hisUtest plays the mask is an important feature, 
iae lumirurie Zeitung (Leipzig) recalls, in an 
Riteresting article by Dr. Gaorg Jacob Wolf, the 
uistona use and abuse of the mask. For their 
fsigri ^Dirth and connections we must, he insists, 
tjo bm to the most ancient times and to the 
icji’theat ^ zones” where we find these little objects 
t^iven something precious, something in the 
iiature of a religious cult, which endows them 
-uru and a deeper meaning.” For 

hi carefree Greeks celebrated the 
least of Dionysius, the great or rustic Dionysian 


feasts, at which life and lust were more deeply 
penetrated, they painted themselves with wine 
dregs—a sort of war-paint of joy. Later they 
preferred the use of red lead ; then they ooverea 
their faces with vine leaves j still later they 
chose, in place cd these, a covering of linen 
which was painted and had Hits for the eyes and 
mouth. The linen, in turn, made way for leather 
which was occasionally gilded. Finally, masks, 
the genesis of which we have before us, were 
carved of wood, or they were formed of clay and 
baked. During the course of centuries actors indeed 
were the real mummers of the Dionysians, and 
their masks had developed along two lines * tragedy 
and comedy. For example, the double mask with the 
serious, ana the humorous, faunlike laughing face. 

The Romans placed the greatest emphasis on 
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the moat^iece as being the charaSterisfic Qf the 
xnask. The mask, which had nowbmme 
partioularly hideous, was no stianger to 
the mystery theaters of the Middle iges 
which, like the antiaue drama, bad grown (mi 
of the cult which originaUy dealt cmly with 
themes religious and solely served the Church.- 




Classic Aim Medieval Masks 
(Left) Roman comedy mask, molded horn a model 
found in excavations of a Roman pottery near 
Augsburg. (Right) Devil mask used in the 
Perohten Dance, now in Salzburg Museum. 
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Carnival MAsks Used in Rottweil 
(Left) Fool with bells, (right) Feather John. The 
“Ride of the Fools” is still given during the 
oarnival season in Rottweil, (Jermany. 


Fashionable Lady and Servant 
Masks for the Japanese No Dance. 

Through Gozzi and Dn’doni, Venice became 
the center of the Commedia dell arte and the 
mask descended from the stage to the people. 
One cannot imagine Venice in the throes of 
carnival without masks. At the same time 
the memory of paintings by Tiepolo, Longhi, and 
Guardi arise, with their rococo Venetians who 
appeared so often with masks that one was forced 
to realize that the Venetians and masks were 
insepaiable. This was not only true of the merry 
carnival period, but it was also true in Venice 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at 
all times of the year.” 
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Carnival Masks Used in Werdenfklb 
Still worn in Garmisch and Partenkirohen during 
the Carnival 



Japanese Teuple and Demon Masks 


The 

of the 


wTrtler now turns to 
Orientals, the court 


Othere ; 
masks, 
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temple nia«iks«ati(l the demoD m« 9 fcs ‘ It Africa, 
in tae Far Bist, occasionally m Japan, 

in China, in Siam, in the South Seas and 
in Central America the mask has been knp^n and 
used from ancient times as it was known and 
used in Bxypt—And this proves a basic reason fOT 
the wearing of all masks, Man wishes to be 
other than he is usually mijrhtier or .more powerful. 
...The fundameatal idea is this : escape from one- 
to an imaginary individuality a sort of 

rpinc* irnation here on earth all hronght about by 
the small objfect which we place . in front of our 
real face at carnival without giving so much as 
a single thought to the cultural meaning of the 
mask and the thousand years of its development' 


The End of the Mammals 

In Discovpni (London), H. J. Massingham gives 
(Some startling facts to show how rapidly man is 
exterminating other forms of mammalian hre, 
largelv for commercial reasons. We have first 
of all to record the total disappearance of such 
inimals and birds as the Blue Back, the Qu^g^ 
lliircheirs Zebra, the Passenger Pigeon, the Great 
Auk, Steller’s Sea-cow, some of the ^ great Land 
Tortoises, and other species of bird, mammal 
and reptile within the last hundred years.-Deer 
was declared extinct all over the zone or 
Burma, and the once-common Swamp Deer was 
very scarce. The Indian Gazelle was redu^d to 
a like poverty of numbers by the metbod or 
driving the terrified animals into ravines with nets 
stretched across them* In the once teeming country 
of Nepal Terai, it is now ‘extremely unusual to see any 



A Disappea^ring Giant 

The white rhinoceros, the third laiKest land 
mammal living, seems doomed to speedy ep 
tinotioD. Last year it was estimated that only 
one hundred and fifty specimens of this 
species remained. 


deer at all, The Pink-headed Duck is now extinct, 
^vhile the Great Indian One-horned Rhinoceros only 
siiiwives in a small district of British Assam. 
•Lieutenant-Colonel Faunthorpe concluded that 
within a measurable spar e of time there will be 
Practically no game (outside the Government 
’sorest Reserves) left in India. The si-iread of 

73—10 



The Northern Sea-Blephant 
This huge sea mammal, that once frequented in 
great numbers \ho Californian 20ast is yearly 
becoming rarer 

civilization’ is often quoted as the inevitable 
cinse for this improverishment, whereas a consul- 
tation of data reveals that commerce is the real 
angel of Death. 


Brains— How Come? 

His better brain makes man supreme over the 
other animals. The gap is wide between 
him and bis nearest rival, there is a real 
problem here, the problem of how map got 
that way. The modern scientific answer is that 
man’s bands made his brains. It most be confessed 
that the earliest grandfather of them all, old 
Pithecanthropus Erectus of Java, was an nn-lovely 
low-brow. He was not an ape, oh no, but he 
certainly had the marks. In the scale of brains* 
he stood right between the ape below and our- 
selves above. With hands he handles things, 
examines them, does things to them. He always 
learns best by doing. He learned reality by doing, 
for it leally works. Apply an idea ana yon test 



Chimpanzee Java Ap^man 

Courtesy J. H. Me Gregor 


it. If it is true, it works ; if false, it fmls, Man 
got his tiutbs that way. As he ^oes his doing 
with his handst he got his truths through hia 
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never more than minor aiaeta if they have no 
hands to do their stuff. Brains without handf; 
never amounted to muchi so they did not evolve, 
Brains with hands meant a lot, so they evolved 
rapidly. ^ 

As Iona as vre travelled on tour feet, the hands 
were kept busy as feet and could not develop into 
real hands. This held the brain, the partner, down 
too. Luckily for us, one of our ancestors made 
just the right move. He climbed into the trees 
That is how ne got his hands. The brain followed. 

Some of the aesoendants grew big, much too 
heavy for tree life and so they took to the ground 
In the trees they had acquired the semi-erect 
attitude which partially fr^ the hands and as 
the free hands were too handy to lose, they 
became more and more erect The tools of the 
hand relieved the heavy work of the jaws and 
the jaw grew smaller. The lower face receded, 
while tie growing brain-case bulged up-ward. 
Man became a high-brow. 

—Evolution 

Farming Under Paper 

We may grow all our crops under paper before 
long, thinks Milton Wright, who contributes an 



Ape 

hands. This was one of those partnerships between 
a thinker and doers, in which either would fail 
without the other. Brains are usually assets, but 



HOW PAPER HELra THE OHION CROP 

The unprotected soil in the box on the left formed 
a hard cake, through which the onions had difficulty 
in forcing their way. The onions on the right 
were planted under paper, which kept the 
moisture in the soil* 



CUCUMBERS OBOWR WITU PAPER A5D WirHOtTT 
The luxuriant cucumber plants on the reader’s left 
were mrown under mulch paper, while those on> 
the right were raised in the usual way. 

Note the difference. 
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«Hiol 9 im thi^B^ject to 3%« SeienHfio American 
<N6v York). Hib oonclasion ib on the 

saooBBB 01 thiB method m Hawaii. - The ^pineapple 
growers of that territory hut year paid 8600,0)0 
for paper ^ uodOT which to arrow pineappl^ The 
growers nm 30 per cent, more pineapples than 
they otherwise would — and there is a tremendous 
saving, in labor. ' He goes on: “On a sua^r 
plantadon near Honolulu, before the World 
War, Charles F. Eokart found it a stupendous 
task to keep down the weeds. “If only 
Pisk$u?t jcouM find a muhh that would 
conto)! the wee^ permanently, he would be 
making a tremendous stride forward. At last he 
hit upon a tough kind of paper. The sharp shoots 
of the young plants easily stabbed their way 
^rougn, but the weeds were smothered. 
The idea grew. .The use of black paper, it was 


found, raised the temperature of ^ soil. The 
aotiTity of bapt^ was increased. The moisture 
remained m toe ground until it was absorbed by 
the plant roote instead of being wasted ouickly by 
evaiwration.. Then, too. the paper the 

original oultivation ,of the soil throughout the grow- 
ing Mriod. “Apply^ inul(^ paperio a ozop am is 
simplicity itself, rae comes in rolls— 160 or 
300 yards long, end in widths ot 18 and 36 inches. 
The farmer lays the roll down across one end of 
a ipw of cnltivated soil and unrolls it to the other 
end over or between the beds. The paper is thus 
in direct surface oontapt with the beds. Where 
drill crops are to be planted a strip of two Ihehes 
or less is left between successive strips. The paper 
IS anchored to the ground with stones, staples, or 
with dirt turned over the edges/^ 



This great stone symbol of American- Chinese 
amity at Chafoo, China, with a quartette American 
^>ailors, bears the following insomtion on its centre 
tablet (top) -Dedicated to and Erected in honour 
ihe Citizens of the United States of America— 
mr Friends across the seas. May there be eternal 
j'eace between our two peoples— Lin Tze Heng— 
September 1921. 



An Amsterdam View of the Kellogg Pact 
which will l>e appreciated now, wh^ 
the Anglo-French Naval Pact is said 
to nave “angered” Coolidge 




Shadow-pictures at Java 

In the Yism-Bharati Quarterly for July 
RabiDdrauAth gives an interesting description 
of the shadow^pictares at the palace of Raja 
Soesoe-poenan at Soerkarta — the head quar- 
ters of one of the biggest ancient families 
in Java. 

This is a speciality of this country, worthy of 
remark. The shadows of figures cut in cardboard, 
and fixed to long rods, with movable limbs worked 
by strings, are thrown on a lighted screen. The 
text of the story is chanted by the narrator, and 
the pictures have to follow its incidents. The 
(famelan concert accompanies the show. If only 
we could have given our history lessons like that— 
the schoolmaster telling the story, a marionette 
show giving a visual representation of its main 
incidents and a raasioal accompaniment voicing 
the emotions, with various tune and time ! 

The life of man with its joys and sorrows, its 
trials and triumphs, courses along in waves of 
form and colour and sound. If we reduce the 
whole of it to sound, it becomes rich music ; 
similarly, if we leave out everything else except 
its motion, it becomes pure dance. Whether it be 
rhythmic melody, or only rhythmic movement, 
it has a progress which influences oar conscious- 
ness into a similar flow and keeps it alive and 
awake. Any deep realisation involves a rhythmic 
stimulation of our consciousness, and these people 
have kept alive the stories of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata with the constant swing of such 
movement. Like waves of emotion they stream 
over their lives in a continuous cascade. It is as 
if, in their eagerness to taste the delights of these 
they have naturally evolved this form of self- 
education eminently suited to their own tempera- 
ment 

To come back to the shadow pictures, they 
were a form of story' telling by movement, just 
as was their dance. For it became clear that their 
dance, also, is not intended to display the beauty 
of motion, but is their language,— the language of 
their history and their annals. Their gamekin 
also is but a tonal dance, now soft now loiid, now 
slow now swift,— it also is not intended to express 
musical beauty, but is only a setting for the 
rhythm of their dance. 

When we first entered the part of the hall 
which wa3 on the lighted side of the screen, the 
effect was somewhat disappointing. Then we 
were taken over to the dark side where the 
women were seated. Here the pictures of their 
manipulators were no longer visible, but only the 
shadows dancing on the lighted screen, like the 
dance of Mahamaya on the body of the prostrate 
Shiva, We see creation only when the Creator, 
who abides in the region of light, conceals himself 


behind it. He who knows that with the created 
forms the Creator is in constant connexion, knows 
the truth. He who sees the process of creation 
apart from the Creator, sees only Maya. There 
are seekers of truth who would tear away the 
screen and go over to the other side,— that is to 
say they want to see the Creator apart from his 
creation,— and nothing can be so empty as the 
Maya of their illusion. This is what I felt as 1 
looked on this show. 


The Reform of Calcutta University 

In an informative article in the Calcutta^ 
Review for October Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
who came to India as a member of the 
Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, 
puts forth a vehement plea for reform of the 
Calcutta University by effecting the separa- 
tion of its teaching and examining work. 
We are told: 

In 1918 Calcutta Universiiy had a larger 
number of students than any other university in 
the world. It had 28,409 students, and the number 
has since risen to over 34,000. It has been ex- 
ceeded by Columbia University, New York, with 
its 34.247 in 1924-5, which I am informed has been 
surpassed by the Federal University of California- 
The huge European and American Universit es 
have two advantages over those of India; they 
are fed by better schools and can rely on a larger 
expert educational “posse comitatus” for service 
on the governing bodies and Committees. Dimen- 
sions that may be tolerable in Europe and the 
United States may be unworkable in India. 

Calcutta University, with its 51 colleges and 
28,400 students, and its jurisdiction over 288,000 
students, has become both too large and complex 
for satisfactory management by any unpaid board. 
If the East Indian Railway were to replace its 
Directors and highest officials by an unpaid Com- 
mittee of 100 eminent citixens, its trains would 
probably be less punctual tlian they are. One 
method of reduciofi^ the size of the University 
would be by depriving many of the colleges of 
their University status. This course has been 
recommended on the ground that the numbers of 
University students and colleges are in excess of 
the requirements of Bengal ; but any policy that 
involved the abolition for many of the colleges of 
their university connexion would be strenuously 
resisted. That resistance would, I think, be inspired 
by a sound and creditable instinct. The belief iu 
higher education is especially ardent in Bengal, 
and ambition to obtain a university training is 
particularly to be encouraged in a poor crowded 
community where the brain-power of the people 
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is the most valuable asset The objeotaou that the 
Univemties ftaAn more men lor decrees than there 
are posts for them tp occupy applies to other couu- 
tries besides ladia. hear in Scotland of 

graduates makma their hltieth unsucoessful appli- 
cation lor a post, and of others ^ho, recognising 
the conditions, make no attempt to secure employ- 
ment in their Plonours subject. Sweden has 
recently established an organization to hnd work 
for its unemployed graduates, and a similar scheme 
has been proposed in England. Nevertheless the 
Dniyerslty d^ree is steadily strengthening its 
pQsitioo and, during the past 20 years, has beaten 
the technical oollege diploma out of the market 


The Peace of the World 

In the September issue of the Indian 
Review Mr. 0. F. Andrews records some of 
the efiorts that have beeu made to bring 
about world peace by the big powers in 
Europe and elsewhere and attempts to 
appraise their real value. The writer 
observes in conlusion: 

My own heart is as sore as everyone else’s 
when I look out on Europe and the World today. 
Politicians are trifling. Like foolish, senseless 
children they are playing with fire. No lesson 
seems to have been learnt ; no warning appears to 
have gone home. The appeal is still to passion, 
not to reasons; to momentary excitement and 
applause, not to the eternal verities. ^ Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to give way to despair. We must 
learn and hope. We must strive on without 
thought of despair. 

I am writing this on board a French Steamer 
after a miserable buffeting in the monsoon waters. 
Day after day we seemed to make no progress : 
day after day it was harder te hold up one’s head 
amid the miseries of sea-sickness. Yet here to-day the 
misery is past and calm waters have been reached. 
The parable is easy to read. Humanity is now in 
the trough of the monsoon seas, battered and 
tossed by the tempest- But we have only to keep 
our course straight and our hearts brave to come 
out at last into calmer waters peacefully and at 
rest. 


Universal Suffrage and India's 
Womanhood 

Referring to the legislation establishing 
universal suffrage in Britain Stri-Dharma for 
September observes editorially: 

The legislation establishing universal suffrage 
in Britain comes into force from September 1. By 
virtue of this new Act, women will be entitled to 
vote at the age of 21 on the same terms as men. 
The number of women who will reach majority 
on that date is calculated at 51.4 millions. This 
will be a phenomenal windfall, over and above 
the millions of elder women already enfranchised. 
Thus the next elections will see a great stir at 
the polling booths. iThe long struggle of the 


British women has at last ended in victory— as 
all struggle for freedom must, if carried on with 
.faith, determination and self-sacrifice. 

Judgiog from the social reirolntiou in Turkey 
and the awakening in India, the emaiiGipatton of 
the women of the East does not seem to have 
involved much noise and clatter. It is not that 
we have been without our pangs of straggle. 
Whether we have been spared unseemly wrangles 
by the chivalry of our men, or whether our 
abhorrence of scenes and dread of estrangement 
sustained our endnrance, it is fntile to discnss 
to-day. Time has not yet arrived to take a rOview 
with a historian's detachment. Besides, the fight 
is not all over. Unlike the West car fiercest 
battle will rage, not round the employment 
bureaus or qualifying academies, but round the 
domestic hearth. We are not out to compete with 
men for livelihood or profits, though we certainly 
claim the right to do so whenever necessary. 
Our vital need is freedom from the bondage of 
customs which exploit us for the selfish indulgence 
of man. It is in the home that we must assert 
our right to Qod’s sunshine and air, to Imowiedge 
and cultured intercourse- Above all, it is there 
that our will must prevail in forming life's links 
and in determining life’s goal. 

It must be recorded, in justice to the present 
generation of men, that they are realising in 
growing numbers the iniquities of their forerun- 
ners, and have taken an early opportunity to share 
with us their growing political power. That power 
to us is but a means to an end. Men have made^ 
a mess of things everywhere. Problems of commu- 
nal strife, of criminal reform, of social evils, of 
labour and capital are all crying aloud for solution. 
It is time we tried our hand, not only at shaping 
our own lives, but also at setting our national 
house in order, and we are determined to do so- 
with the help of this new power. 


India and Modern Thought 

In the course of an illuminating artiolo 
in the New Era—a. newly started monthly 
published from Madras, the Late Lord 
Haldane expressed the opinion that there 
was a fundamental basis in common to the 
spirit in the East with that of the West, 
we read : 

The British Empire is entering on a new stage 
in its development. The principles recognised and 
adopted two years ago for that development 
express what is latent in the new stage. Where- 
ever a dominion has reached a sufficient level in 
the practice of self-government, it is now recog- 
nised that it has freedom to govern its^f without 
interference from London. It is open to it to 
secede from the British Empire if it should elect 
to do so. The movoment has however been 
accompanied by another movement. The domi- 
nions generally have shown that they attacli im- 
portance for themselves to remaining within the 
Empire on terms of complete liberty .of actiou 
Not only is this impoitant to them from the poin 
of view of wealth and trade and commerce as well 
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«Db}ect matter well adapted to the needs of the 
children. . 

Various types of weavingr and basket-malring 
may be utilised for the supply of school require- 
■ments. A school in the Gentpal Provinces, where 
hemp is plentiful, weaves mats on which the 
children sit, to protect themselves from the chill 
of the stone floor. In other places bamboo, reed, 
or grass mats can be woven for the same purpose. 
In Burmese schoolhouses each child needs a reed 
mat before him to keep his pencils, seeds, sticks, 
etc,, from dropping through the cracks in the 
bamboo floor. In India children will delight in 
making themselves baskets or paper boxes in 
which to keep their pens, pencils, seeds and sticks. 
Children in the higher classes in geography may 
co-operate with their teachers in making sets of 
maps for the wall. Ordinary globes are far too 
expensive to be bought for village schools. Quite 
a satisfactory substitute can be made by setting an 
earthen pot on its mouth, and drawing in and then 
colouring the continents and oceans. No school 
need do without a globe when one can be produced 
for four annas. Large relief maps of clay can be 
made in a comer of a room and coloured with 
bazaar paints, or can be laid out in the playground 
with the outlines indicated by lines of flowering 
plants of various colours. One school in South India 
walled its playground with a row of stones 
alternately red-washed and white-washed in ones, 
twos, threes, etc., to provide a large and delightful 
means of learning addition tables. A school that 
can afford coloured paper can produce fascinating 
wall friezes of elephants, camels, palm-trees and 
other decorations belonging to their Indian environ- 
ment. 


Shonl the West Teach Honesty to 
India ? 

Mr. A. S. Pancbapakesi Ayyar, M. A. 
(Oxon) I. C. S., observes in the Garland: 

Some westerners have told us from time to 
time what we have to learn from them. These 
include honesty, hrotherliness, morality in sexual 
relations,, real religion as opposed to superstition, 
learning in the arts and sciences, courage 
mental and moral, kindness towards -Ji iivifg 
creatures, the dignity of labour, a robust optimism 
and a will to reform the world. 

The writer then “dispassionately” examines 
these claims of the West one by one. Regarding 
Honesty we read : 

No one can seriously hold that the West can 
teach honesty to the East The village servants 
in India who are paid ten shillings six pence 
per month and get no pension are entmsted with 
hundreds of pounds of Government money for being 
transported across wild jungles to the government 
treasuries, and rarely is there a case of defalcation. 
So too, the equally miserably paid postal runners 
and postmen ate entrusted everyday with hun- 
dreds of rupees^ worth of money orders and value 
payable parcels and discharge their trust with an 
honesty which has excited the admiration and 
wonder of many an English official. I challenge 
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any western country to beat this rfjcord of some 
of India's poorest and most illiterate children. 
This honesty did not begin with the British rule. The 
British only utilized the system they found before 
them. No doubt, I may be told western commer- 
cial honesty is greater. It is not greater in all 
western countries. It is. certainly great now in 
England and Germany if we regard relatively 
fixed prices and same quality as tests. But if we 
are to take into account the monstrous swindles as 
perpetrated on the public by western countries 
including England and Germany, suCh swindles 
as are caricatured in Tone Bungay, we shall 
hesitate before praising the honesty of western 
firms. Add to this the fact that even in England 
there are sometimes different prices for different 
customers and that in France and Italy merchants 
are as unscrupulous as in India. 

If English and German merchants have recently 
learnt to make goods correspond to sample and 
to charge each class of customers much . the same 
price it is only intelligent sell-interest which makes 
them do so and not any passion for honesty. 
The atrocious lies indulged in by western diploma- 
tists are further proofs that the west is not 

exactly fitted to teach anybody honesty. 

If further proof were wanted to show the 
colossal unfitness oJ the .would-be teacher of 
honesty the horrible, campaign of lies spread by 
both parties n the last War would be enough. 

The only serious argument which an English- 
man can bring is the comparative absence of 
corruption in England and its comparative pre- 
sence in modern India. I must candidly admit 
that there is less corruption in the inferior public 
service and specially the constabulary in England 
than in the same cadres in India. The greatest 

reason for this is the radiculously low pay of 
these people in India- The London constable gets 
more than fifty times the pay of his Indian 

brother : even allowing for the difference in the 
value of money and the cost of living this means 
that he is getting about three times the pay. 
If we pay three times the present pay and enforce 
discipline we can get educated men of character 
who will stand comparison with the London con- 
stables. So too with the low-paid clerks and 
other inferior servants. Given the same adequate 
pay. I do not think that the Indian will be 
behind auy other race in honesty. The spoils 
system of America and its i-.Mi->diial prodigies of 
corruption are unknown io India, 1 must also 
add that inferior government servants in France 
and Italy appear to be no better than their con- 
freres in this country. 


Nishkamya Kama 

In the coarse of his learned presidential, 
address (published in the Yaung Men 
of India at .the A ndbradesa Social Sorvioe 
Conference Mr. K. T. Paul put forth a plea 
for a better understanding of social service. 
Concluding the speaker observes : 

The Ancients knew human natnre. Thev 
called service a Toga, a process of disci rlin<- 
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and so it H reckoned it as 

one of the resrolar prooeises of discipline whereby 
the human soul is perfected in its Iodq; pilgrimage 
toward Ood. Karma Yoga is classed with Uliakri 
Yoga and §nana Yoga, and it is re''orurnenJe<.l that 
all the three processes be porsned. Hut the essence 
of the discipline is in the freedom from Self. The 
supreme message was just on that point It is 
there that a distinction was made; not any Karma 
but Niahkamm Karma ; the whole of the heart so 
filled with love that there is no room for Self. 
Not for the pfesure or profit of one’s self or one’s 
family or one’s social group or one’s sect or religion 
or even one’s nation, but in pure human sympathy 
to which it is constrained by a relentless con- 
science should the heart instinctively feel in unison 
with suffering wherever it is found and the hand 
and the foot the wholu body and mind must hasten to 
do acts of relief. It is only such soonteneity, such 
sustained continuity, such freedom from every corro- 
sion of Self which deserves to be called service. 
That is Nishkamva Karma. That and that alone 
can constitute to be a form of Yoga. Mark what 
our great Poet says:— 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of 
heads! Whom does thou , worship in this lonely 
dark corner of a temple with doors all shut ? Open 
thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee ! 

He' is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking the 
stones. He is with them in sun and shower, and 
His garment is covered with dust. Put off thy 
holy mantle and even like Him come down on the 
dusty soil ! 

Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be 
found ? Our Master Himself has joyfully taken 
upon Him the bonds of creation ; He is bound 
with us all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside 
thy (lowers and incense. What harm is there if 
thy clothes become tattered and stained ? Meet 
Him and stand by Him in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow. 


Litigation 

We read in Harmony : 

The three crashing evils that India today groans 
under, are landlordism, usury, 4ind litigation. Of 
these three, litigation is the most to be deplored, 
for through it, our men of light and leadinjf are 
leading a vampire life, fattening on the fruits of 
the honest labour of a famished peasantry, who, 
;n civilized countries, are immune ^from every 
burden. Only the other day, Mr. Chur^lll. in 
placing the English Budget before the House ot 
Commons, said, “agricnltural production to 
w permanently and completely relieved of all 
rates.^’ And our Hindu patriots of the Swaraj 
party^ liave not felt ashamed to, perpetrate the 
bloodiest massacre of Innocents, in the name of 
amending the Bengal Tenancy Act ! AIm. HJlga- 
tion is making the life-candle , of IndWs body 
politique to bum at both ends, impoverishing the 
wealth-producers at one "end, and demoralising 
^>ur intelligentsia on the other, breeding, in place 
oi the amity, which prevailed fifty years , ago, as 
we can ourselves testify,-* breeding mutual jealousy 
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and hatred all round, dividing man from man. 
class from class, causing "a solution of oontmuity, 
and want of national cohesion, m out ome- 
dmM body politique. . . 

The • best intellects of the civilized wwld, are 
leaving no stone unturaed for, iaoreastiig the 
wealth of their country and in combination with 
the capitalists of the country, they are finding 
work on a living wage, for their working, prole- 
tariat. The b^t mtelleots as well as the ospitalists 
of India on the other hand, are busy, in the 
spoliation of those who produce food for thim, wd 
for us all ! Is it not like children suming me 
blood of their mothers, instmid of , their hwlk? 
0 what monsters are we transformihg eurselves 
into, by litigation ! Oar schools and oolwes. which 
ought to train onr budding youth to become the 
honest producers of food and wealth, are become 
nurseries for the training of the youth, in the 
nefarious arts of “suppressio veri” and scKgestio 
falsi.” for is not litigation to-day become the true 
staple food- crop for our educated classes. 


Academy of Music at Traranco 
The Scholar observes editorially : 

Travancore deserves to be congratulated on 
its decision to establish an Aoademy of Music. 
The objects as outlined at the preliminary meetup, 
which was held recently in Trivendrum are^me 
laying down of definite lines on which , Indian 
music deserves to be developed, establishment 
of a Music Library, publication of standard works 
in Music, and the establishment of timning 
schools for music in the State. But we do not 
see why music should not also form part of the 
curriculum of teaching in all schools, made if 
necessary optional instead of » compulsory, to suk 
the tastes of the unhappy few, if any, who could 
not constitutionally feel the ennobling effect or 
it. Many of the young boys of the school, 
undoubtedly possess not merely the ear for music, 
but also the capacity to give practical expression 
to it provided they are given opportunities to 
develop in this direction. But their devmopment 
is left to be acquired by their own exerUons, 
clandestinely practised in out of the way places 
as though it was an improper thing to do so. 
Their knowledge, therefore, is bound to be 
imperfect and crude like so many of our profes- 
sional bhagavathars, who practise the art more for 
their livelihood than for art’s sake. The educatio- 
nal authorities own it to them to help, such of the 
pupils as have an inborn aptitude for it to improve 
themselves in this direction. 


fiuddhiant and Hinduism 

Sj. T. L. Yaswani writes in the Kalpaka 
that he does not regard ''Buddhism as a 
revolt against Hindu Idealism.” We are farther 
told: 

Buddhism was not a rebel of Hinduism. ^ The 
Buddha came to renew the Religion ef the Ribiub. 
Like them he realised the spritual ^slne of com- 
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mnnion with Natnm *'Here are trees^ he would 
say to bis disciples at the end of his discourse, 
“go and think it out!” The Kishis were* not 
ascetics ; nor was the Buddha. His “Middle Path” 
avoided extremes at once of asceticism and self- 
iudulgenoe. Suiata offered him with Bhakii milk 
and rice. Buddha was no dry ascetic. His heart 
blessed the maiden. In the words of Edwin 
Arnold, he said to her :— 

Wiser than wisdom is thy simple lore 

• ..^M....Orow thou, flower ! 

Tto who hast worshipped me. 1 worship thee! 

Exoeilmimart! I learned unknowingly 

As the ih<N which flieth home; by love. 

Like tho ftishis Buddha recognised the value of 
but rejected the ascetic theory and the 
ascetic method ; for vdsdom is bom of reason and 
restraint, not torture of the Physical body. Speak- 
ing to a disciple. Buddha referred to the rigorous 
ascetic praoticts of the early period of his quest 
and their frultlessneas in the following words:— 

“I used to go about naked, heedless of conven- 
tion. I had declined to beg mv food. I refused 
food brought to me. Nor did I accept alms, I 
partook of mourishment once a day. then once in 
two days, then once in 7 days, I took the vow to 
keep standing. When I lay down to rest it was 
with thorns upon my sides. The accumulated dust 
of years gather^ on my body. I was in a wood- 
land Place,— in solitude and seeing anybody I fled 
from grove to grove, from thicket to thicket, from 
glen to glen, from hill to hill,— so that he might 
not know me, nor I him, I lived in a dark and 
dreadful wood,— a fearsome forest,— burning in 
summer sun, frozen in winter^s cold. I sat naked 
far in the foreSt-depths. In a place of graves I laid 
me down upon on a heap of cracking bones. Yet 
by this method, with all these painful practices I 
did not attain to Knowledge and to Noble Wisdom 
I was not come.” 

The more one studies Hinduism and Buddhism 
the less do they, at their best, seem to stand apart. 
Hinduism, in its great periods, has been a dynami- 
cal religion emphasising the value atonoe of action 
and self-reliance. The message of the Buddha, as I 
have repeatedly submitted, is not a retreat from 
life but a call to noble living. “Play the man T 
said Buddha. And again :-“Come, rouse thyself I” 


Cdotir Inheritance in Rice I 
We read in Rural India : 

Among the workers on rice In India, Hector 
and Parnell have devoted suffl^cient time to the 
study of the inheritance of character iu rice. They 
studied the effects of natural crops-fertilsation 
resulting from the cultivation, side by side, of a 
large number of different varieties. In their work 
on cross-fertilisation both Hector and Parnell 
realised the difficnity of working with so many 
different varieties with their respeotive colour 
combinatkms exhibiting in various parts of the 
plants as different patterns. As a result of success- 
ful investigations they have come to definite 
oonclusions on many interesriiur phenomena. 
Doctor S. K. Mitia U. S. Ph. D. Economic Botanist 
to the Hovernnient of Assam and Messra S. N. 


Hupta and P. N. Qanguli asiistaatt in %»tany have 
been continuing the same wdih race 1931 
and have obtained some definite i^eshlts which are 
described in the Memoirs of the Denartment of 
Agriculture, Botauioal series. Vol. XV No. 4. 

As the result of detailed investigations and 
experiments spread over a long period,^ the authors 
have come to the following oonolusion. (1) The 
inheritance of the colour in noe is very oompUoat- 
ed. The colour complexes are not fixed in a 
particular part of any organ. (2) The factor that 
produoes the colour exists in some part of the 
parent plants either visible or invisible, which 
effects the expression of colour when suitable 
factor combinations occur by oross-fertilisation. 
(3) The factors for purple, pink, brown, yellow, 
red. black, white and green are independent of 
each other and so is the actual shading of each 
one as light or deep colour. (4) Generally, colour- 
ed factors are dominant over non-coloured ones. 
Purple is dominant over green or white red over 
white, green or yellow o/er brown, and black over 
green or yellow. 


India and the World 

Ml. P. R Singaraohari contributes a paper 
under the caption “India : Her Function in 
Eo^norav of Races” in the September issue 
of the Humanist from which we give the 
extract below : 

Now, after a lapse of nearly thirteen hundred 
years since Harshavardhana, India, under the rule 
of the British race, is once more one (iountrv and 
is well connected with all the countries of a world 
wider than ever known or reached. Alri^adv 
India’s doctrines are percolating in different 
directions through several agencies founded by 
leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Dr* Tagore and Dr. Bose- Others there 
are in the land even now living, like Gandhi, 
whose merits are not known either because ot 
their nearness to ns or because of the political 
colour which some of their activities seem to have 
taken. There are many more still, not generally 
known, but who are all men. good and true in 
their own ways. Even the Government, on certain 
occasions, feels compelled io send out India’s 
children as ambassadors of peace to foreign lands. 
Men are sent to ' the League of Kationh- Persons 
like the Rt Hon’ble Snnfvaea Sastri are sent as 
preachers of peace to the different parts of the 
British Empire. India’s Universitias also are 
sending out their professors and scholars to lecture 
on India’s achievements before the cultured bodies 
of the world. 

Thus, even in the 20th century. India has 
begun to disoharge her function in the economy 
of races, which she discharged in the past Her 
work is one of preaching the Absolute ; and thereby 
bringing about au openness of heart a free and 
noble intellect, both of which are essential to 
produce a Brotherhood of Humanity which every 
man, every community, every race very much 
desires, but wluoh any one backed by oommeroial 
greed or pride of mrritorial possessions finds 
difflGult to achieve. 
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• Wealth 

Dr. B. Asirratham says in Indian 
Smeatori 

From the mml ud , religioas standpoint no one 
wealth. ,He simply owes it. It is a trath for 
wmqh tHe trustee must render a faithful account 
to his Maker. For every penny that a man spends 
upon himself, he must be able to show that it is 
absolutely necessary for his maximum efficiency 
as a member of aociety and that it cannot produce 
a sweater good elsewhere. 


Sadhana and Mundane Duties 

The following extract from the “Spiritual 
Talks of Swami Brahmananda” of the Ram- 
krishna Math, and published in the Vedanta 
Keshari for October, well repays perusal by 
every social worker : 

THsciple Maharaj, while engaged in the Relief 
Work, I have to labour very ham all the day long; 
I .have little, or no opportunity to carry on my 
spiritual practices : I find no time at all ; so I do 
not feel inclined to do such work. 

Swami ;--Bat have you to work like that 
al through ? 

B No Sir, for the first few days only- 

S. .‘—Then, why do you complain that you find 
no time ? It is the ordinary worldling who is often 
heard to grumble in this strain— that secular duties 
stand in the way of spiritual practices. Such 
flimsy argument, my boy, does not befit you, a 
Sadhu ; you have the power of Brahmacharya 
(absolute, continence) in you ; you must carir on 
both spiritual practices and mundane duties simul- 
taneously.. My idea is that you do not possess any 
strong desire at heart for spiritual exercises ; you 
only like to pass your time in vain works, in fuss 
and merriment ; and your plea of shortness of 
time is nothing but a lame excuse. In Relief 
Operation the first few days may be a very busy 
time for you and I fully appreciate it ; but this 
state of things does not continue for long. What 
do you do then ? Why do you not carry on your 
Sadhana at that time ? Don’t you feel ashamed 
to complain in this wise ■? Fie on tliee to 
grumble ! 

Those who are really inclined towards Sadhana 
do perform it under all circumstances ; only they 
do it more intensely whenever and wherever the 
opportunity is more favourable. But those who 
always complain of inoonviences of time and place 
can never do any progress in their life ; they 
wonder about like a Vagabond” and spend their 
precious time in vain.” 


The Late Maharajah of Mayurbhanj 

The Ravenshaw College MagaxinQ pays 
the following well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of Lt Pumaobandra Bhanja Deo, 
Maharajah of Mayurbhanj : 

Our College is very greatly indebted in various 


ways to the House of Mayurbhanj. The munifi- 
cence of Rajah Krushnachandia Bhunj • Deo , gave 
shape to the dream of Mr. Baven^w and the 
College owed its very existence to that act of 
noble-minded generosity, Maharaicdi Ptumaebaiidra 
only followed the tradition his anoestors when 
he gave more than a lakh of rupees lor an eleotric 
installation in the College which piakes the study 
of higher courses of Science posaibli and adds to 
the comfort and oonvenienoe of thousands of 
students who flock year after year to the oidy 
College of Orissa. During the short time «t he 
was on the Oadi of Mayurbhimj, he mve mnur 
large sums in charity and the fine hid} of toe 
Utkal Sahitya Samaj would have rainidnea incom- 
plete if he had not taken the matter hi hand., ; ^ 

Maharaja Pumachandra wi». endowed wim all 
the noble qualities which made his lather so Irreat 
He was an aristocrat of the right type, oahn mid 
dignified and yet approachable to the meaneet of 
his subjects who had any matter which, he iiOUght 
claimed his personal attention. He had set up a 
Judicial Committee as a final Court of append in 
Mayurbhanj and he was contemplating a legislative 
chamber where his subjects could have a voice in 
framing the laws by which they would be governed. 
He had given local self-government to the people 
of Baripada who had their own Municipality to 
manage the afiairs of their own town. In this way 
he endeared himself to everyone who came in 
touch with him and we are indeed, so^ that 
death claimed him for its own so early in life. 


Citrous Fruits 

M. Hastings, Director, Physical Culture 
Food Research Laboratory, US. A., advocates 
the use of citrous fruits in place of Drugs in 
Brahmacharya for October : 

In citrous fruits we have a real medicine 
brewed by air and sunshine instead of in an 
apothecary shop. Orange juice will prevent or 
cure the dread disease of senrvey: lemonade 
(swetened lemon juice) is most a excellent remedy 
for colds ; grape-fruit will prevent or check 
influenza. Any of these citrous fruits— for they 
are all similar in nature and eflects— form remedial 
treatments for many ills; they aid in the digestion 
of other foods, prevent nausea, build resistance 
to invading germs, prepare a patient to withstand 
the shock of ether, even checx tooth decay, and 
serve as skin lotions. 


Green Leaves or “Protective Poods” 

Dr. H. C. Mankel, m. d,, writes in the 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health for 
October : 

The green leafy vegetables in their raw state 
form one of the most important food Sources for 
vitamins and for this reason they are called 
“protective foods.” 
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t6ia year. 

Medical* gradaatea are reqmred liJke teachers to 
practise Jor a few years in needy interior towns, 
Turkish girls haye gone to Europe and 
^ fiirther i^y ; a few have made 
successful lecture tours m weatem lands. 

There is more demand for higher educa- 
tion of the ^girts in India than before. But, 
we are afraid, fe^ of them go in for medical 
ednoatioD, though perhaps it is more im- 
perative for them to get it. Again the health 
of the school-going girl has been a matter 
of great concern to all of our advocates of 
female educatioD. Turkey has not neglected 
it: 

a<i<liV‘on to many classes in physical training 
the department of health education conducts 
special noimal courses for leaders who teach 
gymnastic and healthful recreation in the local 
schools and orphanages. This teaching, new in 
lurkey, has been so successful that the Minister 
or hxiucation has secured Swedish teachers to 
physical training to men and women 
)P . ® government normal schools. At 
the Y.W .0. A. summer camp on the Sea of ^rmora 
hundreds of girls have discovered the’, joys of out- 
dogr life and learned to love nature. Swimming 
and life-saving pl^ an important part. L^t sun - 
mer three camp girls, one a Turk, rescued a man 
whose boat had capsized and who could not 
swim. , Four girls~a Turk, a Greek and two 
ArmeniMS—swam the Bosphorus, an unheard 
of feat for girls of Turkey. 

Let U9 not fight shy of the word ‘Euro- 
peanization’ if that implies such healthy 
enlightenment. 


Chrintianity to End BAcial Hatred 

At the Jerusalem Conference Christians the 
world over flocked to discuss among others 
the questions of racial hatred, industrial 
p^roblems, rights of minorities, etc. Mr. Samuel 
Gay Inman in giving on account of the 
^oceedings in the pages of the Current 
History bolds up ^ a mirror to the face of 
Christianity as he says: 

„ ‘‘The World Wm was fought by so-called 
unristian nations, who were sending missionaries 
to so-called heathen nations. These same ‘Christian 
nanons often shipped their munitions and fire- 
water on the same boat on which they sent their 
missionanes. In this very exploitation of the 
weaker p^ples the^ appeared at times to be using 
me miSBionaries m programs of peaceful pene- 
tration. 

XL at the beginning of the conference 

that the old attitude of superiority of the West 
over the Bast,. the regarding of Nordic civflzation 
ana the’ Christian reugion as one and the same, 
was not acceptable. Prof, R H, Tawney of 
the Department of Economics of London 


University said on the that he 

pcralu not share the oomplaoency of those who 
talk idl the good things we have to offer 

to backward peoples when we oould not point 
outn smgle country In Europe where a real 
Christian civilization esxieto. He added that we 
are.tomg the impossible in offering to save the 
mdividual, ; ' * ' 


mamdual, yet leaving the social structure 
Bjshop jranois J. M. Conhell of the Hited 
ramittsed that he came from a naflfn wl 


ture pagan. 
' ed States 

which is 

m some respects pagan, which subwaibes to the 
aoctnne of militansm and has gfven itself over 
to the. pursuit of wealth: file report of the 
Committee on Industrial Problems declared. 

We acknowledge with shame and regret 
that the churches both in Europe and America, 
wd the Missionary enterprise itself, coming as 
It does out of an economic order dominated almost 
enurely by the profit motive, have not been 
Bumciently sensitive of these aspects of the 
ChnstiM message as to mitigate the evils advanc- 
ing industrialization has ‘ brought in its train, 
Md we believe that our failure in this respect 
hM teen a positive hindrance— perhaps the gravest 
of such hindrances— to the power and extension 
of missionary enterprise.” 

The Christian representatives of the de- 
pressed nationalities of the world, we 
read, openly aired their grievances against 
the Christian Western nations : 

“Britishers and Indians, North Americans 
and Filipinos, Japanese and Koreans, African 
and American negroes with Southern whites, 
were among these groups which worked out 
special ways for the Christian forces to lead in 
abolishing hatreds and rivalries existent between 
these groups. The Philippine delegation invited 
the North American Christians to send a com- 
mission to the islands to study the growing pre- 
judice against the United States because of the 
independence question, since, as Dean Booobo of 
the National University said : ‘Racial conflict 
between America and my country has made the 
Phfi^pme islands one or the sorest spots in the 

“The British were told that revolution was 
bound to come in India unless conditions were 
changed. The Koreans pointed out to the Japanese 
delegates that out of eight beads of departments 
in the Korean Government seven were Japanese, 
and out of 18,464 government employees only 
7,000 are Koreans. The Chinese delegates told 
their Western friends that exploitations by Foreign 
Powers in China are such as to make it impossible 
for us to revive ourselves until the death-grip of 
foreign imperialism upon the tluroat of the nation 
IS removed. A Sooth African negro pointed out 
how unchristian it was for a Great Power to 
foist on a oountry, where eight-ninth of the ^tivess 
live in rural communities, a law providing that 
88 per cent of the land is for the loreigners and 
12 per cent for the natives. An Argentine 
delegate told of how certain interests of the 
United Stotes brought economic pressure to 
bear on his Churdi becanse of its protest against 
the intervention of the United States m Nicaragua. 
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aiid His Hind 

Dr. Sigmand Fredd, much hated and much 
worshipped, arrests contemporary thoaght. In 
a sober disoassion of his latest work 'The Fatnre 
of an Illnsion,’ The Jamn Weekly Chronicle 
gives an instraotive ex^danation and estimate 
of his ideas and theories in the following : 

A.t the age of seventy-two Dr. Sigmund Freud 
is following with as great a zest as ever the problem 
of the human mind. Bis hypotheses are open to a 
great deal Of dispute. His interpretation or dreams 
seems to many who have studied the subject one 
of the most absurd and unscientific ventures ever 
uodertaken; and as regards the *libido.*’ the ' censor 
and other technicalities of the Freudian method 
some of his closest a^ciates arrive at different 
interpretations. Indeed, not only do Jung and 
Adler each have their own distinct schools, but 
there is a tendency for each psychoanalyst to 
branch out for himself in new discoveries. That 
in itself is rather encouraging except for one thing 
while it indicates independence of mind, which is 
the most valuable thing in scientific investigation, it 
also snggests that there is a great deal of hypothe- 
sis and not too much fact Hypotheses are not 
always acceptable because they embrace a large 
number of facta : sometimes their comprehen- 
siveness arises from their looseness of structure and 
vagueness of content It was perhaps inevitable 
that since Freud found so mach in the human mind 
which had come down from remote periods, he 
should discover confirmation of his theories in the 
beliefs and practices of primitive people, and his 
Totem and Tabu marked a new phase not only in 
psychology but also in anthropology. Indeed, it 
has had a somewhat disastrous effect on anthro- 
pology, suggesting to sketchy investigators easy 
explanations for all manner of things. The funda- 
mental error of seeking psychoanalytic confirmations 
in the doings of primitive people seems to lie in 
the fact that these primitives are, after all, very 
much like ourselves and are by no means unso- 
phisticated, while the conditions to which Freud 
refers the dark places in our minds were those of 
infinitely long ago. 

In his latest work. Dr. Freud discusses our 
cnltural bonds and the possibility of dispensing 
with them. To many readers of psychoanalytic 
hterature it must have seemed as though the 
Freudian theory was that all evils arise from the 
repression of natural instinct, and there has been a 
tendency, largely assisted by this literature, to 
discover in every kind of oononpisoenoe a laudable 
self-realisation and self-expresdon. The task of the 
psychoanalyst, of coarse, lies in a different direotion 
that of explanation rather than enoouragement to 
express instinots instead of repressing them : 
though many people who have tried to understand 
the theory have been some what mystified as to 
how a neurotic patient could gain comfort and 
consolation from the explanation that his distress 
of mind was merely the result of a suppress^ 
desire to muxder his hither. Communal , life 
reo ulres a great of suppression of instinct* 
and Freud points out that it is remarkable that, 
mue w men are able to exist in isolation, they 
Bhould yet feel as a heavy burden the sacnfioes 
that oalture ot civilisation expects of them—such 


a burden that every individual is virtually an 
enemy of calturet which is nevertheless oat^sibly 
an obieot of universal human concern. Culture 
must he defended against the individual, and it» 
organisation, its iastltntions and its laws* are all 
directed to this end ; they aim not only at 
biishing a certain distribution of property, but also 
at m^taining it, in fact, they ^ must prefect 
against the hostile impulses of maukind everything 
that contributes to the con(iaest of nature and the 
production of wealth. . . " . 

Such a description of dvilisation and its obli- 
gations indicates a ritionally oonservative attitude 
of mind, and would suggest to any ardent Comm- 
unist some doubts of the qualifications of , Fraud 
as a teacher. He goes on to discuss religion as 
the fulfilment of a human need. 


Next Quarter Century in Africa. 

We read in The New Republic (Sept 5.) 

Dr. R. L, Buell, of the Foreign Policy Assoda- 
tion of the United States, is one of the world’s 
chief authorities on the treatment of the natives of 
Africa by the European powers. Speaking the other 
day at the Wtlliamstown Institute of Politics, he 
declared that the next qoarter-century will see in 
that continent either "a great inter-racial war or a 

t reat experiment in inter-racial cooperation.” He 
escribed the bad effects which European exoloita- 
tion has had noon the natives in the past Homes 
have been broken up, disease increased, and virtual 
anarchy created by the policy of moving large 
bodies of men away from their native villages to 
work. Death rates have ran as high as 80 or 100 
per 1, 000 per annam, as compared to a normal rate 
of 10 or 12; in parts of Afnoa the native popula- 
tion is declining. On the other hand, he sees hope 
for the future in the new policy of some of the 
powers, which are beginning to foster eduoation and 
sanitation, are restoring the natives to iheir homes 
and seeking to develop appropriate industrial occu- 
pations for them. The hope for the future lies in 
creating small farms, where the natives can stay 
on thSr own land and live in their own way. The 
record of Europe in Africa has been about as black 
as it conld be; and it is cheering to know that there 
are even glimmers of something better in sight 


The Right of Self-Defeuoe 

The Inquirer informs us under the above 
caption : 

Professor H. Darnley Naylor has drawn attention 
in The Manchester Guardian to one or two points 
that should be taken into consideration hi 
connection with the abolition of war. Nations, 
for instance, in reserving the inaliemdile right 
of self-defence and of Judging for themselves 
when self-defence is justifiable, are claiming 
privileges wMoh are not permitted to the 
ordinary citizen, *, e., there is no ‘right” of self 
defence if the polioe are at hand; and, in the 
aUenoe of the police, the defender must'iastily 
his aotion before a court Now, if the law were 
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established that nations cannot exercise the right 
of injlividaal self-defence if the protection for 
which the League of Nations makes itself responsi- 
ble is available; and if any nation transgressing 
this understanding had to justify its action before 
the Council or International Court of Justice, should 
we not feel that the general security was much 
more adequately safeguarded than at present ? It 
is worth thinking out 


Crime in Chicago 

*A Resident of the Windly City Believes 
His Mind’ thus in The New Republic (Aug, 
29,) on this subject : 

Chicago has always been famous for slaughter. 
Philosophic vegetarians will maintain that 
there is a direct connection between shedding 
the blood of dumb animals and of human beings— 
a connection symbolized by the story of Cain 
and AbeWn which case we should attribute the 
prevalence of major Crimes of violence in Chicago 
to an atmosphere reeking with the blood of hogs 
and beeves. Interesting as such psyL-hological 
speculations may be. it is the sociaU rather than 
the physical environment, which affords the most 
plausible explanation of the preeminence of the 
city in this, as in so many other lines of endeavor. 
For Chicago has socialized crime to a greater 
extent than other large communities— has 
industrialized it and domesticated it, made it a 
recognized adjunct to business and more than 

an occasional feature of home life. 

Years ago I knew a detective sergeant on the 
Chicago 'police force by the name of Mike 
Dorr. He was of a speculative turn of mind 
which fitted him for his special assignment as 
head of the anarchist squad. Dorr was in belief 
himself an anarchist, and I suspected thst his 
theories, which seemed to me subversive, bore 
the mark of an agent provocateur. Dorr did 
his official job of suppression perfectly , however, 
v^ith a minimum of roughness and considerable 
humor. Dorr used to explain that crime was 

an evidence and a product of civilization, an 
(meritif and a condiment for the monotonous 
diet of life, without which society would get 
too bored to eat. Of course, the healthiest, 

cleanest crime was to be found in pioneering 
conditions; but as the great open spaces filled 
up. such communities as Tombstone and 
Poker Flats settled into lethargy, and crime, 
like other large functions of modern life, tended 
to become urban. It was the chief and most 
important duty of the nolice to provide crime. 

Crime was a luxury. Dorr used to say, and 
society whic^ demised it could well-afford 
to pay the pnoe. 

Crime therefore is only a way of escape 
from the dull monotony of life for some 
people of jaded taste. Who knows if libell- 
ing the eastern people is not another way 
of escape for some others tof independent 
means ? 


Getting the moat out of. your 
Motor Car 

The following useful advice is given 
by the Pacific World Commerce to the motor- 
oar owners : 

The following list of the most frequent causes 
of tire blow-outs was oompiled by a national 
automobile assooiatiou* 

Driving the oar several blocks on a fiat tire. 

Driving over a brink or rook road at high sp^. 

Driving across a hole in the pavement at nigh 
speed. 

Driving on street car tracks. 

Striking the street curb at a sharp angle. 

Driving with tires underinfiated, even as little as 
ten pounds. , 

Pinching a tire against the curb when dnving 
against it. 

Unless avoided, these praotioes may result in 
serioos tire tronbles. While they may not prod nee 
fractures that show at ouce in the rubber, they 
tend to break underlying cords and pave the way 
for future trouble. 

Every motorist should carry a few spares in 
his car. Here are some of the useful ones most 
frequently used : Extra bulbs for the headlights 
ought always to be carried. A few dry cells may 
be invaluable in emergency. Two or thrw pairs 
of pliers instead of the customary one, shonid be 
included in the tool kit. Spare tire valves and 
a hand pump for emergencies will be mends in 
need on occasion. ^ , 

When the last “spare” has gone bad or it is 
impossible to find a good tube, the car can be 
driven considerable distance through the use of 
several yards of rope twisted around the rim of 
the wheel. 

To run far on the bare rim will dent it and 
bend it so badly that it will be impossible to restore 
it to its original shape. The rope stnnt can be 
applied to wood and wire wheels, but not on disk 
wheels. 


Labour Group miud their owa Housing 

Monthly Labour Review of U. S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics tells us in the following 
words of the ‘Housing Activities of Labour 
Groups 

The provision of honing aooommodatious for 
trade-unionists has thus to received comparatively 
little attention from labor organkations. 

There are, however, a nhmbm: of onfani^ations 
promoted by trade unions for fioanoing the construc- 
tion of homes by their members. Of these the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has data for seven- , 

One organization has been in existence since 
1920, one since . 1922, one since 1924. ^wo since 
1926, one sinoe 1927, and one was organized lust 
this year. Six of these boilding and loan associa- 
tions have financed the construction of at least 441 
dwellings. 

So to as the bureau has been able to determine 
cmly two unions have undertaken the actual cons- 
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tnlction of dvrellioara for their members. These are 
the Brotherhorl of Li’.ofuotive B urmeers 4Qd the 
Am'»lgim*ted ClothiQj? Workers. Toe operatioa of 
the former have been iP t^e developmeat of a to^ro 
in Florida, caa<»tpaotinflr detaoh^d d^velliaars. maialv. 
Those of the latter have beeo in the oonstru ^tioa 
of apartnaeat baildiQgs ia the oitv of Ne'V York. 
In neither instance, however, is the parchasa^ of 
dwellinifs oonfioed to members of the anion which 
has anderUken the honsins: work. 

In addition to these strictlv anion undertakinars, a 
honsintf project in New York Oity is -bein? carried 
on bv a grronp of trade-anionists from a number of 
trades, 

Hivin? onviei themselves with Quarters throuarh 
their organization, Jae tenants of these union- 
constructed apartment houses iu New York City 
have urone further and are filling their other needs 
cooperatively, having milk, ice, electricity, groceries, 
meats, etc, collectively, and providing snch other 
features as library, kindergarten, nursery, medical 
and dental care, gymnasium, playgrounds, etc, 
thus forming a more or less self contained commnnity 
of apratment dwellers. 


The Mysteries of Bird Migration 

The annaal migration of birds is begun 
in our country now, and Mr. Arthur De C. 
Sowerlay’s instructive contribution under the 
above captioD in The China Journal will be 
of interest to many. Says the writer: 

An interesting phase of bird migration is the 
distance covered by birds in their jonrneys to 
and from their breeding haunts. We have seen 
that in some cases the journey from breeamg 
ground to winter resort is very small, a few miles 
at most. This is very different from the tremen- 
dous distances covered by some birds. ^ 

golden plover, for instance, breeds in Alaska ana 
winters in South-eastern Asia. Australia, and even 
as far as the Low Archipelago m the Southern 
Pacific, having taken a course along the r^ist 
Asiatic coast line, through the Malay ArchipeUvo 
and Northern Australia, a distance of over 1“^’ 
miles. Another immense flight is that ot toe 
Arctic tern which literally spans the globe, it 
breeds along the coasts of North-east Canada and 
(Greenland and winters in the antractic not far from 
the 80th parallel of latitude, traversing a distenoe 
of 11.000 miles twice every year. Amongst the 
greatest single “hops” made by anv birds aw 
by certain golden plovers which fly from 
Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands. ® distao^ of 
2,400 miles. This means continuous flight 
least thirty hours, and there is ^9 nS 

rest or food on the wav. Qolden 
from Nova Scotia to South America, 2,500^ fw? 
in one flight, and this, as far as is i^own, is tne 
longest single flight made by any bird. 


A thing that helps to comoiicate the. snbiect 
and make it difijult to espUin how birds find 
their wav from tneir winter resorts to their brew- 
ing grounds, is the fact that the ooars63_ ape by 
no means always due north apd south. Frecjnent- 
ly they are diagonal to the lines of mendian. .An 
interesting t^timole of this is the little reol-rootW 
falcon, a bird commonly seen in China. ^ Tins little 
falcon breeds in North China, Manchttm and the 
Amur and Prim irsk Provinoei of Baatern Sibena. 
It winters in South Africa There ate many other 
such cases, but space forbids their being crtw here. 

The qneatipn as to how birds find their way 
from their breeding grounds to there wintpr resorts 
and nice versa is a mystery that has never bwn 
satisfactorily solved. Some have tried to explain 
it by saying that the young birds have been shown 
by the older birds, and they in tarn by their 
parents, and so on. bat this theory is completely 
knocked on the head by the fact that m many 
cases, if not in all or the majority, it is the young 
birds that start south first, often as much ^ as a 
fortnight ahead of their parente, and unemoglF 
find their way to the regular winter resorts of the 
species. This means that they were never shown. 

The accnracy with which birds make for and 
find their desired destination has been tested out 
on young swallows, which have been ringed while 
fledgelings and subsequently caught agam as 
adults in the same localities /the following year 
after months of travel in foreign climes. 

That birds sometimes lose themselves is 
evidenced by the fact that they have a 
turning up in all sorts of queer places ^ altogether 
off their usual boiats. Thus we have Asiatic birds 
recorded from Western Europe, and birds belong- 
ing to Europe turning no in China, or American 
species appearing in rngland. xu ^ « 

We mast snopose in such cases that some 
factor has intervened at^ the moment that they 
were leaving their breeding^ grounds to give them 
a start in the wrong direction, but even this is 
really a mystery, since we are only gnessing. 

The whole subject of bird migration is fraught 
with mystery and pregnant wim nnsolved 
problems. We do not really know why migrating 
birds fly so high : neither do we know 
go due north and south while others go almost 
east and west We cannot say why one gro^^ 
chooses one course while another closely reiatea 
group chooses altogether another. We have not 
the remotest idea what it w tlmt 
birds to their correct destinations. All we 
are the bare facts-the why. the kow and the 
wherefore are entirely beyond our ken* JSeverth^ 
less, we need not lose heart ; science has solved 
many more difficult problems, and we may 
hope that some day, when we have discovet^d 
all the facts and correlated th^,, we may nnd 
the key to the many mysteries of bird migration. 
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By BENARSiDAS CHATDRVEDI 


An Indian leader in East Africa 

An esteemed correspondent has sent to us the 
following note aoout Mr J. B. Pandya an Indian 
le^er in E. Africa. 

“Jagannath Bhawanishanker Pandya eldest 
son of Mr. Bhawanishanker Naranji Pandya, 
Head-Master Paneli Moti school in Gondal State, 
Kathiawar was born at Sihore in 1891. He 



Mr, J. B* Pandya 


received his ednoation at Bhavnagar High 
School and came to East Africa in 1908. 
At a competitive examination, held in 
Mombasa for Government Service he obtained 
highest number of marks and joined the 
Customs Department at Mombasa. 

He resigned from the Customs Department 
in 1914 for better prospects and joined a 
European hrm and gained experience in 
business. Shortly afterwards he opened his 
business as Clearing and Forwarding agent 
under the name ef Pandya & Co. in 1917. 
His firm is now one of the leading Indian 
firms in Kenya. In addition to Clearing and 
Forwarding business he has now got 
warehouses and many agencies of first class 
and influential firms. He has also a 
wholesale and retail department. In 1926 
be opened a Printing establishment which 
has now greatly expanded under the name 
of the Pandya Printing Works Ltd, and is 
one of the foremost printing works on the 
Coast. Mr. Pandya is the Managing Director 
of this establishment. In June 1927 be 
started “The Kenya Daily Mail” a bi lingual 
Daily and Weekly Newspaper, the first copy 
of which was printed at the hands of The 
Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri who was then 
going to South Africa as the First Agent 
General to the Government of India. 

Alter he had started his business in 1917 
Mr. Pandya entered public life in Kenya as 
a member of the local Indian Association 
He soon made his mark and in 1918 he was 
elected Horn Secretary of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress which had it 
bead-quarters at that time at Mombasa. His 
ability, application to work and regularity 
earned great credit for him from the Indian 
leaders and he was elected a member 
the District Committee in 1920 where ha 
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worked npto 1925. He then resigned and 
remained an* honorary member. 

In 1925 he was elected president of 
the Indian Association. In that very year 
he was elected as a member to the Kenya 
Legislative Conncil on which body he worked 
till 1927 when he refused to go to the 
Council obeying the mandate of the E.A.LN. 
Congress. 

In 1927 *he was appointed as one of the 
Commissioners on the Local Government 
Commission under the Presidentship of Mr. 
Justice Feetham. His minority report is a 
spirited and able^ocument. 

He is the President of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber and Bureau at Mombasa. 
He has been four times elected as a delegate 
to the Association of East African Chambers 
of Commerce by the Mombasa Chamber of 
Commerce and Agriculture which has a 
European majority. He also worked as a 
member on the Port Advisory Board. 

In order to serve the people of the 
country of his adoption, Kenya, as well as 
his motherland, India, he has now put 
forward a Free Passage Scheme which 
affords opportunities to prominent political 
leaders in India to come over to East Africa 
and study the various questions.’' 


The ‘Kenya Daily Mail’ Free Passage 
Scheme : 

Here is the scheme of Mr. J. B. Paudya;— 

'The Kenya Daily Mail desires to encourage 
visits by Indian gentlemen occupying posts as 
prominent political leaders and editors of Daily 
and Weekly newspapers, throughout India during 
1929, with a view to studying conditions in these 
territories, and on their return to serve the in- 
terests of these countries whenjBver opportunity 
occurs. The Kenya Daily Mail will defray the cost 
of a certain number of passages from Bombay to 
Mombasa and bac;k, first or second class according 
to the status of the viwtors, and will place at their 
disposal on their arrival here its whole organisation 
tmd facilities for becoming familiar with all sections 
of the community and the study of East African 
problems. 

The Kenya Daily Mail accordingly , invites 
oorrespondenoe from those in India desirous of 
^'vailing themselves of this opportunity. Correspon- 
dents should afford full details of their profession 
'.ud activities, and should state clearly the degree 
f their association with public or political life. 
Hie selection will be in the hands of the Proprie- 
1 Ts of the paper and will be announced in due 
t ourse in its columns. Correspondence should be 


received here not later than December Slst 1928, 
and an intimation should be given as to . the most 
convenient time for the visit to be made and its 
pressed duration. 

The scheme is put forward in the single and 
sincere desire to facilitate the growth of knowledge 
in India of conditions under which ludians pversw 
live, and the Proprietors conhdeotly invite the 
co-operation of the Indian press and public in 
making it a success.” 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Pandya for 
this patriotic idea and hope that he will not 
miod if we give him a few suggestions. 
Here are some of the names that we would 
suggest for the deputatiou. Sir Parusbattam- 
das Tbakurdas, Sir Lalubhai Samaldas 
Mr. J. B. Petit and Mr. L, R. Tairsee ( any 
two of these four capitalists ) Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Acharya A. T. Gidwani M. A. (Oxon), 
Dr. Kalidas Nag M. A. D. Litt. (Paris) and 
Mr. S. G. Vaze ( Editor, the Servant of 
India). 

We are in favour of the inclusion of two 
capitalists because Tanganiyka stands in great 
Dee«i of Indian capital. Principal Gidwani is 
a great educationist and he will be able to 
give expert advice on the question of Indian 
education in East Africa. Dr. Nag is devoted 
to Greater India of the past and at a time 
when our countrymen overseas are building 
Greater India of the future, Dr. Nag’s well- 
infoimed lectures will prove very interesting 
and inspiring indeed. We should not forget 
that ancient Indian colonisation was cultural 
while the modern Indian emigration has been 
mainly economic. We have to make a happy 
compromise between these two forms of emi- 
gration in our scheme of Indian colonisation 
in future, I need not say anything about Lala 
Lajpat Rai for he requires no iDtroduction. 
As regards Mr. Yaze, our countrymen in 
East Africa already know something of his 
calm dispassionate handling of our problems. 
Possibly he will prove the most useful of 
all the members of tbe deputation, Mr. 
Pandya should put himself in touch with 
these people immediately. One thing more 
we have to suggest No disciiminatiou 
should be made as regards passages. The 
only consideration for a first or second class 
passage should be that of health. Surely an 
editor of an inilaential journal has got a status 
no whit inferior to that of any capitalist. 

Indians in British Guiana . 

Here is an extract from the Daily 
Chronicle of Georgetown, British Guiana : — 
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B.O. East Indun Association 

THe Eier-utive of the B.G. East Indian Assooia- 
tion with Dr. J. B. Singh as President has already 
held nineteen District Meetings within the counties of 
Demerara and Berbioe. It was no doubt a very hard 
task, as the Executive had to forsake their houses 
twice or thrice every we«^k, and in many cases 
other important duties, and travel by day as well 
as by night to accomplish the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

The most important subjects dealt with were : — 

(a) Acauiring a Vernacular Press to publish 
news for the benefit of the East Indian Community, 
(b) Vernacular education for the Hindoo 
Muslim children, (c) Co-operation among the East 
Indians, (d) Formation of an organisation to protect 
the rights of the Rice-growers- (e) The raising of 
funds to clear off the liabilities of the Association 
and to make addition to the Association Building. 

At all the meetings held in the various Districts 
the East Indian turned up promptly and this 
convinced the Executive that the people are 
willing to stand by the Association to carry out 
its aims and objects. 

At these meetings, various sums of money 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions and there 
were also promises of substantial sums, and 
of several bags of rice- Each rice-miller m the 
District readily promised a bag of rice, and the 
Executive was requested to ask every other East 
Indian rice-miller within the Colony to give 
a bag of rice. 

The Executive at every meeting organised a 
Committee to receive donations in aid of the 
Building Fund. , . ^ ^ 

Donations were also received in aid of the 
Building Fund from certain individuals. 

We are glad to note that our compatriots 
in British Guiana are waking up. Their 
decision to acquire a Vernacular press and 
to encourage the study of Indian Vernaculars 
is praise worth y. 

West Indies are situated at a distance 
of thousands of miles from India and there 
is no regular steamer service. Our country- 
men in West Indies have thus remained 
unsffected by the beneficial influence of 
National movements in India. By starting 
a Hindi paper and by opening Vernacular 
schools our Indian leaders in British Guiana 
will lay the true foundation for a better under- 
standing between their adopted land and the 
Motherland. 


Social and Educational Work among Indians 
in the Colonies 

“When will yon visit India again? I 
ashed Bev J. W. Bnrton, General Secretary 
of the Methodist Mission of Australasia, when 
he came to India two years ago. Mr. Burton’s 
name is a house-hold word in Fiji Islands, 
wbere be did a great deal of work for the 
indentured Indian labourers. 


Rev. Barton replied Well I have to 
visit North Australia, Papua islaDds. Fiji 
Islands, England and India, one by one in 
five years. So I can come to India only 
once in five years but next time I shall try 
to come to India earlier.” 

When Rev. Burton was speaking these 
words I was thinking of the coming fature 
when Indian missionaries will visit the 
colonies in the same way. There ^ is a great 
deal of social aud educational work to 
be done in the colonies and if we can send 
the right type of workers from India they 
will not only prove useful to our people 
there but they can also make themselves 
men of position and influence We are turn- 
ing out dozens of Snataks (Graduates) from 
our Gurukulas and National Colleges 
every year. With a proper organis- 
ations it will not be difficult, to find 
suitable jobs for some of them at least 
in the colonies. The All-India Aryan 
League can certainly do a great deal in this 
connection. If they can arrange for free 
passage for some of their Snataks a number 
of them may be found willing to go abroad 
for social and educational work. I wrote 
a note on this subject, in the Modern Review 
of January 19:^8 and referred to the resolution 
that I moved and that was passed unani- 
mously at the Dayanand Centenary at 
Mathura. This note of mine attracted the 
attention of Syt. Ramanand Sanyasi, Secretary 
of the Aryan League, who wrote to me that 
on reference he found that no such resolu- 
tions had been passed at the Centenary ! 

This is sufficient to explain the hopeless 
way in which the subject of sending Vedic 
missionaries abioad is being handled by our 
Aryasamaj leaders. Many of these leaders 
have absolutely no imagination at all The 
Aryasamaj suffers from officialism and red 
tapism considerably and there is a lack of 
spirit of adventure and religious fervour in 
their men of first rank. 1 wish some of them 
could be transported to East Africa and made to 
see the work of the Aryasamaj there. The 
Aryasamaj at Nairobi (Kenya) has got one 
of the finest Arya Mandirs that I have seen 
and there is a first class Girl School- 
conducted by it. It is high time that the Aryan 
League took op the matter in right earnest to 
prepare a practical scheme for sending missiona- 
ry workers abroad. I would suggest a meeting 
of Prof. Ram Deva, Prof. Satyabrat, Mahatma 
Narayan Swami. Pandit Tota Ram Sanadbya, 
Honourable Badri Mabaraj and Sbriynt 
Devi Dayal for the purpose. Will the Aryan 
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League give some consideration to this 
sQggestioD of mine ? 

Bight Hononrable Mr. Sastri in 
South Africa 

The Indian Opinion of South Africa has 
published the fnll details of the outrage on 
Mr. Sastrt committed by the European 
hooligans in Elerksdorp. Here is an extract 
from that paper : — 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Sastri and bis staff 
attended a banquet at Kierksdorp. Tiie M^yor of 
Elerksdorp presided, and there were 138 European 
guests, including Major Maquassi, the Police 
Commissioner of the district, the resident magistrate 
and other leading people of the town and surround- 
ing area. 


That road lies across the hope of the children of 
South Africa. Are you ? Curse you !” . 

, After the banquet the guests moved from the 
Tivoli Hotel to tne Railway Institute Hall. Here 
it was found that the doors had been broken in 
and that a score of men were occupying seats 
reserved for the banquet guests. As the platform 
party entered, booing and hooting began until Mr. 
Jooste pleaded for order saying that Elerksdorp 
must not be the only town in the Transvaal 
that misbehaved itself when Mr. Sastri visited it. 

Mr. Sastri then began to speak on the Indo- 
Union agreement and its effects, dealing inefaent- 
ally with the word “Coolie” that had appear^ 
on handbills on Friday. 

“You must not call my people coolie/’ he said. 
“They are not, for ‘coolie' means a person who 
sells his body for physical labour; and the word 
is insulting to onr people.” 

After the speech had continued for about nine 
minutes, Mr. Morgan Evans stood up. *'We have 
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Dkpxttt- Mayor Leads jjot come here to listen,” he said. There were 

During the baiouet it was noticed that Mr. ories of “sit down,” and Mr- Jooste again began 
Morgan Evans, the Deputy-Mayor of Elerksdorp, to plead for order, when suddenly the lights were 
was driving a motor-car about the town* The car switched off. Women started soreaming, and the 
bore severaJ inscriptions, including the following audience began to make for the doors, some women 
Are you helping the Indian uplift movement ? being knocked to the ground during the confusion. 
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Saddenly, a firlass vessel fell just next to the 
platform, and the contents were splashed about. 
A match was lit and a fire fiared up where the 
bomb fell. 

Men rushed with overcoats to put out the 
fiames by smotherixiK them. This took some 
minutes to effect. Meanwhile strong biting fumes 
began to penetrate the hall, affecting the throats 
of all those in it. M^ and women were coughing 
continually ; several women fainted, and later a 
woman and a child had to be removed to the 
hospital for treatment to the throat and lungs, 
which had been affected by the chemical fumes. 



Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri 


DlSTtTBBEBS DlSArPEAB 


Police were rushed to the hall, but before they 
arrived the disturbers had disappeared. Before the 
lights came on again or the police arrived, many 
members of the audience began shouting, ''Oo on 
Mr Sastri. We are here.” 

Mr. Sastri advanced to the centre of the plat- 
form and said, 'Tes, I am here, and I will go on,” 


At this, rotten eggs began to be thrown at him. 
None, however, hit anyone, although the walls and 
platform were bespattered with eggs, 

Mr. Jooste then called to the audience to adjourn 
to an open space outside, This was done, and 
Mr. Sastri resumed his address. 

"'Ladies and gentlem^.” , he began, " as I was 
saying before, the venue of this meeting was altered 
from indoors to the open pir,” and so took up the 
tiread of the speech. His voice was. noticeably 
affected by the gas for the first few ipinutes, but 
later the effect apparently passed away. Mr. Sastri 
continued his speech for almost an hour. 

Mr Sastri Interviewed 


Mr. Sastri, interviewed on Monday, declined to 
make any reference whatever to the incident. He 
looked remarkably well and chattfd gaily with the 
interviewer. When asked if he suffered any ill- 
effects from the gasbomb, he replied, “I am address- 
ing a meeting in Springs to-night.” 

Mr. Sastri has no doubt raised himself 
considerably in the eyes of the world by his 
dignified behaviour: This unfortunate incident 
has shown in what great respect he is held 
by the highest officials of the Union. 

Mr. Sastri received hundreds of messages 
of sympathy from different parts of South 
Africa. Here are the messages of Dr. Malan, 
the Minister of the Interior and General 
Herfzog) the Prime minister. 

All day on Tuesday the staff of Mr. Sastri 
were kept busy in Jchannesburg handling telegram 
deprecating the Kleiksdrrp affair and sympathis- 
ing with Mr. Sastri in having been subjected to 
such outrageous conduct. Agam on Wednesday 
morning, the stream of telegrams commenrca, 
the total of which, it is reported, ran into many 
hundreds. Messages came from every comer of 
the Union, despatched by both Europeans and 
Indians. 

Anniversary Number of the Vriddhi 

We congratulate Dr, I. H. Beattie m. a 
and Pandit Durga Prasad of Fiji on the 
fine Anniversary number of their monthly 
journal, the Vriddhi. The number contains 
many insteresting and instructive articles 
but those of Rev. Mcmillan and Dr. Lambert 
deserve special mention. 

We have been regular readers of the 
Vriddhi for the last twelve months anti 
though we may not agree with some of the 
views held and expressed by the editors, we 
entertain nothing but grateful admiration for 
tbeir sincere efforts. We hope in futuni 
the Vriddhi will be able to appreciate better 
the work of the Aryasamaj in Fiji. 



Programme of ihe Bengal Independence 
of India League 

‘'The Congress workers of Bangal” have 
formed an Independence of India League for 
the province of Bengal* and its provisional 
executive committee has published a manifesto 
and programme. The programme, as published 
in The Searchlight of Patna, does not confine 
itself merely to politics but has also in view 
the establishment of economic and social 
democracy. This recognition by the founders 
of the League of the fact that human affairs 
cannot be divided into separate independejt 
compartments is satisfactory. In the pro- 
gramme under “Political Democracy” occurs 
only the expression “complete political 
independence.” Many items mentioned under 
the headings of economic democracy 
and social democracy depend upon 
the attainment of political power for 
their execution. Bat the programme does 
not mention any details as to the means and 
methods of attaining complete political 
independence;— it does not give even a vague 
general indication of them. As the League 
does not and cannot obviously intend to 
engage in secret revolutionary activities of 
any kind, its silence on the subject of means 
and methods appears to show that the 
projectors do not know what should or cau 
be done to make India completely free. So 
they are not much wiser in this matter than 
ourselves, the only difierence being that we 
tiave often confessed our ignorance, but they 
have not. 

The next section of the programme relates 

to 

i'’uNOAMEiTTix PmiraPLE Of Economic Democracy 

Hempval of economic inequalities. 

gcimtable redistribution of wealth. 

rr9yiBtOD of eqoal opportunities for all. 

Rising the standard of living. 

Rsoardimo Industry 

I The League believes in large scale pro* 


dnotioQ through the use of maohinerv, but would 
at the same time encourage cottage industries. 

2. Key industries to be natioualized. 

3. Railway, shipping and air service to be 
nationalized. 

4. ^ Labour to have a voice in the matter of 
appointment and dismissals of employees and in 
the management of indastrles. 

5. System of profit-sharing in industries to be 
introduced. 

0. All disputes between Labour and Capital 
on Management shall be submitted before an 
impartial board for arbitration with a view to 
making strikes and lock-outs unnecessary. 

7. Limitation of private capital by legislation 
or taxation including imposition of tax on all 
property inherited. 

8. Supply of cheap credit through co-operative 
and other methods and Control of usury by 
fixing a maximum rate of interest. 

9. Eight-hour day to be fixed for factory 
workers. 

10. Unemployment wages and old age pensions 

to be paid by the State. ' 

11. Amelioration of labour by provision of (a) in- 
surance against sickness and accidents, (b) mater- 
nity benefit scheme, (c) creches for infants, (d) 
quarters for labour, (e) adequate leave, etc. 

Regarding Land 

t. Uniform system of land tenure. 

2. Equitable rent to be guaranteed by the 
State. 

3. Annulment of agricultural indebtedness 
through State intervention and indemnification. 

4. Abolition of Landlordism by indemnification. 

The objects aimed at in this section of 
the programme are noexceptioDable. An 
attempt on a national scale can be made to 
gain them only if those who cherish them 
succeed in obtaining supreme power in this 
country, which they are not likely to do in 
the near future. But even at present they 
can give a concrete shape to their ideals in 
their personal relations and their immediate 
surroundings. Among “the Congress workers 
of Bengal” who have become members of 
the League there may be some Zamindars 
(landlords), capitalists, employers of labour, 
eta, and certainly there are many who have 
at least some domestio servants. It would 
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be l^ood and a proof of the sincerity of the 
members if they would remove econotnio 
inequalities between thenQ^elves and their 
employees or tenants or domestic servants, 
etc* No law would stand in tho way of their 
doing so. Similarly, if they distributed their 
wealth equitably among those with whom 
they are connected, they would not be guilty 
of violating any law. Provision of equal 
opportunities for all is a great ideal. At least 
the well-to-do members of the League should 
send the children of their tenants or employees 
or domestic servants to the same schools, 
colleges and universities to which they send 
their own children. This would show that 
they are true to their ideals, and they can 
be true to their ideals in a perfectly law- 
abiding manner. As for raising the standard 
of living, it is to be hoped that the members 
have already provided at least their own 
domestic servants with clothes, food, rooms 
and other comforts and conveniences some- 
what like those which they themselves have. 

The profession of high ideals becomes 
very easy and sometimes paying, too, if one 
does not expect to be called upon to live 
npto them till the country has become 
independent 

Regarding industry, the League says it 
believes in large-scale production through 
the use of machinery, but would at the 
same time encourge cottage iodustries. There 
is nothing heretical about this belief. But 
Mr. Gandhi is against large-scale production 
by power-driven machinery, and hence the 
League cannot have the Mahatma’s blessings 
in this respect 

The carrying out of items 2 and 3 requires 
the possession of prepouderaut political 
power. 

As regards item 4, those members of the 
League who are owners or shareholders of 
factories, plantations, etc., can and should 
give their employees a voice in the matter 
of appointment and dismissal of employees 
and in the management of their concerns, 
before the law forces them to do so when 
the country becomes an independent demo- 
cracy. 

Exactly the same remarks apply to items 
5 and 6. 

Before the law limits private capital in 
an independent democratic India, the mem- 
bers of the League can and should set a 
limit to their private wealth by a self-deny- 
ing ordinance. Many Indians have set 
examples, though they never talked of econo- 


mic democracy or of political independende. 
We do not knew what limit to private capital 
the League has in contemplation — we hope 
it is not one crore of rupees. 

Item 8 is practicable even at present, so 
is item 9. 

Item 10 does not seem practicable just 
now, because of India’s political helplessness 
and the consequent economic back^?ard condi- 
tion. 

Bills can and should be introduced in the 
Central Legislature even under present 
conditions for the accomplishment of the 
object aimed at in item 11. 

What has been said regarding land would 
require legislation. Item 1, 2 and 4 seem 
hopeless under the present constitution of 
the legislative bodies. The third item may 
and ought to be tackled. 

In the section devoted to social demo- 
cracy there are a good many items which 
can be carried out without the intervention 
of the law. It is remarkable that the founders 
of the League have felt obliged to draw up 
a programme of social reform, though social 
reformers in Bengal have never been in 
their good graces, nor have “the congress 
workers of Bengal” been famous themselves 
for the practice of social reform. Their 
programme is printed below. 

Social BEMOCRAcy 
A— Kegardino Caste 

(1) Abolition of Caste which will necessarily 
include : 

(a) the removal of untouebability 

(b) free access for all oooimanities to roads and 
wells. 

(c) free access for castes to temples. 

(d) inter-caste dining. 

(e) inter-caste marriage. 

B.— Regarding Women 

(1) Emancipation of women— which will include 

(a) Abolition of Purdah ; 

(b) Compulsory education for women ; 

(c) Physical culture for women ; 

(d) Freedom for widows to remarry ; 

(e) Equal status for women as for men ; and 
revision of the existing law relating to women s 
rights. 

C— Regarding Marriage, Etc. 

(a) Polygamy to be abolished ; 

(b) Interrprovincial marriage to be encounged ; 

(c) The marriageable age to be raised lor men 
as well as for women and a minimum age to ce 
fixed ; 

(d) Dowry, whether in cash or in kind at the 
time of marriage, to be abolished. 

D— Regarding Priest-Hood 

(a) Abolition of the system of hereditary 
priests and gurus. 
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(b) Individualfl to be fencouiWBd to perform 
relmions oerebonies themselves witnout the aid of 
proiessional priests. 

Compulsory education for women; equal 
status for women as for men, and revision of 
the existing law relating to women’s rights ; 
abolition of polygamy ; and a few other 
items would require legislation. But very 
great progress can be made by earnest and 
sincere social reformers. In Bengal tne 
Brahmos have done more for the cause of 
social reform and the emancipation and 
advancement of women than any other 
section of the people, and they have been 
rewarded with ' persecution, slander, gross 
calumnies, and the attempt of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the boss of the Independence 
League, to wreck the City College. Nevertheless, 
we are pleased that the Time Spirit has 
compelled Subhas Babu and his co-workers 
and followers to profess adherence to the 
social programme of the Brahmo Samaj. 
But it is to be hoped, it will not be mere 
profession. 

It is not clear why there is no mention 
of the compulsory education of men and of 
physical culture for men. In their new-born 
or simulated zeal for doing good to women, 
the members of the League seem to have 
forgotten that in Bengal the vast majority of 
men, too, are uneducated and weaklings. 
Perhaps they were too eager to pose as 
champions of women’s rights, as being the 
correct timely forward thing to do, to 
remember the existence of the hitherto 
unfair sex. 

We note that a Musalman contemporary 
has protested against the proposed abolition 
of polygamy as against the Quran ! Kemal 
Pasha and Amanullah Khan would make 
short work of such protests. 

Those who have drawn up the programme 
of the League have assumed the role of 
Buddha (minus the awakening and enlighten- 
ment of the soul), Marx, Lenin, etc , rolled up 
in one. Let us wait for their actual perfor- 
mance and leave judgment to be pronounced 
by posterity. 


Pre-Medical Courses for Medical Colleges 

In American Universities, it is understood, 
if a student wishes to enter a medical 
college, the condition is that before applying 
for admission he must have studied a pre- 
medical course in a university for two years. 

76-18 


This pre-medical course includes chemistry, 
physios, botany, hygiene, physiology (rudi- 
ments), zoology and other similar subjects. 
Cannot the study of such a pre-medical 
course be arranged for in the Calcutta 
University ? 


Fine Arts Exhibition, Indore 

The Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
(All- India Bengali Literary Conference), which 
is to be held at Indore (C. L) in the ^ coming 
Christmas Week, will hold an exhibition of 
Oriental Arts. The Kxbibitiou is open to 
artists of all provinces and will contain 
works in Painting, Sculpture, and minor arts. 
All artists are cordially invited to send their 
exhibits. A detailed, prospectus will be sent 
on request to F. N. Bhattacharya, Oenetal 
Secretary, Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan. 


Importance of Finds at Mohei^o-Daro 

Until now only two lands could rightly claim to 
represent the cradle of civilisation. One is Egypt, 
in the valley of the Nile : the other is Mesopotamia 
watered by the Tigris and the EuP.hrates. Bat now 
there enters a third and serious claimant— the valley 
of the Indus, in the north-west corner of India, 

writes Sir Arthur Keith, the famous scientist, 
in T/ie Referee. He goes on to state : 

The chief site of discovery in the Indus Valley, 
Mohenjo-daro, is 200 miles from the mouth of the 
river ; it was built on the flat, alluvial ,plain on the 
western bank ; to the west of the plain ris^ the 
mountainous frontier of Baluchistan, Six years 
ago a prospecting officer of the archaeological survey 
who arrived on the scene found merely rolling 
mounds covered by soil and sand which the river 
had left behind when it overflowed its banks in 
flood times. Under the alluvial covenng of the 
mounds, often thirty feet in height, found 
mouldering bricks. . , , , 

The mounds which marked the site of the 
central part of the buried city, covered an area 
equal to about one square mile. Beyond, and lost 
in the plain, were the submerged suburbs. In the 
north-west comer of the central city was a parti- 
cularly large and high mound. This was sugges- 
tive, for in the north-west comer of a city the 
ancient Babylonians always built their ‘‘ziggurat,’^ 
or Tower of BabeL 


Missino Histoby 

Several trial shafts were dug,^and by 1924 Sir 
John Marshall realised that he^ ^ gained access 
to a lost and buried world of km^ity. It vw 
suspect^ before then that India had .an anoemt 
history, but every attempt to twaie it into the 
second millennium before Christ hM ended m 
failure. Nor would Sir John Marshall have succeed- 
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dd in this attempt without the eruidance of 
Mesopotamia and £kypt 

Sir John MarshalVs preliminary excavations on 
the Indus disclosed hoase& Ornaments, jewels, 
Yitosils, weapons, pottery, teats, and works of art, 
all so similar to those of ancient Babylonia that 
there oan be no doubt that the time sequence is 
the same for both. By this fortunate chance he 
hat been able to restorp to India at least 2.000 
years of her missing history— -a restitution in which 
her vast mordern population may justly take pride. 
For the foaudatious of Mohenjo-daro carry ,us 
back like those of Ur of the Chaldees, to fa point 
in time some 3,50(» years B. G. 

Regarding Harappa and other prehistoric 
sites, Sir Arthur Keith writes : — 

Sir John Marshall, at the beginning of his inves- 
tigations, realised that Mohenjo-daro could not be 
the sole representative of this ancient civilisation 
of India. The Punjab lies to the northeast of Sind, 
and a railway now connects Multan with Lahore, 
passing along the plain of ther River Ravi. An air- 
plane survey conducted along this dusty plain has 
revealed several ancient sites one being at Harrapa 
440 miles from Mohenjo-daro 

The leader of this expedition was not content to 
search Sind and the Punjab for ancient sites, but 
sent Mr. Harg^ves from Sind westward into 
Baluchistan, where traces of the same ancient civi- 
lisation were found. Still further to the west, in 
the lower valley of the Helmand River of Afghani- 
stan are other sites, that tempt the explorer’s spade. 
We have every reason to hope we shall yet find 
links in Persia which* will join the ancient civilisa- 
tion of the Punjab with that of Mesopotamia. 

Incidentally the reader may be asked 
to note that the Indian gentlemen who 
actually made the discoveries, not with the 
spade, but with their brains, are not men- 
tioned by name, nor is there the least indi- 
cation given that any Indian had anything 
to do with the discoveries. It is Sir John 
Marshall who did all these things ! Not 
HiralaJ, Rakhaldas, or any other non-white 
human being. Mr. Hargreaves is mentioned 
because he is an Englishman. It is as if the 
scientific discoveries of J. C. Bose and P. C. 
Ray were credited to the Englishmen who 
were Principals of the Presidency College or 
Directors of Public Instraction when these 
scientists were professors in the Presidency 
College ! Indians have been deprived of their 
birthright of freedom and of their native 
land. Must they be deprived of their in- 
tellectual achievements also ? 


''The Etocret of [Life” 

Much sensation has been cansed by the 
announcement, made by Prof. P. 0. Donnan 
at the Glasgow meeting Of the British Asso- 


ciation, of Professor A. V. HilVfi discovery 
as to the difference between life and 
death. 

The cell that is the basis of life reqtiires con- 
stant oxidation, he explained, to preserve the 
peculiar organised molecular struotu^ of life of a 
living cell. The living cell is, in fact^ like a 
battery which is constantly running down and 
which r^uires constant oxidation to keep it 
charged. Death is the irreversible breaking down of 
this structure, always present, and only warded 
off by the stracture preservmg action of oxidation. 

Professor Hill’s hypothesis for the first time 
enables men of science. Professor Donnan said, to 
understand, though a little dimly, “the difference 
between life and death and the very meaning of 
life.” 

Oxidation, assimilation, and the rejection of 
waste products were continually going on, and tlie 
living, cell was constantly exchanging energy and 
materials with its environment. The apparently 
stationery equilibrium was in reality kinetic or 
dynamic equilibrium. 

A Still Greater Mystery 

In the problem of life, there was a still greater 
mystery. If a motor-car was deprived of petrol, 
the engine stopped, but it did not die, whereas 
if the living cell was deprived of oxygen or food 
it died at once or went to pieces. 

The doubt suggests itself even to the 
mind of a layman. How do hibernating 
animals live without oxygen ? How did 
t/ogis entombed under the earth live? 

What, it might be asked, was cellular death ? 
It was at this point. Professor Donnan said— at the 
very gateway between life and death— that Pro- 
fessor A, V. Hill was on the eve of a discovery of 
“astounding importance,” if indeed be had not 
already made it. 

Professor Donnan concludes 

belief is that Professor Hill is. on the verge 
of an astonishing discovery. I think that his 
continuous fine analyses of the phenomenon the 
living cell must lead to such an understanding of 
the organisation of life that there is no reason why 
the construction in a laboratory of a living cell on 
the physical plane could not be effected, or its 
construction in the ocean, for instance, observed. ’ 


If Science “Creates Life” ? 

Referring obviously to the announce- 
ment briefly summarised above, Mr. A. 
George Tarrant observes in the London 
Inqtdrer . 

Some people have been rather frightened lately. 
They have read in the daily press certain sensa- 
tional statements and rumours as to new dis- 
coverieb, and, as these discoveries seem to touch 
on the origin of life, they are disturbed. 

The writer reassures them by saying : 
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, ifte poBition is rosily very rfmple 
tiuu tove Icnowii, for a very fong time, 

that the femily of life mclades many very differ- 
ent members. We Imve known that if we trace 
the stream of life backwards along the line of 
evolutional^, development, wo descend from man 
and the higher hnimals to more lowly forms 
of life, until ^we lose the stream in a world of 
very tiny and very lowly or^jsms. As our means 
of exploring become more efficient as our micros- 
copes become more powerful and our technique more 
subtle, we find we gm tnce the stream farther 
and farther back. We finally lose it in a region 
of forms so lowly m hardly to be recognised as 
living matter, smd lose it there, not because the 
stream comes to any abrupt end. but because we 
have not the power^to trace it farther. 

After tracing life from its highest mani- 
festation to its lowest, Mr. Tarrant reverses 


the process, stating 

If on the. other hand, we start in the realm of 
purely inanimate chemioal substances— the chemi- 
cal element of which all things, living and non- 
living, are made— we find these substances build- 
ing themselves up, in obedience to natural laws, 
into more complex compounds. Some few of 
these elements — carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen— build themselves up into substances 
of very great chemical complexity, whose ultimate 
particles are comparatively large. Moreover, these 
more complex molecules have the property, some- 
times of joining one to another almost without 
limit, and of joining on to themselves simple 
molecules from the world around, and so growing 
almost as do lowly forms of life. If we trace 
the upward development of the stream of chemical 
complexity, we lose it in a region of complex 
growing molecules— and we lose it there, not 
because it comes to an abrupt end, but because 
chemistry has not the power to trace it further. 

The writer then asks. 

Has science bridged the gap, and joined these 
two streams together? Have we now a 
continuous road, from one end of the scale to the 
other ? It may be so— how strong or how faint 
la the evidence cannot be discussed here. AVhat 
then ? 


Supposing soienoe does bridge the gap, 

. Surely there is no need for alarm. For science 
IS only doing in the laboratory what nature did 
on this earth in the dim past. Life on this planet 
arose, unquestionably, from some such develop- 
ment of inorganic elements into complex com- 
pounds, and from these to veiy rndimentary 
specks of living matter. This development was 
continuous. If we have learnt in our laboratories 
to reproduce some of tihe steps of this progress, 
18 It a cause for alarm ? . 

Unpe we realise the continuity of nature, once 
abandon the idea of change by catastrophic 
leaps and sudden oiscontinaities, tthen such a 
aevelopment as this must be recognised (as the 
most natural possible. Such discoveries as are 
mnted at must be greeted with pleasure, as we 
see one more piece of the puxzle of nature fit 
mto Its place undw the hand of man, 

Mr, Tarrant asks in oonolasion, what is 


the bearing of this upon religion ? Hfs 
answer is 

Surely only to confirm ns in our wonder at 
the myste^ of oreatioii^ and of man’s ability to 
think Qod^s tho^ts after him. For the hving 
cell, whether soienoe can create it or not, is 
not the soul of man, A cell in the body of a man 
may go to form the brain with which he thinks 
the Bublimest thoughts, as it may grow into a 
cancer which wredks the whole bodDy fibric. The 
man is more than a form of animate life. < 

Love, the choice between good and evil, sin, 
repentan^,. these are attributes of man, not a 
simple living oelL These, and the religious 
experiences of man, are still there, unaltered, and 
there is no fact of biology or chemistry more 
real than these. 

Let us then be re-assured. If scienoe has 
sho'^. the path from lifeless diemioal elemmit 
to livmg col], what of it ? Some such path must 
have existed for life to be on earth at alL .^d 
if science tells ns a little of the in which Q^od 
works, does that mean there is no God ? 


Modern Indian Languages as Media of 
Instruction 

The Calcutta University Commission does 
not think that the English medium of ins- 
truction in Indian schools and colleges is 
snch a great handicap as it is described to 
be, writes Mr. C. Bhattacharya in The Progress 
of Education, 

Mr. May hew says that India is not the only 
country where a bilingual system of education is 
in vogue and ^ seems almost to sugg^t that it is a 
necessary evil. For, was not the higher education 
in Europe conducted for many years mainly 
through the medium of Latin? Newton wrote his 
Principia in Latin. The German philosopher 
Leibnitz wrote his books in the same language or 
in French. Again every fresh revival of the study 
of the classics in England gave a new impetus to 
original thinking and hence to the development of 
the indigenous .literature of the country. The 
Latin medium was not a handicap in these coun- 
tries. Why should English be a handicap in India ? 
On the contrary, it should prove itself to be a 
continual source of inspiration to the stagnant 
minds of India. 

The writer controverts these views by 
observing 

The mistake in this (argument lies in confusing 
English as a medium of culture mid English as a 
mediam of instructfon. The study of the former 
shall be ever supported. It is necessary in order 
to broaden onr mmds and especially 'in order that 
we may come Into contact with western science 
and culture. The English literature is full of 
virile thought, breathing liberty and freedom. 
Who will not profit by its study ? It was 
probably in some such spirit that the great Baja 
Kamttohan Ray supported tthe Anglicists. But for 
this, it is enough if the foreign language is under- 
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fitcKxi.* The foreka mediam is no neoesaaiy 
Aooompaniment of oiliofiraalism thooffh the latter 
may be eaeential for a people whose mother to^ae 
m in an andeveloped oondition- Mr. Miohel West 
^8 in ''Bilingrualism*'. 'The English student of 
Chemistry is taught in his mother tongue, but is 
not out off from the fountainhead of German 
chemical research*'. 

He strengthens his argument by citing 
the example of Japan. 

The history of Japanese education of the last 
fifty years shows what a really serious attempt by 
a sincere Government can do for the improvement 
of an undeveloped language. Even today Japanese 
is a crude tongue. It did not possess any alphabet 
before the seventh century when it accepted the 
Chinese alphabet. It is however, such a cumbrous 
and immobile vehicle for expressing ideas, that it 
was almost next to impossible to adapt it for the 
expression of modem thoughts* In the most 
authoritative diotionary of the Chinese language 
published recently, the lexicographer has used 
forty-seven thousand, two hunarea and sixteen 
characters. It can be easily imagined what a 
difficult task the Government of Japan has per- 
formed in making ninety- five per cent of the 
population literate in less than fifty years. It was 
in 1870 that scholars were for the first time sent 
to Europe to bring the culture of Europe ;to Japan, 
The first University of Japan was established in 
1877. At first foreign teachers were engaged for 
instruction in higher education. Gradually, they 
were replaced by Japanese scholars ; and at ^present 
in the whole of Japan, there are not more than 
eight or nine European scholars engaged in the 
domain of higher education. But though the study 
of some foreign language is compulsory, in ml 
secondary and collegiate education, the medium of 
instruction is almost everywhere Japanese. At 
first, the work of translation was difficult, owing 
to the immobility of the Chinese characters, to 
remove which many Japanese educationalists are 
thinking of replacing the Chinese by the Roman 
characters. Wide Japanese Education, by B. 
Kikuchi). 

The position is much better in India so, 
far as our principal languages are ooncerned 
though not so far as the inclination of the 
rulers is concerned. 

The Indian dialects, at least those that owe 
their origin to Sanskrit, have got a richer ancient 
literature than Japanese. Marathi, Eanarese and 
Bengali boast of lyrics and ballads mainly on 
religious themes dating back to a thousand years. 
Moreover, Sanskrit, the mother of all these lan- 
guages is a vast store-house of words already in 
use and is a wonderfully prolific mint that can 
turn out any numt)er of new words required for 
new purposes. There are books on astronomy, 
philosophy, chemistry, alcebra, and medicine that 
were studied in India from generation to 
generation. One has only to look over the pages 
of Dr. Seal’s “Positive Sciences of India.'’ to be 
convinced of the truth of this statement. 
As a witness said before the Calcutta 
University Commission, ’*Even the most highly 
developed modem languages and literatures were 
at first no better than Bengali. In their case 


development was obtained by use. It will be 
obtained in our case too in the same way.” 
(C. U. R. Page 256). 


Complete Political Independenoe Versus 
Bomiuiou Status. 

Lala Lajpat Rai says in The ^People that 
no self-respecting Indian could be so base 
as not to desire complete political indepen- 
dence for bis country in the same sense in 
which the other countries of the world have 
it He then asks : “But is there any 
country in the world which is really absolutely 
independent ? Every country has some limi- 
tations on its ^complete independence.’ This 
is true. When The Modern Review says that 
it is for complete or absolute independence, 
it only uses popular language, not scientific 
language. It is prepared, of course, to accept 
the human limitations on the independence 
of the freest countries — neither more nor less. 
Lalaji makes a fair enumeration of the 
reasons of the seekers of independence for 
their choice, and observes 

Every Indian must sympathise with this 
point of view. If India were free to-day 
to make her choice, she will not be disposed to 
join the British Commonwealth. But she , is 
not free. She is included in the British Empire. 
The question before her then resolves itself 
into one of expediency, — not , hypocritical 
expendiency but one of practical wisdom. Even 
Mr. Srinivas Iyengar says he would accept 
Dominion Status if it was granted at once. 
Some others hold, that we should work for 
Dominion Status as a stepping stone to Complete 
Political Independence. 1 do not agree. I am 
of opinion that we should honestly, whole- 
heartedly and sincerely work for Dominion 
Status whether we get it immediately or in the 
next few years. I say so. because to me in our 
present circumstances, that seems to be the path 
of practical political wisdom. 

It has been stated more than once in this 
journal that its editor does not oppose the 
movement for dominion status, because that 
status may lead on tp independence. But 
we have not joined any movement either 
for dominion status or for independence, for 
reasons which seem to^us adequate. We do 
not see any practicable* way to the attainment 
of independence. Hence we do not join any 
Independence Leagne. But as the desire for 
independenoe is ever present in oUr mind 
and has become a sort of creed, we can- 
not join a movement for dominion status 
which we do not like without some mentai 
reservation ; because whateverwe do we want 
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to do whole Jiearfcedly. In fact, it was this 
attitude which, among; other reasons, pre- 
vented the present writer from standing for 
election to the legislature when requested 
by a representative of the leaders of his 
district to do so with the assurance that the 
election would be unanimous and uncontested. 
Thus the position of the writer is that of a 
mere journalist, or, in plainer language, that 
of an armchair onlooker and critic. It is 
hoped that this bit of egotism will be excused, 
as it has been considered necessary to define 
our exact position. Lala Lajpat Rai gives 
the following reasons for working for domi- 
nion status ; 

(1) That Dominion Status, as at present under- 
stood, secures to us full independence and freedom 
to remain within the Commonwealth as long as 
it is ID our interest to do, so. 

(2) That the partnership of the Commonwealth 
does not mean voting by population and that in 
case any dominion finds that it is out-voted by 
virtue of race prejudice or other similar considera- 
tions, it is free to dissolve the partnership. 

(.'^) That the first task of the Indian Nationa- 
lists IS to take the Indian States with them. No 
attempt in this direction has the ghost of a chance 
if you declare Complete Political Independence as 
your immediate goal. That a combination of the 
British Government and the Indian States against 
you will , be a formidable obstacle in the way of 
your political progress. 

(4) That the cry of complete Political ludepen- 
aence leads people away from constructive 
political and social work and is a disturbing 
element in the nation-building departments of the 
country. 

(5) That it gives the British an excuse for 
repression and , suppression. I recognise that in 
the case of subject peoples repression and sup- 
pression IS sometimes more beneficial to the political 
freedom than petty conciliations and superficial 
concessions. But even then in the present 
circumstances of India with our economic helpless- 
ness stanng ns in the face at every step, the 
balance of advantage lies in not giving the British 
an additional excuse for excessive repression and 
suppression. 

(6) That any praGtical active steps towards 
complete Political Independence cannot be taken 
except in secrecy and through revoultionary 
violence. The preachers of non-violence may talk 
as much as they like, but they will not advance 
an inch towards the uroal unless they actively 
J?rapple with the problem of how and by what 
means ? 

(7) That the dream of an Asiatic Federation is 
a mere fantasy, and we cannot build upon it. 

These reasons would have sufficed for us, 
too, to work for dominion status, if we had 
not independence on the mind. 

India's Three Oreat Words 

Under the pen name of “Calamus,' a 
writer in the London Inquirer quotes 


Rabindranath Tagore as saying that ladta is 
“incurably religious." According .to .this 
writer, the Soul of India is the belief that 
spirit is the great reality. Atma alone is 
real. In all things there dwell the Sapreme. 

Referring to Mr. J. 0. Winslow’s book, 
The Indian Mystic," the writer says: — 

Mr. Winslow takes three great words of Hindu 
religion and shows that behind each of them is an 
id^ that may lead to a deepening of the Christian's 
religious consciousness. 

The first word taken is Bhakti. : 

This is the Way of Devcfion. Bhakti is a beanti- 
fnl and rich term, as Dr. Stanley Jones points out 
in the 'Christ of the Indian Road.’ and Mr. Wins- 
low shows us something of its beauty and rich- 
ness. Bhakti is that loving devotion to God whioh 
has proved the most dynamic force in the religious 
life of India. It is good to learn from a Christian 
hook that India has a noble conception of God "as 
One who loves mankind and tbir.^cs for the res^ 
ponse of man’s love,” and that “flis most character- 
istic name is Bhagavan, the Adorable One the 
supremely Lovable, who gives Himself in love to 
man.” 

The second great Indian word is Sannyas. 

Sannyas meacs the Way of RenunciaHon, which 
has always made a potent appeal to the heart of 
India. The sannyasi is a person who has given 
up everything to live the holy life. The true 
sannyasi can always win the hearts of the Indian 
people. Western civilisation, with its frank 
materialism, has no attraction for the ^dtto. 
Amassing wealth simply does not inteiest him. To 
quote Holland (‘The Indian Outlook’) 

"What his soul worships iiistinctively, passion- 
ately, is poverty. ‘Not the master of industry with 
his millions, not the Boss of B^ Business, has 
roused India’s euthusuism and thrilled her imagina- 
tion ; this has been done only by the sanny^i, 
going out from house and home, with no posseasion 
nut his begging-bowl, to be alone with God. 
Gandhi’s bare feet and single garment are no 
small part of the hold he has on Indian reverence. 

The third great word is Toga. 

Yoga is the Way of Discipline. The word 
covers a systematic training in the art of con- 
templation. 

An Indian Christian once told me a swry 
about an orthodox Hindu friend of his. The 
Christian prevailed on the orthodox Hmdu to 
attend a Christian service. Later he asked mm 
what he thought of it. "It interested me very 
much,” said the orthodox Hindu, "but why do 
you get up and sit down so much ? It is all 
getting up and sitting down. To me it seems 
more like drill than worship. But perhaps that 
is why you call your services Teligious' exercises ? 
That IS how it strikes the Hindu 1 India is one 
day going to leach the Christian how to be sml. 

ft still and know that I am God,” said ffie 
Psalmist "Study to be quiet,*' said Paul. India 
knows what these words mean. ^ , 

At one time the Christian only sneered at the 
Yoga systems of India. To-day a Christian wnter 
can say that Patan jali's system (to mention one 
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of the most imj)ortemt) is set forth with consider- 
able psYcholoffioa! acumen, and that it minht 
be descnbed in, modem terminology as a method for 
deliberately isolating, and gaining control 
over, the subooBBoioas and its powers. 

India, then, has «ven us three great words : 
Bhakti, Sannyas, and Toga bnt the greatest of 
these is Bhakti. 


A Eindti Publisher in America 

Mr, Hari G. Govil, mentioned in the 
previous note as the director of the India 
Society in America, is editor-in-chief of the 
Oriental Magaxine and a promising Hindu 
publisher in America. The name and 
address of his firm are Hari G. Govil, In- 
corporated, Oriental Publishers, Times Buil- 
ding, New York City. He was born at 
Bikaner, Rajputana, and educated at Benares. 
He went to America in 1920 to study 
electrical engineering at the Massaohussets 
Institute of Technology. When Mr. Ramlal 
Bajpai, who has sent us a character sketch 
of Mr. Govil, met the young Indian- student, 
**his application and certificates had already 
been sent When it came to the question 
of money, we found that he actudly had 
five cents in American money and two 
English pennies and nothing more. When 
we enquired just how he expected to enter 
any kind of a college with no money, he 
assured us with confidence that he was 
going to work and earn the money.^’ This 
he did. He subsequently changed his plans 
bonght an old press for about thirty dollars, 
repaired it himself, and worked on it far 
into the night experimenting with printing. 
Thus be produced his first publication, the 
Oriental Magaxine, 

Mr, Govil was helped to go to England 
by Jajodia Brothers, Birla Brothers, 
and Shivaprasad Gupta of Benares. He 
could go to America from London because 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai gave him the passage 
money. 


Varieties of Socialism 

Of late, in speeches delivered at Youth 
Conferences, Students* Conferences, some 
other conferences, and Independence League 
meeting the word socialism has been rather 
frequently mentioned. It is, therefore, good 
to bear in mind that socialism is not a 
single system of thought about economic 
reorganisation but a whole series of related 


systems. One of the latest j[>OQks dealing 
with these systems A History of Sodalist 
ThonyfU by Dr. Harry W. Laidler (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. 
2*50 dollars). Reviewing this work in the 
Political Sdenee Quarterly of New York, 
Professor P. F. Brissenden of Columbia 
University gives the reader to understand 
that socialisir has had a very long history— 
“from the ethioo-religious Utof^ias of such 
Old Testament prophets as Amos and Hosea 
(700*800 B. C.) to the diluted Communism 
of the Russian Bolsheviks (A. D. 1927). 

''Between the prophets and the Bolsheviks are 
the Utopias of Plato, More and Bacon, of the 
French Utopian Socialists, Babeuf, Cabet, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon ; of 
Brisbane. Hertzka, Morris, Bellamy and Wells ; 
the socialism of ail socialisms— that called Marxian : 
Fabian Socialism ; the socialism of the German 
Social Democracy ; Revisionism, Syndicalism ; 
Guild Socialism ; State Socialism ; Socialism of 

Chair; Christian Socialism.^’ 

There is also post-war socialist thought. 
There are altogether fifty-seven varieties of 
socialism. 


Kussiau Communism 

There are some admirers of Russian 
Communism in our midst. They may or 
may not have read 'Marx and Lenin : 
The Science Revolutions^ by Max Eastman 
(Albert and Charles Boni, New York). The 
author wants **to show how to make a 
communist revolution.*^ So his sympathies 
are with the Communists. Yet, according 
to the New York Nation^ 

We are hound to ponder certain of Mr. Eastman’s 
observations by the way : that "wholesale 
curtailments of liberty and violations of their own 
ultimate ideal of Booial relations are a necessary 
and intrinsic part of the plan of action of all 
scientific revolutionists”; that the essence of the 
Russian political situation is the unshakable 
dominance of the Communist Party* which' holds 
"a po8tti<m in the new state not unlike that 
occupied by the personal sovereign in the old”; 
that the most unsatisfactory feature of ^e Russian 
experiment is the failure to establish a great 
system of education, in place of which has been 
set up '’this great solemn fetish of dialectic ma- 
teriahsm, which is nothing hot the oH shoes of 
Almighty God”; and that the second most unsatis- 
factory feature is the absence of a direct and 
simple purpoGfe '*to see to it that the proletarian 
dictatorship and the collective ownership of the 
means of production shall create to the full extent 
possible at any stage of Us development, a free and 
true human society.” Alas 1 After ten years here 
is another full-sized serpent in the garden. 
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Lajpat VimUb Gift for a Consumptiye’s 
Hospital 

Lala Lajpat; Hai has given Rupees one 
lakh aud oolleoted about another lakh for a 
consumptive’s hospital to be named after 
his revered mother Srimati Gulab Bevi. 
Nothing more need be said than that the 
act is oharacteristio of the man. 


Hindu Mahasabha Besolutions on 
Reifloyal Hntouohability 

It is satisfactory to note that the following 
resolutions were passed at the eleventh 
Ression of the Hindu Mahasabha held at 
Jubbalpore in April last 

1. This Hindu Maha Sabha declares that the 
Ro called untouchables have equal rights with 
other Hindus to study in public schools, to take 
water from public wells and other sources of 
drinking water, to sit with others in public 
meetings and to walk on public roads. The Maha 
Sabha calls upon all Hindos, to remove such 
rf^strictions as may be existing anywhere at 
nreseut in the way of the so-called untonchable 
H in das exercising these rights. 

2 . This Maha Sabha declares that the so-called 
untouchables are fully entitled to have Dev 
Darsban. and the Maha Sabha calls upon all 
Hindus in general and all Hindu Sabhas in parti- 
cnlar to provide the same facilities for Dev 

in fti them as are enjoyed at present by 

..iIm ( !|irif1u*i 

3 . This Maha ( Sabha calls upon Purohits 
[Priests], barbers and washermen to offer their 
services to the so-called untouchables also.^ 

4. This Hindu Maha Sabha is of opinion that 
every Hindu to whatever caste he may belong 
has equal social and political rights. , „ . , , 

5. This Maha Sabha appeals to all Municipal 
Boards to provide healthy quarters to the sch 
called untouchables specially the sw^pers and 
directs the local branches of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha to draw special attention of their Local 
Boards towards this matter. 

6. This Maha Sabha looks upon.the practi^ 
of nomination of the. representatives of the 
oepressed classes by the Government to the Local 
Bodies. Provincial Councils and the Assembly as 
most harmful and injurious to the true interwts 
of. the country and considers that this practice 
will become a sonrce of creating a great gmf m 
the near future between other Hindus wid the 
30-calied untoudiable classes. In the opinion of 
the Maha Sabha the right course to stop this 
practice is to put forward and b^k proper <^dj- 
iatee belonging to the so-called nntoucliable 
"lasses to the eleot^ bodies nam^ above. , 

7. This Mahmbha emphatically protests 

he 80 called Adi Hindu movement started by 
iome self-seeking persons with a view to create 
bvision between the Hindu Community 
A^arns the so called untouchable brethren against 


the dangers of falling a victim to this harmful 
propamnda and calls upon them to remain faithful 
to and well wishers of their ancestral Hindu faith. 

^ A resolntioD, ktrictly speakingt is some- 
thing which one resolves to do, is deterinlnedi 
to do. Therefore, all members of the Hiodn 
Mahasabha and all others who follow its 
lead, are bound as a matter of sincerity and 
truthfulness to act up to these resoltitions. 
They should not remain mere paper resolves. 

Nomination of representatives of “depressed” 
classes is undoabtediy undesirable from the 
nationalist point of view. Bat it is not quite 
accurate to say “that this priujtice will become 
a source of creating a great gulf In the near 
future between other Hindus and the so^^lled 
untouchable classes.” The gulf wm cArmdg 
there before any “representatives” of these 
classes were nominated. What the practice 
of nomination is likely to do is to wid^n and 
perpetuate the gnlf. It will not do to throw 
all the blame on Government. Orthodox 
Hindu society has been for centuries wicked 
and unrighteons in its treatment of the so- 
called nntoaohable classes, and this has been 
the original cause of the gulf. 

We are against the Adi Hindu Movement. 
But we do not think it is correct to speak 
of creating division in the Hindu community. 
The division already exists. What the 
Adi Hindu Movement may do is to 
make the division rigid and to perpe- 
tnate it. This cannot be prevent^ by 
mere paper resolutions. The so-called 
Adi Hindns must in practice be treated 
exactly as the social equals of the Brahmins. 
Then alone will the former remain faithful 
to and become well-wishers of their ancestral 
Hindu faith. Now that all classes and ranks 
of people have become self-conscious, the 
Hindu community must consider itself doomed 
unless it can take the wind out of the sails 
of Mnsalmau, Christian and bureaucratic 
propagandists by becoming truly demooratio 
and righteous in its sooiid economy. 


An Objeot Lesson to India 

Under the above heading The YoUng East 
of Tokyo for September, just received, repro- 
duces the following editorial from the Osaka 
Mainicki (English edition) : 

On August 28, 57years ago (counting from 1928) 
a proclamation was issued by the Government 
dedaring all the subjects in the Empire equal. 
It was an epoch-makiDg event. The proolamation 
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f'tr And all swept aside the traditional class 
that would promote the caste idea 
and hinder the national pioaress. 

The samurai and common people classes 
became nominal. It created a new and wider 
world for the masses ; anybody was free to do 
anythinj? without fear of being subjected to unprin- 
cipled prejudices because of the long standing 
distinctions. Swarms of the common people class 
seized the opportunity and proved the sagadity 
of the proclamation. 

But tradition persists ; a tradition that has had 
a life of many centuries could not be pushed 
aside with just one proclamation. People hailed 
the pro^mation with cheer, but enough of class 
predjudioe remained. The samurai class would 
not so easily condescend to mingle with the 
common people 'class : much of the old-time 
haughtiness lingered in their minds that appeared 
to be making desperate efforts to maintain its 
ground. 

To-day the traces of this traditional class dis- 
tinctions may be stated as having entirely gone. 
We have seen sons of the poorest farmer risen to 
an exalted position in the Government; sons of 
the smallest storekeeper have climbed up to com- 
manding places in army, navy or business circles. 
Nobody thinks it strange; everybody regards the 
fact as inspring. 

It is because of this equal opportunity to all 
this country has been fortunate to find many men 
of ability rare in all fields of activity. The absence 
of a c^te spells progress and Japan has expe- 
rienced it. 

The Young East commends these para- 
graphs to the consideration of its Indian 
readers. We hope all Indians will seriously 
reflect on the lesson taught by the Japanese 
proclamation and its results. 

It is not merely orthodox Hindus who 
are in favour of keeping up caste distinctions. 
The British Government seeks to perpetuate 
caste in various ways, which need not be 
enumerated. 

Among other things the Osaka Mainichi 
states that **son8 of the smallest storekeeper 
have climbed up to commanding places in 
army, navy or business orioles.” But the 
British rulers of India have divided our 
people into military and non-military 
races ! 


,Two Reports of the Same Interview 

The following extract is taken from The 
Bengalee : — 

In the r^rt of an interview with the eminent 
physioifit, Aof. Sommerfeld, he is said to have 
observed ; 


According to tlte 
“Statesman”— 

‘There is real inde- 
pendent spirit of science 
m India as seen from 
the work of Dr. Raman 
of Calcutta, Dr, 
of Allahabad and other 
famous scientists,” 


According to the 
“Eogliahman”:- *Tht 
real independant spirit 
of wienoe in India has 
produced some very 
important scientific work. 
There were such men 
as Prof. Ramau of 
Calcutta, Prof. Saha of 
Allahabad, Prof. Bose, a 
nephew of Sir Jagadia 
Chundar Bose and Prof, 
Bose of Dacca.” 


Why this omission in the Friend India ? Is 
there again the hidden hand ? 


The difference in the two reportfof the same 
interview seems mysterious. Even the two 
combined may not perhaps be a faithful 
transcription of what Professor Sommerfeld 
actually said. He is an eminent physicist, 
and therefore it would be quite natural for 
him to confine his observations to his own 
special branch of science. That may be 
the reason why there is no reference 
to the original work done by Indians in 
chemistry or botany, for example. But even 
as regards physios, the Statesman's report 
is more meagre than that of the Englishman. 
The name “Bose,” whoever among scientists 
may bear it. seems taboo to the Chowringhee 
paper. 

However, it does not much matter wbat 
the abovenamed papers choose to print or 
omit Even novices in physics know that 
before Sir J. C Bose turned his attention to 
the study of living matter he made many 
discoveries in physics, some of which are 
referred to with a diagram of one of the 
apparatuses invented by him, in the eleventh 
edition of the Enegdopaedia Britannica, 
Vol. IX, p. 206, under the article Electric 
Waves. It is for this reason that in the 
Fore ward to his “Collected Physical Papers ’’ 
(Longmans) Sir J. J. Thomson writes:— 

“Another aspeot of these pai^ is that they 
mark the dawn of the revival in India of interest 
in researches in Physical science,* this which has 
been so marked a feature of me last thirty years 
is very largely due to the work and influence of 
Sir Jagadis Dose.” 

The Professor Bose of Calcutta referred 
to by the Englishman is Dr. Debeodra 
Mohan Bose, who, with Prof. Meghnad Saha 
of Allahabad, represented India at the Yolta 
Centenary in Italy last year; and Professor 
Bose of Dacca is Professor Satyendranath 
Bose, after whom and Professor Einstein the 
Bose-Einstein theory has been named. 
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tJaanimous Demand and the Grant ef 
Self-rnle 

The condition laid down by the British 
arbiters of India’s destiny for the grant 
of a small measure of self-rnle is that the 
people of India must make a unanimous 
demand and produce an agreed constitution. 

For a chantry inhabited by 820 millions 
of people to make a unanimous demand in 
the literal sense of the term is an impossi- 
bility, particularly when the powers that be 
are bent on enoojiragiog, if not also produc- 
ing, diversity of opinion. In spite of this 
difficulty an agreed constitution has been 
produced which has been accepted by 
the main groups of politically minded 
Indians. 'Therefore, the bureaucracy have 
redoubled their efforts to make every 
insignificant group and every nonentity 
claiming ’to speak on behalf of a group appear 
more important and influential than the 
parties who have accepted the All-Parties 
Conference Report. Perhaps the natural 
reaction has been that in some quarters the 
support given to the Nehru Committee’s 
report has been claimed to be more un- 
animous and nation-wide than it actually is. 

These circumstances remind one of the 
very different circumstances under which 
other parts of the British Empire, spoken of 
as white men’s lands, obtained self-rule. The 
British and French and original American 
inhabitants of Canada were not required to 
produce, nor did they actually produce an 
agreed constitution and make a unanimous 
demand of any sort before obtaining self- 
rale. Lord Durham’s Report gave Canada 
self-rale. Before that the Chadians had 
rebelled against Britain several times (perhaps 
that was taken as a proof of their fftoess for 
self-rule) and the British and French section 
of the popularion were at logger heads with 
one another. As a matter of fact, therefore, 
unanimity among Canadians, either literal 
or practical, did not precede the grant of 
self-rule to Canada, it was self-rule which 
produced some harmony among the discord- 
ant elements of its population. Such was 
the case in South Africa, as also in Ireland. 
And in South Africa, even after the intro- 
duction of self- rule there is not much agree- 
ment in the political aims and ideals of the 
Boers, the Britishk settlers and the original 
inhabitants of the country. 

In India, therefore, the people’s reply to 
the British demand of unanimity should be 

77— U 


that unanimity in its literal aanae does not 
exist in Britain or any other and 

practical unanimity can come only after the 
country has obtained self-rate and been 
relieved of the incubus of British domination 
just as Hindu^Mosiem dissensions and riots 
can cease to a great extent only after the 
British third party has ceased to prott by 
such quarrels. 


The Ag a Khan on the Nehru Neport 

That parasitic lotus-eater, the Aga Khan, 
has oontributed an article on the Nehru 
Report to the London Times. He suggests 
a ooDStitotioD based like the association 
*of free states like the old German 
Empire. Each of his proposed free states 
shonld be based, not on considerations of 
size, but religion and nationality, race and 
language, phis history. i 

The (ierman Empire has ceased to exist ; 
it is a republic now. So what is the use 
of an analogy borrowed from an empire 
which had the seeds of decay within it ? 
Similarly, as the idea of basing polity on 
medieval theology and religious dogma has 
been given up even in Turkey and practi- 
cally so in Afghanistan, why should the Aga 
Khan, who is neither a- Musalman nor a 
Hindu, stand up for this exploded and effete 
old-world idea ? 


Lord Birkenhead’s Resignation 

India never liked Lord Birkenhead as her 
Secretary of State— we mean as a Secretary 
of State to tyrannise over her. So no Indian 
will even pretend to wipe his eyes to bid 
him farewell. Not that India can like any 
Secretary of State to play the absentee despot 
at a distance of 6000 miles from her shores. 
Just as drums as musical instruments are 
best appreciated when not played upon, so 
what would be best aj^preciated in relation to 
the office of Secretary of State for India 
would be its abolition together with the 
abolition of its <»udal appendage the Council. 


Campaign cf Slander in U. S. A. 

The vast disgusting scale on which un- 
bridled campaigns of calumniation are 
carried on previous to presidential elec- 
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hold and pronooDoe an erroneous opinion re- 
garding tbe incurablity of the disease of a 
particular patient Patients have recovered 
from diseases prononnoed incurable by 
physicians locally available. Next comes 
the question of the degree of suffering which 
it would be legitimate to end by killing. 
Then one has to judge bow long before the 
probably natural death of a patient he should 
be killed. Suppose the best physioians locally 
available say timt a patient suffering indescri- 
bable pain 6om cancer would die six months 
hence. When would it be right to kill him ? 
Six months before the probable day of his 
death ? Or six davs. or six hours? If it 
be right to kill him at all. why allow him 
to suffer any preventable pain even for an 
hour? 

All excruciatingly painful diseases do not 
render the patients entirely incapable of 
rendering some little service or other to 
other persons. Would it be right to deprive 
the world of this advantage by killing a 
patient before the moment of his natural 
expiry ? 

There is also the question of self-deter- 
mination. The lower animals cannot say 
whether in spite of pain they would like 
to live. Human beings can generally do so. 
If a patient whom physioians. relatives and 
neighbours decide to kill for his benefit, hopes 
and desires to live, ought he to be kiU^ ? 
Take the opposite kind of case. Some 
curable diseases, ihrom which many patients 
recover, often become so painful that the 
patients express a desire to commit suicide 
or to be killed. They do so because the 
agony becomes unbearable. Would it be 
right to fulfil their desire to terminate their 
connection with the body? 

In the last place, it should be noted 
that pain is not unmixed evil. Apart hrom the 
fact that pain is nature’s warning and is 
also often part of the cura^ve process, 
it has a disciplinary value ;‘~it chastens, 
purifies and humanises. At what point 
it ceases to have such value and 
becomes an unmixed evil which may and 
ought to be put an end to by killing the 
patient, we are not presumptuous enough to 
attempt to determine. 

On the whole though we admit Mr. 
Gandhi’s good intention and sinceiity and 
courage of conviction, we unhesitatingly and 
definitely reject his doctrine, so far at least 
as it relates to human beinga 


Protective Measures for the Simon Seven 

Anglo-Indians and stay-at-home Britishers 
are sparing themselves no efforts to create 
the impression that the vast majority of 
Indians are dying to co-operate with the 
Simon team. In fact the desire of most 
Indians to welcome and co-operate with them 
has been so plain to tbe white rulers 
India that the timings of the arrival of the 
Simon Commission at Bombay and Poona 
were changed at the eleventh hour, the 
district magistrate of Poona refused even to 
let the leaders of the boycotters know the 
route which Simon & Co., would take, the 
Railway Station and roads in its neighbor- 
hood were closed to the public, and the 
police permit required the processionists to 
keep 600 yards away from Poona {Railway 
Station. 


Coronation by Brahmin Priests in 
Cambodia 

The new king of Cambodia was crowned 
on July 22 last. How Brahmin priests 
officiated at the ceremony is thus described 
by the special correspondent of the London 
Tinted, 

*On the entry of the eight officiating Brahmin 
priests the King rose and seated himself on a 
low chair immediately in front of the throne-dais. 
The eight Brahmins approached and knelt around 
the Sovereign, representiDg the eight points of 
the compass. One after another they repeated the 
traditional prayer for the King’s welfare, his 
Majesty taming his riiair so as to face each priest 
as he spoke. Daring this ceremony the King, 
although a Buddhist, held in his hand the images 
of Vishnu and Siva, the “Protectors of Cambcdia’' 
—a tradition of the old Vedic faith so deeply 
rooted in the country.’ 


'"Not such a Hypocrite” 

''We did not conquer India for fixe benefit of 
the Indians. I know it is said in missionary 
meetings that we conuuered India to raise the 
level of the Indians. That is cant. We conquered 
India as the outlet for the goods of Great 
Britrin. We conquered India by the sword, and 
by ^6 sword we should bold it. 1 am not 
such a hypocrite to say that we hold India for 
the Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goods in general and for the Liini'iiHh'''' 
cotton goods in particular.'’— W. 

Ekke, Home Seereiary, 
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“The DiaP’ on Tagore’s “Pirelies” 

The Dial, an ultra-modern American 
mapfazine* the month piece of the American 
and English “new” writers, notices Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s ‘Fireflies” as follows : 

These delicate moth-wings of elusive wisdom 
carry...the peculiar spiritual urbanity & serene 
detachment of the author- ••Limpid as water-colour 
vignettes they are characteristically East Indian 
in tone. Laokiag the dramatic intensity of Blake’s 
mystical aphorisms : lacking too the wistful 
humour of Chinese poetry ; they convey to the 
mind a tender resignation, soft and insidious, like 
a diffused perfume, suspected rather poignantly 
inhaled. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Seventieth Birth day 

The HindQ|8 benediction or prayer for 
long life is, "Live a hundred years ” But 
in these days, the generality of Hindus do 
not live to be centenarions. So the biblical 
three score years and ten has come to be 
considered a long life in India, as in some 
other countries. But in the case of those 
who have led a useful life and are still 
active at seventy, we are justified in wishing 
for and expecting a longer career of usefnl- 
ness. Such a life has been that of Sir J, C. 
Boae. In about a month’s time he will com- 
plete the seventieth year of his life. There 
may very well bo public rejoicings on the 
occasion. In any case, it wonld be well if 
a function could be arranged at which his 
former students could meet him. 


Reforms in Afghanistan 

In the course of a recent important speech 
at Kabul the King of Afghanistan foreshadow- 
ed the formation of a Cabinet among the 
coming important reforms. His Majesty 
intimated that, as Sher Ahmad Khan, whom 
he had entrustsd with the formation of a 
Cabinet, had failed to do so, he would 
himself for the present discharge the fnootions 
of a Prime Minister. The appointment of 
Chulam Sadiq Khan as Foreign Minister and 
of Muhammad Wall Khan as Permanent 
Hegent in the King’s absence from the 
capital, were also announced. Other 
measures foreshadowed were the reform 
of Municipal Law and of the Judi- 
'oiftry, foundation of public libraries and 
factories, compulsory co-education of girls 
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and boys between the ages of 6 and 11 at 
Kabul and the introduction of Enropean 
clothing at Kabul. In an important anbennoe- 
ment of the subject of social reforM the 
Amir of Afghanistan reiterated his weU-known 
views on the emancipation of women. While 
denouncing superstitions practices, he affirmed 
his intention to carry out the true doOtrinea 
of Islam. 

On the question of Parda, the King indi- 
cated his preference for wearing of modern 
veils in Kabul at least, while leaving it to 
the discretion of the people of the provinces 
to adhere to the old or new fashion. 

A dramatic incident ensured When Queen 
Souriya and other Court ladies present re- 
moved their veils. The speech was delivered 
to a very large audience including all high 
Afghan officials and Foreign Diplomatic re- 
presentatives, and was cordially received. 

All this shows that a oonsiderahie pro- 
portion of Afghans is ready to welcome 
political as well as social reforms. 


Mischievous use of Ehilafat Movement 

The Mussalman writes:— 

In the course of the last three or four years we 
have several times expressed the opinion in these 
columns that the need for any Khilafat Committw 
or organization in India has altogether oeasea. 
The Khilafat organization was started at a time 
when the British Government interfered with the 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire in a manner that 
imperilled, and subsequently destroyed, ,the 
Khilafat and the object of the Khilafat Coinmittee 
was to keep up a movement for the restoration pi 
that institution. The Sultan of Turkey, as the 
world is aware, was then the ^ Khalifa, the spintiml 
head, of the Muslim world, being the waraen of the 
holy places of Islam, the most impor^t of which 
is the Hedjaz where Mecca and Medina are situate. 
Since then there have been catastrophic change 
in the world, particularly in the Muslim world. 
The Sultanate has ceased to exist and Turkey is 
now a Republio and republican Turkey has herself 
abolished the institution of Khilafat Mowver. it 
must not be forgotten that the Sultan of Turkey 
was the Khalifa of Islam by virtue of his ^ing 
the custodian of the Islamic holy places. As a 
result of the Great War Arabia and other holy 

S ceased to be under the suzerainty of 
y and the president of the Turkish 
Republio could not therefore legitmately be 
the Khalifa of Islam, even if he so desirel Under 
the existing circumstances Sultan Ibn Sana, the 
present ruler of the Hedjaz. may legitimately b9 
the Khalifa as he is the custodm of the holi^t 
places of Islam, namely, Mecca and Medina. But 
It is apparent that he does not wimt to adopt the 
title and shoulder the responsbilities of the position. 
So it seems to ns that Indian Massalmans can 
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^*OIy do m^ipg Agt mgy lead to tiie reatora- 
* luiiiafat. Moreover, there is difference 

®fi pPJiJion Dow-a-days as to whether it is at 
all d^iiable to try to set np a Khalifa reoeivinsr 
the homage, of the entire Muslim world, if, of 
course, to bring a^ut such a situation is at all 
possible m these days. In these circumstances it 
appears to us that a Khilafat organization in India 
IS at the present moment a superfluity. It has 
absolutely no work to do and so the moribund 
Central Khilafat Committee should without delay 
go mtp .hquidation- Its continuance means, we 
are afraid, mischief to the community. Every 
body, knows that when one has no work to do 
one is inclined, to do mischief. And the Central 
Khilafat Committee is such a body at the present 
moment. 

Our contemporary adds that the public 
are fully aware that after the Chotani affair 
the whole Khilafat organisatiou stands dis- 
credited. As an illustration of its remark 
that “when one has no legitimate work to do 
one is inclined to create mischief, ^ it 
writes:—- 

The Calcutta Khilafat Committee has recently 
got inspiration from the Central Khilafat Committee 
—inspiration in the shape of advice and, some say, 
gopey“rto carry on a propaganda against the 
A I? Committee report and the resolutions of the 
Ail-Farties Conference and some of those whoi 
in order to save their own .skin, could not join the 
Non-co-operation or the Khilafat movement are now 
the guiding spirits of this moribund Committee. 
We ^ly hope that the misguided activities of 
this Committee will hoodwink none* 


Popularising Latin Script in Turkey 

With a view to popularising the new 
alphabet of Latin characters in Turkey, the 
Government has decided that all inhabitants 
of Angora, men, women and children, should 
attend special public courses at which the 
alphabet will be taught Coffee-houses, 
casinos and other places of amusement will 
be converted into temporary class-rooms and 
instructors will be recruited from ministers, 
deputies and the highbrows of Angora under 
the supervision of Kemal Pasha himself. 


All-India Oriental Conference at Lahore 

The Fifth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference will be held at Lahore, 
from the 19th to the 23rd of November, 
1928. . 

The objects of the Conference are the 
following : — 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in 
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order to take stock of the various activities 
of Oriental [Scholars in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate oo-operatiou aud Oriental 
studies and research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars 
to give expression to their views on their 
respective subject and to point out the 
difficulties experienced in the' pursuit of 
their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual 
intercourse among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The conference is held every second year 

and practically sums up the work done by 
Oriental Scholars in various branches of 
Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange 
of thought and personal oontaot with Scholars 
are not only stimulating to further researoh 
but have also a tendency to coordination of 
efforts. As such the utility of these Con- 
ferences has long been recognised in Europe 
and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a 
number of sections, the provisional list of 
which is given below 

1. Vedio. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. 
Philology. 6. Pine Arts. 6. Arabic, Persian 
and Zend. 7. History and Archaeology. 8. 
Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10. Panjabi, 11. Anthro- 
pology. 

There will be a concert of olassical Indian 
Music, a Mushaira, and representation of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of 
historical interest like Taxila and Harappa 
will also be arranged. 

All Orientalists are invited to become 
members of the Conference by paying a fee 
of rupees five only to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A.,C.I.E., University 
Hall, Lahore. 


Hr. Natesan's Experiences in Canada] 

Mr. G. A. Natesan was one of the members 
of the Indian delegation to the Empire 
Parliamentary conference held this year 
in Canada. 

Interviewed by Reuter regarding the part played 
by the Indian members of the Empire Parliamentary 
deligation at its meeting iit Canada, Mr. 
Natesan said that opportunities for the discus- 
sion of Indian questions had been very few, but 
the Indians bad taken advantage of them to the 
utmost. He and his colleagues had been every- 
where received and treated with courtesy but they 
had not been able to help feeling the subordinate 
position occupied by India as a dependency. 
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Reading betv^een the lines of this part of 
Mr. I^atesan’s statement, one feels that the 
“courtesy*’ was^not such as could make the 
lodian guests forget that they were helots 
within the Empire. Why then were they 
invited ? 

The Empire Parliamentary Oonferenoe ^had 
throughout concentrated on the problems of migrra- 
tioQ and marketinff of Empire products. Mr. 
Natesan said that the Indian delegates had profited 
by the disscusion of the question of migration at 
Ottawa and had«drawn attention to the grievances 
of Indians overseas, emphasising that the treats 
iTient accorded to them was inconsistent with the 
profession of equality of British citizens and decla- 
ring that the Government of India was in com- 
plete accord with the feelings of the people on 
this question. 


What are the proofs of this bureaucratic 
complete accord with the feelings of the 
people on this question ? What did the 
Canadians say when their attention was 
drawn to the “grievances”? They are not 
insults, of course. 


Mr. Natesan said that a Conservative member 
of the British delegation had. once stated that self- 
government was the product of the West, the gift 
of which to India had been delayed for her own 
sdke, in order that it might not prove to be a 
poisoned cup. Mr. Natesan. in the course of a 
subsequent public speech, challenged this view and 
pointed out that the art of government? was in no 
way unknown to Indians, who were in many ways 
qualified for self-government, which they claimed 
as a right and not as a gift . 

Not only in Canada, but in New York, which 
tlie Indian delegates had visited, and even among 
tho British Parliamentary delegates, considerable 
ignorance about India was noticeable. 

Mr. Natesan concluded : *My visit to Canada 
has made me more hopeful about the destiny of 
India. If Canada, with its many nationalities and 
races, once warring with each other, can, within a 
short time after obtaining responsible government, 
make such a rapid and marvellous progress, India, 
if given a fair chance, can lay claim to a brighter 
future.’ 


Though we on our part had never any 
doubt as to India’s power to manage her 
own affairs, it is really very encouraging to 
learn that a man of the type of Mr. Natesan 
has become hopeful about the destiny of 
India. But what one would be more eager 
to learn from him is whether, owing to his 
visit to Canada, he has become more hopeful 
of India’s being given a fair chance by those 
^ho think that they rule her destiny. 

One would also like to know the im- 
pressions and experiences of Messrs. Chaman 
bal and Goswami. Why did not Reuter 
Interview them ? Or perhaps it is the other 
^ay about. It is not always Reuter that 
seeks an interview, but shme people want 


to be interviewed by Reuter. And it does 
not suit the purpose of that friend of India 
to interview persons who are outspoken in 
their utterances to an inconvenient extent. 


Indian Deleg^ation to International 
Agricultural Assembly 

Reuter understands that Mr. Guru Saday 
Dutt, I. C. S., now on leave, has been appoin- 
ted by the Government of India to lead the 
Indian delegation to the ninth General 
Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. Mr. Dutt tried to improve 
agricultural conditions in the districts of 
Bankura and Birbhum as magistrate by ir- 
rigational facilities and other means. He is,^ 
therefore, acquainted with agricultural prob- 
lems and has thought out some of their 
solutions. 

It is not the custom of the Government 
of India to select an Indian to lead an 
Indian delegation to any conference in foreign 
countries, if it can help doing so. The 
selection of Mr. Datt may be due to the 
fact that there is no politics in* this interna- 
tional agricultural assembly. 


China’s New Constitution 

Some idea of China’s new constitution 
may be formed from a brief description, 
cabled by Reuter from Nanking, of a historic 
document, entitled “The organic Law of the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China,” which was promulgated there early 
in October and will be henceforth enfcrced. 
From it we learn that the National Govern- 
ment will exercise all governing powers of 
the Republic and supreme command of the 
fighting services. The Government will be 
composed of five “Yuan,” namely, executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination and control, 
with a President, who will represent the 
Government and be the Gommander-in-Ohief 
of the fighting forces. 

There will be twelve to sixteen State 
Councillors from whom Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the five Yuan will be appointed. 
The Executive Yuan will be the highest and 
will establish Ministries and appoint commi- 
ssions to decide legislation to be introduced 
in the Legislative Tuan which latter will 
decide, together with budgets, matters of 
peace and war treaties, etc. The Judicial 
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TQan will be in charge of judicial admini- 
stration, the Examination Yuan will control 
examinations and determine qualifications 
for public service for which everyone must 
pass an examination and the Control Yuan 
will exercise Impeachment and audit powers. 


Quinquennial Review of Progress 
of Education in Assam 


The Quiaquennial review of the Progress 
of education in Assam for the years 1922-23 
to 1926-27 by Mr. 8. C. Roy is a carefully 
prepared and exhaustive document. Besides 
t)^ usual descriptive and statistical 
matter which such reviews contain, 
there are observations and suggestions 
relating to all grades of education, from 
the university stage downwards, which 
are worthy of attention. On the question of 
founding a separate university or universities 
for Assam, for example, Mr. Roy’s review 
contains much useful information and some 
observations. After briefly recapitulating 
the history of the demand for a university 
in Assam made on different occasions, from 
the year 1917 onwards, the Review states : — 


The reasonableness of this demand, which found 
expressions on so many different occasions is 
apparent. Even apart from the defects of the 
Calontta University in relation to secondary and 
collegiate edncation, which led to the appointment 
of a Commission, and even before the reforms 
introduced in 1920 were so much as contemplated, 
the Government of India in their memorable 
ResolntiOn dated 21st February 1913, which defined 
the educational policy to be followed in this 
country, deemed it necessary to restrict the area 
over which the affiliating Universities of the type 
of Calcutta should have control, by securing a 
separate Unive^'slty for each leading Province and 
even foreshadowed the creation of new local teach- 
ing and residential Universities within each of the 
major provinces in harmcmy with the best modem 
opinion as to the right road to educational 
efficiency. 

Besides, after the inauguration of reforms, under 
which Assam was constituted a major province 
with a Governor at its head, the idea of its educa- 
tional tutelage under another province seems incon- 
sistent with the principle of provincial antonomy. 

Academically speaking, the geological and 
mineral wealth as well as the flora and the fauna 
of Assam, no less than the large variety o{ tribes 
and races of mankind, represented in her hills and 
plain districts, each with its own histoiT, language 
manners and customs, offer wide fields of interes- 
ting study to be explored by University scholars 
desiring to cbto on research works in Geology* 
Mineralogy, Biology, Sociology, Anthropology and 
kindred sciences. 

The reason why the question was not actively 
debated in the Council nor pushed to the front by 


the Department in spite of such favourable recep- 
tion on the part of Competent leaders is mainly 
financial. 

Considering that Assam is a region of 
vast undeveloped resources, the financial 
difficulty can not be considered insuperable. 
Many independent countries having a smaller 
population than Assam have one or more 
universities. We have given a table in 
Prabasi in support of this statement of 
ours. 

Another difficulty pointed out in the 
Review is that "*the agitation of a section 
of the people of Sylhet for reunion with 
Bengal has kept the fate of the Province 
hanging in the balance, and this cloud of 
uncertainty will not be finally removed till 
the Statutory Commission meets in 1929.” 
It has met earlier though it will be some 
lime before it drafts and publishes its 
report. 

In Prabasi and Welfare we have stated 
most of our reasons for thinking that the 
Bengali-speaking areas included in Assam 
should not be separated from that province 
and re included in Bengal. If our view 
prevails, one difficulty in the way of Assam 
having a university of her own will be 
removed. 

Girls’ Education in Centrally 
Administered Territories 

The Government of India has accepted 
the proposal made by non-offioial members 
in the Legislative Assembly that a committee 
should be appointed to enquire into the 
question of primary edncation for girls in 
the territories under its direct administration. 
This belated move will no doubt be properly 
advertised by the publicity agency of the 
bureaucracy. But what have the Govern- 
ment of India been doing all these years ? 
All over India, the eduoation of girls is in 
a most backward oondition. Bat in the 
provinces the state of things is somewhat 
better than what it is in the territories 
under the direct administration of the 
Government of India. It is understood 
that in these small areas sanitation is 
also very much ne^eoted. 


A Condition Imposed on Nawab of 
Babawalpur 

The Feudatory and Zemindari India 
writes that the Nawab Sahib of Bahawalpnr 
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reCBntly tool* a loan from the (Javernment 
of India which amounted to fire crores of 
rnpees fur the improrement of the Sutlei 
canal. 

“The amount was paid out on sufficient security. 
We fail to understand how a novel condition was 
imposed by the British Government and accepted 
by the Nawab to the effect that till the loan is 
repaid the appointment of the Prime Minister of 
the State should have the approval of the Govern- 
ment. We do not see the reasonableness of this 
stranae , imposition. If there was a systematic 
maladministration of the state, that must be due 
to other causes. The Indian Government recom- 
mended some time back one Sikandar Bay at Khau 
as prime Minister, ^he Nawab appointed him. 
Not satisfied with his administrative capacity the 
Nawab had to pass orders to dismiss him from 
service as the Dewan refused to resign. We 
understand that the Nawab Saheb has been called 
upon to go to Simla to confer with the British 
authorities on this subject.” 


States Subjects Deputation to England 

As some Princes have been very busy 
in England to preserve, among other things, 
their “right” to govern their states despoti- 



i'rof. Abhyankar and Mr. P. Chudgar who left for 
England as members of the States Sabjeots 
Deputation 

oally, the states* subjects have acted wisely 
ID sending a depntation to fingland to place 
their case before the authorities and the 
people there. 


The Bundi Administration 

According to the Indian Slates, in Hajpatana 
the State of Bundi is making good progress 
under the new Prime Minister, Mr. N. 

78—15 


Bhattaoharya, M.A, who was for a ^longtime 
the Dewan of Bauswara State. Our' contem- 
porary writes that “Mr. Bhattaoharya is an 
experienced administrator, has imagination 
and is keen on developing Bundi.** 


f J The3Fir8t}India Conference in America 

According to a news sheet issued by the 
India Society of America^ Inc., the Pirst India 
Conference is to be held in New York city 
from October 14 to November 5* 1928, in 
order to present a survey of Iadia*s life and 
thought, art and culture. Mr. Hari G. Govil 
is the Chairman of the India Conference and 



Mr. Hari G. Govil 


director of the India Society of America. 
The conference will be conducted through 
general and round-table sessions. At the 
general sessions, lectures of interest to the 
general public will be offered. Vital issues 
pertaining to India, with particular reference 
to America, will be discussed at the various 
round-table conferences. 
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The program of the oonferenoe will in- 
olade ah exhibition of Modern Hindu Art 
Mrs* Sarojini Naidu, who is visiting America 
for the first time, will be one of the main 
speakers. Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Keeper 
of the India Section, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and one of the foremost authorities on 
Hindu Art, will lecture on ;the ‘ Recent Dis- 
coveries in Hindu Art and Archaeology.*’ 
Prof. Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton 
University will speak on the '‘Role of India 
in the New Asia.” Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Hindu author and lecturer, who has just 
returned from a visit to India ajd Europe, 
will present, ‘What has, India to 
offer to the Modern West?” Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, will give an address on “The 
Civilization of India and her place in the 
Modern World.” Dr. Alfred W. Martin of 
the Ethical Culture Society of New York and 
one of the vice-presidents of the India Soc- 
iety of America will speak on “Tagore and 
the Reconciliation of the Orient and the 
Occident.” Prof. S. L. Joshi of Dartmouth 
College will discuss “Religion in the Life of 
the Bast and in the West.” Mr. Hemendra K. 
Rakshit, editor of the “Hindustani Student,” will 
talk on “Present Economic and Social Outlook 
in India.” Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligtnan of 
Columbia University, and one of the vice- 
presidents of the India Society of America, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, mini&ter of the 
Community Church and President of the 
India Society of America, Prof. Harry F. 
Ward of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and other prominent speakers will 
participate in the India Conference. 

The schedule of the conference will also 
include a program of Hindu Music by Hindu 
artists and “Glimpses of India” with the aid 
of motion-picture and lantern slides. 


Great Britain Seeking Anglo-American 
Entente 

All political parties of Great Britain,— 
the Tories, the Liberals, the Laborites— are 
unanimons, that an Anglo-American Entente 
IS the best means for utilising American 
economic, political and industrial power 
towards the security of the British Empire 
and furthering its interest. To promote 
Anglo-American Entente, cultural and 
political propagandists— both official and 
unofficial from Great Britain are carrying 


on their activities with great energy. 0[ 
course, these British propagandists have no 
other mission but to promote “world peace” 
through the Anglo-American Entente! Hon. 
J. Hugh Edwards, M. P., is the latest addi- 
tion to the scores of British lecturers in 
America who are spreading the message of 
Anglo-American understanding in world 
politics. The following news-item from New 
York may throw some light on the boldness 
of the British propagandists in America: — 

NEW YORE.—Bearinsf a letter from David 
Lloyd George and representing be said, more than 
?r ®®®be'’s of the English Parliament. J. 

Hugh Edwards, Member of Parliament for Accring- 
ton, Lancashire, for the last twenty years, has just 
arrived here to deliver a message from English 
political leaders to the American people in a 
series of lectures throughout the eastern part of 
the United States. 

This message, he added, will be to urge doss 
co-operation between the United States and England 
and thus serve to guarantee world peace. 

Later Mr. Fjdirards said, definite plans tuill he 
outlined to make the co-operation between the English 
and Americans a practical program in world 
politics and commerce. It is the aim of other 
members of Parliament in England, he 
said, to include first in this ''entente for world 
peace all of the English-speaking peoples, and later 
aU nations wishing to subscribe to a world program 
of peace. 

Mr. Lloyd Gwrge said in the letter which Mr. 
Edwards showed : 

‘‘My Dear Hugh Edwards : I feel sure that your 
vtsU to the United States cannot fail to be of 
gretii JOdvantage ip the great cause which you and J 
have at heart in bringing the United States and 
Great Britain into closer co-operation. Anything 
which tends to knit closer the ties between these 
two great countries which speak the same langu- 
age and cherish the same traditions must prove 
of the utmost benefit to the world at large. For 
that reason I am delighted that you are going to 
speak in support of ideals which should make 
their appeal to both sides of the Atlantic,” 

British statesmen realize that by signing 
the multi-lateral treaty for out-lawry of war 
as proposed by the United States, Great 
Britain has nothing to lose; on the contrary, 
it makes America recognize that Great 
Britain should enjoy an absolutely free band 
in all matters concerning her imperial 

interests. So far as Bristish diplomacy 
concerned, its main purpose is to secure 
an Anglo-American entente or at least to 
tie np America’s hands with various 

agreements, so that America may be 
prevented from making a common cause 
against Great Britain. It is needless 

to emphasise the point that Great Britain 
has no special love for Amerioa ; but she 
wants to utilise American power to promote 
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her own int^ests. The cardinal featare of 
British diplomacy is to adapt itself to all 
conditions to serve the best interest of the 
nation, and there is no question of senti- 
mentalism or altruism about it. However, 
it always disguises its selfish motive by 
assuming the character of altruism. 

T. D. 

The plan for establishing peace is, first, 
to have an entente among the English- 
speaking peoples of the world; secondly, 
to include other white peoples in the entente; 
and finally, to inclnde the Japanese and other 
possible strong and independent peoples. 
This peace edifice is to be built upon the 
foundations of (i) division of spoils among 
the strong and (ii) intimidation of 
the weak. But it would be a difficult job 
to satisfy so many robber claimants that 
their ‘just’ claims have been conceded. And 
among the weak nations there would always 
be rash and desparate men to strike a blow 
for strength and liberty. So world peace 
cannot be achieved by the division of the 
earth’s riches among the strong and the 
bullying and intimdation of the weak. 


A Phase of Italian Policy in South Tyrol 

Italians, especially the Fascists, are 
brutally frank to admit that the German- 
speaking people in South Tyrol must be 
Italianised^ even by depriving them of their 
mother-tongue. Language forms the most 
important factor in all movements for 
nationalism. To deprive a nation of its own 
language is the surest way of denationalising 
it. The German Catholics in South Tyrol 
have petitioned to the Pope so that German 
children may not be forced to receive 
religious instruction in Italian. The following 
news- item published recently in the Time^ 
(London) gives only one of the many phases 
of the Bufferings of South Tyrolians of 
German descent : — 

, , The Innshrucker Nackrichten learns from the 
' Dper Adige or South Tirol that the fact that 
J ' i.OOO children of German tongue are , compelled 
to receive religious instruction in Italian in the 
diocese of Trentino, or Trent, has actuated the 
local German-speaking clergy to renew their 
petition to the Pope for intervention with the 
Italian Government. , , , x • 

The petition in question sets forth that in 79 
P-rishes of the diocese Italian is not the mother- 
toiigue of any child attending school, and that as 
p cither their parents nor other adults in the home 


speak Italian such children can obtai]^ no coaching 
in it. To correct this evil the petition ‘embodies 
two requests : 

, U) That the Italian priests who are already 
m the diocese may be instructed to bestow their 
spiritual care only upon children whose mother- 
tongue is Italian; and (2) that a departure be made 
in future from the practice of confiding the Missio 
eanonica to Italian clergy for the benefit of German 
children while the German priests in the diocese 
have to forego the privilege of teaching scripture 
in the schools. 

The memorandum also asks for the dispatch of 
a German-speaking Apostolic Inspector who is a 
citizen of a neutral State to report on the religious 
problem in South Tirol. 

^ A petition similar to the above has been sub- 
mitted to the Pope by the German-speaking clergy 
of the diocese of Bressanone, or Brixen. 

The Italians are not the only guilty party 
in their activities in favour of their own 
nationalism. On the contrary, it must be 
recorded that the Christians and the people 
of Europe have had for centuries carried on 
oppressive wars of conquest amongst them- 
selves. They have oppressed the defeated 
and the subjugated peoples with unspeakable 
brutality and tyranny. The history of Ireland 
under British domination, the history of 
Holland under Spanish rule, the history of 
the Poles under the Kussians, Austrians and 
Germans are but a few of the many instances 
of barbarous practices of the so-called civilized 
West to subjugate their fellow “white-men”, 
not to speak of their brutalities against the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

T. D. 


Anglo-American -French Economic Entente 
in the Near East 

Recently it has been announced that 
negotiations have been concluded by which 
American Oil Companies will be able to 
participate in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
which has a concession for the development 
of the oil resources of the Bagdad and 
Mosul Vilayets of Irak. The “Turkish” 
Petroleum Company is called Turkish by 
way of a joke, one may suppose ; for there 
are no Turkish participators in evidence. 

The shares in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
will in future be held as follows 

Per cent. 

D’ Arcy Exploration Company (Anglo- 

Persian Oil Company) 23 75 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum (Royal Dutch- 

Shell Group) ‘ 23*75 

Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 

(French Gioup) • 2375 
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Near East Development Corporation 4 

(4merican Group) 2375 

ParticipatioDs and Inrestments (Mr. C* S. 

Gulbenkian) 5 00 

The American proup, represented by the Near 
East Development Coiporaticn, is composed of the 
following companies: Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). Standard Oil Company of New York» 
Atlantic Refining Company, Pan- Amen can Petro- 
leum and Transport Company and Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration (of Pennsylvania). 

This important economic understanding 
among the lAnglo-American French oil con- 
cerns will nave its efleot in the politics of 
the Near E|st and world Politics in general. 
This understanding will strengthen Anglo- 
French co-operation in general. In fact it 
might have helped in bringing about the 
new Anglo-French Naval Entente. 

T. D. 


An American Estimate of British 
Policy in Egypt 

77ie Nation (New York) of August 8th 
editorially makes the following comment on 
the present Egyptian situation 

‘The British Plan of governing Eaypt is quite 
simple. Give the natives a show of self-government 
but keep all the police power in British hands. 
Create a parliament with permission to talk but 
with no power to drive out the British invaders, 
or tax them directly, or take away their extraterri- 
torial rights. Then, if the Parliament becomes 
obstreperous, suspend it for three years through a 
king appointed from London who is a creature 
of the British High Commissioner. That is what 
tbe British Government did on July 19— ten years 
after Egyptian workers had been drafted into a 
labor corps and compelled to help Britain win a 
war for the self-determination of subject peoples. 
For Egypt self-determination has included complete 
suppression of freedom of the press, with British 
control of the Suez Canal, British armies on Egyp- 
tian soil and a British general in command of 
Egyptian police. The Nationalists, who comprise 
about nine- tenths of the native population, have 
lost faith in a government which has promised 
them “freedom” some sixty-odd times, so they 
rejected the Sarwat- Chamberlain treaty last spriog 
and their Ministry resigned in a body. Today 
their “government” consists of King Fuad, who 
talks like a ventriloquist’s dummy and gets his 
picture in the London Fapeis.” 

We may add that the present policy of 
the British conservatives regarding Egypt 
has received full support from British 
Liberals and Laborites, specially the Rt. 
Hon. J. Ramsay Macdooald, who refused all 
Egyptian demands for independence by the 
late Zaglul Pasha. It may not be out of 
place to mention that by an indirect method 


the Government of tbe United States has 
accepted Great Britain’s special interests in 
the region of the Suez Canal 

T. D. 


A Memorial to Maharani Lakshmi Bai 

About twenty-five years ago we were 
taught in Indian Schools that Sivaji\ the 
Great national hero of the Hindus was 
nothing but a “fiee-booter,” a “coward*’ and 
“most unscrupulous” man. Now, thanks mainly 
to the efforts of the late Lokmanya Tilak and 
his followers, the Sivaji Memorial is an 
accomplished fact, and even tbe British 
officials see in Sivaji “a great hero and 
statesman”. This achievement on the part of 
Indian Nationalists is an event which must 
be regarded as epoch-making. It will 
certainly become a source of inspiration for 
tbe Indian Nation to e.'^tablish memorials to 
other Indian National Heroes. 

Maharani Lakshmi Bai, the Queen of 
Jhanshi, has been rightly characterised by 
many as the “Joan of Arc” of India, It is 
needless to discuss her life ; but it may be 
said without any fear of contradiction from 
any quarter, that she in her life represented 
the best of ludian womanhood. Her life, 
courage, loyalty, devotion and love of freedom 
may well serve as the right source of ins- 
piration for Indian women of all classes and 
all ages. It will be the happiest day for those 
who feel proud of the ideal of Indian 
womanhood, when adequate measures will be 
taken to perpetuate the memory of “the 
Heroine of India”. May I suggest that effort 
be directed towards the erection of a statute 
of Maharani Lakhsmi Bai at Benares, where 
the “Heroine of India” spent her early life: 
and to establish a Maharani Lakshmi Bai 
Memorial Foundation to spread eduoation 
among Indian women ? 

T, D. 


British Oil Interests in Mosul and 
Baghdad Vilayets 

A Baghdad despatch of Aug. 80th, 1928 
indicates new and significant activity on the 
part of British Oil interests and the Colonial 
office. It says : — 

An infiaential British financial group has made 
important proposals to the Irak Government, whicli 
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has power ntet November to submit for sale by 
teoder certain oil plots in the Mosul and Baghdad 
Vilayets. 

The group will tender for these plots, and, if 
succesBinl, will sign forthwith afirreements to 
construct t^e Iraq section of the Baghdad-Haifa 
Railway without any financial contribution fiom 
Iraq. 

The whole distance of the projected line is 
about 500 miles, half of whic^h is in Iraq territory 
and the other half in Transjordania and Palestine. 
If the company’s offer is accepted negotiations 
will be opened with the Colonial Office regarding 
the constructiou of the line in Palestine and 
Transjordania. 

It is understood, that Lord Inverforth, Lord 
Wemyss. and Sir John Latta are concerned in 
the group— Reuter. 

According to the existing understanding 
between the Government of Great Britain 
and Irak, and the Government of Trans- 
Jordania and Great Britain, Great Britain, 
i,e. the British Colonial Office, has the final 
say about the development of natural resources 
and granting concessions. Thus if the 
British Colonial office deems it important 
to build the 500 miles rail roads for strate- 
gic and other purposes, then the Governments 
of Irak and Trans-Jordania will naturally be 
forced to agree to such a proposition. 
Furthermore, it is also evident that the 
plots of oil lands in Mosul and Baghdad 
Vilayets in the acquisition of which by 
purchase. Lord Inverforth, Lord Wemyss 
and Sir John Latta are interested must he 
extremely valuable, otherwise these gentlemen 
would not be willing ‘‘to sign agr^^emeots 
to construct a railroad line about 250 miles 
long without financial contribution from 
Irak.” 

Control of oil-resources is not only 
essential for industrial purposes, but without 
oil, the British Navy cannot operate to 
further the holy mission of British Imperial- 
ism, and thus the British Government can 
not but be interested in British financial 
and industrial magnates, controlling the oil- 
resouroes and transportation facilities in the 
Middle East 

T. D. 


Increasing: French Cnltural Influence 
in the Orient 

A recent Reuter despatch published in 
ihe London Ttnm gives the following 


interesting news of Eranco-Turkish cultural 
relations 

“Six French professors have been engaged by 
the Turkish Government to teach in ConstaDtino- 
ple and Smyrna schools. One hundred young 
Tnrks are going to France to study shortly. 

Already in Egypt French cultural influence 
is supreme, The Syrians regard France as 
their intellectual preceptress. Persia lately 
sent a large number of students to study 
military science in France. The king of 
Afghanistan has sent his own son— the heir 
to the throne to secure his military educa- 
tion in Paris. The Amir has already engaged 
several French scientists and engineers. Large 
numbers of students from Siam are in 
French Universities. Because Prance affords 
special opportunity to the Chinese students 
to earn money by working part-time, while 
attending educational institutions, the number 
of the Chinese Students in France is larger 
than those in other European countries. 

The population of the Tuikish Republic 
is very small, and the resources of the Turkish 
Government, compared with those of India 
are very meagre. If Turkey can afford to 
send one hundred students to France, 
India should send at least two thousands 
or more students, with Government aid 
to France and other universities of the 
West to master science and industry. But the 
British Government regards it dangerous 
to send a large number of promising young 
men and women to free countries and first 
class universities of the West. 

French statesmen are fully aware of the 
significance of tne re-awakening of Asia, 
They also know that the spread of cultural 
influence of France in the orient has a special 
political significance and it is an asset to 
France. Indian statesmen and scholars should 
adopt definite and effective means to promote 
cultural relations with France and other 
progressive nations of the world. 

T. D. 


An Impression of Italy under Unssolini 

“Strike, but hear” is a good old request. 
Rev, J). W. H. P. PauOce, President of 
Brown University (Providence, Rhode Island), 
in his recent address at Lake Mohonkr (New 
York), may be said to have given the 
following interesting estimate of New Italy 
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in response to such an imaginary request of 
Signor Mussolini : 

, Dr. Faunce pleaded for a national devotion 
m time of peace equal to that in time of war. 

Gives Mussolini the Credit. 

“One nation in the world today does have it. 
Italy, under the absolute domination of Mussolini, 
the clergyman declared. “Call him a tyrant if you 
will. 1 suppose he is. But he has so transformed 
the soul of his country that once again the Italians 
Are worthy of the stern old Romans from whom 
they are descended. 

“If we visited Italy a dozen years ago we saw 
a charming people, without any whole-hearted 
allegiance to anything under heaven, sitting in 
the sun. They could sing and paint, and recall 
the faded glories of the past. 

“Now Mussolini has given to the entire Italian 
people the thing they have not had for centuries, 
the thing that made Rome great. He has given stem 
discipline, relentless self-control, obedience 

to law, and by his tyranny, if you ^ choose to call 
it that, has driven cut of the Italian city every 
mere pleasure-seeker, every man who put himself 
above his country. And by putting all that plea- 
sure-loving populace under the strictest discipline 
of the modem world he has restored to Italy joy 
and confidence, and immortal hope. Through 
dedication to a great ideal that nation has shaken 
off the torpor and debility of centuries and has 
entered into gladness.” 

{New York Times, Aug. 20, 1928.) 

Nationalist India has much to learn from 
Fascist Italy in all fields of national 
development. 


A Great Indian Emperor 

The publication of Professor Radha 
Kumud Mookherji’s “Asoka” (Macmillan) is 
the occasion for a contributed article in 
the London Inquirer in which Mr. Will 
Hayes writes 

The words of Asoka tell best his own tale. 
“0 that my words were written !” cried Job, “That 

they were graven with an iron pen in the rock 

for ever !” In the case of Asoka this wish was 
realised. Large rocks in different parts of his 
kingdom had their faces smoothed, and inscriptions 
were engraved for all to read, Columns were cut 
and carved and polished, insoribed with writing 
and set up where men could not miss them. 
Asoka invented the Wayside Pulpit 260 years 
before the Christian era ! And he used it always to 
preach the Dhamma. 

The inscriptions are all concerned with Asbka’s 
Dhamma, and the meaning of this Dhamma was 


embraced in seven words, which we tpay render 
thus : (1) Much good : (2) Little deiileQigot : (3) 
Mercy ; (4) Liberality ; (5) Truthfulness ; purity, 
(7) Gentleness. Asoka’s Dhamma was the Buddhist 
Dhamma, for we have the testimony of one of his 
inscriptions, which says 

“Ye know how great is my respect for and 

delight in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, whatever 

*ha8 been said by the Blessed Buddha, all that 

has been well said.” 

What kind of Buddhist Asoka ‘ was, may 
be ascertained from the following:— 

Asoka recommended certain Dhammapariyayas 
or canonical Buddhist texts, which he said should 
be listened to and retained in the memory not 
only by members of the Sangha but also by the 
lay followers, “in order that the good Dhamma 
may long endure.” From this we learn what kind 
of Buddhist Asoka was. for a man is known by 
the texts he quotes ! Asoka’s mind was not 
ravished by the ritualistic or metaphysical elements 
in Buddhism, but rather by its fundamental ethical 
principles. All the Suttas to which he makes 
reference are concerned with the ethical side^ of 
Buddhism. They are texts that would be edifying 
to any earnest soul striving for a higher and 
nobler life, to whatever religion he might belong. 

How did Asoka himself practise the 
Dhamma? 

And how did Asoka hjraself practise the 
Dhamma ? He gave up hunting and the slaughter 
of animals : one of his edict is virtually a Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act. He created a new class of 
officials called Dhamma-Mahamatras, whose business 
it was to visit different parts of the Empire in 
order to see that the Dhamma was being practised. 
Asoka was a keen prison reformer. The Dhamma- 
mahamatras had to keep an eye on local prisons. 
They were empowered to make grants of money 
for the maintenance of a culprit’s family, and to 
release all who were stricken with years and not 
fit to remain confined. 

Asoka relinquished war when he became a 
Buddhist, resolving to conquer men by religion. 
“The sound of the drum,” he says in Rock Edict 
IV., “has become the sound of the Dhamma.” 
Most of the rock inscriptions are on the borders 
of his kingdom— a frontier line of texts ! And the 
land was at peace for the whole of his reign- 
after his conversion. 

His humanitarian works are thus referred 
to briefly 

Asoka planted trees for shade. He di^ wells 
and built waiting sheds by the roadside. He built 
hospitals for man and beast, opened dispensaries, 
and organised the growing of medicinal herbs. 

His toleration and universalism are still 
unrivalled. 

Further, the Emperor was friendly towards all 
religious sects. Hock Edict XII says 
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“King Priyadarshin, Beloved of the Q-ods. 
honours men of all sects, ascetics and householders, 
with gifts and manifold honours. But the Beloved 
of the G-ods does not think «o much of gift and 
honour as that there should be growth of the 

essential among men. of all sects Others’ Sects 

should be honoured. By so doing one honours 
one’s own sect, and does service to another’s sect 

Coming together of the seotjS is commendable 

in order that they may hear Sful desire to hear 
further one another’s Dhamma.” 

Asoka was a pioneer of universalism. True uni- 
versalism is not possible until we are ready to 
listen to one another’s Dhamma.1 

No wonder, then, that 

H. G. Wells classes Asoka among the si]^ greatest 
men of the world. In his 'Outline of History’ 
Wells says — 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names 9! 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, t^eir 
‘majesties, and ‘graciniianesaes’ and ‘serenities’ and 
‘royal highnesses’ and the like, the name^of Asoka 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From the 
Vnifja to Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it has left his 
(loctiine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory to-day than 
have ever heard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne.” 

The writer in The Inquirer expresses the 
opinion that “India, rebuilding her national 
greatness, will find the study of the Golden 
Age of Asoka a constant source of inspiration”. 


Mr. S. Sinha on Dyarchy 

An important and well-documented 
criticism of the statement submitted by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution has 
been issued to the press by Mr, Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, for years a member of the 
Executive Council of that province. His 
criticism has been published in extenso^ in 
many newspapers. In his opinion* which 
is well supported, the statement of the Bihar 
Government is ‘‘full of wrong assumptions, 
false premises and unwarranted inferences.” 


Mr. Andrews on Labour Party and 

Simon Commission 

(Free Press Beam Service) 
London, Sept. 27. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has addressed an appeal to 


the Labour Conference on the eve of its meeting 
regarding its attitude towards India. In oonrse of 
his statement which is published by the “New 
Leader” Mr. Andrews reviews the Labour Party’s 
record and recounts reasons as to why the Indian 
Trade Union Congress is unable to co-operate 
with the British Labour Party, analyses causes of 
the present deadlock and appeals for effective 
expression of Labour’s sympathy to facilitate early 
understanding between both the countries. * I 
regret the deadlock” he says, ‘and I loUg it should 
end.'*' 

Indicting the Labour Party in regard to its 
past Mr. Andrews points out that it was during 
its regime that the Bengal Ordinance was passed 
under which many of the noblest youngmen were 
imprisoned. He next shows, how the British 
Labour Party never exercised its influence against 
the introduction and pas-<ing of the Racial Legisla- 
tion in South Africa inilicting disabilities on the 
Indians. 

He criticises Labour’s participation in the Simon 
Commission and says that revision of that attitude 
is essential to restore co-operation. He attacks the 
Simon Commission as being trained within imperi- 
alism which was trying tb dominate intimate 
national affairs. “Simon Commision”, asserts Mr. 
Andrews, “was offered only because Lord Birken- 
h^ regards India as a conquered country. Sir 
John Simon has flouted the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly by requesting the Viceroy to nominate 
a committee. The Government should not have 
the support of labour in such political methods.” 
Concludingjlr. Andrews puts forward a simple 
Question. says, “Here is the simple test of 
sincerity. Will Simon Commission consent to sit 
at a Round tW^le Conference with all Parties 
Committee and endeavour to reach a satisfactory 
understanding ? If so, a basis of negotiation is 
reached.” 


Fan- Asiatic Congress 

Reuter has sent the following message 
from Shanghai : — 

Shanghai, Sept. 27. 

The Shanghai branch of the Kuomintang has 
sent a petition to the Nationalist Government, 
opposing China’s participition in the Pan- Asiatic 
Congress at Kabul in November, on the ground 
tlmt the Conferenoe will be dominated by Japanese 
“for the purpose of enslaving other Asiatics.’’ 

The resolution declares that the Japanese domi- 
nated the last Paa-Aaiatio Conference at Shanghai, 
and urges the Kuomintang to call an immediate 
conference of Eistern races, with the object of 
relieving oppressed people, but not to permit 
Japanese to participate. 

Indians need not vote for the non- 
participation of any Asiatic nation. If any 
such nation has any evil design, it may be 
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frustrated, by the combination of the other 
nations* delegates to the Pan-Asiatic Congress. 


Examinees of the Two Sexes 

Readers of our Indian Womanhood 
columns must have noticed the academic 
distinctions won by Indian women. The 


love of learning of the fair oex receives 
corroboration from the report of the Rangoon 
University also, for the year 1927-8, where 
it is stated : “Fifty-five per cent, of the young 
women sitting for the intermediate examina- 
tion passed ; only 34 per cent, of the young 
men passed. Eighty per cent, of the young 
women sitting for the bachelor of arts 
examination passed; 45 per cent, cif the men 
candidates in the examination passed.** 
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ANTMNDIAN MOVES IN CEYLON (^) 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

O UR people need to follow very closely 
the anti-Indian moves that are at 
present being made in Ceylon. They 
are being engineered — openly or otherwise — 
by some of the most prominent politicians in 
the Island. Included among them are some 
of the leaders of the Ceylon National 
Congress and other associations of a political 
or quasi-political character and Members of 
the Ceylon Legislative Council. In view of 
the powerful backing that the anti-Indian 
agitation is receiving from these influential 
persons, it would be the height of folly 
for stay-at-home Indians to ignore this hostile 
movement. 

The object behind the agitation is quite 
obvious. It aims not so much to secure the 
restriction of immigration from India into 
Ceylon as to keep the bulk of Indians in 
the Island in a condition of political help- 
lessness. 

The cry “keep out the Indians” has, of 
course, been raised. A motion designed to 
secure that object is, indeed, shortly to be 
debated in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 
Moves directed toward the exclusion of (*) 


(*) This article may not be reproduced or 
’"apslated outside India without securing the prior 
ntten permission of the author. 


Indians, or even the restriction of Indian 
immigration, are fictitious, because Ceylon is 
woefully underpopulated ; and without impor- 
tation of labour from India she could not 
carry on her economic activities even for a 
single day. In a country comprising 25,000 
square miles there is a permanent population 
of only some 4,000,000 persons. Many of 
them are lackadaisical in disposition, and 
some of them actually semi-drones or drones. 
Indians build the roads and keep them in repair. 
Indians work the tea and, to a large extent, 
the rubber estates. Indians play an important 
part in loading and unloading goods and in 
the workshops. There are, to-day, some 
900,000 of them in Ceylon. So invaluable 
are they that most of them have been fetched 
from India, as I shall relate in a subsequent 
portion of this article. The talk of shutting 
Indians out of Ceylon is, therefore, mere 
bunkum. 

The Ceylonese who are crying 
themselves hoarse, shouting “keep out the 
Indians”, are not, as a rule, regarded as 
responsible persons. Some of them are, on 
the contrary, the laughing-stock of their own 
people. They can do harm, therefore! only 
if they are permitted to inflame the passions 
of the mob, which is highly excitable by 
nature. Racial animosities—the legacy of 
conflicts in ancient and mediaeval times — 
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Bmonlder * in the Island and any oratorical 
breeze might fan them into flames ; but of 
this more later. 

11 

The real purpose behind the anti-Indian 
move is political, as already related. At 
present the bulk of our people in Ceylon, 
with few exceptions, are voteless. The anti- 
Indian Ceylonese politicians are bending all 
their energies to keep them in that condition. 
They are striving to do so at a time when a 
proposal has been made from the outside to 
place upon the electoral register all Ceylonese 
male adults and the bulk of the Ceylonese 
female adults. 

The intention behind the move is sinister. 
It is, in plain language, an attempt to keep 
our people residing in the Island in condi- 
tions of semi- slavery, while all the other 
communities, including the other non-Ceylonese 
owing allegiance to the British Sovereign, 
are to be permitted to enjoy an almost full 
measure of political powers and privileges. * 

Tortuous tactics are being employed by 
the anti-Indian Ceylonese planter- politicians 
to accomplish this end. Instead of coming 
out into the open and declaring that no non- 
Ceylonese is to be given the franchise, or 
even publicly avowing their intention to 
deprive Indians of that privilege, they are 
advocating proposals which would have the 
effect of discriminating against Indians 
without even mentioning the word ‘Indian.^’ 
They seek to accomplish that object by 
making the grant of franchise conditional 
upon certain qualifications that most of the 
Indians in the Island manifestly cannot 
fulfil. 

Resort to such devious devices is necessi- 
tated by the fact that these Ceylonese 
politicians, though influential, are afraid of 
offending the British officials, bankers, 
insurance agents, merchants, shippers and 
planters in Ceylon. If they found themselves 
in a different position they would no doubt 
immediately proceed to lay down the law 
making it impossible for any non-Ceylonese, 


* See the author’s article, “Donouffhmore 
Dvarchy in Cevlon,” in the Modern Beview for 
October, 1928 (pp. 396-405). The E-irl of Donough- 
more and his colleagues recommend the grant of 
franchise to all Ceylonese male adults and to all 
Ceylonese females above the age of thirty ; and 
also to all non-Ceylonese British subjects who 
have resid^ in the Island for five years and can 
fulfil certain other residential qualifications. 


whatever his race or creed, r to become 
enfranchised. Prudence, however, impels 
them to conciliate the all-powerful British, and, 
therefore, all the schemes put forward are 
designed to discriminate against Indians in 
Ceylon and yet more than adequately secure 
British interests. 

Ill 

What lies at the back of these anti-Indian 
moves ? 

The motives are many. Playing politics is 
one. The determination to exploit the Indians 
by keeping them politically helpless is another. 
Spite inspired by the desire to punish the Indians 
now in Ceylon, for the most part poor and 
unlettered, for the sins of their forefathers, 
who, centuries gone by, invaded the Island 
and wrought havoc, is still another. Let me 
explain : 

Some Ceylonese seem to feel that their 
little Island is about to be converted from a 
Crown Colony into a self-governing Dominion. 
Since the imitative instinct is very strongly 
developed in them, they have already started 
to model upon the Dominion pattern their 
conduct toward the strangers within their 
gates. Such action raises them in their own 
estimation. 

It will, needless to say, take some time and 
effort for the Ceylonese to persuade the 
British to render Ceylon back to the Cey- 
lonese. A few problems will have first to be 
solved before the rulers of to-day embark 
upon such a course. The British officials, for 
instance, must get over their repugnance of 
Ceylonese legislative control. The British 
merobants and planters must overcome their 
mistrust of the “native” politicians. Ceylon 
must cease to be an important link in the 
British Imperial chain of defence and com- 
munications. 

The British might conceivably lay down a 
condition or two prior to abdicating in favour 
of the Ceylonese. They might insist upon 
the Islanders furnishing them with satisfac- 
tory proof that they will be able to defend 
Ceylon against any attack by sea or air. 
They might also require the indigenous politi- 
cians to show that they have managed to 
overcome racial rancour, credal querulousness 
and caste invidiousness. The report issued by 
the Donoughmore Commission that, at tho 
instance of the Colonial Office in London, 
investigated the difficulties of Government in 
Ceylon early this year, shows that thesa 
matters were in their minds. 
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The removal of obstacles of this oature 
involves infinite ingenuity, energy and 
industry. To imitate a ready-made policy, 
however, is a simpler matter. 

And yet not so easy. The Dominions that 
shut Indians out are not economically depen- 
dent upon labour from India. Ceylon, on the 
contrary, cannot get along without such labour 
(how abjectly dependent she is in this respect 
I shall show in another section). 

The Ceylonese cannot, therefore, adopt the 
policy that the Dominions pursue toward 
Indians just as it stands. They have to twist 
it round to suit their own exigencies. They 
propose, I note, to continue to draw upon 
India’s man-power to exploit Ceylonese 
resources and at the same time devise schemes 
for the political enslavement of those 
Indians so long as they remain in Ceylon. 

IV 

The agenda paper of the Ceylon Legisla- 
tive Council furnishes a good example of 
the nature of these schemes. A motion 
standing in the name of the Hon’ble Mr. 
A. F. Molaraure, M. L. C.,an unofficial member 
of the Ceylon Executive Council, reads: 

“This Council aocepts the recommendation of 
the Dononjfhmore Commission as rejrards the ex- 
tension of the franchise, subject to the following 
amendments : — 

“(a) That in the case of females the age for 
=<iualmcatinn as a voter should be 21 and not 30. 

"(b) That in the case of non-Ceylonese British 
subjects a literary qualification should be added 
to the proposed five years’ residential qualification ; 
or in the alternative the qualification should be 
that the applicant to be registered as a voter 
should— 

(1) have resided in the Island for a period of 
one year, 

(2) be possessed of immovable property of the 
yalue of Ks. 500, 

(3) or be in the receipt of an income of Rs, 50 
per month, 

(4) and be able to read and write one of the 
languages of the Island, English, Sinhalese 
or Tamil.” 

What would be the result if the principles 
enunciated in that proposal were accepted ? 

Firstly, the only limitations in respect 
of franchise placed upon the Ceylonese by 
he Donoughraore Commission would be 
removed. They, in consequence, would enjoy 
lull, adult suffrage. 

Secondly, the adoption of either alternative 
suggested for the restriction of franchise to 
non-Ceylonese British subjects would have 
comparatively little effect upon one section 
of them, i.e, the Britons. Tbe imposition 
of a literary qualification would not keep 
off the Register a single adult Briton who 


possessed the other (five years’ resid’ential) 
qualification. Tbe second alternative would, 
in fact, give the vote to every British adult 
in the Island barring the newcomers : for not 
one of them is in receipt of an income below 
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Rs. 50 per month or is unable to read and 
write English, which the motion describes 
as “one of the languages of the island.” 

Thirdly, either alternative would, on the 
other hand, exclude practically all tbe 
Indians in (Ceylon from the voting Register. 
Some of our people in the Island, it is true, 
are engaged in import, export or retail trade 
or in professions, aie able to read and write 
and have either immovable property of the 
value of Rs. 500 or are in receipt of an 
income of Rs. 50 per month. They, however, 
constitute a very small minority of the total 
number of Ceylon Indians. The bulk of 
them are labourers who are un-lettered and 
who, almost without exception, have no 
property nor are in receipt of anything like 
the stipulated income (Ks. 50 a month,^ 

V 

About nine- tenths of the Indians in 
Ceylon, in fact, live and work on plantations 
of one kind or another, many owned and 
operated by the British and some by Ceylonese. 
Only recently the Ceylon Legislative Council 
passed an ordinance fixing a minimum wage. 
1 anticipate that under that law an Indian 
male adult will earn, on an average, Rs 15 
a month, a considerable part of which will be 
deducted for rice issued to him' by the 
estate. 

The only Indians employed on an estate 
who are iu receipt of a higher income are 
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the (supervisors) aod kdnakupullais 

(accountants). They, however, constitute a 
minute fraction of the total Indian for ce. 



Sunday Market at Kuduirannawa, near Kandy, 
where Indian labourers from tea and 
rubber estates ao to buy 
their supplies. 


Indian non-estate labourers who work 
on the roads, sweep streets, engage in con- 
servancy work and the like, do not, as a 
rule earn anything like Rs. 50 a month. 
The’ same is true of the other casual labourers. 
Their wage is seldom in excess of one rupee 
a day, more often than not it is less than 
that amount. 


Indians employed in the harlfour and in 
workshops are somewhat better paid. As 
the result of a strike that occurred a little 
less than two years ago the contractors 
employing dock labour are forced to pay the 
employees they engage for unloading cargo 
Rs. 1.60 a day and Rs. 3.20 a night. For 
loading they pay Rs. 1.75 by day and Rs, 
3.50 by night. Except during- periods of 
inactivity, a dock labourer would earn per- 
haps Rs. 50 or more per month. The number 
of such Indians cannot, however, be much 
in excess of 2,0C0, persons. 

The number of Indians employed as 
mechanics in Government and private work- 
shops who earn Rs. 50 or more a month is 
also exceedingly small. 

A Ceylonese friend of mine who can 
speak with authority on this subject estimates 
that no more than 5,000 — Indian skilled workers,, 
including the loaders and unloaders in the 
harbour, are in receipt of anything like that 
income. The money wage of the remaining 
Indians, whether employed on estates or on 
the roads or in domestic service or perform- 
ing casual labour of one form or another, 
falls far below that figure. 

In view of these facts, if the proposal 
to limit the franchise to only those non- 
Ceylonese who are “in the receipt of an 
income of Rs. 50 (or more) per month”, con- 
tained in the motion now before the Ceylon 
Legislative Council were to be accepted, it 
would result in keeping most of the Indians 
in Ceylon off the register. That, indeed, is 
the intention of its author, as publicly 
professed by him. 

VI 

That matter calls for hardly any specula- 
tion. for the proposal put forward is analo- 
gous to the conditions under which franchise 
is at present regulated. The principa 
existing qualifications are that in order to 
vote, a person must 

(1) be a male adult owing allegiance to 

His Britannic Majesty ; . i- u 

(2) be able to read and write English, 
Sinhalese or Tamil ; 

(3) have resided for six months preceding 
the commencement of the preparation of the 
register in the electoral district to which 
the Register relates ; 

(4) be in possession or enjoyment of a 
clear ^annual income of not less than Rs. 600, 
snoh possession or enjoyment having sub* 
sisted during the whole of a period of sis 
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months immfidiately prior to the oommence- 
ment of the preparation of the Register: 

or ■ i 

(6) have ioimovable property deemed to be 
of equivalent value. 

So few Indians in Ceylon are able to 
fulfil these conditions that the Earl of 
Donoughmore and his colleagues are compelled 
to admit : • 

“At present, only a small fraction, mainly the 
supervisors, called Kanganies, and some of the 
coolies who work in the Government or Municipal 
Service have the necessary income -in JiH- 
to vote at elections for the Legislative ' ■•in- -i ‘ r* 

The proposal now put forward prescribes 
exactly the same income qualifications, with 
this essential difference, that only the non- 
Ceylonese are to be required to conform to 
it, whereas the existing regulations apply to 
the Ceylonese as much as to the non- 
Ceylonese. The author of the motion, in fact, 
seeks to secure full adult suffrage for his 
own people, whether they be workers or 
drones, rich or poor, literate or illiterate, and 
at the same time he tries to ensure that only 
a small fraction of Indians will become 
enfranchised. Such is his intention. 

VII 

Mr. Francis Molamure, the author of this 
motion that would, iu effect, condemn the 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom, is personally known to me. He was 
introduced to me several years ago when he 
visited London as a member of the deputa- 
tion sent from Ceylon to press for constitu- 
tional reforms. That deputation sought and 
received my assistance, I introduced it to 
some of my friends in Parliament and also 
wrote in the press in support of its cause. 

Personally Molamure is likeable. He 
professes Buddhism. He traces, 1 believe, 
kinship with the Indo-Aryans, one of 
whom — Vijaya by name, the grandson of 
Suppadevi, Princess of Vanga (Bengal), by a 
robber chief, Sinha — established his sway in 
Ceylon in the year of the Buddha’s demise 

the sixth century B. C. and founded the 
Sinhalese Kingdom. 

Mr. Molamure, like many of his people, 
has come into possession of or has perhaps 
himself acquired a rubber plantation not far 
from Kandy— the last Sinhalese stronghold. 
Whether or not be employs Indians on his 
estate, I cannot say. Many of the other 


. ^(*) Be/port of the Special Commission on the 
ICfej/fon) Comtiiution{1928\ p. 97. 


Sinhalese plauter-politioians with whodi he 
is associated in this anti-Indian agitation do 
depend, to my knowledge, upon Indian labour 
for working their tea or rubber plantations. 



The author found these nine persons, belong- 
ing to two distinct Piitiilieh occupying a 
single room in the uu an estate. 


The very first meeting at which Mr. 
Molamure pve public expression to his 
anti-Indian ideas was presided over by one 
of the richest Buddhist planters, Mr. D. C. 
Senenayeke, who, in his opening remarks, 
gave the anti-Indian lead. Another Buddhist 
planter, the Hon’ble Mr. D. S. Senenayeke, 
M. L. c., a younger brother of the planter in 
the chair, was even more vehement than 
these other two in advocating action politi- 
cally to handicap Indians in Ceylon. Both 
the Senenayeke brothers, as they personally 
admitted to me, employ Indian labour, though 
neither, despite repeated promises, has given 
me an opportunity to see the conditions in 
which their Indian employees live on their 
estates. 

The special session of tire Ceylon National 
Congress held on September 1, at which a 
motion aimed at the perpetuation of the 
political disabilities from which our people 
in Ceylon at present suffer, was passed, was 
presided over by another wealthy Sinhalese 
planter, the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Be Silva, 
M. L. c., who likewise is an employer of 
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Indiati labour on a oonsiderable scale. He 
did, indeed, show me the courtesy of taking 
tne over two of his estates several years ago. 
In order to give myself the opportunity to 
examine at leisure the conditions in which 
his Indian employees lived and laboured. 
I paid another visit to one of the estates 
last year. 



A ffroup of workers on an estate owned and 
operated by the President of the 
Ceylon National Congress. 


The only objection that Mr. W. A. De 
Silva bad to the enfranchisement of Indians 
was stated by him with the delicacy that 
characterizes him, in his presidential address 
to the Ceylon National Congress. According 
to him: 

“-There are certain principles that should 
underlie the privilege of becoming a citizen. The 
■first of these is that one should he able to exercise 
his rights freely and without fear or favour. If, 
for instance, a person has to live in an area to 
which no one has a right of free access, his vote 
becomes a danger rather than a help to the 
Community. Before such a person gets his rights 
the restricted conditions under -which he lives 
should be removed. In this connection we have 
the case of the immigrant labourer employed on 
Ceylon plantations. Under present conditions 
he lives in lines or rooms situated within an 
Estate and any person who comes to visit him is 
legally au intruder and can be prosecuted and 
punished. This is not a hypothetical case, as the 
records of our (Ceylon) Law Courts show that 
such prosecutions are rigidly enforced.” 

Mr. W. A. De Silva, it is to benoted, does 
not mention the word “Indian” in the passage 
•quoted, just as his planter colleague, Mr. 
Francis Molamure, refrains from mentioning 
it in his motion. Indians are, however, the 
only immigrant labourers in Ceylon, as is 
known to everyone who has first-hand 
-knowledge of Ceylonese conditions. 

It is interesting that a man of Mr. De 


Silva’s intelligence, Who has been^engaged in 
planting for a generation or more, should 
have just discovered that the Indian workers 
on Ceylon estates live in the cooditions 
which he describes. He does not say that I 
helped him to make that discovery; though 
I do not mind his failure to make any 
acknowledgement, since we two have been 
on terms of friendship for alraosb a quarter 
of a century. I do mind, however, that he 
has used this discovery, not as an argument 
to lift Indians out of those cunditions— as 
I have been using it— but on the contrary, 
to reinforce his case, in the mild manner 
that he has until he is thoroughly roused, to 
keep our people in their present state of 
political helplessness. 

It is, nevertheless, very important that 
admissions of this grave nature aa to the 
conditions in which Indians live on Ceylon 
estates should come from a man of Mr. De 
Silva’s position. 

That statement implies that the Indians 
employed on Ceylon estates live virtually in 
conditions amounting to semi* slavery. It de- 
serves to be carefully pondered since it 
comes, not from a labour leader— not from a 
politician of revolutionary tendencies— but 
from a Sinhalese Buddhist of great culture 
who, through self-exertion, has become a 
millionaire and who is regarded-and rightly 
regarded— as a man of solid, rather conser- 
vative views. 

Four-fifths of our people in Ceylon live 
on estates in the conditions depicted by this 
highly respectable employer of Indian labour. 
I do not propose to dwell upon that fact in 
this article, which has for its theme the 
political status of our people in Ceylon : but 
T ask Indians unfamiliar with conditions in 
Ceylon to make a note of it. 

Mr. De SiWa does not say how precisely 
the enfranchisement of Indians who, according 
to him, live in these conditions of semi- 
slavery, is going to be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Community. Nor does he ex- 
plain as to what he means by Community. 
Is it the planter-community that he has in 
mind? 

Other ' Sinhalese planter- politicians who 
have been making such anti-Indiau moves 
have not, however, been so chary of giving 
expression to tbeir ideas on the subject 
the planter-president of the Ceylon National 
Congress has been. From the statements 
that they have been making, it is clear, that 
they fear that if estate-Indians were given 
the vote, they would cast that vote in favour 
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of their Britishi employers or candidates re- 
by their British employeis. 

That assumption denies these Indians even 
the most elementary intelligence It is, there- 
fore, preposterous. Snpposiug, for the sake 
of argument, that this Sinhalese fear is not 
unfounded, it resolves itself merely into this, 
that in order to spite the British planters 
the Sinhalese planters are determined to 
victimize the Indians. 

VIII 

The question that needs to be 

asked immediately is this : Is Mr. W. A. 
De Silva desirous of removing the disabilities 
from which Indians employed on Ceylon 
estates — his own included — according to his 
own statement, suffer? Or is he in favour 
of preserving those disabilities and of even 
making them the pretext for denying the vote 
to those Indians — the vote that they might 
employ to get rid of the conditions of 
semi-slavery in which they admittedly 
live ? 

And what is the attitude in this matter of 
the other Buddhist and non- Buddhist Ceylo- 
nese planters who employ Indian labour on 
their estates? Are they bent upon compelling 
their Indian employees to live in “areas to 
which no one has a right of access^^ or are 
they anxious to remove conditions which 
condemn Indians to serai-slavery and which, 
according to them, make the Indian vote “a 
danger rather than a help to the Commu- 
nity ?” 

I put questions of this tenor to these 
planter-politicians through the columns of 
the Times of Ceylon, which commands the 
largest circulation in the Island. Addressing 
specifically those Sinhalese politicians “who 
own or operate plantations on which a con- 
siderable number of Indians live in condi- 
tions of serai-slavery”, I asked them if they 
were 

' •••prepared to lead the wav in freeing Indian 
estate employees (of their own) from these restric- 
tions? I invite them all to set the example.” O 

Though a month has elapsed since this 
appeal was made no one among the plaoter- 
poJiticians has made any response. Before 
publicly prescribing that simple test “for 
their sincerity,” I had, however, taken the 
piTcaution of discussing the matter viva voce 
one of the Sinhalese who, at the time, 
Was most active in making the anti-Indian 


The Times of Ceylon for Sept. 10, 1928, p. 
I Col. 3. 


moves. When “I asked him if he was pre- 
pared to wipe out from his own estates the 
conditions to which the President of the 
Ceylon National Congress— his own colleague 
referred,” he 
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“.••hemmed and hawed— ^ke of the compli- 
cations that would arise. ‘Why, people^ may be 
introduced into ray estate,’ he argued, ‘who may 
steal some of my property.’ When I had cornered 
him he finally admitted that he was not in favour 
of the removal of the present restrictions. 

“‘And what is your real reason?' I persisted. 

‘“Why. if the restrictions were withdrawn,’ he 
confessed, ‘the chief reason for keeping the en- 
fran^'hisem^nt away from them would be gope-’ 

’‘This 18 a fair sample of the motives and 
methodsih n ■ b o vi-f • mm-v plutocratic anti- Indian 
agitator ;u km ' i 

IX 

The attitude assumed by the Sinhalese 
planter-politicians in this matter can only 
mean that they are afraid to let the public 
see the condioos in which Indians live and 
work on their estates. From what I have 
myself seen on some of the Sinhalese- 
owned plantations operated by Indian labour, 
I know that the owners and managers have 
cause to fear. 

I have space to cite only one instance to- 
illustrate the irregularities that must inevitably 


(♦) Ibid, 
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ocour in. places completely out of the sight 
of the public. Some time ago I visited the estate 
of a Sinhalese Tvhose identity I do not wish to 
reveal. I found nine persons belonging to 
two separate families, and, in addition, a hen 
and four chickens, living in a room that 
could not have been more than eight or nine 
feet wide and ten or twelve feet 
deep. While I was maldng the photograph 
reproduced with this article, the Superintend- 
ent— a near relative of the owner — admitted 
to me that the two families bad been 
occupying that room for the last twenty- 
two days. The second family had moved 
In, he said, because of a death in the cubicle 
assigned to it elsewhere, and in spite of 
his protests. 

“Why did you let nine persons continue 
to live in that dark, stuffy little room for 
three weeks and more ?” I asked him. 

No reply was forthcoming. As a matter 
of fact, the eldest male of the two families 
had been complaining bitterly to me 
and the friend who accompanied me, in the 
presence of the Superintendent, because of 
the overcrowding to which he and his family 
were being subjected. (*) 

Being shrewd men, the Ceylonese planter- 
politicians realize that if Indian workers 
ceased to be voteless, they would also 
cease to be docile — that they would refuse 
to put up with any conditions in which the 
owners and managers sought to keep them. 
They also see that the enfranchisement of 
the labourers would necessarily break up 
the isolation in which they are at present 
made to live — that candidates and their agents 
would visit them to canvass their votes, and 
if any legal difficulties stood in the way, 
there would be agitation and those difficulties 
would have to be swept aside. 

The desire to exploit Indians is, to my 
mind, at the back of many of the anti- 
Indian moves. 

X 

Is it not peculiar, in itself, that while 
these Ceylonese plutocrats are making such 
moves, organized labour in Ceylon is friendly 
to our people ? 

Mr. A. B. Goonesinghe, President of the 
All-Oeylon Trades Union Council, raised 
his voice against the draft resolution aimed 

(*) This incident is described at greater length 
in the author’s article, “Indian Labour on Ceylon 
Tea and Rubber Estates” in the limes of Cevlon 
for November 22, 1927. 


at politically handicapping Indjans, at the 
meeting the Executive Committee of the 
Ceylon National Congress held at Sravasti— 
the planter- President’s palatial mansion- 
to consider draft resolutions to be submitted 
to the Special Session of the National 
Congress All the delegates from the labour 
organizations voted with him. So did the 
Hon’ble Mr. T. B. Jayah, M. L. C., « 
broad-minded Muslim educatiobiat who, I 
may note in passing, has a motion standing 
in his name on the agenda paper of the 
Ceyloji Legislative Council recommending 
that non-Ceylonese British subjects should 
be placed on a footing of equality with the 
Ceylonese in respect of status and rights 
of citizenship.” They carried the day. 

The anti-Indian Congressmen were thus 
compelled to move an addendum to the franchise 
resolution at the Special Session of the 
Congress. Mr. ^ Goonesinghe, when that 
motion was being discussed, condemned it. 
All his labour colleagues also cast their votes 
against it. 

In view of the persistent effort that some 
persons were making to confuse the issue, 
I invited Mr. Goonesinghe to my rooms in 
the Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo, and 
asked him to define his attitude. He told 
me that all the organizations with which he 
was connected admitted Indians freely— and 
on exactly the same terms as the Ceylonese — 
that no differentiation whatever was made 
by any responsible Union official between 
the two. Indians, he added, constituted the 
majority in the Docker’s Union no doubt 
because they formed some 60 per cent of 
such workers. He paid a warm tribute to 
the loyalty they showed during the trying 
period of the strike. Indians and Ceylonese 
alike informed him that they would eat 
grass rather than submit to exploitation. 
When Indians have shown such staunchness 
during a crisis, how can the Ceylonese 
workers be down upon them ? he asked. 

Iq Mr. Goonesinghe’s view the Sinhalese 
planter- politicians are seeking to keep the 
bulk of the Indians voteless because they 
“are, in their heart of hearts, afraid of 
democracy.” All that they are after, he 
added, “ig the opportunity to be Ministers— 
to be big bosses.” They are playing their 
own hand. “Kudos and not democracy 
the god they worship.” 

XI 

Racial and religious animosity, too, 
prompts at least one class of these anti- 
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Indian agitators. It so happens that almost 
all the Indians in Ceylon are Tamils— 
mostly Hindu Tamils— and in them the 
excitable Sinhalese see their traditional 
enemies— or at least the progeny of their 
ancient enemies who invaded Ceylon again 
and again and destroyed temples and 
palaces. Sjome Sinhalese — most of them 
ii responsible, no doubt — never tire of making 
reference to episodes of this character — 
episodes which took place thousands or at 
least hundreds, of years ago. 

Allusion to this issue would not be 
necessary but for the fact that the Sinhalese 
are emotional people and parrot cries like 
“drive out the Indians” might excite them. 
A similar cry was raised in 1915. It was 
then directed against the Moor — or “Tambi” 
as he is called. He is in the Island to-day 
in greater numbers than ever. So are the 
bitter m^^mories left behind by the riots 
that resuitnd from setting fire to the passions 
of the unlettered and barely literate people. 

There was bloodshed in several places — 
martial law was proclaimed — some Britons, 
suddenly armed with power, committed 
excesses. A few Sinhalese were shot out 
of band. Some others were flung into gaol 
and were rescued from the very jaws of 
death. 

1, whose aid was sought and freely 
given in behalf of the Sinhalese who, through 
no fault of their own, sufiered during those 
terrible times, view with gravity the storm 
that persons of the same mentality and 
temperament are trying to create. Their 
methods are the same to-day as they were 
thirteen years ago. They are stirring up 
religious prejudices and reviving historic 
animosities in 1928 just as they did in 1915. 
Only the Indian in their midst — end not 
the “Tambi” — is the target of their malignity, 
which may recoil upon them as it did 
during the last decade. 

It 8eefii£» strange to me that an organiza- 
tion with the prestige of the Ceylon National 
Congress should have permitted agitation 
of this kind to be carried on from its 
platfrom, when the Special Session called 
to consider the Donoughmore Commission 
n^forms was held in Ananda College Hall. 
The Sinhalese publicist who sat in the 
Ibesident’s chair was among the sufferers 
of the riots in 1916. So were several of 
his colleagues who supported him on that 
occasion. Yet not one of them raised his 
^oice in protestation or deprecation. How 


soon lessons tanght by adversity are 
forgotten ! 

XII 

But for the fact that rabid harangues 
from ill-balanced Sinhalese might inflame 
passions and some of our people in Ceylon 
might sufter in con sequence, the 

agitation against Indian immigration may 
be dismissed from Indian thoughts. It 
is, of course, quite possible that action may 
be taken to shut off or to restrict the entry 
of “free” Indians, that is to say, Indians 
who come of their own accord and without 
assistance from any agency in Ceylon, — into 
the Island, while the present system where- 
by the planters obtain a plenitude of labour 
supply through the special agents (Kanganies) 
they send over, from time to time, to the 
Madras Presidency and the contiguous Indian 
States may be continued. When that time 
comes, ludiaus can easily deal with tbe pro- 
blem. 

In the mean time, it is necessary for 
Indians to realise that Ceylon cannot — ^aud 
will not at least for a long time to come — 
get along without certain classes of Indian 
workers. The planters, whether sons and 
daughters of the soil or Britoos, need the 
Indian estate workers. Owners of broad 
acres, they can grow tea and (to a lesser 
extent) rubber only if they can get labourers 
from India to work for them. 

The Sinhalese, as a rule, prefer a free life 
in their own villages; and even when they 
can be persuaded to work on plantations 
will more often than not insist upon living 
in th^ir own rural homes where they can 
come and go as they please, regulate the 
hours of labour as it may suit their con- 
venience cr even whim, and are freely accessi- 
ble to anyone who chooses to call upon 
them. The labourers imported from India, on 
the other hand, do not object to living in 
conditions of semi-slavery and are, moreover, 
docile. The planters, therefore, prefer to 
employ Indians, though they usually sprinkle 
a few Sinhalese among the Indians, just to 
make the simpletons from the Madias Presi- 
dency aud the contiguous Indian States feel 
that they are not indispensable. 

There is no question, however, as to the 
indispensability of the Indian estate labour- 
ers. If such labour had not been available, 
it is certain that thousands of acres now 
under tea and rubber would have remained 
the waste that they were some decades (or 
years) ago ; and if India were, for some 
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reason, to withdraw the Indian workers and 
refuse a further supply, they would revert to 
jungle. Shortage of population and the 
lethargic character of the Sinhalese people 
would make the continuance of two of the 
largest industries on anything like the present 
scale a physical impossibility. 

The cutting off of the Indian labour 
supply would hit the British particularly 
hard ; but the Sinhalese would also be 
prejudically affected. The Sinhalese planters 
who are now dependent upon Indian workers 
would find it exceedingly difficult to replace 
them; and even if they chose to submit to 
the whims and caprices of the Sinhalese, 
they would have to pay them more and 
would find planting a worrying and possibly 
unprofitable job. 

Nor would these Sinhalese be the only 
sufferers. As the result of cutting off the 
Indian labour supply, such Sinhalese as 
chose to work would be able to obtain fancy 
wages. The middle classes would have to do 
entirely without domestic help and even the 
very wealthy would be compelled to alter 
theii mode of life. 

The depression in the tea and rubber 
industries that would result from the with- 
drawal of Indian labour would, moreover, 
so contract the volume of credit that it 
would work hardship all round. 

To show the indispensability of Indian 
labour, a British planter, Mr. H. A. Webb 
by name, wrote to the Ceylon Daily Netvs 
(Colombo), an organ owned by a Sinhalese 
and edited by a Ceylon Tamil: 

“..•take my own case for instance : I have a 
large number of Sinhalese villagers close to my 
estate. Is it likely that I should import outside 
labour if I could get the work done by those 
living close at hand ? I should only be too pleased 
to work entirely with Sinhalese labour if it could 
be procured. 

“There is no question but that many villagers 
who now by cultivating a small piece of ground 
with difficulty get enough out of it to supply 
them with food would do far better to take up 
estate work. But it means, of < ourse, regular work 
under estate conditions. To stop Tamil immigra- 
tion in order to provide Sinhalese with work that 
they are unwilling to do. can only be looked 
upon as the height of folly.” 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of 
Indian labour the planters in Ceylon — Sinhalese 
as well as British — make regular contributions 
toward a fund which runs into seven figures 
every year. A network of agencies are 
maintained in southern India under the 
supervision of an ex-planter (a Briton). 
Though these agencies are constantly at 


to send agents out fiom iudividual estates 
to southern Indian villages to drum up 
recruits. Judging by the disclosures that 
have been made from time to time in law- 
courts, the methods that they employ are 
not always honourable. But into that and 
cognate matters I cannot enter in the course 
of this article. « 

It is not likely that the plutocrats of 
Ceylon would demand the cutting off of the 
supply of Indian labour and thereby 
deliberately shatter the arch upon which 
their prosperity rests. That is not the way 
of human nature. 

XIII 

The Ceylonese planter-politicians think, 
however, that the stay-at-home Indians do 
not know that Ceylonese prosperity depends, 
in no small measure, upon Indian labour 
in the Island. Or they perhaps feel that 
the btay-at-home Indians do not care what 
indignity may be heaped upon their country- 
men in Ceylon or how their interests are 
impaired. Indi% in other words, is a sleep- 
ing giant, and will not protest if Ceylon— a 
pigmy — slaps it in the face. 

If the agitation set on foot by the 
Sinhalese planter- politicians to condemn the 
bulk of the Indians in Ceylon to political 
serfdom succeeds, it will have the most 
powerful reaction. If India, with the whip 
band it has over Ceylon, acquiesces in 
such action, what will she be able to say to 
countries which can very well get along with- 
out Indians ? That constitutes the crux of 
the situation. 

If India will not exert itself to protect 
Indians in an Island that lies at its feet, is 
populated by people of Indian stock, and can- 
not get along without Indians— how will it 
ever be able to safeguard the interests of 
Indians in lands far, faraway — lands inhabited 
by people different in colour, race and creed — 
lands where Indians, economically speaking, 
are unimportant? 

In view of the grave harm that the anti- 
Indian moves now being made in Ceylon 
might do to our people in the Island— and its 
still graver reaction upon the status of 
Indians in all parts of the world— I trust 
that this hostile movement in the Island will 
receive the closest attention and Indians 
will make the anti-Indian Ceylonese 
understand that, should they persist 
in their attitude, they can expect no mercy 



EUROPE, ASIA ANB AFRICA 

Bl BABISDRANAIH TAOOBE) 


N O report of any interview with me has 
as yet been published which correctly 
represents my views ; almost always the 
emphasis is put in the wrong place and the 
report becomes onesided. 

It is undoubtedly true that the most 
important relation of Europe with those of 
us who are outside Europe is merely one of 
exploitation : or, in other words, its origins 
are materialistic. It is physical strength that 
is most apparent to us in her enormous 
empire and enormous commerce, illimitable in 
extent and imraeasureable in appetite. Our 
spirit sickens in its midst ; we come against 
barriers in the realization of ties of human 
kinship, and the harshness of mere physical 
or material fetters pains us sorely. 

This feeling of unease ever grows more 
oppressive. There is no nation in the whole 
of Asia to day which does not look upon 
Europe with fear and suspicion. And yet, 
there was a time when we were fascinated 
by Europe, we were inspired with a new 
hope, we believed that the chief mission of 
Europe was to preach the gospel of liberty 
in the world ; for, we got to know only the ideal 
side of Europe through her literature and 
ait. But slowly, Asia and Africa have 
become the spheres of her secular activities, 
where her chief pre occupation is the earning 
of dividends, administration of empires and 
extension of boundaries and commerce. In 
the continents of Asia and Europe her 
ware-houses, her administrative and business 
offices, her police outposts and the barracks for 
her soldiers have been extending, while human 
relationship has taken a very secondary place. 

Towards those whom we exploit we 
always feel contempt ; or, at any rate, it 
certainly becomes much easier, this exploita- 
tion, if we can succeed in feeling contempt 
for those whom wje exploit. We feel inclined 
to proclaim that fishes are the least sentient 
of all living creatures when, out angling, 
we pierce them with our hooks. It is the 
same when we come to deal with human 
beings. It becomes quite pleasant to milk 
the Orient to the top of our bent, if we can 
make the moral justihcation of exploitation 


and empire-building easy by relegating 
coloured races to the farthest and the lowest 
class in the grouping of humanity. 

It is thus that modern Europe, scientific 
and puissant, has classified this wide earth 
into two divisions. Through the filler of 
this classification, whatever is finest in Europe 
cannot pass through to reach us in the East. 
In our traffic with her, we have learnt this as 
the biggest fact that she is efficient, terribly 
efficient ; efficiency, in fact, is the most potent 
factor in a material civilization. We may feel 
astounded by this efficiency; but, if through 
fear, we bring to its feet our homage of 
respect, we should know that we are fast 
going down to the very bottom of misfortune ; 
for, it is as the barbarity of bringing sacrifi- 
cial offerings to some god thirsting for blood. 
It is on account of this fact, and, to retain 
her self-respect, that the whole of Asia 
denies to-day the moral superiority of Europe; 
while, on the other hand, to withstand the 
ravaging inroads of Europe, she is imitating 
that aspect of Europe which slays, which 
eats raw flesh and which, by putting the 
blame on the victim, tries to make the process 
of swallowing him easier. 

But there is a lack of truth in realizing 
Europe in this fashion. I, personally, do not 
believe that Europe is wholly and entirely 
materialistic. She has lost her faith in 
religion but not in humanity. 

Man in his essential nature can never be 
solely materialistic. In Europe the ideals 
of human activity are truly spiritual ; for 
these ideals are not paralysed by shackles 
of scriptural injunctions, or, to put it in 
other words, their sanction lies in the heart 
of man and not in something external to 
him. This , freedom from the changeless 
irrational bondage of external regulations, 
is a very big asset of modern European 
civilisation. In Europe man is pouring 
forth his life for knowledge, for the land 
of his birth and in the service of humanity, 
through the urge of his own innate ideals 
and not because some revered pundit has^ 
ordained it, nor because the scriptures or 
regulations of orthodoxy have indicated such 
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action It is this attitude of mind which is 
essentially spiritual. True spirituality gives 
us freedom. The freedom that Europe has 
achieved to-day in action, in knowledge, 
in literature and in art, is a freedom from 
the rigid idiocy of materialism. The spirit 
of man has, by this freedom of growth, 
proclaimed its right to an unfettered progress. 

The fetters that we forge in the name of 
religion, enchain the spiritual man more 
securely than even ties of worldly affairs 
The home of freedom in man is in the spirit 
of man ; that spirit refuses to recognize any 
limit to action or to knowledge ; it is 
courageous enough to cross over the barriers 
of nature and the limitations of natural 
instincts, it never regrets immediate loss 
in life and means that may or may not 

lead to gains in a far distant future. When 
the airplane goes up in the sky, we may 
wonder at it as the perfection of material 
power ; but, behind this lies the human 

spirit strong and alive. It is this spirit of 
man which refused to recognise boundaries 
of nature as final ; nature had put the fear 
of death in man’s mind to moderate bis 

power within the limit of safety, but man in 
Europe snapped his fingers at it and tore 
asunder the bonds ; it is only then, that he 
earned the right to fly, a right of the gods. 

But even here the titans are alive — they 

who are ready to rain down death from the 
airplane. But what I would like to point 
out to you is that the titans are not there 

all by themselves. In the civilisation of 

Europe there is a constant war between the gods 
and the titans ; often the titans are victorious ; 
but the victory is sometimes with the gods 
also. We should not count the result in 
numbers, the calculation should be based on 
Truth, and on the reality of the victory. It 
is, therefore, that the Bhagavad G-ita says that 
Truth, even though slight, preserves us from 
great calamity, Manifestation of the gods is 
on the possitive side of Truth ; on the 
negative side are the titans. So long as we 
have the least response from this positive 
side, there need be no fear. The war of the 
gods and titans is only possible where the 
gods exist. There can be no war where both 
sides are equally feeble. That strifelessness, 
that peace, is dark and inert ; it can on no 
account be called spiritual. 


Very often, it is easy enough ^or us when 
some one r«viles us for our social evils, to 
point at worse evils existing in Europe, But 
this is merely negative ; the positive, bigger 
thing is that in Europe these evils are not 
stagnant, the spiritual force in man isever trying 
there to come to grips with them. Hence, 
while we find in Europe the Giant’s fortress 
of Nationalism, we also find the Jac^- the- Giant- 
Killer of luternationalism. The Giant- 
Killer, though small in size, is real. Even 
when we are loudest in our denuncia- 
tion of Europe, it is her Giant’s fortress that 
we long to build in all reverence and 
worship, and we insult Jack with ridicule 
and suspicion. The chief reason for this is 
that it is we who are materialistic, we who 
are wanting in faith and courage. As in us 
the gods are sleeping, when the titans come 
they devour all our sacrificial ofterings— there 
is never even a hint of strife or struggle. 

The germs of disease are every- 
where ; but man can resist them when his 
vital force is active and powerful. So, too, even 
when the worship of the blood-thirsty false 
gods of self-seeking is rampant on all sides, 
man can lift up his head to the skies, if 
his spiritual forces are alive. The truth of 
the matter is that in Europe the whole 
nature of man is awake ; and in man there 
are both the materialist and the spiritualist. 
They alone can be entirely materialistic who 
are uncivilized, who are only half-men. who 
cripple the native majesty of the spirit before 
the blind repetition of unintelligent activities, 
who are niggardly in knowledge and palsied 
in action, who are ever insulting themselves 
by setting up meaningless ritualism in the 
place of true worship, who have no difliculty 
whatever in accepting that there is special 
sanctity, spiritual profit, inherent in particular 
places, particular ingredients, particular 
forms, peculiar formulas, and peculiar rites 
even when their significance is not known 
or knowable. That is why they are night 
and day a-tremble with fear of ghosts and 
ghouls, gods and false gods, in constant dread 
of life and of loss, terrified by the strong, 
frightened of the calendar and thu stars, of 
inauspicious- days and of inauspicious 
moments ; because they are weak in spirit, 
they are enslaved within and enfettered in 
he outer wor d. 



DEBENDRANATH TAGORE ON SCHOOLS FOR THE MASSES 


By BRAJENDBANATH BANERJI 


O N 17th May, 1859 the Supreme Govern- 
ment asked Mr. J P. Grant, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, for his views on 
the subject of providing cheap schools for 
the masses, and improving and extending 
Vernacular education generally. Before 
formulating his own views, however, the 
Lient.-Governor consulted not only the officials 
of the Education Department but also several 
other gentlemen, both European and Indian, 
who had either practical experience of village 
schools or took an interest in the well-being 
of the peasantry. Among the Indians who 
furnished the Lieut.-Governor with their 
views on the subject was Debendranath 
Tagore, the father of the Poet Kabindra Nath 
Tagore. This report, which I have discovered 
among the Education Dept, records of the 
Bengal Government, has not, to my knowledge, 
been published before, and is printed here 
for the first time : 

“In reply to your letter dated 17th June last. 
No. 288, repaiding the praticability of promoting 
cheap schools for the masses in Bengal, I beg 
leave to offer the following remarks for the consi- 
deration of His Honour the Lieut.-Governor, 

I think that the best means immediately avail- 
able to Government for advancing education among 
the general body of the people of Bengal, will be 
to take measures for improving the condition of 
the indigenous schools already in existence in 
most vicinities throughout the country and which I 
believe will be found sufficiently numerous and 
close to each other to serve the purpose presently 
in view ; if any additional schools are needed in 
any neighbourhood it will be but matter of after 
consideration, that should not cause the least 
difficulty ; “I have no doubt that the object of 
rendering the existing schools when placed on an 
improved footing available to the people generally, 
will be easy of accomplishment : and the most 
feasible plan on which the improvement of these 
seminaries can be eff»^cted, seems to me to he that 
formerly adopted in Calcutta by the School Society 
under the superintendence of Mr. David Hare, 1st 
by leading the teachers gradually to qualify 
•hemselves for their duties by proper couise of 
^elf-instruction under the prospects of being surely 
rewarded for the labours it well guided ; 2Ddly. by 
exciting a feeling of emulation among students 
and encouraging them in their progress in the 
most fitting ways possible ; 3rdly, by distribution 
uf proper books for study as well as amusement. 
)ne additional measure appears to be necessary 
n the present instance, the establishment of 
Normal schools for the instruction of teachers 
employed in the different seminaries. It must 


be acknowledged that the indigenous schools now 
in existence are in need of much improvement 
before they can become as useful as they ought to 
be; indeed it is a well known fact that many of 
the teachers empioyed in (hem. are utterly, incAp- 
ble of imparting that knowledge which is to be 
sought of them. The education, of the teachers 
therefore should he a main object in eve^ attempt 
to improve the indigenous schools. This can be 
effected in two ways, first by opening Normal 
classes in Ihe District Vernacular schools already 
set on foot and secondly by deputation of some 
of the masters of those vernacular sehcola Md 
other competent persons as occasional or periodical 
inspectors to the village schools with directions 
on preconcerted plan to seize every opportunity 
during their visits of inspection to give every proper 
instruction to the teachers referred to. Perhaps both 
“these ways should be at once resorted to, and 
the duty of inspection should at all events be 
performed as frequently as it possibly can be. It 
18 an undoubted fact also that the proper books 
required for the instruction of the masses, in fact, 
for an elementary course of instruction to any 
class of people, does not at present exist and yet 
without such books every endeavour to advance 
(he course of education must fail. The preparation 
of books therefore I'emains another desideratum 
which must be immediately supplied. 

The School Book Society which was I believe 
originally established to aid the views of the 
Calcutta School Society, has hitherto failed in its 
principal object of publishing a rrgular series of 
vernacular elementary books adapted to the wants 
of the people ; I know of no better models for 
this graduated series of school books that is 
wanted amongst us than that afforded by many 
of the publications of the Scottish School Book 
Association and such other secular Societies in 
Great Britain. 

I am inclined to think that none of the above- 
mentioned measures required to bring about the 
necessary degree of improvement in the indigenous 
schools need entail any very large amount of 
expense on the Government. Means already 
opened may I think if properly economizpd go 
a great way towards the accomplishment of the 
above objects. Thus the vernacular and English 
schools that have been established may as above 
hinted be made the means of extending instruc- 
tion to the teachers of the indigenous schools. 
Under proper enconregemeiit and superin ten den oe 
the teachprs of the former class of seminar’es may 
moreover be engaged in the prepaiation of school 
books. The same class of men may also 
economically be employed in the inspection of 
the village schools and so on. The charge of 
Government on each teacher and his pupils in the 
indigenous schools need not exceed 1 should say 
Rs. 135 per “annum, exclusive of course of the 
expenses of instructing teachers and of inspecting 
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their ^schools r which too may be lowered down 
much 'below l;heir present scale. 

I do not exactly comprehend the drift of the 
observation made by His Honour that there 
are not the same available means or agency 
in Bengal as in the North-Western Provinces for 
introducing a system similar to the ‘Halkabundee 
System’ of Hindustan. His honour here probably 
refers to the means and agency afforded by the 
recent Revenue Settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces which cannot of course be available in 
these days in Bengal. But that both means and 
agency to effect the same purpose and perhaps in 
a more efficient way do exist in Bengal, seems to 
me to be indisputable. It is indeed quite evident, 
and this His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council has himself noticed, that as regards a 
popular desire for education and a supply of 
masters the difference is all in favour of Bengal. 

There are only three classes of people here 
who are indifferent to the education of their 
children. 

Ist. Those who are not able to read and write 
themselves. 

2nd. Those who are too poor to go to the 
expense of educating their sons and daughters 
and— 

3rd. Those who are afraid of the effects of edu- 
cation as regards the religious principles of their 
children. 

With regard to female children there is a fourth 
class of men who consider female education either 
as practically unnecessary or as improper on 
social or moral grounds who are opposed to it from 
a superstitious fear of the consequences of learn- 
ing upon matrimonial happiness of their daughters. 
But as all these obstacles raised to the instruction 
of females are fruits only of ignorance it must be 
left to time and the spread of popular education 
to cure people of these misgivings and errors on 
this subject, and I have nothing to do with this 
class of men here. 

To give the three classes of, people mentioned 
above an interest in the education of their male 
children, the only course necessary in Bengal 
seems to be respectively as follows 

Ist to impart a knowledge, that will be exten- 
sively useful to the children in their after times ; 
this will most speedily bring the first class of in- 
different persons to think better and much higher 
of the means afforded for instructing their sons. 

2ndly. To impart this knowledge gratuitously 
to those who cannot really afford to pay for it, 
this will obviate the second class of objections. 

3rdly. To avoid every instruction in the schools 
which may in any way be having a 

religious or doctrinal tendency. This will meet 
the objections of the third class of people referred 
to above. It will however necessitate the exclusion 
of all the Sacred Scriptures whether Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Brahmmical from he general 


routine of reading in the schools, though moral in- 
struction must remain as of paramount importance 
to all. 

The branches of useful knowledge that should 
thus be communicated to the children of the 
masses might I think be enumerated as follows : — 
Reading 
Writing and 
Correct Spelling 

Elements ‘of Arithmetic and of Men- 
suration as a branch of Arithmetic, 
Rudiments of letter writingr 
Rudiments of account keeping agricul- 
tural or mercantile. 

First principles of Science connected 
with agriculture. 

Outlines of the law of weights of per- 
sons and of real property in this 
country. 

Elements of Geography and History 
Lessons in practical morality. 

Some knowledge of these various matters should 
be communicated to each student though of, course 
not to the same extent in each branch of instruc- 
tion : the degree of knowledge necessarily differing 
according to the circumstances and opportunities 
of each student but the kind of instruction given 
to all should be the same. 

If some such course of instruction as the above, 
be adopted in the indigenous schools in the 
raofussil and adopted under the patronage of 
Government, and measures at the same time ,he 
taken to qualify the teachers for the duty in which 
they are engaged, I have not the slightest doubt 
that everything immediately desirable for success- 
fully advari' inc the course of popular education in 
Bengal, will have been done and so done without 
embarassing the finances of Government in any 
unreasonable or unnecessary way. That education 
will not fail to be desired by, most people in 
Bengal if given on some such principles as those 
I have just allowed to, is in my belief a self-evi- 
dent proposition. That the more wealthy people 
in the mofussil when they find every desirable 
instruction given in the schools at their villages 
and see nothing objectionable taught in them 
under the eyes too of Government will continue 
those means for maintaining the schools which 
now exist and that they may perhaps be gradually 
induced tg raise new means for the same pupose, 
seems to me to be also quite clear, and I cannot 
but think that the agency of the Gururaoshays 
who now teach in village Patshalas may with very 
little trouble be rendered much more valuable than 
it is at present ”* 


*Frora BaVtu Debendra Na*h Tagore, to E. H. 
Lushington. E^q., Offg. Junior Secretary to the 
Government nt Bengal, (dated the 8th August 
1859). Education DepL Procdgs. Octr. 18G0, No. 60. 



THE ENGLISH IN INDIA SHOULD ADOPT BENGALI AS THEIR 

LANGUAGE 

. By BAJAH EAMMOHUN ROF 


I have lately discovered that there are in England 
some unpublished writings of Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, and among these has been found the following 
7 )aper '‘On the possibility, practicability, and ex- 
])ediency of substitutitig the Bengali Tjanguage 
for the English.” It is a humorous skit which 
will not fail to interest the reader.— Brajendranath 
Banerji 1 

Babu Mast Hathi, It is a great 

desideratum that the English Governors and 
their native subjects, should be able to enjoy 
unrestricted intercourse with one another : 
should we continue to accomplish this, 
it would be a great blessing to the 
subject ; and it is probable that our rulers 
might ultimately benefit by it. 

Is the scheme possible? Undoubtedly. 
Have we not various instances of the 
language of a country being changed ? The 
Hebrew has died away, and is succeeded 

by Syriac. The Latin was formerly spoken 
in Constantinople; it has been supplanted 
by the Turkish. The old Pehlevi has given 
way to the modern Persian. In England, 

the Welsh was formerly universal; English 
is now spoken there. I could mention 
many others. 

Bahu Dana. But in these instances, 
if I recollect right, the nations who spoke 
the original languages have been swept 

away, and have been succeeded by others. 

Bahu Mast Hathi. What is all this to 
a good theory ? Your common sense is the 
ruin of all grand schemes. 

Bahu Dana. But if it were possible, 
what do you say to the practicability ? 

Bahu Mast Hathi. Practicability? Why, 
I hold the maxim to be a sound one 
that “what man has done, man may do 
again’’; and I hold it to be at once unsound 
and injurious to lay down the principle 
that “what man has not done, man cannot 
do.” The difference in the circumstances 
of the case is of very little consequence. 

Bahu Dana. But would such a change 
be expedient ? 

Babu Mast Hathi. Undoubtedly. Consider 
the superiority of the Bengali over the 
English. The latter is a jargon compounded 


of half a dozen languages; whereas the 
Bengali is derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit, one of the purest and most 
regularly formed languages in the world; 
therefore the English would benefit greatly 
by the change. Besides we have many 
works, the perusal of which would add 
to their stock of knowledge. 

Babu Dana . It seems to me that the 
best way would be to translate these 
books into English; for I doubt whether 
that people would give un their own 
language and adopt the Bengali. 

Babu M.H They ought to do so, when 
we consider how inferior they are to us 
in caste, cleanly habits, and many other 
points; if they do not, it will be another 
proof of their ignorance and prejudice. At 
any rate, should they be so stupid, I have 
another plan which, though not quite so 
good, will be a step gained. 

Bahu Daria* What is that ? 

Babu M.H. To teach the English to 
give up their own alphabet, and write their 
language in the Sankrit, Bengali or 
Deva-nagari letters. By selecting from these 
we may easily contrive, with the assistance 
of diacritical marks, to express every sound 
of the English alphabet. 

Babu Dana. Such a scheme is possible 
certainly, since what one set of letters 
express, another may be invented to repre- 
sent the same sounds; but do | you ] think 
it will be practicable to induce the English 
to give up their old alphabet and adopt 
this new one ? 

Babu M. H. Why not ? What has been 
done, can be done again. We have many 
instances. The language of the Tonga Islands 
has various peculiar sounds, yet these have 
been successfully represented by the 
Roman letters. Look at the old arrow heads 
and various other characters found in ancient 
inscriptions in this country : these have been 
supplanted by the letters now in use. . 

Babu Dana. But I have heard that the 
inhabitants of the Tonga Islands had no 
written character until the Roman was 
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introdnoed: and as to tbe other iostaoces, 
yon forget that the people who used those 
letters have been swept away. It seems to 
me that the oircarastances are different. 

Bahu M* H. There again you break in 
with what you call common sense. I tell 
you again, circumstances and facts have 
nothing to do with theory ; and that is what 
I go npon. 

Bahu Dana, But if you did succeed, 
what would be the benefit? 

Bahu M. R Very great indeed. The 
English letters are incomprehensible to all 
who have not spent their lives in learning 
them : hardly one has any fixed sound ; 
every vowel has two or even three: and a 
great many of the consonants have each two: 
all given in the most arbitrary way, without 
any rule. Now I propose that the characters 
taken from the Sanskrit or Nagri should invari- 
ably express the same sound. Such a plan as 
this would greatly facilitate the reading of 


the vernacular languages of India by the 
English, which would give us a better chance 
of obtaining justice than we have ever had 
yet. 

Bahu Dana. Well, all I can say for your 
plan is that it appears as practicable as to 
teach the Natives of India to give up their 
own language or letters, and to, adopt those 
of Europe. 

Bahu M, H. A thousand times more so. 
Are not the English in India few in number ? 
Do not they boast how superior they are to 
us in everything, above all in freedom from 
prejudice: surely it is much easier for two 
or three thousand of them to adopt our 
language or character, than to expect sixty 
millions of Natives, most of whom are so poor 
that they work hard all day at their respec- 
tive avocations, to give up that which they 
have used for centuries, and accept a new one. 

Bahu Dana. Oh Ram, Ram. Wonders 
;will never cease in this world. 


THE KARA OF ORISSA 

By prof. R. D. BANERJI m. a. 
Benares 


T he kings of tbe Kara dynasty of Orissa 
were absolutely unknown to the people 
of India 20 years ago. During this 
period the labours of a number of epi- 
graphists and the French savant M. 
Sylvain Levi has enabled us to reconstruct 
the history and chronology of this dynasty 
of kings. Thf date of the dynasty was fixed 
by M. Levi’s fortunate discovery of the 
reference to an embassy from Orissa to the 
Chinese emperor Te-tsong towards the end 
of the 8th century, “in 795 A. D., that is 
the 11th year of the period Cheng-yuan.” 
The king who sent this embassy was called 
Subhakara. It was the good fortune of the 
writer to come across the first inscription 
of king Subhakara 14 years ago. In this 
inscription, the Neulpur plate, three genera- 
tions of kings of the Kara dynasty are 
mentioned ; (1^ Ksbemankara (2) Siva- 

kara and (3) Subhakara. Since then 

the history of the dynasty has been 
much better illuminated by the fortunate 
discovery of two other grants, (1) the 


Kumuranga plate of Dandi-Mahadevi and 
(2) the Chaurasi plate of Sivakara. 
These two newly discovered inscriptions 
now enable us to link together the informa- 
tion supplied by the two plates of Dandi- 
Mahadevi at one time preserved in the office 
of the Collector ‘of Ganjam and the grant of 
Tribhuvana-Mahadevi from Dhenkanal, edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad 
Sastri, C, I. E. These inscriptions show 
that there were two groups of dynasties of 
Kara kings ruling at different dates. The 
first group or dynasty is known from 
two inscriptions only ; (l) the Neulpur 
plate of Subhakara and (2) the Chaurasi 
plate of Sivakara. The remaining inscrip- 
tions of this dynasty are later in date and 
belong to the period of second group. 

The first group of Kara kings were 
decidedly Buddhist. The ancestor of the 
dynasty, Ksbemankara, is called simply a 
lay worshipper (Paramopasaka). His son, 
Sivakara, is styled the devout worshipper 
of the Tathagata (Parama Taihagata) and 
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his grandson Sabhakara is styled the devout 
Buddhist rarama-saugata). Sabhakara was 
a contemporary of the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong and in Chinese records is described 
as one “who had a big faith in the Sovereign 
Law, and who followed the practice of the 
Sovereign Mahayana.” His name is given 
as “the fortunate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion. “From this M. Sylvain 
Levi guesses that the name of the king of 
Orissa was Sabhakara Kesari. In the year 795 
A. D , the Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, received 
an autograph manuscript containing the last 
section of the Avatamsaka which is the 
section dealing with the practice and vow 
of the Bodhisatva Samantabhadra M. Levi 
therefore guesses that the work presented 
to the Chinese emperor was really the 
Gaiida-vyuha, “Of which the original is 
preserved among the Nepali collections’* ? 
The autograph manuscript and the letter 
from king Subhakara was entrusted to the 
monk Prajna who was requested to translate 
it This Prajna was an inhabitant of Ki-pin 
or Kapisa near Kabul, who had begun his 
studies in Northern India and then migrated 
to Nalanda where he had resided for some 
time. After spending eighteen years in 
study he settled down in the monastery of 
the king of Orissa to study Yoga philosophy. 
Then he went to China as the ambassador 
of the king of Orissa.^ Though Sabhakara 
and his ancestors were Buddhists the 
villages granted by him by the grant dis- 
covered at Neulpur was given to Brahmanas. 
The villages of Koraparaka and Dandankiyoka 
were situated in the districts [ Vishaya)) 
of Panchala and Yubhyndaya in Northern 
Tosali. The grant was issued in the 8th 
year of the reign of Subhakara.^ The 
The geneology is carried one generation farther 
in the Chaurasi plate of Sivakara II. This 
inscription is of great importance as it supplies 
many interesting pieces of informations. 
After the name of Sivakara I, the word 
Kara, which appears to be the family name 
i^ repeated, a feature which is to be found 
in some of the inscriptions of the second 
group of Kara kings. We know from this 
new inscription that Sivakara I married 
Jayavalidevi, from whom was born Sabhakara, 
the contemporary of the emperor Te-tsong. 
From Sabhakara by this queen Madhavadevi 
was born Sivakara 11. The Chaurasi plate 


7. EpL Tnd, Vol XV, pp, 363-64, 
2. Ibid, pp. 1-8. 
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records the grant of the village of. Yuvrada 
situated in Southern Tosali to a oamber of 
Brahmans in the 13th year of the 
reign of the king on the 12th day of the 
bright half of Kartika. Sivakara 11 and 
his father Subhakara are given the Imperial 
titles Paramesvara-Alaharafadkiraja and 
Paramabhattaraka ^ The village of Yuvrada 
granted by Sivakara II was situated in the 
Antarndra district {Vishaya) which is identi- 
fied by Mr. Narayana Tripathi with the 
Parganah of Antarodh in the Sadar Sab<- 
Division of the Puri district of Orissa. 
The grant was issued from Subhadevi- 
pataka which he mistakes for Subhadeva- 
pataka mentioned in the Nealpur plate. 
The special Buddhist titles of Subhakara, 
his father and grandfather are not given 
in the Chaurasi plate even in the case of 
Subhakara. 

The second group of Kara kings is known 
to ns in detail from three grants of Dandi 
Mahadevi and the Dhenkanal plate of Tri- 
bhuvana Mahadevi. The three grants of Dandi 
Mahamadevi supply us with more information 
than the plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi. The 
earliest known inscriptions of this dynasty 
were the two grants of Dandi Mahadevi 
preserved in the office of the Collector of 
Gao jam and edited by the late Prof. Dr. 
Kielhorn. Out of these two plates the first 
one is dated in the year 180 of an unknown 
era. If this date is assigned to the unknown 
Gaoga era then it was issued in 858 A. D. 
The Kumuranga plate of Dandi Mahamadevi 
is also dated. The late Mr. H Panday read 
it as 387 but it appears on the analogy of 
the Ganjam first plate to be 187. The Ganjam 
plates state that “There was a king named 
Dnmattasimha (1.5), from whose family 
sprung Mangapada (1.7) and other kings. In 
their family there was the king Lonabhara 
(1.9> ; nis son was Kusnmabhara (11.13); 
after him ruled his younger brother-Lalita- 
bhara (1.13 he was succeeded by him son 
Santikara (1.15), and he again by his younger 
brother Subhakara (1.18). When the last of 
these princes died, his queen ascended the 
throne, and afterwards her daughter Dandi 
Mahadevi (1.20) ruled the earth for a long 
time.” The information supplied by the 
Dhankaual plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi is 
exactly similar but in this plate the name of 
the first king is spelt as Lolabhara. 


5. Journal of ths Bihar and Orissa Emardk 
Society Vol. XIV 1928, pp. 292-306. 
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From these three insoriptions we learn 
that one Uhmattasimha was regarded as the 
remote ancestor of this line of kings. The 
Oanjam plates mention a king named 
Mangapada after him. The Dhenkanal plate 
mentions Gayada and others instead of Manga- 
pada. Evidently Prof. Kielhorn coaid not 
read the name Gayada correctly. In the 
family of Gavada was born Lolabhara or 
Lonabhara. His sons Knsnmbhara and 
Lalitabhara sncceeded him. Lalitabhara’s son 
was Santikara according to the inscriptions 
of Dandi-Mahadevi. We learn from the 
Dhenkanal plates of Tribl.nvana Mahadevi 
that she was the wife of Lalitabhara who is 
styled the Moon of the Komuda flowei’s of 
the Kara family, Maharajadhiiaja and Para- 
mesvara. Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the 
daughter of a southern chief named Raja- 
malla, who upheld the fortunes of the Kara 
family at the time of a great misfortune. At 
that time requested by the Gosvamini 
Purayidevi and the assembly of great feuda- 
tories (MuhasainantackakraY Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi ascended the throne. We do not 
know whether Santikara was her son or 
not The three grants of Dandi Mahadevi 
carry the genealogy of the second group of 
Kara kings three generations further. Santi- 
kara, the son of Lalitabhara, was succeeded 
by his son Subhakara II and he by one of 
his queens who is not named. Later on, 
Dandi Mahadevi, the daughter of Subhakara 
II ascended the throne. The date of the 
Kumuranga plates of Dandi Mahadevi, the 
year 187 of an unknown era is the latest 
known date of this dynasty. If applied to 
the little known Ganga era it would give 
965 A. D. as the latest known date for Dandi 
Mahadevi. 

The foregoing summary of the events 
connected with the reigns of the second 
groups of monarchs of the Kara dynasty 
shqws that the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi is the earliest known inscription 
of the second group. The late Mr. H. Panday 
attempted to connect the two dynasties by 
identifying Kshemankara of the Neulpur 
plate with Santikara of the inscriptions of 
Dandi Mahadevi and Subhakara with 
Sivakara. There are two Sivakaras in the 
first group of the Kara dynasty and as 
all other names disagree, it is not possible 
to identify the kings of these two groups. 

Of the kings mentioned as the ancestors 
of Lolabhara neither Unmattasimha or 
Gayada are known from other inscriptions. 


It is absolutely impossible to identify king 
Gayada, the ancestor of Lolabhara, with 
Gayada of the Tanga family, the descendant 
of SalanatuDga and Jagattunga. Of Lolabhara^ 
and his sons Kusnmahara and Lalitabhara no 
details are given iu any of the three insorip- 
tioDS of Dandi Mahadevi. Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi was the widow of Lalitabhara and 
she has left a good deal of information in a 
grant discovered in Dhenkanal ' state. This 
was issued from Subhesvara-pataka, the 
capital of Subhakara. The kings Unmatta^ 
kesari and Gayada are mentioned among the 
early ancestors. Then we are introduced 
to a chief of Southern India who had saved 
the Kara family when it bad fallen on evil 
days. Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the daughter 
of this Rajaraalla and was married to Lalita- 
bharadeva. Evidently upon the death of her 
husband the queen was persuaded by the 
ascetic Purayidevi and the principal feuda- 
tories to ascend the throne. Her titles are 
Paramabhattarika-Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvari 
and she is styled the devout worshipper of 
Vishnu. The Land granted was situated in 
Kosala, but it is not specified in which part 
of that country. The village granted, Kontas- 
para, was situated in the district of Olasrama. 
The grant is dated as it was issued according 
to the editor in '*Samvat Lu. Chu Karttilm 
svdi di.^' These numerals have not been 
translated by the learned editor but as the 
symbol Lu denotes the numeral for 100 in two 
grants of Dandi Mahadevi it would be safer to 
assume that this symbol expresses the same 
value that it does in the Ganjam plate of 
Dandi Mahadevi. The late Mr. H. Panday 
transcribed this symbol as 300 but a com- 
parison with the Ganjam plate shows that 
he is wrong. The symbol Chu may be taken 
to denote 30. With these dates as the basis, 
the chronology of the second group of Kara 
kings may be reconstructed. The inscrip- 
tions of Dandi Mahadevi do not mention 
Tribhuvana Mahadevi but bring forth another 
king named Santikara as the successor of 
Lalitabhara. We possess two different stone 
inscriptions of this Santikara, one of which 
is dated. This inscription was found in a 
cave on the top of Dhauli hill in the Puri 
district of Orissa. This inscription ^ records 


1. This is the inscription mentioned by late 
Mr. E. Panday but it has not appeared m the 
Epigraphia fndica Vol. XV. It will be published 
in a subsequent volume. Ibid,, VoL V, 1919. 
p. 569. 
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a priTate donation in the year 93. According 
to all inscripAons of Dandi MahadeTi Santikara 
was the son and successor of Lalitabhara and 
according to the Dhenkanal plate Tribhnvana 
Mahadevi was the latter’s wife and successor, 
bat as Santikara was ruling in the year 90 and 
Tribhavana Mahadevi in the year 130 there 
can not be any doubt about the fact that 
Tribhavana Mahadevi had succeeded Santikara, 
her son or step-son, on the throne and not 
her husband Lalitabhara. The disturbances 
mentioned in the Dhankanal plate appears to 
to have taken place either shortly before or 
after the year 93. ,, There is no reason to 
^juppose that the year 93 belongs to a different 
era from the year 130 of the Dhenkanal plate. 
If these be referred to the Ganga era then 
Santikara was ruling in Central Orissa in 871 
A. D. It may therefore be assumed that the 
disturbances caused by Satrubhanja and Rana- 
bhanja I were the causes of the fall of the Kara 
or Kesari dynasty after the death of Lalitabhara 
and that the revival of Kara power under 
Rajamalla caused Netribbhanja 1 and his 
successors to retire to the sooth and transfer 
their capital from Dbritipura to Vanjulvaka. 
The two inscriptions of Santikara now 
become the oldest records of the second 
group of the Kara dynasty. The 
first of them was discovered inside the 
Oanesagurapha cave on Khandagiri hill, 
three miles to the west of Bhuvanesvara in 
the Puri district. It is not dated and simply 
mention Bhimata the son of a person named 
Nannata^. The second inscription of the 
reign of Santikara was found by me in a 
cave close to Asoka’s rock inscription at 
JJhauli near Bhuvanesvara. The only impor- 
tant part of this inscription is the date. If 
the initial year of the so called Ganga 
era fell in 778 A. D. then this cave was 
excavated in in 871 A. D. Beyond this we 
do not know anything about Santikara. 

The D^henkanal plate of Tribhuvana Maha- 
devi proves that she came to the throne after 
Santikara. In the period which followed the 
death of her husband Lalitabhara and his son 
Santikara there were disturbances which were 
quelled by her father, Rajamalla. In the Dhen- 
kanal plate this chief is simply called. “The mark 
on the forehead of the Southern region”. The 
only kings of this name known to us are 
western Chalukya king Vikramaditya I ^ and 
the three western Oanga chiefs of that name. 
Out of these three Raohamalla or Rajamalla 


1 is too early. The king referred to ,inay 
be Rajamalla II whose Narasapur plates were 
issued in 8. 825-202 A. D. * These identifi- 
oatioDs depend upon the probabilities of the 
Karas using the so-called Ganga era and that 
era having started from 778 A. D.2 

The object of the inscription on the Dhen- 
kanal plates was to record the grant of the 
village of Kontaspara to Bhatta Jagaddhara 
for the purpose of bringing down rain 
( Vrishii-kama-nimittaya . 

The three inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevi 
prove that the statements of the Dhenkanal 
plates of Tribhavana Mahadevi that “The Kara 
family were known only to fame”, and “Who 
finding the earth with all her Kara kings 
dead and gone”, are incorrect. Tribhavana 
Mahadevi was succeeded by Subhakara, the 
younger brother of Santikara. There can not 
be any doubt the fact that this Subhakara 
was quite different from Subhakara, the 
contemporary of the Chinese emperor Te-tsong 
and the son of Sivakara and the grandson 
of Ksbemankara. All inscriptions of Dandi 
Mahadevi agree in stating that Subhakara was 
succeeded first of all by his queen, whose 
name, according to certain scholars, was 
Gauri. Then Subhakara’s daughter Dandi 
ascended the throne. Out of the three grants 
of Dandi Mahadevi, two only are dated. The 
earliest date is to be found in the year 180 
which may be equivalent to 958 A. D. By 
this plate the great queen granted the village 
of Villagrama situated in the Eastern Division 
of the Baradakhanda district {vishaya) 
of the Kongoda mandala. The Purva-khanda 
of the Kongoda mandala is still called by that 
name in the Gan jam district of the Madras 
Presidency. The grant was issued on the 
5th day of the dark half of the month 
of Masgasirsba of the year 180. ® 

The second Ganjam plate of Dandi 
Mahadevi is undated. It contains the im- 
portant information that the Kongoda man- 
dala was situated in Southern Kosala. By 
this plate the queen granted the village of 
of Garasambba in the district of Arttani on 
the occassion of the Uttarayana, * The third 
and the most recently discovered inscrip- 
tion of Dandi Mahadevi is the Kumuranga 
plate of the year 187. By this inscription 


1. Ibid. Vol VlIlApv. Up. 5: Epi Cam, 
Vol X. p. 25. No. 90, 

2. Journal of ihs Bihar and Orissa Bescarch 
Society. Vol. II 1917, pp. 419-27. 

3. jEJpi. Ind„ Vol. vI. pp. 40, 

4. Ibid, pp. 140-42. ^ 


1. Ed. Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 167. No. XVII. 

2. Ibid, Vol VII, App. p. 5, Note 4. 
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the queen granted the village of Kantsarana- 
gari Mn the district of Khidingabhara of the 
Kungada mmdala in Southern Tosala, on the 
13th day of the bright half of Jyaishtha of 
the year 187. ^ The Kumurauga plate in- 
forms US that the Kungada or the Kongoda 
mandala v?as situated in Southern Tosala 
vvhere as the second Ganjam plate states 
that it was situated in Southern Kosala and 
therefore it is apparent that in Orissa Tosala 
Kosala were equivalent. The dated inscrip- 
tioD of Dandi Mahadevi prove that the queen 
was reigning from 968 to 965 A. D.. if the 
dates can be referred to the Gaoga era. 
We do not know what happened to the Kara 
family after Dandi Mahadevi. Evidently 
the Bbanjas regained power and were able 
to regain Northern Khinjali under or in the 
time of Netribhanja If, the son of Vidya- 
harabhanja. 

The discovery of M. Sylvain Levi leaves 
DO doubt about the fact that the first group 
of Kara kings bore the title of Kesari, The 
inscriptions of the second of group of Kara 
kings prove that one of their ancestors was 
called Unmattakesari but the title is not 
applied to any king of the second group. 
We do not know whether these later Kara 
kings had other virudas or not, but kings 
with the name Kesari are to be met with in 
some inscriptions of Orissa and records of 
other countries. At least three inscriptions 
are known of a king named Uddyotakesari 
The earliest inscription of the reign of this 
prince was discovered in a ruined cave 
assigned to the mythical Lalatendu-kesari 
of the native tradition of Orissa, on Udaya- 
giri, three miles from Bhuvanesvar in the 
Puri district of Orissa. According to this 
inscription in the 5th year of the reign of 
Udyotakesari the old temples and well 
on the Kuraara hill were repaired.^ In the 
Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela 
of Kalinga we have seen that the Udayagiri 
is called the Kumari hill. From the inscri- 
ption in Lalatendukesari’s we learn that 
the Khandagiri was called the Kumara hill. 
The ancient names of the Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri were therefore Kumara and 
Kumari. In the Navamuni cave, on the same 
hill, there is another pilgrim’s record belong- 
ing to the reign of Udyotakesari. It 
states that in the year 18 of the reign of 
Udyotakesari the Acharya Kulaohandra’s 

1. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society,’ jm, 564-81. 

%i, Ind Vcl. XIIIv. 166, No. XVL 
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disciple Subhachandra came to this shrine. 
Another inscription discovered « somewhere 
in Bhu vanes vara but now missing was in- 
cised in the 18th year of the reign of 
Udyotakesari, Lord of the three Kalingas. 
From published texts the late Dr. Kielhorn. 
published the following summary of this ins- 
criptions: "'Janamejaya of the lunar race, his 
son Dirgharava. and his son Apavara who 
died childless : after him, Yichitravirya 
(another son of Janamejaya), his son Abhi- 
manyu, his son Chandihara, and his son 
Uddyotakesarin, whose mother was Kolavati 
of the solar race.” * Beyond this we do not 
know anything of Udyotakesari. If his 
ancestor Janamejaya is the same as Mahabha- 
vagupta of the Soma-vamsi dynasty of 
Mahakosala, then, inspite of his affix 
Kesarim her can not be taken to be a descen- 
dant of the Kara dynasty. 

A king of Orissa with the affix Kesari- 
continued to rule over some part of Orissa 
till the middle of the 11th century A. D. 
among the feudatories who combined to 
recover Northern Bengal for the Pala king 
Hamapala is mentioned Jayasimha of Dan- 
dabhukti who is said to have uprooted king 
Karnakesari of Utkala. The campaign for 
the restoration of Rama pala to Northern 
Bengal can not have taken place later than 
1060 A. D. and therefore Jayasiraha’s defeat 
of Karnakesari must have taken place 
sometime earlier. Udyotakesari is called 
the Lord of Trikalinga in the lost Bhuva- 
nesvar inscription but in the Ramackarita of 
Sandhyakaranandin Karnakesari is styled 
the Lord of Utkala,^ evidently because by 
by that time the rest of the three Kalingas 
had been conquered by the Eastern Ganga 
king Vajrahasta who ascended the throne in 
1038 A. D.6 In 1078 A. D. Anantavarman 
Chodaganga made an end of all minor 
dynasties, including, perhaps, Karnakesari, 
who was ruling over Northern Orissa, ad- 

joining Dandabhukti or the modern district 
of Midnapore, as the last representative of 

his dynasty. We do not know whether 

Karnakesari belonged to the Kara dynasty 
or the lunar dynasty of Udyotakesari. 

3. Ibid^pp. 165-6. No. XIV. 

4. Ibid. vol. V. App. p. 90, No. 668: Jourml 

of th*' Society of Bengal. Vol. VII, 1838, 

pp. -Wil pLXX.IV. 

5. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, p. 36 : R'lmifh'iriia. II 5, Cornmentarji 

6. Epi. Ind., Vol. VI 11. App. I, p. 17, List No- 
22 . 



INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS* 

(A Review) 


By POLITICUS 


The paper, printiner (there is not a sin^de 
printins: mistake!, bindinK and (reneral set-up of 
the book are quite as sood as those of the best 
Euslish firms of publishers, and no one handlins 
its pases would suppose, unless he knew it, that 
it has been printed in India. The qaestions which 
arise for discussion and solution in view of the 
Statutory Commission which was then about to be, 
and has subsequently been appointed, have been 
treated in thi-i book and the extensive knowledge 
and grasp of political problems displayed by the 
author are bound to command respectful attention 
among statesmen everywhere. Open the book at 
any page, and read through a few pages, and you 
will at once feel that here is a mastermind dealing 
with a snbject of which both the theory ana 
practice is known to him as well as anybody in 
whose hands the Government of the country has 
been entrusted. In lucidity and ease the style is 
a model of what it should be and would be easily 
mistaken for that of an Englishman. Only the 
point of view is somewhat different. The sobriety 
of the author is apparent in all that he writes, as 
befits one who has inside knowledge of the problems 
he deals with, and appreciates the difficulties which 
beset the path of the practical administrator. 
This vein m the author’s make-up will appeal to 
all the conservative instincts of our rulers, but what 
will prove obnoxious to them is the other vein of 
large-hearted sympathy, of progressive advance, 
and faith in the destiny of the people, of which 
there is ample evidence in every page. To 
thoughtful men in the West, his cautious liberalism 
ought to make a serious appeal, but as the aulhpr 
says, “the chances are that the government will 
be unable to distinguish friends from foes. The 
authorities that he quotes are not generally known 
to our politicians, and the quotations produce a 
telling effect. The science, art and philosophy of 
government have been studied by the author froin 
the best sources, and applied to the details of 
Indian administration with a mastery of principle 
and wealth of well-digested statistical and histori- 
cal information which are unrivalled. Specially 
is this the case with reference to the chapters 
on the Army and the Native States. With regard 
to army questions, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is the 
greatest authority which India possesses, and he 
is also a specialist in almost all ^ the subjects he 
treats of. Besides the preface, introduction and 
epilogue, the hook contains the following chapters. 


* Indian Constitutional Problems 
P. S> Sivaswamy Aiyer, IC 


By, Sir 
a S L C. I. K, 
Council, Madras. 



Bombay, ^£^< 50 . 
Index. Pp, 384, 


Provincial autonomy, provincial legislatures, 
provincial executive, reforms in central govern- 
ment, defence, central legislatures, central executive, 
judicial appeals and the council of India, the 
Indian States, objections to advance. There is a 
well-chosen and select bibliography, and an 
excellent index. 

There is nothing in the theory and practice of 
government which the author does not touch and 
which his touch does not illuminate and adorn. 

In the pages of this book one feels at once that 
he has come across a master-politician and a 
statesman of the highest order. One on this side 
of India cannot but enquire how many men there 
are in Bengal, in or outside the sphere of politics, 
who can be placed in the same category with Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and the answer to the query 
is bound to be extremely disappointing, if not 
also disheartening. We give below a few extracts 
to conclude our review. 

“No one in India can believe in this effusive 
solicitude of the British , Government for the 
depressed classes as a sincere answer to the 
political demands of the country. It is believed, 
not without justice, that the various reasons put 
forward as arguments against any large relaxation 
of Imperial control are not the real reasona 
which weigh with the Imperial Government 
The true reason is that, though the British 
Government admits that they hold the country 
as trustees for people, they are not wholly 
disinterested trustees. On the other hand, they 
are deeply interested in the maintenance of the 
status (mo and in their own domination of India. 
“One of the first things that English Statesmen 
have to learn is to clear their minds of cant and 
not ' to pretend that they are the disinterested 
guardians of the millions of people of India.” . 

“Theidea of energizing the masses and awakening 
their political, coiiscioiisness is one which has been 
carried out on a large scale by Mr. Gandhi fai’ 
more successfully than by any other Indian 
political leader of the past. And it is perhaps his 
greatest achievement.” 'It is a good thing to 
appeal to the two communities [Hindus and 
Moslems] for a change of heart and for an ami- 
cable adjustment of differences whether political 
or religious. But suppose the communities are 
unable to come to an agreement. Have the 

Government no duty to the country in the matter ? 
Is it confined merely to the suppression of breaches 
. of the peace, to the punishment of offenders and 
to the issue of prohibitory orders ? What should 
an autocratic government, like the (iovernm^t 
of India, anxious to promote the unification of its 
subjects and the permanent interests of the 
country, have done ? In the absence of -any law 
or usage, it would have enacted lawsy clearly 
laying down the rights and duties of the bommu- 

\ 
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DitieB in pojitical and reliffiooB matters and such 
la^s would have been based not upon the admi- 
nistrative coDvkiience of the day, but ui^u a just 
and ^ impartial consideration of the rights of the 
parties and the true interests of national progress. 
Having framed its laws, it would have protected 
the rights created thereby and enforced the corres- 
ponding obligations impartially. One may well 
ask what proof of constructive statesmanship has 
been given by the Government.” 

“The exploitation of differences within modest 
limits is an easy expedient for the maintenance 
of the power of a ruler and especially a foreign 
ruler. The methods adopted for such exploitation 
are too well-known to need description. Some- 
times one community is patted on the back and 
sometimes another. Differences are dilated upon ; 
the suggestion is made that the interests of one 
community are in conflict with those of another, 
and under the pretext of describing the facts, 
ideas of discord are insidiously sown or culti- 
vated in credulous minds. The Sikhs and Pathans 
are told that they will never allow themselves 
to be ruled by the Bengali or the Madiasi, 
the Mahomedans are told that they will never 
entrust themselves to the rule of the Hindu 
majority; and everybody is told that they feel 
their interests are safer in the keeping of the 
British than in the hands of their own countrymen. 
Though the Government of India is based njon 
the assent and acquiescence of its subjects, it does 
not possess the moral authority of responsible 
government and it has reason to fear the conse- 
quences of an inconvenient combination among 
discordant sects which may force its hands to 
follow a policy not in consonance with that dic- 
tated by the Imperial Government.” [“As Lord 
Curzon remarked, the consolidation of the rule 
does not make the task of Government easier”]. 

“The Imperial Government does not pay an 
iota of the cost of the Indian army and from this 
point of view, the Indian army is not an Imperial 
force at all. But it is imperial in every other 
sense, for it is controlled by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and can be used for any imperial purpose 
and despatched to any part of the world without 
the consent of the Indian legislature.” “It was 
<‘onRidered dangerous to allow a spirit of soli- 
darity to grow up among the Indian troops and 
the expedient was resorted to of forming class 
companies. The Peel Commission recommended 
that the Native Army should be composed of 


different nationalities and castes, and, as a general 
rule, mixed promiscuously through eaoh regi- 
ment. When it was found that military discipline 
and service in distant parts of the country tended 
to obliterate religious and caste differences and 
promote ties of fellowship, it was suggested that 
regiments should as far as possible be confined to 
the provinces in which they were raised, so that 
they might continue to retain their traditional 
prejudices and mutual antipathies. How to 
prevent the emergence of any leaders from the 
Indian officers and how to prevent /he develop- 
ment of any capacity for , initiative or leader- 
ship were matters ot anxious concern to the 
military authorities. To crown all these various 
expedients, the Government and the military 
authorities have followed a systematic propaganda 
of the inferiority of the Indian to the Britisher by 
harping in season and out of season upon his in- 
capacity for leadership, so that the Indian soldier 
and the Indian officer may be hypnotised into the 
soul-deadening conviction of his ineradicable in- 
feriority to the European soldier and of the in- 
vincible superioiity of the latter.” “If the im- 
perialist is prepared to make the theoretical con- 
cession that India has a right to learn to defend 
herself, he generally couples it with the mental 
reservation that, God willing, he will take good 
care that she does not.” 

The conclusion which the author draws from 
the history of the various changes introduced into 
the Indian army as a result of the different com- 
mittees which have made recommendations from 
time to time is that Government is disinclined to 
make any real advance in the Indianization of the 
army, or the extension and improvement of the 
Territorial Force. The writer’s observations on the 
party system, the electorate, reforms in the cen- 
tral and provincial governnients, and the legis- 
latures, are full of a ripe wisdom and every Indian 
politician should study them. The verdict of the 
author on the achievements of the various Indian 
lf4fi.‘-latuies is distinctly hopeful. ‘The legistatures 
(.f India have been characterised by a breadth of 
outlook and sympathy and a spirit of progressive- 
ness which compare favourably with the 
mentality of the British parliament in the nine- 
teenth century and even at the present time.” 

Want of space compels us to direct the reader 
to the book itself for many other passages 
which deserve careful and serious consideration. 


iWHYsrAMERIOA AND OTHER NATIONS SHOULD SYMPATHISE , 
IWITH INDIA S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM; 


Bt J. T. SUNDERLAND 


T hose who claim that India’s sttuggle 
to free herself from British role is 
solely the domestic affair of Great 
Britain, with which no other nation has a 
right /to concern itself, should do a little 
reading of history. 


As a fact, have nations struggling to free 
themselves from the oppression of a foreign 
yoke never received sympathy or encourage- 
ment from other nations ? Have we AmericanB 
never extended sympathy or aid to such 
struggling nations ? Has Great Britain her- 



WHY AMERICA AND OTHER NATIONS 

self never done the same ? The fact is, the 
true spirit *of both America and England 
has always been that of wide interest in 
liberty, and sympathy with nations and 
peoples in any and every part of the world 
who were struggling to shake off alien 
despotisms and gain for themseWes freedom 
and nationhood. England’s record in this 
respect has been very noble. Let us glance 
at it. 

We in America can never forget the 
sympathy extended to us by several of 
England's greatest statesmen, and also by 
many humbler people, in our Revolutionary 
War. Nor can we cease to remember that 
in our Civil War the working people of 
England to a remarkable degree stood by 
our national government, even against their 
own interests, because they believed our 
national cause to be the cause of human 
freedom. 

When Greece early last century went 
to war to throw off the yoke of Turkey, 
the English people took a very deep interest 
in the struggle. They did not for a moment 
think of it as a mere domestic affair of 
Turkey, in which they had no right to 
interest themselves. Lord Byron^s dramatic 
espousal of the Greek cause attracted the 
attention and was the admiration of liberty- 
lovers in all lands. 

With Italy’s struggle to free herself 
from the yoke of Austria, England warmly 
sympathized, and showed her sympathy by 
the strong public utterances of Gladstone and 
public men, and also by giving shelter and 
aid to Italian refugees Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and many others, who were driven into 
exile on account of their efforts to obtain 
their country’s freedom. The enthusiasm 
with which Garibaldi was welcomed to 
England after his patriot army had won 
its entry into Rome was not less than that 
which greeted Kossouth in America after 
his heroic struggle for liberty in Hungary. 
A personal witness thus describes the great 
scene in London : 

“I was one of the number who had the honor 
and pleasure of giving welcome to the brave 
Garibaldi when he came to London after his 
glorious victory in freeing his country. He was 
met at the railway station by tens of thousands of 
young and old, rich and poor, and escorted through 
the streets to the Duke of Sutherland’s mansion. 
It was such a spectacle as seldom if ever has been 
seen in London before or since. Pen cannot 
describe it. When we arrived in front of the 
horsegnards, those nearest Garibaldi’s carriage 
unhitched the horses, and the carriage with the 
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hero was dragged the rest of the waysv^ thousands 
who delight^ to do him honor, it was the^ 
enthusiasm of a liberty-loving peopleyfor the work 
done by that one man not only roi' Italy, but for 
the whole world a victory won for* freedom over 
tyranny.” 

These facts and incidents show the noble 
and true Eaglaud, the England that did not 
regard the struggle of Greece and Italy as 
mere domestic concerns of Turkey and 
Austria. If this England had always been 
in power, India would never have been 
conquered and enslaved ! If this England 
were in power to-day, India would soon be 
set free. 

Turn now, to America. The United 
States, assisted as she was by other nations 
in obtaining her own freedom, has manifest- 
ed throughout a large part of her history 
an earnest sympathy with nations, wherever 
located, who were struggling to throw off a 
tyrannical yoke and to establish for them- 
selves governments based on principles of 
justice and liberty. Said Washington in a 
notable public utterance delivered the same 
year as his Farewell Address : 

“My sympathetic feelings and my best wishes 
are irresistibly excited whenever in any country I 
see an oppressed nation unfurl the banner of 
freedom.” 

When the South American nations were 
engaged in their straggle to throw off the 
yoke of Spain and gain their independence, 
the sympathy for them in the United States 
was ardent and almost universal Nobody 
thought of their straggle as a mere demestic 
affair of Spain in which we should not 
interest ourselves Ours was the first 
nation to recognize the new republics. This 
did not occur until 1822 but as early as 
1816 Henry Clay urged that we should carry 
our national sympathy so far as forcibly 
to intervene in their favor. 

President Monroe in his annual message 
to Congress in 1822 expressed in unmistak- 
able language his own sympathy and that of 
the American people ' with Greece in her 
struggle for freedom. One memorable eviden- 
ce of America’s sympathy is seen in the 
fact that the eminent Boston philanthropist 
and educator, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, later 
the husband of the equally eminent Julia 
Ward Howe, went to Greece (as did Lord 
Byron in England) and rendered distinguisb* 
ed service to the Greek people in 
war for liberty. 

With the revolutionary or semr^evnii^ 
tionary movement in Germany in 1^48, to- 
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establish ILVeral government in that country, 
the tloithay States manifested profound 
sympathy frhm the beginning. Our minister 
to Berlin, Mr. ’ Donelson, was instructed to 
Irecp in close touch with the movement and 
give it any encouragement he could without 
diplomatic discourtesy or offence to the 
Berlin government He was informed from 
Washington that an important part of his 
mission was— “to manifest a proper degree 
of sympathy (on the part of America) for 
the efforts of the German people to amelio- 
rate their condition by the adoption of a 
form of government which should secure 
their liberties and promote their happiness.^’ 

He was instructed that it was the “cor- 
dial desire of the United States to be, if 
possible, the first to hail the birth of any 
new government adopted by any of the 
Oerman States having for its aim the 
attainment of the priceless blessings of 
freedom.” 

The profound sympathy of this country 
with the struggle of Hungary for freedom 
under the leadership of Kossouth, in 1849, 
is well-known. President Zachary Taylor 
shewed his own interest and that of the 
American people in the struggle by appoint- 
ing a special agent with authority to re- 
cognize the independence of the new State 
^‘promptly, in the event of her ability to 
sustain it.” In his annual message (of 1849) 
President Taylor declared that he bad 
thought it his duty, “in accordance with the 
general sentiment of the American people, 
who deeply sympathized with the Magyar 
(Hungarian) patriots, to stand prepared, upon 
the contingency of the establishment by 
her of a permanent government, to be the 
first to welcome Independent Hungary into 
the family of nations.” 

The feelings of the American Nation are 
strongly enlisted,” he declared, “by the 
suff’erings of a brave people who have made a 
gallant though unsuccessful effort to be free.” 
On the failure of thO^ Hungarian revolution 
Kossouth and his companions took refuge 
in Tarkey. The American Congress passed a 
joint resolution (which was approved by 
the President, March 3, 1851) declaring that 
the people of the United States sincerely 
sympathized with the Hungarian exiles, 
Kossouth and his associates and concluding 
as follows ; 

['Besolved hu the Senate and House of Bepresen- 
iaiives of the united States of America, in Congress 
assemhhd that the President of the United States 


be, and hereby is, reqaested to authorise the 
employment of some of the pubEc vessels to 
convey to the said United States, the said Louis 
Kossouth and his associates in captivity.” 

Accordingly an American frigate was 
sent to bring the exiles from Tarkey. 
Kossouth arrived in this country in October, 
and his stay here was an uninterrupted 
triumph, exceeded only by the welcome 
given to Lafayette twenty-five yaars before. 
He was greeted with enthusiasm at the 
National Capitol by both Houses of Congress. 
President Fillmore received him most cordial- 
ly and invited him to dinner, and Daniel 
Webster made the principal speech at the 
great Washington banquet. Said Webster : 

“We acclaim the pleasure with which we 
welcome our honoured guest to the shores of this 

far land, this asylum of oppressed humanity Let 

it be borne on the winds of heaven that the 
sympathies of the Government of the United States 
and of all the people of the United States have 
been attracted toward a nation struggling for 
national independence, and toward those of her 
sons who have most distinguished themselves in 
the struggle. Let it go out, let it open the eyes 
of the blind, let it be everywhere proclaimed, what 
we of this great republic think of the principles 
of human liberty.” 

It should not be overlooked that the 
United States Government was the first 
to recognize the French Republic in 1848, 
and also the present French Republic 
inaugurated in 1870. 

One more marked illustration of our 

hatred of tyranny and our sympathy with 
liberty abroad should be noticed. I refer 

to the historic fact that in 1^67, our 

President and Congress compelled Napoleon 
III to abandon his effort to set up in 

Mexico an imperial government contrary 
to the will of the people of that country. 
In this case we did not stop with express- 
ions of sympathy with Mexican freedom, 
but we went so far as. to offer military aid 
in its defense. 

Such are some of the notable occasions 
and ways in which, throughout a large part 
of our national history, the people of this 
country through our most eminent and 
honoured leaders have expressed our 
sympathy with nations and peoples struggling 
for freedom. I have set forth the facts in 
some detail so that the true tradition of 
America in the matter may clearly appear. 

Says Dr. E. B. Greene, Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois. 

“A study of American history shows that the 
well-established tradition of the Republic has been 
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that of Bympatiy with popular Government abroad : 
that this sympathy has repeatedly been declared 
in public utterances of our oflBcial representatives : 
and that we have never felt ourselves bound to 
suppress in the formal documents of our Govern- 
ment, our deep interest in free institutions, and our 
sense of the essential unity of the cause of 
liberalism and self-Government throughout the 
world. * 

Have these facts of the past no bearing 
on struggles for feeedom going on in the 
world DOW ? Have they no bearing upon 
the greatest of all such struggles, that of the 
people of India to free themselves from a 
foreign yoke? If Washington and Monroe and 
Clay and Webster were alive to-day, would 
great India in her brave and just struggle 
for freedom and nationhood, lack friends, 
sympathizers and defenders in America? Who 
can believe it ? Our fathers did not regard 
the struggle of any oppressed people any- 
where, to shake off their yoke and obtain 
freedom, as the mere domestic affair of the 
oppressing nation. They regarded it as a 
matter of world concern, which ought to 
enlist the interest and sympathy of every 
liberty-loving nation and person in the world. 
In an address delivered before the India 
Society of New York in February, 1925. Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Yillard, Editor of “The 
Nation,’’ said : 

“I believe that what is going on in India is of 
such enormous import to America and to the whole 


* ‘'American Interest in Popular Government 
Abroad ” page 15. (A pamphlet published by the 
<’ommitipe on Public Information, Washington, 
I). C., 1917.) 
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world that no American has a right to Overlook it. 
I think the world needs nothing so /much to-day 
as to see the Indian people set JJiemselves with 
all their minds and with all their strength to the 
attainment of self-government. However great the 
odds with which they must contend. I believe that 
the heartfelt sympathy of Americans, yes, even 
those Americans who love England and as I d9, 
should go forth to the people of India in all their 
aspirations.” 

In such words as these we hear the voice 
of Washington, of Jefferson, of Franklin, of 
the Adamses, of Patrick Henry, of Webster, 
of Garrison, of Cbanning, of Sumneri of 
Lincoln, of all the men who have done most 
to make this country illustrious and honored 
by the world as a leader in the cause of 
human freedom. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the 
true tradition and spirit of America as 
manifested in all our noblest history is that 
expressed in the ringing lines of our honored 
poet, James Russell Lowell : 

“Men ! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there be on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 

No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN PRE-OLASSIOAL 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By Dr. SUSHIL KUMAR DB, m. a., p. r. s„ d. litt (lond) 


T he earliest Indian poems which give a 
passionate expression to the emotion of 
love are to be found in two so called Yedic 
ballads or Samvada hymns in the tenth Book 
of the Rigveda. The first of these (Rgv, x, 95) is 
a poem of eighteen stanzas, supposed to coasist 
of a dialogue between Pururavas, a mortal and 
Urvasi, a divine maiden. This romantic story 
of the love of a mortal for a Dymj)h has been 

82-4 


retold in Indian literature, and no less a poet 
than Kalidasa has taken it as the theme 
of one of his finest dramas But the Rigvedic 
hymn takes it up at that point where Urvasi 
who had lived with Pururavas for years ou 
earth had vanished “like the first of dawns” 
and Pururavas, having found her after a long 
search, was pleading in vain that she uaight 
return to him, The Satapatha Brahmana 
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fiupp 69 the untold details of this ancient 
myth and fifteen out of the eighteen 

verses of the itigveda into its brief and bold 
narrative: but the Rigvedic hymn, though 
obscure in many places and cast in the form 
of a dialogue, gives a fine lyric expression to 
the ardent bat hopeless pleadings of Pararavas 
and the somewhat cold but no less pathetic 
rejoinder of Urvasi. Addressing her as his 
“fierce-souled spouse” he implores her to 
tarry a moment, and reason together for a 
while : 

Let the gift brought by my piety 

appproach thee. 

Turn thou to me again ; for my heart 

is troubled. 

To which la belle dame mns merd replies: 

What am I to do with this thy 

saying ? 

I have gone from thee like the first of 

Mornings. 

Pururavas, return thou to thy dwelling : 

I, like the wind, am difficult to capture. 

Rebuking her for her inconstancy, Pnru- 
ravas recalls in vivid language the days of 
pleasure they had passed together : but the 
only consolation which Urvasi deigns to give 
him is her promise to send him the son 
who will be born to them. Even when, in 
despair, Pururavas speaks of self-destruction 
and wants to throw himself from the rocks 
to the fierce wolves, she only replies : 

Nay do not die Pururavas, nor perish : 

Lot not the evil-omened wolves devour 

thee. 

With women there can be lasting friend- 
ship. 

Hearts of hyena are the hearts of women ! 

The other passionate poem in the Rigveda 
is the dialogue of Yama and Yami in 
Rgv. X. 10. There can be no doubt that the 
ancient myth of the descent of the human 
race from the primeval twins underlies the 
conversation and explains Yami’s attempt, 
fruitless so far as the hymn goes, to impel 
her brother Yama to accept and make fruitful 
her proffered love : yet the poet, with a 
more refined sentiment than the legend itself, 
is apparently uneasy regarding this primitive 
incest and tries to clear Yama of the guilt 
In passionate words, glowing with desire, 
the s^ter endeavours to win the brother’s 
love/ persuading him that the Gods them- 
sel^s desire that he should unite himself with 


her in order that the human rlbe may not 
die out. 

I, Yarai, am possessed by love of Yama 
That I may rest on the same couch beside 

him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my hus- 
band 

Like car-wheels let us speed in the same 

task. 

But Yama repulses her advances as a sin 
which the gods would condemn : 

They stand not still, they never close their 

eyelids, 

Those sentinels of gods who wonder round 

us. 

Not we,— go quickly wanton, with another, 
Which round with him like the wheels of 

a chariot. 

To which she replies with more passion 
rather reason : 

Is he a brother when she has no lord ? 

Is she a sister when destruction cometh ? 
Forced by my love these many words 

I utter— 

Come near me and hold me in thy close 

embrace 

More and more tempestuous she grows 
until on his repeated refusal she hursts 

forth ; 

Alas, thou art indeed a weakling, Yama. 

We find in thee no trace of heart or 

spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine cling?. 
Another girdle-like will cling round thee— 

but not I ! 

Here the hymn ends. This poem, as well 
as the one noted above, is unfortunately a 
torso, but a torso which indicates consider- 
able dramatic power and forceful poetic 
expression. Both give expression to the 
yearnings of fruitless love, and both draw 
upon legendary popular material, which was 
probably not on a level with the higher 
ethical standard of the Rigvedic poet. Modern 
taste may be equally fastidious, but it is 
impossible to underrate the force and direct- 
ness of the passion in its undisguised form 
and the frankness and simplicity of its 
expression. 

As a commentary on the last passionate 
hymn we have a suggestive little tale in the 
Maitrayani Samhiia (1,6,12) which gives, on 
its basis, a fine legend of the origin of day 
and night 

Yama had died. The gods tried to persuade 
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she said “Ouly to-day he has died Then the 
gods said : “Thus she will indeed never forget 
him : we will create night.” For at that time there 
was only day and no night. The gods created 
night : then arose a morrow thereupon she forgot 
him. 

But later Vedic literature is singularly 
devoid of such full-blooded poems as those 
quoted above, although the power of the sex 
to enthrall 'and disturb is fully acknowledged. 
The naarriage-verses of the Rigveda, of which 
we have an enlarged collection in the 
AfJtarva-Veda XIV are of a peaceful and 
sociable character and consist chiefly of 
benedictions as well as magic spells and 
songs relating to marriage and the begetting 
of children. But more numerous and interest- 
ing are the spells in the nature of wild 
exorcisms and curses which refer to love, 
intrigues, and 'disturbances of married life. 
The two “sleeping spells” {Bgv. vii, 55 : 
Atharia iv, 5) have been interpreted as 
“charms at an assignation”, in which a lover, 
stealing to his sweetheart at night, says: 
“May the mother sleep, may the father 
sleep, may the deg sleep, may the eldest 
in the house sleep, may her relations sleep, 
may all the people round about sleep.” 
AYe have references also to the primitive 
superstitious belief that by means of the 
picture of the beloved one can -harm or 
obtain power over him by ^piercing the heart 
of the picture with an arrow having a barb 
of thorn and feather of an owl, and by 
reciting the following magic verses {Atharva 
V. III. 25). 

May love, the disquieter, disquiet thee.. With 
tlie terrible arrow of Kama do I pierce thee in the 
heart. The arrow, winged with longing, barbed 
with love, whose shaft is undeviatlng desire, with 
that, well aimed, Kama shall pierce thee in the 

heart Consumed by burning ardour, with parched 

mouth, do thou (woman), come to me, with 
^Ji.v pliant pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking 
sweetly ana to me devoted. 

This is prescribed for the roan who 
desires to obtain the love of a woman. The 
woman acts in a similar way but the verse she 
recites is different : 

Madden him, Maruts, madden him. 

Madden, madden him, 0 Air. 
Madden him, Agni, madden him. 

Let him consume with love of me. 

Down upon thee, from head to foot 

I draw the pangs of longing love. 

Send forth desire, Ye Deities ! 

Let him consume with love of me. 


The later JSansika Sutra mem^QOS mani- 
fold kinds oi love- magic and its rites, which 
are called Strikarmani or “woi^en’s rituals” 
and for which these Vedic aetlgs and spells 
were freely utilised. In some of these 
magic spells which, for instance, a woman 
uses in the attempt to oust their rivals, 
language of unbridled wildness and hatred 
finds free expression. 

There are numerous references in Vedic 
literature to unmarried girls who grow old, 
like Ghosa, in the house of their fathers and 
who adorn themselves in the desire of 
marriage or of a lover; and 'Kumari-putra' 
is already mentioned in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita IXXX, 6). Although polygamy was 
freely allowed, the marriage-tie was not 
highly regarded and the position of the 
woman in the household was one of honour 
and dignity ; but the existence of free love 
and secret lover is evidenced by the curious 
ritual of Varnnapraghasa in which the wife 
of the sacrificer is questioned as to her 
lovers. In the famous hymn, usually known 
as the Gambler’s Lament (Bgv, X, 34,4). 
reference seems to be made to the pmbler’s 
wife being the object of other men’s intrigues, 
and in another hyrau (X, 40, 6) mention is 
made of a woman resorting to her rendezvous. 
The word purnscali ‘running after men” 
is already found in the ivhite Yajarveda 
(XXX, 22) and Atharva-Veda (XV, 2, 1 et 
seq): while jara in the early texts had not 
yet acquired a sinister sense but was applied 
generally to any lover. Judging from the 
vehemence with which women used to utter 
magic spells for the destruction of their rivals 
or co-wives, one would think that the course 
of free love did not run smooth even in 
those days. References to hetairai is seen 
in many passages even in the Rigveda : while 
the woid sadJmrayii is used not so much 
with reference to uxor coin munis but to a 
courtesan generally. Although the Vedic 
gods are, as a rule, sexually moral, sensuous 
imagery is often employed in describing 
them. Usas is said (\, 124, 7) to display her 
form, smilin^dv, as a loving and well-dressed 
woman does to her lover. Lavirate marriage, 
in which is found the germs of the later 
practice of niyoga, was allowed in the case 
of the widow : but the imagery used in this 
connexion suggests that it was more often a 
form of love union than the fulfilment of a 
social practice. In one hymn, for instance, 
(X,40, 2) the Asvins are questioned \ as to 
where they were by night : y 
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Who you to his house, as a widow does 
her husband’s brother to the couch, or a woman 
does a man ? V 

Different vievr^e seems to have been enter- 
tained with regard to the character of women. 
While on the one hand, her good qualities 
are mentioned and praised, we have on the 
other vehement invectives against her fickle- 
ness and her impurity — a note which character- 
ises so much of later religious and didactic 
literature. The general opinion appears to be 
intimated in the following words put into the 
mouth of Indra (Bgi\ YIII, 33, 17) : 

Indra declared that the mind of a woman was 
ungovernable and her temper fickle. 

But later Samhitas go further. The 
Maitrnyani Samhiia (1, x, ii ; III, vi, 3) 
describes woman as untruth and classifies 
her with dice and drink as the three chief 
evils. Id Taittariya Samhiia (VI, v, 8, 2) a 
good woman is ranked even below a bad man, 
and the Kathaka Sarnhita (XXXI.) alludes 
sarcastically to her ability to obtain things 
from her husband by cajolery at nignt All 
this paves the way to the general attitude 
of the Brahmana literature in which the 
woman occupies a decidedly lower position 
than she did in the age of the earlier 
Samhitas. 

We have also in the Vedic texts a fore- 
shadowing of the personification of love in the 
figure of a diety, which became so conspicu- 
ous in later literature, although we have no 
evidence of the worship of erotic forces or 
of love as the central deity of an erotic cult, 
which must have evolved in later times. In 
Bigveda itself Kama appears to be nothing 
more than an abstract personification, meaning 
“Desire ’ generally. In the fauums Nasadasiya 
Sukta (X, 329, 4) Kama or Desire is said 
to have been the first movement that arose 
in the One after it had come to life, some- 
what in the same way as Eros, the God of 
love, is connected by Greek mythology with 
the creation of the universe. This Kama 
or Desire, not of sexual enjoyment but of 
good in grneral, is conceived in the Athaiva 
Vfda as a great co^mical power superior 
to all the gods and sometimes identified 
with Agni or Fire. But in the Atharra-Veda 
itself we have other hymns in which the idea 
of Kama as the God of love is distinctly 
foreshadowed. One of the spells already 

quoted above mentions the arrows with which 
the ^isquieter pierces hearts, arrows which 
are / winged with pain, barbed with longing 
an^bas desire for its shafts. He is the 


forerunner of the flrwer-arrow^d G)d of 
love, whose appearance, names and personality 
become established in the Epics and fully 
familiar in later classical literature. Later 
on, the conception of Kama was not confined 
mainly to poetry and art but he became the 
centre ot an actual cult, and festivals were 
held in his honour. 

If the earlier Vedic literature is not 
very rich in love-poems, one w6uld search 
in vain for the blossoming of such poetry 
in the desert of desolate theological specula- 
tion of the extensive Brahmana literature. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana the story of 
the love and separation of Pururavas and 
Urvasi is no doubt related with some fulness, 
and an allusion is made to the story of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala : but the romantic 
possibilities of the love tales were unknown 
or were rigidly excluded by the authors of 
those uninspiring documents. Eroticism also 
played an unmistakable part in some of the 
fertility rites described in the Brahmanas, 
but eroticism here was subservient to religious 
theory and practice and never came into 
prominence. 

It would seem that in the exclusively 
religious literature of the Veda there was 
hardly any scope for poetry of this type. 
Neither, the dialogue-hymns quoted above 
nor the spells ^and incantations can be 
strictly regarded as forming a part of the 
orthodox Vedic literature of the usual type. 
The tradition of ritual literature did not 
know what to make of these secular Kig^jedic 
poems and could not ascribe any satisfactory 
ritual use for them. We must, therefore, 
admit that we have in these romantic Vedic 
dialogues the remnant of a style of literature 
which was essentially of the nature of 
folk-poetry, as dintinguished from the orthodox 
sacerdotal poetry of the Samhitas, but which 
died out in later Vedic period. 

That such a profane literature in its early 
phase must have been contemporaneous with 
the religious and sacerdotal literature of the 
Vedas is indicated not only by the existence 
of hymns, spells and narratives of a secular 
type in the Vedas thsmsehes, but also by 
the growth side by side, of the rich Pali 
literature of tales, legends and gathas on the 
one band, and the eailiest lorm of epic 
stories on the other. It is unfortunate, 
however, that neither Pali literature nor the 
epics have preserved any complete poem of 
the erotic type, although it can hardly be 
denied that the under-current of profane 
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poetry^ whio]) bad love as one of its important 
tbemeB and which supplied the leaven to 
some of the epic tales and Buddhist stories, 
continued down to the later Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poetry of Amaru and Hala. 

The Buddhist view of life was hardly 
favourable to the development of true love 
poetry, and the conception of the love- 
god as Mara or Death is indeed typical. 
Even in the Therigatha or Palms of the 
notable sisters of the Buddhist order, for 
instance, we have little metrical memoirs or 
cameos of thoujyht which are indeed 
interesting as conjuring up for us a dreara^ 
peasant of these little women of the antique 
world, bent upon a high quest with a devoted 
heart and indomitable resolve ; but in these 
utterances of the Indian Marys and Magda- 
lenes we search in vain for an expression 
of those human needs and emotions which 
are covered by the word ‘love.’ Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has remarked with great discernment 
that for these pale women of the past the 
glory of saintsbip was not a white light but 
prismatic through the circumstances and 
temperament of each. Here and there, we 
catch therefore a glimpse into the heart of 
the woman, but the tender emotion is rigidly 
excluded in the glory of spiritual attainment. 
Only in the poem attributed to Bhadda 
Kapilani we find a tender personal note; 
but here also spiritual comradeship alone is 
claimed. Before she entered the Order and 
earned fame as a teacher, Bhadda was the 
wife of Mahakassapa who became the leader 
of the Buddhist Order after the Buddha’s 
death. They helped each other in donning the 
religious garb, they left the world together, 
then they parted on their several ways to 
the Buddha, thereafter enjoying still good 
comradeship in the Order. In her writings 
she glories in her ex-husband's virtues and 
in their spiritual friendship and common 
vision of the truth : 

Son of the Buddha and his heir is he, 
Great Kassapa, master of self, serene. 

The vision of far, bygone days is his, 

Ay, heaven and hell no secrets hold 

from him.. . 

We both have seen, both he and I the woe 
And pity of the world, and have gone forth 
We both are arbants, with selves well 

tamed. 

Cool are we both, ours is Nibbana now. 
Elsewhere she says: 


Thereafter soon I won the rautscf Arbaut 
Ahl well for me who held the iriendship 

prise and good 


Of glorious Kassapa, 

It is a pathetic touch, however, that while 
she speaks in such terms of adoration of 
the gifts of her former husband, his much 
longer poems have no word conceming her. 

This remarkable, again, that none of 
these palms of the sisters is tinged with that 
touch of erotic mvstioism which expresses 
religious longings in the language of earthly 
passion; nor do they reveal any word of 
quasi-araorous self-surrender to the person 
or image of the Beloved Savioqr, such as 
characterise not a little of that Christian 
literature for which the SoM of Solomon-^ 
T am my Beloved’s antT my Beloved is 
mine’— was the sacred archetype. This is 
what distinguishes the Indian Marys from 
their Christian sisters who gave utterance 
to hymns laden with passionate yearnings 
for a closer communion with Christ as the 
Beloved. The Buddha is never conceived 
as the Bridegroom nor is the church his 
Bride. Here we have no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, round which quasi-erotic 
ideas may have easily evolved. Filial love 
alone is the form wherein the Buddhist 
sister gave expression to her feeligs for the 
founder of the Order, whom she saw first 
perhaps late in his long life. 

The only one pretty love-song which 
breathes freely the atmosphere of huinan 
sentiment is the one called the Question 
of Sakka in the Digha Nikaya. In all 
probability it is an old non- Buddhistic 
gatha which has curiously found its way 
into the canonical Sutta for it is a pure 
love-song which has haidly any relevancy in 
the context in which it occurs. Addressing 
the lady as the Glory-of-the Suu which w^ 
probably her name, the Gandharva sings in 
passionate words: 


Sweet as the breeze to one foredone with 

sweat, 


Sweet as a cooling drink to one athirst, 

So dear art thou, 0 presence radiant ! 

To me dear, as to Arbants the Truth. 

As medicine bringing ease to one that’s sick, 
As food to starving man, so, lady, quenc^ 
As with cool waters, he who am aflame. ' 


His impatience knows no bounds: 

E’en as an elephant with heat oppressed, 
Hies to some still pool, upon whose face 
Petals and pollen of the lotos float, ' 
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So vonld^ sink within my bosom sweet 
E’en as ^'elephant fretted by the hook 
Dashes nnhORding curb and goad aside, 

So I crazed oy^he beauty of thy form, 

Know not the why and wherefore of my acts. 
By thee my heart is held in bonds, and all 
Bent out of course; nor can I torn me back. 
No more than fish, once he hath ta’en the bait 
With great ardour he bursts forth : 

Within thine arms embrace me, lady, me 
With thy soft languid eyne embrace and bold 
0 nobly fair! This I entreat of thee. 

She is the summum booum of his life, the 
ripened fruit of all his merit : 

Whate’er merit to the holy ones 

IVe wrought, be thou, 0 altogether lair, 

The ripened fruit to fall therefrom to me. 

His quest of her is likened to the quest of the 
Buddha for enlightenment : 

As the Great Sakya seer, through ecstasy 

Rapt and intent and self-possessed, doth brood 

Seeking ambrosia even so do I 

Pursue the quest of thee, 0 Glory-of-the-Sun I 

As would that seer rejoice, were he to win 

Ineffable Enlightenment, so I 

With thee made one, 0 fairest, were in bliss ! 

And he has no other boon to ask from 
his God : 

And if perchance a boon were granted me 
By Sakka. lord of three and thirty gods, 

’Tis thee I’d ask of him, lady, so strong my love 
This exquisite little love-song is like a 
little oasis in the immense and arid tract of 
Brabmanical and Buddhistic literature of 
many centuries ; bat it is also a sure 
indication that in the popular gathas of 
which this is the only surviving specimen, 
love must have been an important theme. If 
it was not favoured by the prince or the 
priest, it surely had an irresistible appeal 
to the keener and more robust perceptions 
of the UDSophiscated people at large. 

The same attitude towards love is also 
illustrated by the epic literature. The epic 
poetry with its serious and didactic bias is 
not rich in what may be called love-poetry 
in the strict sense of the term. Love as a 
motif runs through most of the episodic 
stories eg. in those of Savitri, Sakuntala or 
Damayanti ; and even the love of Rama and 
form the main theme of one of the great 
epics. Later poets have glorified these 
themes in their immortal poems and dramas: 
but the earlier epic poet is mainly concerned 
with the narrative rather than the lyric 
possibilities of the subject. The only fine 


passage which describes the love’s pang of 
separation and rises about to a lyric 
rapture is that in the Sundara Kanda of the 
Ramayana where Hama, seized with grief and 
despair* laments and wanders through the 
forest in search of his lost wife ; but here 
also the passage is mainly descriptive. 

The absence of true love-poetry in the 
epics may also be partially explained by the 
position which women held ih the epic 
society and the relation which existed between 
the sexes. No doubt, women enjoyed a 
considerable measure of freedom and respect, 
and the oomanding position held in the 
household by Kausalya, Gandhari and Satya- 
vati is in conformity with the earlier tradi- 
tions of the Vedio period. Love-matches 
were allowed among warrior-classes, and 
self" choice of husband (Svayamvara), though 
not recognised in the Smritis, plays a great 
part in the epics. Yet after idl is said, it 
cannot be aflBrmed that in the epic age 
woman, if not in theory, at least in practice, 
was recognised as the equal of man ; and 
nothing is more significant of the practical 
character and the prosaic morality of the 
epic age than its attitude toward love and 
marriage. What is principally idealised in the 
epics is conjugal lovej but the obligation of 
chastity was laid on the weaker sex, and 
practically no limits were set to the licence 
• of man. Although fidelity to a single spouse 
was viewed with approval, polygamy and 
concubinage remained unchecked and seemed 
to have brought no disgrace either to man 
or to the gods ; for woman was viewed, if 
not directly as a chattel, certainly as an 
object created for the use and enjoyment of 
man. The picture of the epic heaven with 
its epicurean and sensual gods and its 

glorified courtesans is truly indicative of 
the epic man’s attitude towards love and regard 
for his woman. The same impression of 
woman’s inferiority is left on the reader’s 
mind by the otherwise extremely pathetic 
lament of Gandhari in the Sttivilapa-par- 
vadhyaya. This degradation of womaohood 
probably began, as we have already noted, 
from the age of the Brahmanas but it 
certainly reached its climax among certain 
classes in the epic age. The only exception— 
and the most honourable exception is the 
case of Dasaratha’s sons whose faithfulness 
to their single spouses deserves ail praise: 
for this certainly does not appear to ha»^e 
been the dharma of the princes, if it was 
of the people. On the other hand, the 
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stronger- minied Draupadi is not the typical 
woman of the higher orders of this age, nor 
is Savitri who is merely the emdodiment of 
an ideal, but the helpless Sita who suffered 
for no fault of her own. 

It must not, howeverf be supposed that 
love as a sentiment was absent or was not 
favoured in this age. On the other hand, it 
must have been one of the powerful forces 
moulding the ordinary man’s life. It supplied 
the leaven to the main plot of the epics 


which must have had a popul^legendary 
origin, and it is the main pi voV round which 
move some of the romantic^pisodic stories 
which were doubtless derive<f1n the beginning 
from entirely popular sources. But at the 
same time neither the culture of the age 
nor its social environ meat was favourable 
to the development of pure love-poetry in 
the orthodox literature of the higher classes, 
which was dominated in the main by a 
serious and didactic motive. 


My Mother India 


Not where the musk of happiness blows. 

Not in the land where darkness and tears ever tread, 
Not in the homes of unceasing smiles. 

Not in f-ir Heaven or lands of prosperity 
Would I bom 

If I have to put on a mortal garb again ! 

A thousand famines may prowl 
And tear my flesh, 

Yet would I love to be again 
In my Hindustan ! 

A million thieves of disease 

May try to steal the fleeting health of flesh. 

Or the clouds of fate may shower 
Scalding drops of piercing sorrow 
Yet would I there 
In India, love to reappear. 

Is this my love a blind sentiment 
Which beholds not the pathways of reason ? 

Ah, no I I love India 

For I learned first to love Him, and everything, 

there. 

Some teach to seize the fickle dew-drop-Life 
Sliding down the lotus leaf of Time. 

Some build stubborn hopes 
Around the gilded brittle body-bubble. 

But India taught me to love 
The soul of deathless beauty in the dew-drop or 
„ bubwe, 

Not their fragile frame. 


Seeking Itself— 

At last in India to find Itself. 


If mortal fires blaze all her homes and golden 
, paddy fields, 

Yet to sleep on her ashes and dream immortality 

0 India, I will be there ! 

The guns of science and matter 
Have boomed on her shores, 

Yet is she nnconquered ! 

Her soul is free evermore. 

Her soldier saints are away 

To rout with Realization’s ray 

The bandits of hate, prejudice, patriotic selfishnes s, 

And burn the walls of separation dark 

Which lie ‘tween children of the One, One Father. 

The western brothers by force have conquered 

my land' 

Blow, blow aloud her conch-shells all 

India now invades with love to conciuer their souls. 

Better than Heaven or Arcadm 

1 love thee, 0 my Mother India ! 

And Thy love shall I give 

To every brother-nation that Hives. 

God made the earth and man made his oonfimng 
, . countries 

And their fancy-frozen boundenes. 

But with the new-found Self I behold 

The borderland of India expand into the world. 


Her sages taught me to find my Self 
Buried beneath the ash-heaps 
Of IncamationB and ignorance. 
Through many a land 
Of power, plenty and sdenoe 
w soul, garbed as an oriental 
Or occidental, travelled far and wide 


Hail, Mother of religitms, lotus, scenic beaoty and 

fti gCf? 

Thy wide doors are open 
W'elcoming God’s true sous through all the ages. 
Where Ganges, wcods, Himalayan oaves and men 
, , „ , , dream GM 

1 am hallowed ; my body touched that sod. 

SWAMI YoGAUAimA 




[Books in ike fpUounng languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali English, French, German 
Gujarati, Hindi Italian, ncmarese, Malayalam, Marathi Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
Spanish, Tamil, Tdugu and Urdu, Newspapers, periodtcals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and Uaflks, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc,, uml not be noticed. The, 
receipt of books received for review wiU not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered, 
1 he review of any book not guaranteed,^ Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Beviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc,, according to the language of the hooks. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices wtU be puhlishe^,’~Editor, M, R, 1 


ENGLISH 

I. The West : A Study : By K, Kunhi 
Kannan M.A, Ph, D, Fellow of the Mysore Univer- 
sity Entomologist to the Government of Mysore, 
S- Ganeson, Madras. 1928, Price Es, 2-8, 
Pp, 359- 

Epflish books published in India are generally 
second-rate in sret-up and in intrinsic v^orth. This 
is however one of the few exceptions. The get- 
up is good, but the contents are of a high order 
of excellence. There is not a single quotation, 
so far as we remember in the entire book, the 
style is excellent, and new matter for thought is 
provided in almost every page of the book. The 
author’s outlook is refreshingly oripnal, and he 
has evidently travelled all over the world with 
his eyes wide open. He started on his tour with 
an equipment which is not common among Indian 
tourists, a mind thoroughly prepared by the best 
education that his country can give, and an age 
when the achievements of the west have ceased 
to dazzle without looking to their interest. The 
result is a book in which almost all the spheres 
of western activity have come under the author’s 
searching analysis, and been tested by comparison 
with the standards of the East, and their limita- 
tions have been pointed out with a masterly grasp. 
This does not mean however that Dr. Kannan is 
blind to the merits of Western civilization~far 
from it. In fact, his views would not be worth 
considering if he were. It is because he has tried 
to judge from a fair and impartial standpoint, 
so far as it is possible for a foreigner to do so, 
that his judgments possess the weight they do. 
Throughout he writes in a serious vein, and his 
wile reading of history and cognate subjects has 
enabled him to take long views and base his 
generahzatioDS on a bed-rock facts. It is not likely 
that in matters of this kind the reader will agree 
with all that he sa^s. But there can be no doubt 
that the picture which he presents is an import- 
ant aspect if not the whole, of the picture, and one 


that does not reveal itself to the casual observer 
whose vision is obscured by the glamour of super- 
ficial effects produced by an excess of light. In 
our opinion it is the best and most thoughtful 
book on the West by an Indian written in English. 
It would be idle to try to give an idea of its 
contents by a few extracts, for luminous and 
thought- provoking ideas abound everywhere, 
convincing us of the need of a fresh evaluation of 
values in regard to all that pertains to the Occident. 
One or two extracts culled at random must 
suffice. 

“The abolition of slavery has been so often 
paraded as a glorious achievement resulting from 
the highest and purest of human motives that those 
who have not studied the history of the question 
are likely to find it bard to believe that beneath 
all this display of exalting sentiment there lay a 
powerful motive of self-interest. The land-owniug 
clashes in England and the cultivating farmers in 
the north of the United States were the sufferers 
from the slavery in the plantations in the Southern 
States and the West Indies, which placed them 
in an unequal position, for they could not success- 
fully compete with the plantation-owners who 
could produefe cheaper. Slavery was abolished 
primarily to set right this inequality mid therefore, 
far less from humanity than from economic 
necessity.” 

“East has much to learn from the West more 
perhaps than she has to teach* ••The danger of 
pollution is to the still standing water of the pool, 
not to the stream coursing along which may pass 
through filthy beds and yet remain pure. So does 
the quickened pace of the West prevent, limit or 
modify the operation of grave social evils- Each 
principle carried to excess is fast developing its 
own corrective-* What is vital is that behind all 
the transformation-* the one thing that remains 
unchanged amonipf many things that change and 
are changed by it, which kuows neither defeat 
nor fsnlure, the creative energy, and the glory of 
the West [is] its Disciplined Will, 
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“For ^1 Hei close identi6catioi! with selt 
its suboraiaation to the furtherance of self- 
interest, m the hieher rasnifestatioDs qi will there 
is an eletatina detachment, as hkh as w that 
has been achieved in the E*st, by self-control -— 
w ho is to say what- is better—the self-control of 
the Indian saint or the mastery of will of Danton, 
The world has need of both.*’ 

Poliiicus. 


Some Aspects of the Philosophy of l. t. 
Hobhoxtse : By J. A, Nichohon {University of 
Illinois Stvdm in the Social Sciences. Vol XIV. 
December. 1926. \Xo. 4.) Published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. UrharyjL. Pp. 86 {paper) ; pice one 
dollar. 

Those who have read the Cornell Studie in 
Philosonhy will get an idea of what this book is 
like* The book is an excellent exposition and 
critioiflra of Hobhonse’s Philosophy. There are 
five chapters in the book viz . 

(1) Critique of Idealism, (II) A Realistic Theory 
of Knowledge, (111) The Function of Reason, (IV) 
The Political and Social Theory and (V) 
Reconstruction Ilobhoiise is a powerful writer. 
His books on Logic, Ethics and Sociology are of 
sterling value. His Theory of Knowledge was 
first published in 1896, Morals in Evolution in 
1906, Social Evolution and Political Theory in 
1911, The Metaphysical Theory of the State in 
1918, the Rational ilood in 1921, The Elements of 
Social Justice in 1922, and Social Development 
in 1924. All these books shonld be carefully 
studied. Readers will find in Nicholson’s book 
a good introduction to Hobhonse’s Philosophy. 


The Theoky of Imagination in Classical and 
Me diaeval Thought : By Murray Wright Bundy. 
University ^f Illinois. Studies m Language and 
Literary. Vol. XIL May- Aug. 1927, Nos. 2-3), 
Published by the University of Illinois Press. 
TJrhana, Super Boyal SV. (JOVsxT), 289 

i2)aper): Price three dollars, 

It is a comprehensive Study of the Theory of 
Imagination. The study is both literary and 
psychological. There is no other elaborate book 
in the English language covering the same ground. 

Besides the ‘Preface’ there are twelve chapters 
in the book, viz <i) I’re-Socratic Philosophy, (u) 
Plato, (in) Aristotle, (iv) Post-Aristotelian Philo- 
BOphy, (v) The Theory of Art. (Jultitilijn. 
Longinus and Philostratus. (vi) Plotinus, (vii) The 
l^esser Neo-platonists, (viii) Neoplatonic views 
of Three early Christians, (ix) Mediaeval D^np- 
tive Psychology, (x) The Psychology of the 
Mystics, (xi) Dante’s Theory of Vision and (xii) 
Conclupion. There is an index also (7 wes). 

In the conoladiiig chapter (xii), the author 
gives a resume of the whole book. ^ . , , 

The students of Psychology will find this book 
very useful. 

ELEVEir Lessons in Kabka Yoga ; By Yogi 
Bkikahu- Published by the Yogi Publioatton S^y, 
Chieaoo. U. S. ^ (.JnMa 

Light Culture. Tinnevelly. South India), 138. 
JVwfl tu?o dollars or Rs* 6-4. 


There are some practical hints. ^ Bnt the 
exposition is vitiated by pseudo-Mystioism ana 
forced interpretation. The 'price is too high. 


Bhaoawat ^Bita : By Bahu ^uOia^Ckafan, 
B. A., B. Sc y LL. By retired Dy* Uolll PubUsluk 
by Dr LaUt Mohan Basu. M. B Pamni Otfkoy 
.lUnhnhid. {The Sacred Booktf of the Hindus: 
Frra Volume^ Pp. ,xxxii^59l. Price Rs. 2-dr 3 
Shillings. 

It contains a preface (26 pages), the Sanskrit 
tea^t in Devanagari character, pada-patha, word 
meaning, an English translation, notes and quota- 
tions from Hindu scriptures. 

The preface is partly historical and partly 
exegetioal. It is full of mistakes and misinterpret 
tations. We may cite one e:immple. Aoout 
Krishnay the author writes— “His ttwriiest reference 
is found in the Rig Veda, which mentions him as 
a hermit and son of Vasdeva {Sic) and Devki (sic). 
P. XX V. Nothing of the kind. The Higv^a 
knows of no Fasudeva and no De/mU. 

The author’s knowledge of Sanskrit is meagre 
and defective. In some places he has made 
curious mistakes. One example may be oited^ In 
verse iv. 10 of the Gita occurs the word 

(Manmayah). It is explained to mean litamlly 
“mind— me” The author thinks that the word is 
made up of two words, viz. HR (man) ^nd 
(mayah) of which the part (man) means 

‘mind’ and RqT (mayah) is a case of the first 
personal pronoun F. It is needless to say that 
the word comes from H<^(mid) with the suffix ifg 
(maya). The word (madi is the base of th6 
first personal pronoun in the singular number. 
In composition (mad) becomes ii^(many. The 
word JTrHJfT means “full of me”; it has nothing 
to do with mind and gqi (by me). 

But there are good points also in the book. 

The quotations from Hindu scriptures are 
excellent and the translation of the verses of the 
Gita are on the whole good. 

The Path of the Eldebs : By E. Erie Power. 
Published by the Thm.'iophiral Publishing House. 
Adyar, Madras Pp 233. Price not known. 

A popular exposition of the fundameniil 
principles of original Buddhism called Thmmda 
(The Teaching of the Eiders). The subjects dis- 
cussed in the book are— the Great RepogniHoiis, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, The Soul, Kamma, the 
five Constituents, Nibbana, the Universe, Deity, 
and the Brotherhood. 

A Study of Reality • Q. R. 

Super iniendent of the Indian of PhUo^kUy 

Amalner. Published by ike Modern Bookstally 155 
Hornby Roady Bombay Pp. 151. 

Absolute monism is defended firpm the stand- 
point of Veoantlsm eoloared by the modem 
idealistic theory of experience. 

A Hand book on the teaching op History^ 
By H S. Nayudu B.A.. L.T, Published by Jtxya.. 
mman, Pilmyar KoU Street, ChittooTy 544r^L 
Price eight annds. 

Meant for teachers and stnlents of Training. 
Ooileges, 
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AUMINIJiyBATION RePOBT OF 'tHE LeaQUE OF NoN- 
Brahmin Toittu fob the Yeab 19‘25-27. Illustrated. 

Non-Brahmana have awakened and are advanc- 
ing. Good signs. ^ 

Proceedings of the 2525th Sm Vir Birthday 
Celebrations together with a Summary Report 
of the Jain Mittra Mandal, Delhi. 

Interesting. 

The Wisdom of the Rishis : By T. L. Vaswani. 
puhUshed bu the Theosophical Publishing House., 
Adyar, Maaras* Pp. 62, 

The booklet embodies the substance of some 
of the addresses of Mr. Vaswani. 

Thoughtful and readable. 

Reoeived also the following booklets and 
papmhlets. 

Change of SchooI Hours and the Health op 
THE Boys ; By Mayataru Haidar, M,A., B.L. 

Useful. 

The Usage op the Flower : By Swamy Ram 
Sarma. 

Awake, Ye, Youth of the Land : By Radha- 
sham Das^ On the need of Physical Culture, 

An ideal Alphabet : Bg N M. Rama Ayyar, 

A Tamil Pun of Paul. Widow Problem of 1 
Timothy V. 16 : By M. 8. Rama Swami Aiyar. 

His Holiness Meher Baba and Meherashram : 
By K, J. Dastwr, A Zoroastrian accepting the 
ideal of God-realisation. 

In the Temple of Truth .* By G. Rama- 
hantacharya B. A. Poems on Truth and Good. 

The Lcmortal Soul : By Suresh Chandra 
Ghosh (In Verse). 

Indian Physiologist : Edited by Nibaran 
Chandra Bbfitia~h.ir\,ua, No 1. January, 1928 
{Chuokervertti. and Co- Calcuitaj. Price 

8 as per copy, ' 

Mahesh Chandra Ghose. 


BENGALI 

Yisva-Janani Bharat-Mata (Mother-India— 
The Universal Mother) : By Upendra Kumar 
Kar B.L> Price Re. 1-4. 

This is a reply to Miss Mayo's notorious book, 
written in the forceful style of the author. Though 
he does not altogether avoid the tu quoque argu- 
ment, he is careful to observe that a great country 
like America must have been built up by great 
men and women, and that it is a mere travesty 
of justice to confine one’s attention only to the 
seamy side of the national character. The main 
theme of his book is to show wherein India, and 
particularly his own province, Bengal, has been 
and still continues to be great, ana what are the 
peculiar ' haracteristics of our Ary^ civilization 
and culture by virtue of which India is destined 
to survive, and, not only so, but contribute its 
quota to the building up of a new and a better 
world. In performing this self-imposed task iko 
author had necessarily to assume the role of a 
laudator temporis acti, and his book is, in fact, 
little more than a string of testimonials. Consider- 
ing the scheme of the book this was to some 


extent perhaps unavoidable, but our complaiol 
aji^ainst him is that he has shown little discrimina- 
tion in collecting his authoritiea. This is a vice 
which he shares with the majority of vernacular 
writers, and demands a word of comment. The 
book before us contains ample evidence of the 
author’s wide reading, and he can express his 
thoughts in a felicitous style. He has therefore 
the intellectual equipment for the production of 
a really good book, and with such equipment an 
Eoglishman, a Frenchman or a Gq^man would 
have easily turned out a book which would not 
be laid aside after a cursory perusal. The reason 
is that the writer would there write for a class 
of readers whose minds are scientifically trained 
to discriminate between different classes of 
evidence, and who can thus easily detect a false 
note. Here in India, on the other hand, we write 
for a class of readers who are not trained in the 
historic method, to whom comparative study is 
an unknown quantity, and who are unaccustomed 
to the rigid tests by which literary evidence is 
sifted. An atmosphere of proneness to believe, 
rather than that of critical analysis and a vigilant, 
watchful scepticism which is disposed to take 
nothing for granted, - pervades our mental horizon. 
Want of a rational and scientific training, and 
an over-lively sense of our past greatness to com- 
pensate for its loss in the present are responsible 
for this attitude, which is further intensified by 
our general credulity. Writing for such a class 
of readers, we feel inclined to dispense with those 
exacting standards which prevail in the West 
and the result is that everything is grist that 
comes to the mill, and all testimonials, good, bad, 
and indifferent, possess an equal value in our 
eyes, and everybody who is anybody in a remote 
comer of India is held up as an exemplar and a 
world-figure. If India is to pass for great in these 
days of world-competition, we must learn to shed 
our parochialism and cultivate universal standards, 
which are recognised as valid, not only in our 
own country, but all the world over. To do so 
we must learn and know more of other countries, 
widen our horizon and angle of vision and make 
mightier efforts to achieve success and falsify 
whatever may be true in Miss Mayo’s sourriloua 
indictment. 

J, C. B. 


We have received new editions of Rabindranath’^ 
Chayanika, KATHA-O-KAmNi and Naivedya 
publised by Visva-Bhamti Grantbalaya. The get-up 
of these books is excellent and the price seems to 
be moderate. 

Bane Jangale : By Sj Jogindranath Sarkar, 
Publish^ by the City Book Society, 64 College SU 
Calcutta. Pp, 232, Price Rs. Two. 1928. 


Sj T-'iibjdi ifiAtb S-itkar, who has fittingly been 
called 'ho guide to dreamlaha” needs 

no introduction at our hands. Hashi KhuJshi, 
Majar Qalpa, Pashu Pakshi and other books of 
the childrens’ series written by him have become 
fovourite companions of our boys and girls and we 
horn this new book, which depicts several thrilling 
and adventurous jungle stories, will be equally^— 
if not more—popmar with them. The cover, 
illustrations, printing and get-up leave nothing 
to be desired. 

P. a S. 
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TAMIL 

Bhabma Vasagam : Bp Sadhu. Ke. Vadivelu 
fJheiiiar ; published by Sn Sadhu Batna Sarguru 
Book Depot, Park Town. Madras. Price As 3* 

A very instructive and inspirina booklet on the 
ideals of life. 

SaRADA’s TANTRAM AlH) OTHER STORIES : R. 

Krishnamurthy. With a foreword by C. mtja- 
•gopalacharmr< published by Saraswathi Prasurah- 
yam. Mylapore, Madras^ Pp. 161. Price As. 12. 

The evils of litigation, the selfish ambitions 
that mar the public life of the country, the 
difficulties in the way of social reform, the part 
that tact can play In life, the unemployment 
problem of the educated classes and social wrecks, 
of examinations and the absurd lengths to which 
popular beliefs in Astrology and Untouchability 
are taken advantage of by unenlightened or 
unscrupulous , persons are all well-illustrated in 
these very interesting stories. They are worth 
reading. 

R. G. N. Pillai 


MALAYALAM 

SAHiTYA-KArTUKAM—pART III *. By Vidvon 0. 
Sankara Kurup. Printed and published by the 
logakshemam Co : Irichur. Price as. 10. 

We had not the opportunity to notice in these 
columns the^ first two parts of this remarkably 
interesting literary work—Sahitya Kaatukam—by 
’^|dv8n G. Sankara Kurup. The third part of it 
which has just come to ou/ band commences 
with two short notes of appreciation from the pen 
of poet Vallathol and Mr. K. M. Panikar. ihe 
book contains about twenty-five poetical pieces 
on different subjects, a greater number of which 
are composed in a variety of Dravidian metres, 
Mich as, Keka, Kakali, Oadha, Pana and Annanata. 
pesides a boat song there is also a short interest- 
ing drama in one act towards the end of the hook 
which is commendable. Vidvan G. Sankara 
Kurup, who has already earned a name among the 
young poets of Kerala, will, we have no doubt, 
continue to retain it by his further contributions 
to the Malayalam poetry. We are particularly 
Pleased to see that, unlike most of other young 
(and even old) poets, Mr. Kurup has taken up to 
write prose, too, which is both forceful and 
ele^nt, as has been shewn in his Ekankanaiaka. 

The book is neatly got-up. 

The Mitavabi Ahkttal ; 1927 : Editor- in- thief 
0. Knshnan. B. A., B. L. Calicut. Pp. 108 
{Demi 4). 

We have great pleasure to commend this 
annual, though received late, to the Malayalam 
reading public. It contains twenty-five learned 
articles and twenty-one coloured and half-tone 
illustrations. The get-^ is most attractive. 

P. Anujan Achan. 


MARATHI 

Hinbi-Sijmebi Samskbiti— Ri/ Dgii N. Apie of 
>mrodcL Publishers: The Chitra Shah Press, Poona. 
■Price Re one. 


Some twenty ^ years ago the late Lokmanya 
Tilak had expounded a theory of the Arotio region 
being the originfd home of the Aryas, who th^ce 
migrated to India and settled here. This th^ry 
has found corroboration lately in the excavations 
made by the ArcLa:«logical Department of the 
Government of India at Harappa and Mahenjodaro 
in Sind, where numerous articles have been found 
which go to establish closest resemblance between 
the Sumerian and the ancient Indian civilisation, 
Mh having a common stock of inheritance in the 
Vedas. Mr. Apte, takiug a cue from these dis- 
coveries, has pursued his study of the Sumerian 
civilisation and as its result has produced this book 
which is brimful of interesting information. The 
book will be found indispensable to research 
students of Indian antiquities. 

The Ichalkaranji Books Series— 

The Chief of Ichalkaranji deserves praise for 
having set apart a decent amount for the publi- 
cation of a limited number of Marathi books of 
merit every ytsar under a scheme which will be 
found serviceable to such authors who cannot 
otherwise find suitable publishers for their 
writingR. The first instalment of books published 
under this scheme consists of three books, viz., (1) 
Stars in ihe Sky (with 12 maps) by the late JD. 0. 
Kelkar. a translation of Proctor’s Half Hours with 
the Stars. This translation which is a reprint, has 

f pne through a revision by Prof. Naik of the 
'ergusson College, which is a guarantee of the 
book being up to the mark, (2) Manawati Jivan 
L. T. Parnaik. This is also a translation of Sir 
Oliver Ledge’s “The Survival of man,” and will be 
read with keen interest by those who have a liking 
for books on Spiritualism and immortality of thesouE 
One should have wished to see the subject treated 
from the Indian point of view, abundant 
inaterial for which was available in Sanskrit 
literature. (3) Maraikicha Samsar or the Expanse 
of the Marathi Literature by V. K. Nerurkar is 
only a magnified pamphlet forcibly advocating the 
just demand that Marathi be made the medium of 
instruction in all branches of study, whether pri- 
mary, secondary or collegiate, 

' Chandrakaht or First step to Vedauta iw 
GujABATHi/.—i^y the late 1. S. Desai translated 
into Marathi by Mr. S. R. Baharekar. Published 
by ihe Gujarathi Printing Ptessy Fort Bombay. 
Pages 575. Price Rs. tour. 

In classical Sanskrit literature Chandrakant is 
often mentioned as a very rare stone oozing away 
under the influence of the moon. 

This is a very appropriate title to the book 
which explains several tenets of the Vedant 
Philosophy in such an easy flow that the reader 
forgets that he is reading a work on an abstruse 
Bubiectlikephilcsonhy and enjoys the reading quite 
as he enjoys novel-leading. Illustrative stones are 
freely given to facilitate the understanding of the 
subject, which is a special and charming feature 
of the book. No wonder that the original Gnjrathi 
book has run into nine editions and has been 
translated into several Indian vernaculars. The 
translator has given several appropriate quotations 
froin Dnaneshwar, Tukaram and other saint-poets 
of Maharashtra which will strongly appeal to 
Marathi readers. We shall await with interest for 
further volumes of the book. 
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Sadhana-Chieitsa or Siftirg of the materials 
OF msTOHV : Mr, K 8, Bertdre of the Bharat 

L S. Mandal Foom» Pages 314. Pnce Bs. 3-8. 

Historical research on modern scientific, lines is 
still almost in its infancy in India. Naturally one 
often finds books written or statements made, 
based on some so-called historical papers discovered 
in the archives of some Math or temple or 
Tescued from the cruel hands of a Bania. Thus 
the sources of history are vitiated and wrong 
impressions are created in the minds of readers 
simply for want of knowledge of the science of 
historical research on the pait of the writer. Mr. 
Bendre has therefore rendered a great servioe to 
history by writin*f this book, which will give the 
reader a clear insight into the subject aud will 
teadi him how to appreciate, and arrange new 
papers, coins, <fec., how to determine their dates 
and what importance to attach them. The author 
has expended an amount of, labour, time and 
money in the preparation of this book, for which 
he deserves rich thanks from the Marathrreading 
public. 

KaDAMBABIMAYA PeSHWAI OB THE HiSMRY OP 
THE PeSHWAS IH IHE FORM OF NOVELS: m V- V- 
Eadap. Vols. 1—6. Puhliah&rs'. Messrs Parachure^ 
Puranik & Co.<, Bombay. Price Be. 1-8 each 
volume. 

Like the Mahabharat of,old times, the Maratha 
Swarajya has been an inexhaustible source w 
inspiration for young Maratha poets, dramatists and 
novelists. Hitherto no less than about a hundred 
dramas and novels have been written and still they 
are coming. Mr. Badap alone intends wnting 
twenty- five novels on the history of the reshwas 
and a set of the first six novels of the, senes now 
before us is a fair indication of the delicious repast 
that is in store for Marathi readers in the near 
future. Mr. Hadap desi rves congratulations all the 
more on this enterprise, since he has made a 
welcome departure in this line from his old way 
of WTiting about things considered as highly 
objecticnaole in a civilised and cultured society. 
The novels now turned out by him form interesting 
and instructive reading and are unexceptionable 
in taste, which mewis a good deal in these days. 

V. G. Apte. 


cidentally to portray the sort of relilious life they 

Shri Datta Prabodha Kai.padrtjm, pAitT IV : By 
Dattairaya Bova Tambe. 

This is a continuation of the three parts , noted 
by os before. It contains in addition the Life of 
Shri Jnaneswar, the great religious teacher of the 
Deccan. 

Janjib ne Zankare : By Ohapsi BeUeshi.Pnnied 
at ike Ourjar Prabhat Printing Press, Galouita. 
Illustrated. Cloth hound Pp* 122, Price Be L 
^ond edition [1927).. 

Although it is Mr. Chapsy’a first attempt at 
novel writing, the book has run into a second 
edition. It is written in simple language and has 
a high ideal in view, i. e, that every one should 
act according to the dictates of his or her cons- 
cience. There are instances given of Rajput 
chivalry and courage and altogether the attempt 
is an encouraging one. 

Knowli^dge or Information about Islam: Bu 
K arim Mahammad Master*. M A. LL. B. S.T> C. 
D. Printed at the Sharda Mom Printing Press, 
Nadiad. Paper cover, Pp. 170. Price Be. 1[1927). 

Mr, Karim MAster is an experienced writer and 
has already shown his intimate knowledge of 
Gujarati literature as one of the editors of the 
Eabita Praveah. 

This book is’ written with a very laudable 
object, namely, to represent to the public what 
Islam really is and thus to remove the misunder- 
standings which have of late clouded its real tenets. 
The mischief is due to the teachings of fanatic 
Maulvis. Being a Mohammedan himself by relig,ion 
and a great friend of the Hindus by assooiation, 
Mr. Master is entirely fitted for the task. In addi- 
tion he says w^hat he has to say in chaste Qujrati, 
which is a special feature of this book. 

He has taken parts of the chapters of the Koran 
and expatiated on them, so as to bring out their true 
meaning. We recommend every one to read the 
book. The wmk is done so intdligently and sym- 
pathetically that we, are emboldened to make the 
above recommendations. 


GUJARATI 

Baba Ramni Vartar : By Magankl Mehta. 

A small book of twenty-four pages, written in 
the language or patois of the BhUs. It is an ,e^t 
reproduction of the way m which these aboriginal 
inhabitants of GojraPs forests talk and serves in- 


Sri Anand Kavya Mahodadhi, Part 7th. By 
Munir aj Shri Sampat V^aya, printed at theJaswt 
Sinhjee Printing Press, Sindh Cloth hound. Pi'- 
I92+66^185'^I48. Price Be 1-8-0. {1920. 


This collection of old Gujarati poems f^ls in no 
way short of the prior publicatioos- Its introduc- 
tions from the pen of Mr. Mahaulal I). Dewi of 
the times of Samaj Snndar, -loyavijoya and Kusha^ 
Labh are monuments of elaborate research. 


K. M. J. 




THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYOm DEYI 


CIO ) 

I T was nearly summer in the metropolis. 
The fogs of winter had cleared away. The 
goddess of spring could not be clearly seen 
here. Only by roadsides, behind old houses, 
in the gardens of the rich and in the back 
terraces of the poor, could her green mantle 
be seen waving in the breeze. 

There was a magnificent avenue of 
deodars within the grounds of a girls’ 
boarding school. Here spring reigned in all 
its glory. The trees were decked with 
masses of rich new foliage, gladdening to the 
eyes of the damsels, residing in the boarding 
house. The south wind played merrily 
amongst the leaves, giving rise to a joyous 
melody. 

The girls would crowd here morning and 
evening. They liked to gaze at the trees, 
who were like so many friends to them. And 
more often than not, a small crowd would 
gather before the iron gates and try to peep 
within. But it was not on account of the 
trees. 

It was a Sunday. A seller of glass 
bangles had arrived ; he was a great favourite 
with the bigger girls. Whenever there was 
a holiday, the man would present himself 
with his huge basket on his head. It 
contained bangles of every colour, red, 
blue, green and pink, and of every description. 
Some were heavy, some fine, some plain and 
some corrugated Some were strung on 
pieces of ribbons and others were stored in 
small paper boxes. 

Another man too had arrived. He was 
a Mahomedan from Kashmere, a trader 
in silks. There were crowds round both 
men. 

A girl was sitting before the glass bangle 
vendor, putting on some light green bangles. 
Another damsel suddenly rushed up to her, 
with a piece of fine cream-coloured silk, 
which she had snatched from the silk 
merchant, and cried “My goodness ! Krishna- 
dasi, ray dear, your head has simply got 
turned, because people praise your fine 
complezion. I grant that you are a beauty ; 
still you need not put on so many glass 
bangles all together on your fat wrists, 


like a sweeper woman. And they are light 
green too ! Won’t people just faint at your 
sight !” 

Krishnadasi snatched away her hand 
in a temper, saying “All right, you need not 
bother about me. My wrists may not be 
fine and tapering like yours, still I think 1 
may be permitted to wear some bangles.” 

The man cried out in dismay, “Don’t 
pull away your hand like that, Miss. You 
will break the bangles. I am a poor man, 
and cannot afford to lose them.” 

The silk merchant called out to Mukti, 
“Come here Miss, I shall tell you which 
stuff suits you best” 

Mukti came back with the piece of cream- 
coloured silk. The man threw a piece of 
red Benares silk, profusely embroidered with 
gold, round her shoulders, and cried ont in 
ecstasy, “Really Miss, you look simply wonder- 
ful 1 I won’t take this piece back on any 
account. You must wear it. If you don’t 
want to pay me, I am ready to make a 
present of it to you.” 

A shout of laughter arose amongst the 
fair crowd. “Very good,” they cried. “We all 
agree to take presents. We should like to 
save some money.” 

“No no,” said Mukti. “I won’t take it, 

I can’t wear red, now, I am too old for it” 

The girls nearly had fits 1 Mukti too old ? 
Then others should begin to think about the 
other worli now, because they were even 
older. 

After a good deal of discussion, Mukti 
decided to buy the red silk. But the 

gallant merchant would not reduce the price 
much, when it came to actual business. At 
last he got up after collecting the sale 

proceeds and testing every one of the coins. 
Just at that moment, some one was heard 
descending the stairs with load footsteps, and 
presently Miss Butt, the dreaded Lady 
Superintendent, made her appearance. 

“So you have begun already ?” she said 
sharply. “Silk and satin, golu and trinkets I 
These are all you think about. You are 
incapable of serious thought of any kind !” 

Mukti quickly hid the red silk under the 
skirt of her Sari. It glared angrily under 
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the thin ^bite cloth, but Miss Butt did not 
f>ay any attention to it. She passed on 
towards the school building, saying, “Get 
ready, quick. Yon need not hold a meeting 
here. Don’t you remember that we are to 
go to the Botanical Gardens to-day ? I am 
going to tell them to get the buses ready.” 

As soon as the Lady Superintendent bad 
gone, the girls made a rush for the dressing 
room. Some tied ribbons to their flowing 
hair, some put it up in large buns behind 
their heads, and some sported long pigtails. 
They put on dresses of many colours and 
many kinds and at last trooped to the school 
building, where in the drive the buses were 
waiting for them. They were to spend the 
afternoon and evening in the garden, and 
return after taking a drive along the 
riverside. 

The sun cast its departing rays on the 
face of the fair crowd, and the wind sported 
through their loose hair as they strolled 
about in groups. 

“I say, Bimala,” suddenly said Mnkti, 
“did not Miss Dutt tell us to assemble 
together at this time, under the big banyan 
tree 

“Yes, she did” replied Bimala, “but I 
hope, Susie-di would allow us to walk about 
for a bit more. I don’t want tea or anything 
DOW. It spoils everything.” 

Mukti ran to their young teacher Susie-di 
and caught one of her hands ; “please Susie-di,” 
she cried in a coaxing tone, “let us go to 
the riverside for a bit. Miss Dutt won’t 
mind, if you take us.” 

“Don’t listen to her Susie-di” cried 
Krishnadasi ; “Miss Dutt will scold, 1 know 
she will.” 

Suddenly two youths were seen coming 
un swiftly, on bicycles, their hair tossing 
wildly in the breeze. “Take care Dhiren,” one 
of them shouted, “don’t run over the ladies.” 

Krishnadasi took a look at the boys and 
said, “See Mukti, is not that young man veiy 
handsome ?” 

“Which one ?” asked Mukti, with a great 
show of innocence. “Oh, you mean my 
brother ?” 

Krishnadasi’s temper got a bit ruffled. 
“Oh, is that so ?” she said, “but he does not 
look so well, at close quarters. He is very 
effeminate. Just look at bis curls! The other 
boy looks more of a man.” 

Meanwhile, the boys bad passed on to a 
safe distance. “I say, Jyoti,” one of them 
said, “Is that beauty your own sister ? I 


* 

thiuk she said just now, that you are her 
brother or something.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the other. “That’s 
Mukti, my guardian’s daughter. She could 
not have said that I was her brother.” 

Two British soldiers were seen approaching 
twirling canes. They were making for the 
very place where the girls were. ^ 

There was a ffutter of nervousness 
amongst the fair crowd. The young teacher 
tried her best to reassure her charges, though 
she herself had begun to feel a bit un- 
comfortable. But she put up a brave front. 

Meanwhile the soldiers came on. Perhaps 
they meant some mischief, or perhaps they 
did not. But the nervousness of the girls 
increased every moment. They crowded close 
to Susie, and became ominously silent. 

Suddenly both the Bengali youths cried 
out, “We must teach these monkeys some 
manners. They think they are the lords of 
creation.” 

They mounted their cycles and rode 
straight upon the soldiers. They had to 
move away perforce from the road to escape 
being run over. They did not feel over 
pleased with Jyoti and Dhiren, and one of 
them struck swiftly with his cane at them. 
It missed its mark and struck off the head 
of an unoffending fern. The other soldier 
swore loudly, and called the boys a few 
bad names. 

But the boys bad passed out of hearing 
by that time. They dismounted near the 
spot where the girls were gathered, and 
sat down on the grass. Jyoti took out a 
book from bis pocket, and Dhiren began to 
scrutinise the tyres of his bicycle. The 
soldiers soon disappeared round a corner. 

Dhiren began to scrape off the mud from 
the wheels of bis maobine, with a pocket 
knife. “What a stodious chap,” he muttered 
in an undertone, “You have gone down 
deep in the sea of knowledge, it seems. 
May I ask, if that copy of Ibsen^s Doll’s House, 
happens to be one of your text books ?” 

Jyoti replied without looking up from 
the book. “Cann’fc a chap read anything but 
text books ? Don't pretend to be a greater 
saint than you are. Your machine has just 
come out of the workshop. May I know, 
why you seem to be super-anxious about 
its health ?” 

“I say Jyoti”, said Dhiren, abruptly 
changing the topic, “that young lady must 
be a teacher, eh ? Her appearance does not 
tally however with the name though.” 
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“Th«i), do you know that she is 

one ?” asked Jyoti. 

“It is not hard to guess, il one happens 
to possess the average intelligenoe,” said 
Dhiren. “Did not -you notice how the girls 
crowded round her, when the soldiers 
approached. She is a bit older than the rest, 
too.” 

“Your power of observation is very 
highly developed,” said Jyoti. “You are not 
in your best form in the college. 1 shall 
inform myself correctly about that lady from 
Mukti. I want to , know whether you really 
run a close second to Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

“I accept your challenge,” said Dhiren. 
“By the way, who is Mnkti ? Is she the one 
in navy blue ?” 

“Don’t pretend to be a greater ass than 
you are,” said Jyoti, “I have already said 
that she is the daughter of my guardian, 
Mr. Ganguli.” 

Dhiren laughed out aloud and said, “So 
you did, I forgot.” 

Meanwhile, the girls had begun to chatter 
again, the soldiers having disappeared from 
sight. They seemed to be sublimely uncon- 
scious of the presence of the young men, 
sitting so close to them. These intruders, too, 
seemed not to know that there were girls in 
the neighbourhood, 

Krishnadasi nudged Aparna, saying, “Look, 
how studious Mukti’s brother is. Boys are 
food of their hooks, are not they ? Even when 
out for a walk, they cannot do without 
books.” 

“He reminds me of Marius in the film 
of Les Miserables,” said Aparna, “that chap 
too was immersed in his books, all the 
time.” 

“Don’t you wish, you played ‘Cosette’ 
to his ‘Marius’?” asked Krishnadasi slyly, 
pinching Apaina. 

“Good heavens ! don’t be so silly, Susie-di 
will hear you” replied that young lady. 

Mukti had been sitting all this while, her 
face turned the other way. Suddenly, she 
looked round and said, “You will have to 
change that interesting topic, my dears. Miss 
Dutt is coming this way, with the 2nd year 
girls.” 

‘'She must have heard everything,” 
vvhispered Aparna, “Good lord ! if she should 
tell her brother I” „ 

Krishnadasi put up a brave front. Let 
her,’V she swd ; "her brother oannot eat 
us Up,” 


Miss Dutt came on with the -other girls. 
The gifts under Susie’s care, now sat stUl, 
with faces composed, like model young ladiee. 
Two or three took out books and bent over 
them. 

Miss Dutt bad at once spotted the boys. 
“You should not have chosen this plane. Miss 
Roy,” she said rather sharply, to Sasia "rhe 
big banyan tree would have afforded a better 
shade. What have you been doing, all these 
while, girls ? Did you walk about f Or did 
yon sit here talking ? Remember, you will 
have to write an essay op it next week.” 

Neither Dhiren, nor Jyoti, doubted for 
moment, that the latest arrival was a taioher. 
Jyoti thrust his book in his poctet, and 
Dhiren ceased to minister to his cycle. In 
fact, the place they had been occupying was 
very soon empty. Miss Dutt regarded their 
departure with great complacency. It was 
a most direct compliment to herself. “These 
young teachers are no good,” she thought, 
“No one would take them for teachers and 
so people take all sorts of liberties,” 

The evening walk became a dull afiair 
after this. The girls trooped along silently 
behind Miss Dutt, who talked all the time 
and pointed out many ferns and bushes, 
giving them their Latin names. Then they 
had tea, under the big banyan tree. Then as 
it was beginning to get dark, the bases were 
called for and the girls packed safely in. 
They took a drive by the riverside and 
returned in good time to their boarding 
house. 

( 11 ) 

The school hours were over, and the girle 
were proceeding towards the boarding house, 
heavily laden with books and papers, when 
Miss Dutt’s voice was heard from the veran- 
dah of her room, “Girls, please send Krishna^ 
dasi up to me.” 

That young lady happening to he amongst 
tiiem, none had the trouble of sending her 
up. Everyone cast glances of sympathy at 
her, for an invitation to Miss Dutt’s room^ 
boded little good. 

“What’s up, I wonder,” said one of the 
girls. “I suppose, she had noticed that you 
went barefooted to class. Did I not tell you, 
that you were sure to catch it ?” 

Krishnadasi pouted and said, “I don’t 
think I did wrong. 1 am not a Mem Sahib- 
and I oannot remain wearing shoes and 
stockings all thp 
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The ^rst spetker got offended and said 
^‘very well. But see where your orthodoxy 
iands you.’’ 

Krishnadasi mounted the stairs to Miss 
Dntt's room, with angry steps. The other 
girls crowded to the foot of the stairs, to 
See the matter throngh. After about five 
ininntes, Krishnadasi ran down into their 
midst. Her lace was red with excitement 
and she shook with suppressed merriment. 

Her companions were bewilderd. It was 
a strange thing to come out laughing from 
Miss Butt’s room. She generally had quite 
an opposite effect on her visitors. 

Krishnadasi was mobbed, as soon as she 
reached the foot of the stairs. The girls 
rushed upon her like a wave, and engulfed 
her. Everybody spoke at the same time and 
asked the very same question. 

After the excitement had subsided a 
bit, the girls tried to have the mystery 
cleared up. It transpired that Krishnadasi’s 
father had written a letter to Miss Butt, 
requesting her to let him know, how much 
money he owed to the establishment for his 
daughter’s education and boarding. She was 
not going to continue her studies and he 
would arrange very soon for her removal. 

The girls dragged Krishnadasi into the 
dressing room with merry shouts of laughter. 
It did not take them a moment to understand, 
why she was being taken home. And every 
one of the merry band felt a twinge of secret 
envy. Everyone would have liked to be in 
her place. But they were quite ready to be 
glad that it was Krishnadasi. Sach good 
news seldom came their way. 

Aparna was Krishnadasi’s special friend. 
“Hallo Miss Innocence 1” she cried giving 
the fortunate one a slap, “were you not feeling 
very anxious about your examination ? You 
knew nothing about this other arrangement^ 
did you ? 

Another pulled her by the hair, saying, 
^‘So DOW I know the reason why you are 
getting so thin. You actually weighed an 
ounce less, the other day.” 

Krishnadasi became the centre of all 
attention. The girl® scaxcely paid heed to 
the bells calling them to yarious duties. 
Ooe wanted to be treated to a feast, another 
made a wild fuess at the appearance of the 
bridegroom, w^bile still another oopjured up 
in imagination thjs sweet picture Krishnadasi 
would make, dressed in bridal finery. 

Suddenly, one of the maids lifted the 


curtain, saying, “The Mem*Sahfb sends for 
you, Miss Mukti.” 

Another trill of laughter went up. Had 
Mnkti’s father sent for her too ? 

‘He may have,” said Mukti carelessly, 
‘‘but certainly not for good, as is the case else- 
where.” 

Miss Butt turned round, as Mukti entered, 
and asked, “Some Jyotlrmoy Roy has come to 
see you. Do you know him? He has never 
been here before.” 

Jyoti had really never come alone before. 
Shiveswar had brought him along, sometimes. 
But to-day being far loo busy, he had sent 
the boy alone. 

“I know him very well,” said Mukti. 
“He lives with us. He has often been here, 
with my father.” 

“Oh very well, then. You may see him,” 
said Miss Butt, dismissing her. 

Mukti proceeded to the visitor’s room. 
“Good lord !” said Jyoti, as soon as he saw 
her, “You took sometime coming.” 

“Thank your stars, that I came at all,” 
said the young lady. “Miss Butt was for 
refusing me permission to see you. You are 
not on my visitor’s list, you know. I bad 
to coax her a good bit. 

“Indeed!” said Jyoti, ‘Vhat did you tell 
her? That I was a foundling, whom your 
father had brought up like a sou ?” 

“No,” said Mukti, “What’s the use of 
telliog her all that ? I said that you were 
the Oriya gardener.’* 

Jyoti shouted with laughter. “But she 
would never believe you, my dear girl. One 
look at my face is enough to refute your 
nokind allegations.” 

*Oh, don’t be so proud of that face of 
yours,” said Mukti. “Because you happen to 
possess a long-Dose and wooly hair like a 
negro, you need not run away with the idea 
that you are a perfect Adonis. That day, 
you did your best to impress the girls, with 
your study of Ibseo and all that, but let me 
tell you, that you failed singularly. In fact, 
one of the girls said you looked like a girl 
and the other hoy was far handspipek.” 

“What Said Jyoti with moolk itiieredulity 
“that fellow Bhireu, handsomer than myself 
So much for feminine taste! I won’t tell 
him though. He would begin to walk on 
his heed ” 

Mukti had been standing all this time. 
Now she drew a chair forward aud sat down. 
“Good heavens I” she said, “are you going, to 
talk about your looks only?” 
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“I beg y^r pardon.” said Jyoti, trying 
to look repentant ; “I ought to have talked 
about your looks. Shall I begin?” 

Mukti got up in a rage. “I think you 
have gone clean ^ off your head. I wonder, 
what made father send you. If you don’t 
mind, I shall go now, I have no time to 
waste in listening to nonsense.” 

Jyoti jumped up and barred her way. 
“Please don’t go,” he said. “I have yet to 
tell you the most important thing.” 

“May I know, what that is ?” asked 
Mukti. “Anything to do with the growth of 
your hair or your complexion ?” 

“It’s not so important as all that,” said 
Jyoti. “Only your father asked me to tell 
you that he has gone home again and given 
up the hotel. Qrand-mother, too, will be down 
presently. So your ladyship will have to 
go home to-morrow and live there for the 
present.” 

As soon as Jyoti had finished, Mukti 
cried out, “What a silly you are ! What’s 
the use of telling all these to me ? Unless 
father writes to Miss Dutt, she won’t allow 
me to go.” 

Jyoti took out a letter from his pocket, 
saying, “Here you are. Thank you for 
reminding me,” 

Mukti took the letter, saying, “No wonder, 
the boys have nicknamed you the poet. 
You are star-gazing all the time.” 

“Well, there’s scarcely anything, worth 
looking at down here, is there ?” asked 
Jyoti. 

A bell clanged loudly at this juncture. 
“Good lord,” cried Mukti, “I have not done 
my hair yet, hope they don’t catch me.” 
With these words, she ran off. Jyoti walked 
out, twirling his walking stick. 


As soon as Mnkti’s companipns * heard 
that she to6 was going home, they fell upon 
her like birds of prey. Brishnadasi was 
oast off and she went away to do a bit of 
much-needed packing. 

Next day, happening to be Saturday, the 
girls had plenty of leisure. Mukti was 
selecting her clothes, as the weekly wash 
had just come in. Suddenly the hoot of 
a motor horn tore through the silenoe startling 
even the washerman’s donkeys, who ran off 
in dismay. 

Aparna ran to Mukti, crying, “Here 
Mukti, your brother has brought a oar for 
you. Kindly ask him to desist from blowing 
his horn. This is not an institution for 
the deaf.” 

Mukti threw down the clothes and ran 
off to see Jyoti. Her hair blew in the 
wind and she twisted it up in a tight knot 
behind. 

Jyoti was still bent upon giving them 
a bit of music. “Stop, for heaven’s sake,” 
cried Mukti. “Even the donkeys refuse to 
listen. I am coming in a minute.” 

Jyoti took away his hand from the horn. 
Mukti finished her packing at leisure, and 
appeared with a huge amount of luggage after 
about half an hour. Her companions flocked 
behind her. The sight of so many young 
ladies made Jyoti rather shy. He turned 
away his eyes. 

As Mukti was about to get in, Krishna- 
dasi whispered in her ear, “You too are not 
coming back my dear, mark my words.” 

Mukti gave her hair a playful tug and 
got in. Jyoti blew another loud blast and 
drove out. 

{To he continued) 


EAJPDTANA TO-DAT* 

Bt ramnarayan chaudhart 

R AJPUTANA to-day is not what it used and heroines whose examples inspired 
to be a few centuries ago. In the millions then and whose names inspire 
middle ages, it was a land of heroes thousands still. But the Raj pu tan a of to-day 

As states in Rajputana publish no administra- of 1921, unless otherwise mentioned. These latter, 
lion reports as a rule, the figuies quoted in though obtained from reliable sources, are open to 
this article are taken from the Census reports correction. 

81-6 
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scarcely inspires anybody. Let as review 
tbe events of the past in brief and see 
Jhow their oamnlative effect, has cnlminated 
in the present. 

With their relations of sabordinate 
oo^operation with the East India Company, 
established under the treaties of 1818 and 
confirmed by the Royal Proclamation of 
1867, the responsibility of the Indian 
Princes was transferred from the people 
to a foreip^n snzerain. Despots as they 
were, they never owed any constitutional 
responsibility to their people. But before 
the advent of British Rule in India the 
Indian Princes, engaged as they were in 
perpetual warfare, internecine or otherwise, 
stood in constant need of active coopera< 
tion on the part of their peoples. They 
were bound by sheer force of necessity 
to treat the wishes of the subjects with 

due regard. The right coupled with the 

might of revolt against tyranny or misrule too 
lay in the hands of the people. The 

imposition of British paramountcy over 
the Indian States, however, wrested the 
might as well as the right of revolt from 
the hands of the people. Naturally, 
therefore, the reponsiveness of the Princes 
towards their people declined as their 
subservience to the British Government 
increased. Side by side grew the help- 
lessness of the people. Disregard of 

popular opinion developed into oppression on 
the one hand and helplessness into cowardice 
on the other. The British Government 
did and does interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states now and then. Bet 

it did so in reality only when its own 
interests were at stake, though always 
under the pretence of promoting good 

government. There has scarcely been a 
case of Government intervention in the 
unalloyed interests of the people. The 
worst of rulers have enjoyed immunity, 
while comparatively better ones have 
been punished, simply because the former 
contrived to please the imperial gods 
while the latter could not Thus by 

depriving the Princes of their obligations 
and the people of their rights under 
the garb of protection of both, British 
policy in the states, ever so watchful 
of its own imperial interests and oblivious 
of its duties towards its wards, has 
succeeded in completely emasculating the 
seventy millions of Indian India. 

Rajputana could not escape the effects of 


this policy. Her sufferings w^re ratber 
heightened by the fact that racial pride, 
inherited by the rulers, having been debarred 
from all outlet against external foes, found 
vent in their dealings with their own people. 
A brief survey of existing conditions will 
give the reader an idea of the effects 
produced by the political causes enumerated 
above. 

The system of administration in all the 
21 states of Rajputana is hereditary despotism. 
With the exception of Bikaner, no state has 
a legislative conncil. The Bikaner Legislative 
assembly, which consists of 45 members has 
only 18 elected members, the rest being 
nominated and officials. Even the elected 
members are returned not by a direct vote 
of the people, but by the Municipalities, which 
are official-ridden bodies. The Assembly 
resolntions are of a purely advisory character, 
the power to veto them rests with the 
executive, and legislation can also be enacted 
without reference to the Assembly. In all 
other states there is not even a semblance 
of legislation by popular consent. The will 
of the ruler and his executive is law. No 
distinction is made between executive orders 
and legislation. Both have the same force 
and are promulgated by the same executive 
authority without any fuss or form except for 
their publicatiou, in some cases, in the State 
Gazette, where there is any. A circular or 
an order issued under the signature of a 
Maharaja or his secretary treats a certain 
act as an offence, determines punishment for 
the same and empowers anybody, judicial 
or otherwise, to exercise that power. Execu- 
tive orders are issued taking away certalu 
powers from civil and criminal courts and 
entrusting them to executive officers. 

Local self-government of a tangible charac- 
ter is non-existent. Manicipalities there are 
in most of the capital towns and a few 
others, but they are almost all official or 
nominated bodies. Out of the few that have 
an elected element, the Kotah Municipal Board 
is the only one that has an elected majority 
or a non-official chairman, the latter privi- 
lege having been lately withdrawn by the 
State. There are no local boards in any 
of the states in Rajputana. There are no 
village Punchayets except in Kotah and 
Bikaner, where too the powers of the Pau- 
chayets are very restricted and ultimate 
authority in all matters rests with the state 
executive. 

There is no law in any state of Rajputana 
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guaraateeiD^ to the citizen liberty of speech, 
liberty of ^he press, liberty of association 
and secarity of person and property. No 
court can issne writs of Habeas Corpus to 
protect the bodies of persons detained or 
deported without' trial. Even as a matter of 
fact, these rights of citizenship do not exist 
anywhere. With the single exception of 
Jodhpur, there is no political association and 
save in Bijolia (Mewar) there is no trade 
union. Even these two bodies have had to 
pass through the ordeal of repression and 
are allowed to discuss only economic and 
social questions. Public meetings of a 
political nature and public organs dealing 
with politics are things unknown in lUj- 
putana. Instances of arbitrary expulsion 
or confinement, proscription of newspapers 
and confiscation of property are not very 
rare. In a majority of the states, there are 
serious statutory restrictions on these elemen- 
tary rights of humanity. But more potent 
than anything else to gag personal freedom 
is the atmosphere of general intimidation 
and indirect official pressure obtaining in 
the states. A few instances will better illus- 
trate things as they are. 

Act No. 2 of 1909 of the Jodhpur State 
provides : — 


Section 7. Any subject of Marwar, knowing 
that any other person has received seditious 
pamphlets or prohibited newspapers or periodicals 
hostile to the British Government or the Marwar 
Durbar or any matter likely to cause disturbance 
of peace, must report the same to the nearest 
magistrate or police officer. 

Section 8. No subject of Marwar shall harbour 
or give shelter to any person whom he knows 
to be a notorious seditionist. 

Section 9. No subject of Marwar shall receive 
or keep in possession or distribute or help in 
distributing seditious writings or prohibited news- 
papers or periodicals hostile to the British 
Government or the Marwar Durbar or correspond 
or associate with notorious seditionists. 


The Jodhpur Press Act of 1923 provides : 
Section 2. Illustration. A cyclostyle is a printing 


press. . , _ 

(e) Proscribed foreign publication's include 
publications that have been proscribed by the 
Government of India or any of its .local 
Governments or by any Indian State having a 
personal salute of 11 guns. ^ 

Section 3. No person shall withm the Marwar 
teriitory keep in his possesion any press for the 
printing of books, papers or newspapers, except 
with the permission of Mahkma Khas. 

Section 5. No newspaper or book or paper 
shall he printed or published by any perapn or 
press within the Marwar territory except with the 
previous sanction of the Mahakma Ehus. 

Section 6. No seditious or obscene literature 


or matter relating to state politics or such matters 
as are oaloulaf^d to incite anarcddcM outrages or 
to acts of violence or to tamper widi 'the loyalty 
of the army or the navy or to excite racial, class 
or religious animosities shall be prints or published 
within the Marwar territory by any person. . 

Section 9. No printing press or publisher in 
Marwar shall exchanjre its or his publications 
with any foreign publication. 

The Alwar State seditious meetings and 
publications (amended) Act outdoes all. It 
runs thus : — 

“A meeting of more than five persons sh^ 
be presumed to he a public meeting within the 
meaning of this Act until the contrary is 
proved. No public meeting, shall be held for 
the discussion of any subject likely to cause a 
disturbance or of any political subject or for 
the exhibition or distribution of any writtoa 
or printed matter relating to any such subj^t^ 
At any public meeting no such sabjects shall 
be discussed or preached which are likely to 
do anything which may be contrary to the intetefit 
of Alwar State, its government, its sovereign^ or 
against the interests of His Majesty the King Em- 
peror of India, his government or against the in- 
terests of any other ruling prince of India. No 
person shall concern himself or conspire, in con- 
vening or organising or otherwise knowingly take 
part in the public meeting. No one may write, 
print or publish or circulate any article, or docu- 
ment inside the state or outside it which has a 
tendency, indirect or direct, against the interests of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and his Royal 
family or his government or His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India or any other ruling prince of 
India. His Highness’ Government, when necessary, 
shall proscribe the newspapers and books, etc., on 
the ground that they contain seditious matter. No 
person may subscribe to or import or hold in his 
possession any such article. 

Such persons, whenever found, shall be punished 
with imprisonment for five years, or fine amounting 
to two thousand rupees. The offenders, if necess- 
ary, may be ordered to quit the state,” 

The minority administration of Jaipur, 
presided over by the British, issued this 
order against the writer of this article on 
11th February, 1925 

“Whereas, it appears from information received 
by the Durbar that one Hamnarayan Ghaudha^, 
Editor of the Tarun Rajasthan, is stirring up dis- 
content in Sbekhavati and engaging in a campaign 
of agitation likely to endanger the public peace, 
it is hereby ordered that he be directed to remove 
himself from the territory of Jaipur state within 
12 hours from the date of these orders and be 
prohibited in the future from entering any portion 
of Jaipur territory without the permission oi the 
Durban.” 

It is noteworthy that there is no time 
limit for the order and that the viotim of 
the order is a bonafide citizen of Jaipur 
having his home, relatives and ancestral 
property in the State. In Bikaner no written 
orders or statutory restrictions are issued 
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against inconvenient activities. Official 
ingennity • manages to snpprefss them through 
vebal. through by no means ineffective, orders 
conveyed by subordinate police officers. 

Slavery 

Despite repudiatlonB by the representatives 
of the Oovernment of India and the Indian 
Princes to the League of Nations, slavery 
does exist in Rajputana, The number 
of slaves in this group of states is 
161736. They are known as Chakars, 
Oolas. Darogas and Huzuries and found 
in the palace of every Rajput prince and 
the house of every Rajput Jagirdar or 
feudatory. Men, women and children 
are openly exchanged as presents and 
articles of dowry and at times even sold, 
though secretly. They are allotted the 
hardest and meanest tasks and given the 
coarsest food and clothing or the oastings- 
off of their masters. The latter have 
absolute authority over their persons and 
chastity, and regulate their marriages and 
divorces to their own convenience. Personal 
violence and outrages on modesty are 
not an uncommon fate of these unfortunate 
beings. Escapes are not easy. Legal 
formalities do not stand in the way of 
a state restoring a slave to his original 
master in another state. The difficulties 
of extradition presented by the British 
Indian Courts are overcome without much 
trouble by charges, often got up, of theft 
and other kindred offences against the 
refugees. The system of slavery prevailing 
in Rajputana is not only sanctioned by 
univeraal custom, but even sanctified by 
law in some states. Jodhpur provided 
such a legal sanction till as late as February 
1926, while Kotah still retains it, inas- 
much as no slave of a feudatory can be 
employed in the public services of that 
state without the consent of the master, 
and slaves of Bundi are ordained to be 
delivered to Kotah and vice versa without 
a prima facie case. 


“beqar.” 

Begar or modern slavery, in the words 
of Mr. C. F. Andrews, is another curse of 
Rajputana. Under this system labour 
can be exacted with little or no payment 
by any official of a state from certain 
communities at all times and from others 


on certain specified occasions. The com- 
munities doomed to perpellial begar 
are generally the depressed classes known 
as Balais, Bhanbhis, Bhils, Ohamars, etc. 
Their number in Rajputana is 1803626, 
i.e., over 18 per cent, of the total population. 
They are generally requisitioned for clearing 
and building roads, bringing big game 
to bay, cutting grass for state stores, 
carrying loads for petty officials* and doing 
all sorts of labour for encamped officers. 
Begar is exacted in the acutest form 
and attended with the greatest hardship 
to its victims on the occasions of vice- 
regal visits in the states. When the 
Viceroy’s special train passes through 
Rajputana, the rail-road is lined by the 
human beings caught under the system 
of forced labour. They are posted at each 
telegraph pillar on both sides of the rail- 
way line with torches in hand and their 
backs towards the train. They have to 
wait from hours before sunset till the 
time the Viceroy passes off. As his visits 
usually occur in winter, which is very 
severe in Rajpntana, the poor Ipeople suffer 
badly from exposure and some deaths from 
pneumonia are reported almost every year. 
Several states have lately legalised forced 
labour, though determined the wages. In 
most places, food is laid down as the wage 
and in some states remuneration in cash 
is fixed. But it is always inadequate in 
theory and often denied iu practice. 

Artizans, cultivators and other manual 
labourers are also required to render unpaid 
or ill-paid service of a compulsory nature 
to the states and their employees. Supplies 
and transport too are covered by the 
system. The Jagir areas are its hot-beds. 

Factory labour is very scarce in 
Rajputana, but the little that there is, 
is no better off. There is no factory 
law. There are no provisions for education, 
old age pensions, compensations and 
maternity benefits for workers. Women 
and children are freely employed in all 
sorts of labour. The hours of daily work 
range from 12 to 15. In the 224 industries, 
only 19175 persons are employed. Out 
of them 895 are women and 1021 are 
children under 14. 


Agrioultitral OoNnmoNS 

About 87 per cent of the population of 
Rajputana reside in the villages. Out of 9844884 
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persons, 656tf33 are'peasants and agricoltaral 
labouters. Thly depend absolately pn the pro- 
duce of the land, which varies with the degree 
and ptlnotuation of rain-fall. Most of the 
soil being sandy yields only one scanty 
harvest Irrigated 'lands yielding two crops 
form a very small fraction of the whole area. 
Scarcity and famine are, therefore, ohronia 
There are no supplementary industries worth 
the name. To add to the cruelty of the 
situation, assessment of revenue is heavy. 
Formerly it used to be a share in the 
produce ranging from one-fourth to two-fifths 
of the gross outpuL Most of the states have 
since changed the levy from kind to cash. 
But the Jagir areas, which occupy a very 
considerable extent, retain the system of 
assessment in kind. This is very vexatious, 
and often oppressive, as it admits of a 
number of petty tyrannies. Even in the 
Khalsa or purely state territories, where 
revenue is levied in cash, the demand from 
the peasantry is. with rare exceptions, 
exorbitant. Few states have any revenue 
code. Assessment can be and is renewed and 
increased at the sweet will of the powers 
that be. Nor is land revenue the only 
state call upon the slender purse of the 
cultivator. There are a number of additional 
cesses, which sometimes present amusing 
and ingenious methods of exploitation. For 
example, in the Jodhpur State, the number 
of such cesses reaches upto a hundred. 
Except Kotah, no state has established 
co-operative credit societies or agricultural 
banks. The consequence is that the peasantry 
is heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic 
poverty, want of sanitation and medical 
relief, ignorance and disease have conspired 
to reduce his vitality to its minium and a 
single epidemic sweeps away thousands at 
a time. The following figures for variation 
in population will speak for themselves : — 

1891:-12171749;19ll:-10530432;1921:- 

9844384. 

Shikar (hunting) rules and reserved forests 
are another source of hardship to the peasant, 
who may not kill the jungly marauders 
teeming in the neighbourhood of his cultiva- 
tion under *state protection, even though they 
may work havoc with the crops and at times 
oven take away cattle and human lives. 

Criminal Tribes 

Over a million persons, including Gnjars 
who are cattle-lifters, are doomed to be 
criminals from the cradle to the grave. They 


are treated as conviots without trialv and 
have to report their movemerits to the 
police, whose treatment is hardly hutnane. No 
opportunities are afforded to civilize them. 

Condition of Women 

Pardab is rife among the Rajputs. Oharaos, 
Kayastbas, Muslim and other official classes. 
Education of women is poor. Oat of a total 
population of 9841384 only 18851 women, L e.. 
less than 2 per cent are literate. Chitd 
marriages are in vogue and widowhood is the 
fate of a large number. The following 
figures will show the gravity of the situa- 
tion : — 

Women 4659493, Marned 2129155. 

Widows : — 883289. 

That is, to day about 9 per cent of the 
total population, over 20 per cent hi the 
female population and over 41 per cent of 
the total number of married women are 
widows. The number of young widows is as 
follows — 


Below 5 years of age 

416 

From 5 to 10 years of age 

2681 

.. 10 to 15 

11 

7786 

.. 15 to 20 

11 

14321 

„ 20 to 25 

11 

26570 

.. 25 to 30 

11 

43220 


Polygamy is prevalent among the ruling 
classes and there is hardly a Maharaja and 
few Jagirdars content with a single wife or 
woman. The late Maharaja of Jaipur had 
more than 3000 women in his palace, of whom 
more than 2000 aTe!still confined with in its 
four-walls under the benign British 
regency ! 

Education 

Female education has already been dealt 
with. The condition of education as a whole 
will be illustrated by the following figures : 

No. of literates. Percentage to 
population 


Rajputana 331725 3.3 

Alwar 22500 3.1 

Bikaner 23844 3.6 

Jodbpnr 66910 3.6 

Jaipur 82128 3.5 


According to more recent figures the 
percentage of literates in Alwar has increased 
by .1 and in Jodhpur decreased by 6. If 
this state of variation be taken to be the 
average, the percentage for the whole of 
Rajputna comes down to 8. 
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The ratio of expenditure on education 
and royalty to^ the total revenues is even 
more illuminating. Let us take the profes- 
sedly advanced states 

State. Expenditure on royalty. Expenditure 

on education. 

Bikaner. 11 per cent. 1.5 p. c. 

Jodhpur. 16 per oen. 3. p. c. 

Alwar. 50 per cent. 1 p. c. 

The extent of primary education is 
according, to latest available figures, one school 
for 7011 persons or 31 square miles or 
17 villages in Alwar ; 
yt 12116 persons or 230 square miles 
or 27 villages in Jodhpur ; 

,,10307 persons or 364 square miles or 
33 villages in Bikaner. 

Private education is discouraged in several 
states. AJwar^ and Jaipur have standing 
orders forbidding the opening of all private 
schools without the permission of the state, 
while Jodhpur hiw placed prohibitive restric- 
tions on non-ofBcial educational institutions. 

Medical Belief 

There are no lightings, no roads, no 
8 witary arrangements and no hospitals or 
dispensaries in villages proper in any Raj- 
putana state. People die in thousands every 
year for want of medical help. Good 
hospitals are provided only in the capitals 
and dispensaries in some important towns. 
The latest figures will tell their own story : — 

Jodhpur Alwar Bikaner 
No. of medical 

Institutions. 27 10 14 

Ratio to persons. 1 to 75000 1 to 70115 1 to 47120 
Ratio to Sq. miles. 1 to 1400 1 to 314 1 to 1665 
Ratio to villages 

and towns. 1 to 81 1 to 177 1 to 154. 


Jodhpur Alwar Bikaner 
Expenditure on 2.25* p o. .3 pib* 1.4 p.c. 
medical relief in ratio total revenue, 

Royal expenditure in 

ratio to total revenue, 16. 50 p.a 11 p.c. 

PoFULAE Awakening 

These are the material conditions to which 
despotic rule protected by foreign arms has 
reduced Rajputana to-day. They were bound 
to cause discontent. The last* decade has 
seen universal unrest and in some states of 
an acute nature. The people are no longer 
in helpless resignation. The adage 'there is 
no remedy against Raj and Ram’ has no 
more force. The worm has turned. The 
loyalty of the subject has suffered a rude 
shock. The slumber of the masses is gone, 
though their suffering is yet largely unmi- 
tigated. The classes have begun to voice 
their feelings. Public criticism of the 
administration has been frequent and at 
times violent. Protests against infringement 
of civic rights have been attended with 
externments and imprisonments. Resistance 
to tyranny in rural areas has been more 
intensive, though at times crude. Refusal 
of taxes has been resorted to on a large 
scale and force has been freely employed 
to curb the ‘revolt’. There have been 
wholesale arrests and firing has taken plaoe 
in Alwar, Bundi, Me war and Sirohee. 
Women have had their share in the joys 
and sorrows of the renaissance. A number 
of public organs, public bodies and public 
workers, small but determined, has sprung 
up with devotion to the cause of the uplift 
of Rajasthan. Those that have faith are 
convinced that her future will be brighter 
than her past. Let all her children join to 
make it a part of the new heaven that India 
is to be. 


Dr. TSEMON HSU AT SANTINIKETAN 


By N. 0. GANGULY 


I T was a pleasant function at which a warm 
welcome was accorded at Santiniketan 
to Dr. Hsu, the Chinese poet, scholar 
and travellar and late the Peking 
University, on behalf of the gtaff and stu- 
dents of the Visva-Bharati Sammilani under 
the presidency of Rabindranath Tagore. The 
event has a deep cultural importance and 


no less international significance, for rarely 
are such fnen met with from distant corners 
of the globe. Dr. Hsu, like a modern 
Hiuen-Tsiang, has come to India to see 
''the greatest of men and the greatest 
of m mntains,” as he put it, and to visit the 
Yisva-Bharati establishment, which is taking 
the place of a growing TaxUa in the India* 
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of ta-day. was the guest of the Presi- 
dent In the meeting for his reception he was 
visibly moved, when Pandit Bidha Sekhar 
Sastri greeted him and Dr. Tagore at the 
door of the Kala-Bhavan (Arts Dapartment) 
in true Hindu fashion, first by putting on 
their forehead the fragrant sandal-paste and 
then garlanding them with white flowers 
strung together. 

The large hall was fittingly decorated by 


object is gain ; their business is ejpl&iutefrest. 
But no nation sends out poet-amWsadors. 
I went to China on no political mission. 
My message was of friendliuess between 
India and China. Yon accepted me most 
cordially as a friend and I am sincerely 
gratefnl for that’’ Incidentally he addod that 
the despatch of Indian troops to China 
[ some months ago by the British was against 
[the wishes of the Indian people, and he 


the students under the guidance of the well- 
known painters, Professors INanda L^l Bose 
and Surendra Nath Kar. The whole atmos- 
phere was thoroughly Indian, breathing the 
spirit of the ancient hermitage universities, 
under the brilliant electric lights and on the 
white alpana-painted floor. Lotuses from a 
neighbouring pond— symbolic of spiritual 
exuberance— increased the decorative motif 
of the hall, while sonorous music in Nothern 
and Southern styles by the girl students 
under the able direction of Mr. D. N. Tagore 
enlivened the occasion. Tea, and light 
refreshment on lotus leaves were served by the 
gill students and each gaest was presented 
with a full-blown lotus flower on its long 
stalk. 

Dr. Hsu was seated at the head of the 
hall with the poet and Pandit Bidhu Sekhar 
Sastri, the Principal of the research depart- 
ment. After the first song Rabindranath 
welcomed him heartily in a short and 
touching speech. He made personal refer- 
ences to the Chinese poet’s invaluable help 
during the time the Indian party was on tour 
in China. His words were full of affection 
for the rising poet, scholar and traveller 
of China, who could fortunately come from 
such a great distance to spend a few days 
in Santiniketan. That a lasting friendship has 
grown up between the great poet of India and 



the young and rising poet of China was 

evident from every word, and Rabindranath Dr. Taemon Han and the Poet R^ibindra- 
expressed his deep appreciation of the Tagore, at Santmiketan. 


culture of that most ancient country and its 

people. Their kindness and hospitality made personally, disliked it thoroughly. In the 
an a ever-enduring impression on him. He olden days they overleaped mighty obstacles iQ 
stressed the fact that he went to China not order to make friends with others. It is a 


as a Nobel prize-holder, but on a truly poetic 
mission with a really poetic message seeking 
mternational amity and friendship, re-inter- 
preting and re-establishing the age-long 
Maitri formulated by the sages Confucius and 
Buddha. 


pity that nations fight one another when 
communioation has become so easy in 
modern times. 

’’There has been close and intimate 
connection between India and China from 
very ancient times. I wanted to revive 


“Political amhassadors are sent out it again in a fresh way. This freindly rela- 


to-day,” said the Indian poet, “by the nations tion was somehow broken for some time, 
of the wodd to distant countries ; their Those, who had established it in the past 
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bad ' been politicians with armed 

soldiers behind them. Those Indians of 
yore orer-leaped the sfarong walls of the 
Himalayas with all the wealth of their 
mighty spiritual realisations in response to 
the most human call of finding and founding 
cultural conneotioDS of abiding interest and 
tidue. 

“I saw caves at many places in your 
country, and in these caves the great Chinese 
sages spent their days in meditation and 
spiritual exercise. There it seemed just 
as if the memories of my past lives came 
back to me'—just as if these very sages and 
recluses were reborn in the spirit within me 
and urged me on to my mission as a poet- 
ambassador to your vast and ancient land. 

I shall ever remember the spontaneous 
and natural welcome accorded to me. 
Particularly about you, T recollect very well 
the day you first came to me. Your approach 
was so natural, so friendly. I wished then 
that the love received from you and 
your people might some day be shown 
to you when we should be able to welcome 
you in our midst You are here now with 
us all You are able to see for yourself 
the work 1 am doing in this Ashram, the life 
that is led by us all. On behalf of the 
whole Ashram I welcome you most cordially. 
In this Ashram where 1 live, I try to create 
things not simply as a poet in the poetic 
way. You saw me in your country as a 
poet only, which was only a part of my 
life, though quite an important and large 
portion. You will find me here more fully 
in and through my works. You will see bow 
the poet is trying to realise his dreams in 
the shape of things created through effort 
and striving. 

“We have invited the whole world to this 
Ashram ; we want them here as honoured 
guests and it is my earnest desire that you 
will kindly carry this message of friendship 
to your country when you return from 
India.” 

Dr. Hsu was deeply impressed by the 
words of the poet and, after another song 
by the boys, made a suitable reply, which 
was charged not only with personal reminis- 
oences and friendship, but with sincere 
appreciation of the ancient history of the 
two countries of India and China. It was 
clear to all that the young scholar and poet 
had carefully studied and understood the 
meaning of that history in its old settings as 


well as in forms of modern thotf|:ht. In him 
this age-long chain of relation symbolised 
one of the greatest facts in human history. 
He vividly pointed out how Indian messen- 
gers of friendship bore to distant Chtua their 
great ideal and lived and spent their holy 
lives in meditation in the quiet recesses of 
the country where they preached the message 
learned in this land. Addressing Rabindranath 
Dr. Hsu said: “For long we did riot hear that 
voice of India. It was Mr. Elmherst who 
gave us the news of your proposed visit to 
China. We anxiously looked forward to the 
day of your arrival. We have in our coun- 
try a sacred peak where many recluses spent 
their days in spiritual exercise. One day 
very early in the morning I looked to the 
East from this mountain peak. Dark clouds 
were then hanging in the Eastern sky, but 
slowly the rays of light burst forth and the 
sun rose in his. wonderful glory, having 
pierced asunder the thickly gathered darkness. 
I thought that morning that you would come 
exactly in this way— just like this you would 
appear in the darkening scene of China’s 
national life. This thought] of mine, so full 
of hope and joy, was expressed in one of 
my poems of that time. 

“Then I remember your actual arrival. 
At the port, from a distance, I espied your 
straight, peaceful, sage appearance. I felt 
that the darkness had given way and the 
sun had risen above the horizon. We 
accepted you as one of our own. Person- 
ally I felt as if I bad regained a dear 
relative of my own. I called you my grand- 
father and reciprocated fully the love of a 
grand-father which you showed to me. But 
I was not satisfied then with only having 
ypu in our own country for a short time, I 
longed for the day when I might be able 
to see you in your own country at your 

home amidst your works. In the past, 

pilgrims used to come to India to see the 
land of the great Buddha. From this country 
too religious preachers went to China 

carrying the message of Buddha. Oar 
pilgrims brought their offering of loving 
faith in the days gone by. The new 

message of peace of the modern age was 
borne by you to our ancient country. 1 
have likewise come as a pilgrim of the 
new age to place before you my humble 
offering of deep reverence, I am now mak- 
ing this offering in person to you anfi ^ 
all of this Ashram, so that you may kindly 
accept it from me. I shall always 
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back with p|}de to my sojouro here aod 
keep it over fresh io my memory/* 

After the meeting many thronged roond 
Dr. Hsu and made many ohrious en(}alrie3 


for a pretty long time. Great interest was 
evidentiy ronsed by his talk. Hev was also 
maoh pleased to had so many peoi^e interested 
in dhina and the Fir BiStern problems. 


THE SPIRIT OP WOMANHOOD IN ROERICH’S ART 

By FRANCES R. GRANT 


(^tttOMAN above all is destined to bring 

W into the world the joy of the near 
future.” 

With these words, in his “Joy of Art” 
Nicholas Roerich, one of the most towering 
artistic figures of our day, several years ago 
pronounced his apostolate of the spiritual 
destiny of woman. 

It was not even necessary for Roerich to 
translate this feeling and this doctrine into 
the medium of words. For he had done this 
long since in his paintiog : into his art he had 
transmitted this faith in womanhood, and had 
revealed his ardent and profound prevision 
of the place of woman in the coming evolu- 
tionary change. 

If, as a certain writer has said, George 
Meredith will ever be beloved ~of woman 
because he liberated her, then Roerich will 
be ever revered of woman because he 
summoned her to a ritual of spirit. Thus he 
has more than liberated her ; he has extolled 
and exalted her. He has seen her as an 
advocate of the new spiritual destiny of 
humanity ; and counted her as the ally of a 
deiSc force leading the world onwardly in 
its cosmic evolution. 

To know Roerich’s stirring evocation to 
woman, one needs but study the palntinga 
which he has created, or look at the various 
acts of his career. Of the 3000 paintings 
completed by this seemingly never-ceasing 
creative inspiration, it would be impossible 
here to cite all works, but let ns glance at 
some of the later works. These have fortan* 
ately been made permanently available to 
lovers of art through the foundation of the 
h’oerioh Museum in New York devoted to 
l^he art of the master and, incidentally, one 
J the few such museums in the entire 
history of art 

Pertmpii one may first turn to his series 

86-7 


of panels “Dreams of Wisdom*’ to affirm this ^ 
tribute which he pays to the mystic powers 
of women. These twelve panels were finished 
in London— and the Roerich Musepm in 





Nicholas Rccrich 


America has two, “Song of the Waterfall** 
and “Song of the Morning”; In both of these, 
as in “Ibe L|ngaage of the Birds” of the 
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same period, one at onoe aBoeftains Koerioh’s emerge the forms looking oat aii| downwards , 
beUef in woman as confidante heroic radiant brothers of oompassion. It i 1 

if one will, of natnre. All of these worka a painting nniversal-^this cosmic union of thf. 
have within them Something of the pristine earth and heaven. 

dearness of the Bast, and the women seem It is siognlar that America Bhould have 
akin to oriental women. The women seem produced from Roerich’s creation also “The 
like no one woman, but are the symbol of Messenger.’’ Here is the annunciation, 
all women. One is reminded of the legends re-lived. Bat this is an annuaoiation that 
of Krishna and the Oopia— woman as the will come to all women. The painHng is of 
dedicated and joyous worshipper. In the an interior. Purple figured hangfngs envelope 
“Song of the Waterfall.” the woman stands the house as in a veil. A woman, softly, 
at the foot of a waterfall and beneath her quietly, expectantly stands at a door which 
feet are a cluster of water-lilies from which she has opened to the knock of the 
she has plucked one in “Song of the Morning” Messenger. And He is standing upon the 
she is caressing a gazelle, while in the threshhold without. Behind him through the 
Language of the Birds” she seems to catch door lies the dawning landscape, white and 
the whispers of the perroquet at her shoulder, flooded in silence. Life is not yet astir, and 
In these works, is the feeling of woman only his steps leading, one marks, far off 
merging with natnie ; there is a one-ness and into those realms whence he came. He is a 
a harmony between them, an 
undeistanding which translates 
itself in the emotions of 
the woman and the tenderness 
of her gestures toward the 
things of nature. 

Another painting complet- 
ed about the same time^ 
as the series is “Daughters 
of Barth.” Here Roerich has ' 
made incarnate those lines 
of Genesis which suggest 

the tremendous and heroic ® 

generative forebears of the 

earth and the spirit. This 

picture’^oalled by critics the 

'Black Opal’ because in colour 

and design it suggests the ever 

obangiDg, elusive and radiant 

quality of the opal— seems 

of a world new-born, before 

it was sombred by the 

oonoeptlons of too-human Dream of the Orient By Nicholas Roerich 

man. Before a rocky oave 

which looms up in crystal green distant traveller, and bis message ^ Perhaps 
splendour, sit the four Daughters of the annanciaUon to womauhaod that dawn 
Earth. They quietly await, because they is rising and that her hour is come, 
know that within them dwells all the future Again, in his recent series of ^Himalayan 
race; earth fe their field of glory because paintings sent back but lately from Asia, and 
they have Chosen it, they willingly have perhaps the summit of his art thus far, there 
sought this portion to be the mothers to naen are several paintings which embody this 
and to bear the brunt of human burdens in gospel of woman’s asGendanoy. One of these 
upward trend of life. works, Roerich has entitled “She who leads” 

And the 'Sons of Heavens’— they who will in “His Country Series” 
father these sons of earth ? At first one This work is painted in sight of the 
does not see them, but gradually within the Himalayas— the Ever^t rising up majestically 
fikmiug pStapet of clouds, from out the through its veil of clouds, Dawn is 
agitated movement of tlm heavens suddeniy over the earth and moantaias, heavens and 
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“The walk of Kuan Yin” By Nicholas Roerich 


floating seas of mist are roseate in the glow 
of the first sun-light, the ritual of nature. 
Before the curtain of this moving pageantry, 
setting for the play of men, two figures 
stand out in relief. A light-robed woman— 
she who stands for all woman- kind— poises 
lightly upon the crest of a precipice. Her 
radiant beauty recalls Kuan Yen that 
beloved deity of the East, goddess of Mercy. 
Cautiously making his way over the impend- 
ing glacier, a man, a pilgrim, feels his 
trails upon the narrow ledge, touching the 
garment of Her, as if in want of help. The 
woman reclines towards him, in a gesture 
combining at once benignity and tenderness, 
it is the helping gesture of the attendant 
guide. 

In beauty of colour, of design, the painting 
again is evidence of the creative mastery 
of Roerich, as artist In its philosophy, it 
bears witness to Roerich’s all-containment 
as personality, as philosopher. If one may 
translate bis work into their suggested word, 
may one not say that Roerich sees here 


woman as the constant helper of the evolu- 
tionary forces of life ? 

Another of these Himalayan paintings, 
which in its new way, hails victory to 
woman, is his “Serpent.” A sea is here, 
leaping upward waves on waves which meet 
the surging sky as in a great rhythmic 
agitation of the world. From out the depths 
of the sea emerges the mother of mysteries 
with her attending daughters. The forms 
evoke the memory of the world. Behind 
them spread over the sky is the wisdom 
dragon of the East Here is a merging 
world, where elements and men link in a 
harmonious symphony. Is this Lakshmi or 
is it Aphrodite who emerges, wisdom-wise ? 
It may be either, it may be both, for they 
are one; and East and West become no 
longer divisible, they are linked through the 
power of womanhood. 

In the same series is his “Remember.” 
Again we see Everest no longer roseate, but 
blue— the blue of full morning, sunlit. The 
plateaux give way to gorges, which rise 
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**The Seipenl’^ (“Baineisof the East” Series) By Nicholas Roerich 


again into the higher terrestrial summit. 
And in the foreground is a rider setting out 
upon his white horse, mission bound. He 
has paused and looked back toward the 
starting point There, two women stand 
bidding him god-speed, perchance, but in 
their glance he spells the remembering 
challenge to victory. 

Again in “Star of the Mother of the 
World”— Roerich indicates his belief in the 
leading star of womanhood. Here is deep 
green night upon the desert, full-starred. 
Over the picture lies the silence of an 
approaching revelation. Upon the trails, 
across those sandy dunes lide four in a 
cameled caravan. The night of the Magi 
repeats itself, as it will ever repeat itself— 
but now it is the Star of the Mother which 
beckons the pilgiims on their way. Shall 
that Star of the Mother— for so the East calls 
Yenns which is now hastening earth-wards, 
be the lodestar beckoning onward to a new 
night of joyous tiding? 

As a final, as the most convincing word, 
one may say, which Roerich imparts upon 
the belief in womankind— must be mentioned 
the two paintings ^'Mother of Toarfan’' and 


“Mother of the Woild ” The foimer is the 
Mother and child from perhaps the earliest 
conception known, found in the frescoes of 
Tourfan. In this conception of the Holy 

Mother sprung on the soil of the East, one 
may go back centuries, even eons; hr re is 
the Holy Mother as early man of all 
nationalities conceived her— all-beneficent, 
all* giving. 

Of Roeiich^s “Mother of the World” one 
may say as had been said of Roerich’s 

paintings before— its beauty can hardly be 
transmuted into words. Here is the Mother 
of all living men ; here is the mother of a 
world’s spirit. — In a world-beyond world, 
canopied by heaven and the stars, sits she 
whose image has been worshipped as Isis, as 
Ishtar and come down the ages, the Holy 
Mother of all religions. Roerich has enveloped 
the entire' painting in a blue as of the Eastern 
night. Infinite eternity are in the depths of this 
creation ; bonndlessness of earth is here* This 
figure of Benevolence broods over the cosmos, 
ever-oompassioned, ever- watchfnl— mother of 
all the Sons of men. 

To those who have seen this in the 
Roerich^ Museum, it is a revelation how this 
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painting samnions the deepest spirit of 
women. Many stand long and silently before 
it : many even weep before its vista, held by 
its suggestion of the silences which intone 
their symphony to the ear and the spirit of 
the one who hearkens. 

And, so, Roerich — as perhaps the outstand- 
ing figure in the artistic and cultural world 
of today— pronounces unequivocally his belief 
in the life of womankind, and in her mission. 
He reiterates in his work that dedicated belief 
of the East— which beholds the rising star of 
the Mother of the World approaching the 
world and enveloping it in her embrace of 
benevolence. 

In the history of culture, Roerich is an 
unique figure— and his championship of woman- 
hood comes from a voice which has long led 
the educational cohorts of a score of coun- 
tries. There is in his art a ceaseless flood 
of activity. A surging of creative power 
which endlessly seems to inspire and to 
invoke, a feeling of a coming apotheosis of spirit 

‘‘When we speak of brotherhood, of love 


of harmony”, says Roerich, “we are not 
repeating absurd, unbefitting, old-fashioned 
words, but words pertaining to the immediate 
practice of life. A miracle is being perfor med 
in the midst of life, in the midst of action, 
amidst intense harmony. The visions of 
night are being transformed not into fables 
but into the phenomena of happy communica- 
tion with the paths of the Blessed. 

“The window open into the darkness will 
bring us the voices of the night, but the 
call of love will bring the answer of the 
Beloved, A new world is coming.” 

Several years ago when Roerich exhibited 
his works in London, the critics cf England 
and of Scandioavia entitled him the prophet- 
ic painter, because in his pre-war paintings, 
completed when the world still basked in a 
silence of satisfaction, Roerich saw conflagra- 
tion ahead, doom was over the grey world. 

But now Roerich perceives a miracle. He 
is not frightened by the agitation of life, by 
the unrest, by the chaos— he sees victory. 
His call is loud and clear— on to the coming 
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of a new day, a day when the new sun will rise 
over an earth refreshed and full of awaiting ! 

This essential beauly Roerich sees in the 
woman of India. As he recently said, ‘Many 
things may be changed in India 'but 1 would 
greatly regret the disappearance of one thing— 
the delicate Sari, full of its tender shells, 
and which seems to glide along as a sacred 
cloud. From palace to village, I recall this 
flowing veil and the woman bearing her 
water. Is it not from this source that shall 
come the new rejuvenation of India ?”* 

And passing through India, Roerich ever 
beholds the Hindu women in the light of 
her potent influence : he writes : 

On the banks of the Ganges, a woman quickly 
telling her rhythms, perform her morning 
pranayama on the shore. In the evening 
she may again be there sending down upon 
the stream of the sacred river a garland of 
torches as ^ prayers for her children. So that 
these fire-flies of a woman’s soul, prayer-inspired, 
flit for long upon the dark surface of the waters,” 

Or again : 

‘On the fields are standing, in circles the figures 
of white ceramic horses. For what are these 
resplendent mounts ? Upon them, the spirits of 
women are said to go galloping through the night. 
Backs which are doubled during day in the house- 

* Quotations are from “Himalaya”, Monograph 
on Roerich’s art ; Pub., 1926, Brentano’s, New York. 


hold tasks, during the night are made erect in 
flight. Shall one say it is a goat’s leap to the 
gathering of witches. No. It is the flight of the 
Valkyries— the virgins of the air pursuing a beauti- 
ful and wondrous future.” 

‘ Each day of woman’s hand moulds the sand , at 
the entrance of the house into a special design. 
This is the symbol that within the house all is 
well. There is neither sickness, death or discord. 
If there is no happiness in the house then the hand 
of the woman become stilled. A seeming shield 
of beauty is placed by the hand of the woman 
upon the benevolent hour of the house. And little 
iris in school are being taught a variety of 
esigns for the signs of happiness. An inexplicable 
beauty lives in this custom of India.” 

Roerich’s universe of which Andreiev 
wrote that it was the “realm where the 
eternal word of God and man came forth 
speaking enternal love and eternal wisdom” — 
Roerich’s world is ever illumined by the 
Star of the Mother— the star of the Bast. For 
him the time is soon coming when the 
morning stiirs shall sing together the 
harmonies of their celestial song. 

It is a world of which Mary Siegrst well wrote — 
There are those who say 
They too have touched those shores and seen 
What they have seen and heard 
What they have heard— 

And all alike are dumb who try to tell of them, 
And these shores travellers say are phantom ways 
While those front high upon reality.” 



1 enamelling in ancient INDIA 


By KEDARNATH CHATTBRJI 


iiXjJNAMELLTNQ is the master art-craft of the 
" world, .and enamels of Jaipur in Rajputana 


rank before all others, and are 
fection/-'* 


of matchless per- 


So wrote G. C. M. Birdwood (later, Sir 
George Birdwood) in 1880. Today, although 
like a whole host of other Indian art-crafts, 
it is almost extinct, enamelling can yet rank 
with the very first in a world competition. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that this art attained a very high standard 
of perfection in this country and that, until 
very recently, the methods of technique fol- 
lowed was very much Indian in nature. 
Latterly western methods and materials have 
been introduced and, as is usual in this 
country, the master craftsmen not being 
taught to improve on their time-honoured 
methods in the light of modern science, the 
new-comers are wiping out the established 
houses. The traditional art and skill of the 
Indian enameller is thus perishing for ever, 
the cheap and shoddy exterminating the 
costly but the exquisite. This is not the place 
to describe this particular Indian art-craft in 
detail. Those interested may be referred to 
the following*; — 

Jeypore EnameU^By Lieut. Col. S. S. 
Jacob, R. E. and Surgeon-Major T. H. 
Hendley.— W. Griggs, London, 1886. 

The Industrial Arts of India— Q(. C. M. 
Birdwood. 

Ihe Arts and Crafts of India and 
Ceylon* Ananda Coomaraswamy. T. N. Foulis. 
London. And the various articles on jewellery 
and enamel that appeared from time to time 
in the Journal of Indian Art 

It is proposed in this article to go into 
the history of this art with regaid to thw 
question as to how long it has been known 
in India. 

Hendley considers that it was probably 
introdaoed by the “Turanians’' (Scythians) and 
gives the basis of his deduction as follows—^ 

“Ubarte in his Hand-hook of ike Arts of the 
Middle Ages^ endeavours to prove that the art of 


*The Industrial Arts of India, By G. C. M. 
Birdwood, 0. S. I , M, D. (JBdin.) The above 
quotation is the opehing paragraph of the article 
on enamels. 


enamellirg, originated in Fhcoaicia, and thence 
fonnd its wi^ into Persia where it was known in 
the reign of Chosroes (A. D 531 to 579). The Greeks 
and Indians in their turn, he thinks, acquired the 
art from the Persians. He, however, mentions that 
Mons. Panthier in his Histoire de la Chine quotes 
a document, in which it is stated that a merchant 
of Youechi, or Scythia, introduced into China, in 
the reign of Thaiwouli (A. D. 422 to 451) the art 
of making glass of different colours. 

'*We may therefore, justly conclude that ena- 
melling, which is only a branch of the art of 
vitrification, was known at an early period, if it 
did not originate, in Scythia, the home of the Tura- 
nians. In the Boulak Museum, at Cairo, some of 
the jewels of the Queen Aahhotep (wife of Aahmes 
I, of the 18th dynasty) who lived about B. C. 1700, 
are ornamented with blue glass and a species of 
cloisonne enamel. These facts seem to indicate a 
Turanian origin of the art, and there are many 
points connected with its practice in India which 
would appear to confirm the theory. It is remar- 
kable that the best enamellers in Europe have been 
the Etruscan Florentines, and in modern India the 
Sikhs, both, it is thought, of Turanian descent.^—T. 
H. Hendley in the Journal of Indian Art, No, 2 
(1883) article on “Enamel-Minakari”. 


Birdwood is of the same opinion, although 
he does not give any reasons beyond the 
following: — 

“It is probably a Turanian art. It was intro- 
duced mto China, according to the Chinese, by the 
Yeuechi, and was carried as early, if not earlier, 
into India.— G. C. M. Birdwood in The Industrial 
Arts of India'' New Edition (1880). Page 167, 
article on “Enamels”. 


Coomaraswamy is content with saying : — 

“Enamelling is essentially a Northern Indian 
art, and in origin probably not Indian at all”. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy in Arts and Crafts 
of India and Ceylon", 1913, p, 15g, 

Baden-Powel in Punjab Manufactures 
gives it as his opinion that the art came from 
Kabul to the Punjab. 

Apart from the above, so far as I know, 
no opinion has been given on the ancient 
history of this art in India. 

So far as is known today Rajah Man 
Singh’s staff of state is the oldest piece of 
enamel in India, of which the history is 
known, dating back to the time of the Em- 
peror Akbar. (Hendley, Jeypore Enamels) 

But it is stated that Rajah Min Singh 
brought his artisans from Lahore. (Hendley, 
Ibid), Therefore it is probable that ^tbe att 
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had been flouiishing there some time prior 
to that data Even then, however, we 
do not get much beyond the post-Mahom- 
medan invasion period. And, there- 

fore, Hendley’s theory about the Scythian 
period He., about the Ist century of the 
Christian era) being the time of introduction 
of this art seems to be the earliest date that 
the history of enamelling in India can lay 
claim to, and that, at the best, by a wide 
stretch of imagination. 

Philologically we are worse ofi, if any 
thing. The common Indian term denoting 
enamelling is “Minakari”, a word of Persian 
origin, so I am told. We do not possess 
any word of distinct Sanskritio origin that 
can be said to mean enamel or the art of 
enamelling. 

Summed up, it seems as if India came 
to know of this art through the agency of 
the Muhammadan invaders or, at the earliest, 
through that of the Scythians. 

Therefore, the earliest date that could be 
ascribed to the beginnings of this art in 
India, in the opinion of authorities ou the 
subject, would be sometime during the first 
century A. D. 

Now let us go a little deeper into the 
circumstantial evidence on the matter, for 
Birdwood and Hendley have theorised on 
assumptions based on similar evidence, and 
later writers have either followed them, or 
been content with the expression of non- 
committal opinions. 

All who are familiar with the technical 
methods of enamelling know how closely that 
art is related to that of glass making specially 
with its finer branches, such as ornamental 
glass-ware, imitation gems, decorated beads, 
etc. The following extract from the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is given for the 
information of such as are not : 

“Enamel (formerly *‘amel” derived through the 
Fr- amail. esmal, esmail from a Latin word 
smaltum, first found in a 9th century life of Leo 
IV.), a term, strictly speaking, given to the hard 
vitreous compound, which^ is “fused” upon the 
surface of metallit. ol-jeL-fN either for the purpose 
of decoration or utHitv. ThiH compound is a form 
of fjlass made of silica, minium and potash which 
is stained by the chemical combination of various 
metallic oxides whilst in a melted condition in the 
crucible”. . Bri/. 11th ed. vol. IX. P. 363. 
Article on Enamel). 

Needless to say that, altbongb there are 
many kinds of true enamel of which the 
composition varies from what is given above 
(silica, and potash) they all fall 


within the definition of glass, in mdoh 4s 
they are all composed of metallic silicates and 
borates, mutually dissolved, forming oongealed 
solutions with all typical physicai oharacter- 
istios of snbstance termed amorphons vitreous 
bodies. 

Therefore, enamelling may be taken to be a 
highly specialised branch of glass-making now 
so developed as to form a separate^ industry. 
It is probably for the reasons given above, 
that we find that the history of enamel is 
tied up with that of glass. In this way all 
countries or peoples who can claim an 
indigenous origin for the art of enamelliog 
can almost without exception, as far as is 
known till now, claim an equally ancient— 
usually more — history for their knowledge of 
of glass-making. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome, none are exceptions to the 
rule. 

Conversely, all countries and nat’ons that 
have an ancient and long continued history 
of the art of gla'-'^-makiri;: cm also, almost 
without exception, lay claim to that of the 
art of enamelling, in some form or other, 

It is not possible here to quote chapter 
and verse in support of the above statements, 
bat those interested can verify the same by 
looking up Perrot and Chipiez’s History of 
Art in various ancient civilisations and 
similiar other treatises. 

A comparison of the histories of enamel 
and glass in various countries as given in 
monographs on the subjects, such as “glass” 
by Edward Dillon (Connoisseurs’ Library, 
Methuen) and Cunynghame’s ‘Enamel’ etc., 
will amply bear out my inference. 

Therefore, I think it would not be very 
illogical on my part to deduce from what has 
been said before, that all such nations as 
had attained a high standard of proficiency 
and skill in the art of glass-making were 
very likely to have discovered that of 
enamelling for themselves. I do not claim that 
such discovery would necessarily mean 
specialized knowledge or very skilled crafts- 
manship later on. But it would certainly 
indicate the knowledge of the rudiments of 
the craft. 

Now, as * far as the glass industry is 
coueerned, there can be no donbt that it 
was known and practised in India for a 
long time prior to the Scythian incarsions, 
as references can be got from reputed 
ancient texts of AyuTvedio works,, Arthasastra, 
Sukraniti, Amarakosha, Pliny, Periplus, etc. 

The extent of the progreBS made can 
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be gauged i^m the fact that Pliny records 
that imitation precious stones were made 
in India in his time, (Pliny xxxvii, 20) 
It would, therefore, seem quite probable that 
Indian glass craftsmen of those days possessed 
sufScient technical knowledge to enable 
them to discover and work out the rudi- 
ments of enamelling. 

So far fpr assumption. Now to turn to 
facts, that is, to the question as to whether 
there is any tangible proof that they did 
know anything about enamelling in those 
days. 

Books on the subject of scientific and 
technical knowledge in Ancient India do 
not give any reference to this subject. Neither 
do translations of Arthasastra, etc. Lexico- 
graphers have no word of which the meaning 
can be definitely said to be enamelling. 

Having failed in this search I decided to 
examine the various processes, etc., described 
in the Aitbasastra in the chapters on “The 
duties of Superintendent of gold in the 
goldsmith’s office’’ and “The duties of the 
state goldsmith in the high road”, to see 
if any process similar to that of enamelling 
are described therein. 

In the course of the search I came 
across the following passages in 
^^'7! Chapter. 

qr ^ I 

I 

Bhattaswami’s commentary on these 
passages is as follows : — 

qsrgfW ^ 

( ) qr 

f^WRTOTfr- 

86-8 


Shamsatry (Kaut Arthasastra^ second edition, 
Mysore) tianslates the above as follows, 

“In a compact and hollow piece (Ghana 
Sushire rUpe) small particles of gold-like mud 
(Suvarna rpmvalukM or bit of yermilion 

(kingulaka-kalkah) are so heated as to make them 
firmly adhere inside. Even in a comp id piece 
((jlrdkavastuke rUpe), the wax-like mud of Oandhara 
mixed with the particles of gold-like sand is sd 
heated as to adhere to the , piece. These two 
kinds of impurities are got rid of by hammering 
the pieces when red-hot. 

In an ornament or a coin (Sapari-bhandf va 
rUpe) salt mixed with hard sand iKctu^arkara) 
is so heated in fiame as to make it firmly adhere 
to (the ornament or coin). This (salt and sand), 
can be got rid of by boiling iKvUikmay) 

A foot-note gives the meaning of 
Kvathana as boiling in the acid of the 
jujube fruit. The translation is inacourate 
in my opinion, the learned translator being 
probably hampered through want of technical 
knowledge of the subject matter. A para- 
phrase in the light of the commentary is 
given below. 

“In massive and hollow (scooped out in 
places?) ornaments (such as in hollow bangles 
— comm.), ^earth-gold” sand (or powder) and 
the regulus of cinnabar ore, subjected to 
heat, firmly adhere inside. On compact 
solid ornaments, sand mixture with lead 
paste ( minium paste ?) subjected 
to heat will firmly adhere. For those, 
burning ( cTTq=^TC;“ comm.) and hammer- 
ing is purification. On ornaments like solid 
bracelets, a mixture of a salt-like substance 
( comm-natron ?) and sand from 
soft stones, when raised to an incandescent 
heat ( — comm) firmly adhere. 
For this kind, prolonged boiling in a decoc- 
tion of acid jujube fruits— and decomposi- 
tion thereby ( comm.)--i8 purifica- 

tion.” 

Therefore the translation should be as 
follows : — 

“In the case of massive hollow ornaments 
a mixture of *earth-gold’ powder and cinnabar 
regulus firmly adheres inside the hollow, 
if subjected to heat. A (particular) sand 
mixture, together with a leaden paste, firmly 
adheres to oompaot and massive ornaments, 
when subjected to heat. The purification 
(i.e, separation of the adherent impurities) 
in such oases consists of burning and then 
hammering. On ornaments like (jewel set ?} 
bracelets, a mixture of salts and soft sand* 
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stone powder firmly adheres when heated to 
incandesoenoe. For sneh the process of 
purification is by prolonged boiling in the 
decoction of acid jujube fruits.” 

To those who are acquainted with the 
technology of enamelling the above processes 
would be apparent as being that of enamell- 
ing. and that for reasons as given below. 

First of all certain terms used in the text 
have to be discussed. 

I Shamsastry translated this as 
“gold-like raud”. The commentator says 

clearly that “it is not gold, it is earth gold 
sand”, a raetalliferrous substance.” I think 
it is most likely decomposed pyritiferous 

shale, since pyrites was known as 
on account of its Goldlike lustre. In any 
case, it is a sandy earth containing metallic 
bases. 

1 Literally, Cinnabar regulns. It 
would be a bituminous residue with the 
gangue, containing decomposed pyrites and 
alkali from wood ash used in the smelting 
(Aithasastra, Ch Xll Conducting raining opera 
tions and manufacture), or it may be a mixture 
of ferrous salts, alum, borax, salt, etc., used in 
‘killing’ mercury (Hindu Chemisty-P. C. Roy. 
Vol I. p. 40\ together with the quartz and 
pyrites of the gangue. 

Shamsastry translates this as 
“the wax-like mud of Gandhara”. The Commen- 
tator gives^^ft^Jfi; which Jayaswal and Banerji- 

Sastri consider to be Now a certain 

variety of lead ore is still known as Surma 
Kandahari (ie., of Gandhar) in Punjab 
(Baden-Powell, Econ. Prod, of the Punjab, 
p. 103). 

Farther, the substance known as Sila- 
jatu in the Indian markets is a basic 
mixture of Sulphates, Carbonates, etc., of 
Aluminium, Iron, etc., with Silica, lime, etc, 
as impurities. In view of the commentary, 
probably Jatngandhar means some decom- 
posed lead ore. 

Now for the reasons for considering 
these processes as being enamelling. 

1. The ingredients of the applications. 

(a) “Earth Gold” sand and cinnabar 
regulus. It is a vitrifiable mixture of sand, 
raetalifc salts (from pyrites and the regulus) 
and alkalis from the shale, the wood ash and 
the rcgdios. This view is made more probable 
in view of the directions given for its 
disintegration in the purifying processes 
(See below). 


(b) “Sand mixture” and I^eaden paste, 
probably containing the gangue of galena 
ore as well. This is au ideal enamel mix- 
ture. If Jatu-Oandhar be impure Silajatu^ 
even then the mixture is eminently 
vitrifiable. 

(o) “Lavana Pratifa” (may be natron 
or any other basic salt) and sand from soft 
sandstone (oontaining Silica together with 
alumina, lime and other alkalis from 
decomposed felspar). This also is a very 
common vitrifiable mixture. 

2. The process of application. In every 
case the application is made to adhere by 
heat. Shamsastry uses the following words— 
“so heated as to make them firmly adhere” 
and “so heated in flame as to make it 
firmly adhere.” Hendley in his introduction 
to '"Jeypore Enamels'', in describing the 
process of enamelling, says: 

‘The colours are placed in depressions hollowed 
out of the - metal to receive them and 'are made to 
adhere by fire'^ 

It is, therefore, evident that the process 
is that of firing enamels and vitreous 
glazes. Specially in the third kind of 
application the term used is XJlkaya which 
means ' firing to a tremendous (literally 
meteoric-incandescent) heat This precludes 
any other process excepting true enamelling, 
as that temperature would ignite and destroy 
molten adhesives like pitch, wax, lac, etc 

3. The purification of the coated, orna- 
ments. 

There, are two processes given. Firstly 
by burning and then hammering. Shamshastry 
has translated this as, ‘impurities are got lid 
of by hammering the pieces when red hot.” 
Hammering while red hot (i.e, when the 
metal is in a malleable state) would do the 
reverse, that is, a good part of the 
impurities would be driven into and 
intimately mixed with the precious metal. 
But if the article be burnt, then the 
vitreous coat would be loosened, and rapid 
cooling would further enhance the action, 
due to the difference in the coefficients 
of expansion and contraction between 
gold and the vitreous coats. Further 
burning without annealing would render 
the enamel coat highly brittle due to 

internal stresses. All these would mean 
that the loosened and brittle coat would 
fly off into bits on hammering. 

This very process, iharefcre, iff an indioa- 
tioh of the vitreous nature of the application. 
The second process, that is ^Kvatbana/* is 
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still in me in Ea^putana. The eoaiBellerfi 
eyeo now a dip made by the deooetlon 
of acid frnits, mainly jojnbe. (Jeypore 
Jacob and HCndley. P. 4,) The 
enamelled article is given a short dip in the 
acid solntion, which decomposes the rough 
top layer, leaving an even surface under- 
neath. 

To suth up, although there may be some 
doubts abo^t the first two processes, the 
third one in which a mixture of salts with 
sand, alumina, alkalis, etc,, are made to 
adhere on to a metallic surface by firing 
to a terrific heat, cannot be anything but 
enamelling, as the identical process is still 
in use to-day in the art of enamelling. 
Further, if any other evidence were necess- 
ary, the use of the acid fruit decoction (still 
practised in India by enamellers) places it 
beyond doubt. 

Then comes the question of the term 
used to denote enamelling. The present- 
day name in Upper India is Mina or 
Minakari, a term derived from Persian 
sources, according to philologists. There is 
no recognised Sanskrit word to denote the 
process of enamelling. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Artha- 
sastra (‘The duties of the State Goldsmith 
on the High Koad’O we find the following 
processes given as being those of a Gold- 
smith’s craft : — 

The processes are Ghana, Ghana siisira 
Samyuhyo, Avalepya, Samghatya and 
Vasitakam. Of these Avalepya has been 
translated by Shamsastry as being amal- 
gamation. But the word amalgam means a 
mercurial alloy, that is, a metallic mixture 
of mercury with some other metal. There- 
fore amalgamation would mean the use of 
mercury. This is indicated in the Vasitakam 
process by the commentator, who explains 


Avalepyam by '"Tanupatra Yojanam,]' i,e , 
the adding or joining of fine * leaves (or 
flowersl The current meaning of Avalepya 
is an application of some unctaous substance, 
Now we have seen that the vitreous coat 
of enamel was applied -in the form of 
‘'Panka'\ which means a fine mud or paste. 
Therefore the process of Avahpya might 
have derived its name from the application 
of this mud. 

Again, the commentator says ''Tanti patra 
Yojannmr “ranw” means, fine, delicate, etc. 
and has the derived meaning of beauty (as 
in the case of women). So if “Tan w patra'' 
means fine, delicate (beautifal fiaweTs\ enamell- 
ing would again be indicated, specially as all 
other methods of adding flowers or leaves 
to the ornament are separately named, such 
as joining {Samytihya) soldering {Samghatya) 
colouring and gilding {Vasita1cam\ etc. 

Avalepya probably means ena- 
melling. Finally, to come to visual representation. 
The Ajanta paintings show a great number 
of ornaments which have beautifully shaped 
green, blue and red stones of huge dimen- 
sions. If this green or red stones were 
really precious stones, then it must be said 
that emeralds and rubies of unheard of huge 
size were quite common then, and that 

lapidaries of those days were able to beauti- 
fully shape and cut the same in a manner 
that would be considered almost 
impossible even today. But we see 

rough-cut precious stones in the diadem 
of the Queen in the dressing scene, 
and in plenty of other places. This would 
mean that the lapidary’s art was not so veiy 
advanced then. 

The problem would be solved by assuming 
that those blue, green and red portions indicate 
enamelling and not precious stones. 


K. KANGA RAO 

By B. SUBBU KKISHNAIYA 


R AI Saheb K. Ranga Rao, the pioneer 
social reformer in the West Coast of 
the Madras Presidency, was born on 
the 29th day of June^ 1859, in Mangalore 
in a poor and highly respected orthodox 
Saiaswat Brahmin family. His father 
Devappayya was a clerk in one of the local 


Arms and as such he was highly respected 
by his employers for his simplicity, piety, 
honesty and devotion to work. Mr. Ranga 
Rao was brought up in a strictly orthodox 
way and he had the advantage of hearing the 
Kamayana and the Bhakta-Vijayam read to 
him in his own house, which helped him to a 
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very, great extent in imbibing the spirit of 
Bhakii early in life. As was usually the case 
with the orthodox Hindus of those days, 
Mr. Ranga Rao was married when he was 
quite young. But it is remaTkable how this 
young boy, brought up under orthodox 
influences, could cultivate a taste for the 
spiritual worship of one God and began to 
attend the prayer meetings of the local 
Upasana Samaj which subsequently developed 
into a full-fledged Brahmo Samaj under the 
zealous leadership of the late Mr. U. 
Raghunadbiah, who became later on his 
relative and for whom he had profound 
respect, and, in fact, he was his guide, friend 
and philosopher all through his life until 
the latter gentleman passed away in 1921. 

On account of his poor circumstances be 
bad to study privately under very trying 
and pitiable conditions and pass the 
Matriculation examination. As he had to 
shoulder the responsibility of maintaining a 
big family, he had to give up the idea of 
further continuing his course for the 
University degree. Mr. Ranga Rao had to 
work as a copyist, drawing a daily wages 
of 2 V 2 annas and afterwards as a teacher 
getting only Rs. 6 a month to start with, 
before be bad passed the pleadership examina- 
tion in 1885, and taken to the practice of 
law. Mr. Ranga Rao tried to improve bis 
worldly prospects by passing the Law 
Examination of the Bombay University and 
with this end in view, even remitted the 
examination fees and was preparing to go 
to Bombay to sit for the examination. But 
God’s plans for him were otherwise and he 
was not destined to go to Bombay and 
appear at the Examination Hall, on account 
of the sickness of two of his sons in the 
family at the same time. ’God’s ways are 
not ours” and when He wanted our hero 
to excel in the field of philanthropy and 
be a benefactor to the down-troddeu classes, 
how could it be possible for a poor and 
helpless man like our friend to work 
against His will ! 

He was practically the first in his com- 
munity to give higher education to his 
grown-up daughters. At a time when there 
was no special college for girls, Mr. Ranga 
Bao used to send his daughters to the local 
Government College, to study along with 
the boys, even at the risk of being jeered 
at by his caste and other orthodox people. 
It is needless to mention that the girls 
were put to much trouble and petty persecu- 


tion, which, be it said to their credit, they bore 
patiently and courageously, witfi the result 
that they bappened to be the exemplarB to 
their sisters of their own oommuuity 
in the matter of prosecuting higher studies 
under great obstacles. Mr. Rango Rao, like 
a true hero, braved all these persecutions and 
had the satisfaction of seeing all his three 
daughters highly educated and accomplished. 
Mrs. Radhabai Subba Royan, the talented wife 
of Han’ble Dr. P. Subba Rayan, the chief 
minister to the Government of Madras, is not 
only a graduate of the Madras University 
but also enjoys the unique distinction of 
being elected for the first time, among ladies, 
as a member of the Syndicate of that august 
body. Her younger sister. Miss Shanta Bai 
passed her M. A. examination with honors 
and was subsequently appointed as a Professor 
in the Queen Mary’s College. She recently 
returned from England where she bad been 
to prosecute higher studies on stiidy leave. 
She is also a member of the A cad^lc Council 
of the Madras University. The ellest daughter, 
Mrs. Lalitabai Subba Rao, though not a 
graduate, is a highly cultured lady taking 
interest in all movements that are calculated 
to advance the cause of her own sex, besides 
being a first nominated Lady Councillor of 
the Mangalore Municipality. 

Mr. Ranga Rao interested himself in the 
matter of marriage reform. His three 
daughters were kept unmarried even after 
they bad attained their nubile age. which was 
quite contrary to the custom even among 
the present-day orthodox Brahmins. Besides 
he bad given his second daughter to a non- 
Brabmin. an act which is not contemplated 
even by the present-day Soutn Indian social 
reformers of the advanced type, as they 
consider that this step is too radical a move 
for any sane man to undertake, under the 
prevailing social conditions in Southern 
India. This was one of the most notable 
inter- caste marriages that had taken place 
in the Madras Presidency* 

Mr. Ranga Rao was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the re-marriage of widows 
himself actively helping in bringing about 
a number of such marriages, in his life- 
time, some of them being within his own 
family circle and himself acting as the 
minister or acharyu in many such functions. 
Lately, be started a branch of the Vidbava 
Yivaha Sahaik Sabba of Lahore at Mangalore 
of which he was the President until bis 
death. 
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He was widely known throughout the 
jountry as atoremost worker in Sontbem 
[odia to ameliorate the oondition of the 
Depressed Classes, for doing which he 
3 ven gave up his practice and solely devote 
sd himself 'to the service of the 
lown-teodden classes, whose condition 
in the Malabar coast is most miserable. 
He heard in the year 1897, with great joy 
from one of his clients, that a Panohama 
boy had passed the Primary School exarai- 
QatiOD. He got further information about 
him and finally seoured him as a teacher 
in the school which was opened by him in 
the same year. Practically be was the 
first man, in the whole Madras Presidency, 
probably with the exception of the Southern 
India Brahmo Samaj at Madras, 
Theosopbical Society at Adyar and a 
number of Christian missionaries, to 
conceive the idea of trying to uplift these 
“untouchables” but who are really “unappro* 
achables, unshadowables and unseeables”, in 
the words of the late Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar of Bombay. It was a tremendously 
uphill task to collect the boys of these 
classes, who had no settled habitations, just 
as we find in other parts of the country. 

These unfortunate people are human beings 
only in name. Otherwise they are treated 
even worse than dogs and pigs. In fact, they 
were actually called by such names as pig’s 
tail, dog’s nose, &c., and they were not 
allowed to be given the names of Rama, Krishna, 
&c., which was the exclusive privilege of the 
so-called higher classes. Once the teacher 
in the service of Mr. Ranga Kao was 
brutally beaten by the arrogant caste people 
for using the umbrella which was presented 
to him by Mr. Ranga Rao, so that he might 
protect himself from the heavy rains, which 
generally continues in these parts continuous- 
ly for three months. Since Mr. Ranga Rao 
started his school, various persons and 
bodies have sprung up throughout the region 
as the benefactors of these classes, but 
doing precious little, besides advertising 
themselves. Therefore, it is no wonder, Mr, 
Ranga Kao’s school, which was kept 
up steadily and continuously as an 
independent Institution for ten years, became 
a nucleus of a branch of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Mission at Mangalore on 
the suggestion of Mr. V. R. Shinde of Bombay, 
its General Secretary. Mr. Ranga Rao had to 
struggle very hard for raising the necessary 
funds to equip the institution with funds and 


at times be used to feel mental agony at the 
meagre support he had received from the 
educated people, who were very eloquent 
with their sympathy on public platforms, but 
very close-fisted in the matter of giving 
money. Once be even remarked to the 
present writer that bapbazard effonts at im- 
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proving the Panchamas by the various 
indigenous bodies by merely starting ilK 
equipped primary schools would only result 
in indirectly strengthening the work of the 
Christian Missionary, as those who tasted 
the benefits of education would not remain 
contented with what they got but would like 
to continue further and aspire after better a 
life, which they could have only by joining 
the Christian Missions. Especially, in the 
Malabar coast where the Basel Gorman 
Missionaries have been doing wonderful work 
with the aid of their Industrial Settlements, 
and Work-shops, these lower classes were 
the foremost to take advantage of those 
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institationB by joining the Christian fold, and 
at the saihe time finding work in those 
iDstitntions. Again, this method of work 
most haTe suggest^ to Hr. Ranga Rao, the 
idea of starting a Weaying and Industrial 
Department in his Mission as a branch of 
his ameliorative actiyities, which has since 
developed into a very ueefnl work-shop, 
where the public place orders for supply 
of furniture, &c , on reasonable rates. 

Mr Ranga Rao was the first man in India 
who conceived the idea of a colony for these 
Depressed Glasses and he had succeeded in 
starting seven colonies, of which four 
were situated within two miles from Mangalore, 
having obtained free gift of land from the 
Government. This kind of work hai since 
been recognised by the Government, aft, being 
one of the effective methods of improving the 
condition of the Depressed Classes. In fact, 
the Labour Department has* been starting 
colonies for these people wherever possible 
and the Government is willing to encourage 
the public bodies who are willing to under- 
take similar work in behalf of the Depressed 
Classes. Mr. Ranga Rao was again the first 
man who conceived the idea of starting a 
Boarding House for the children of the 
Depressed Classes, he having first felt the 
difficulty of securing the continued attendance 
of the boys in bis school, as they had to 
come from long distances. So he started the 
idea of feeding them during the mid-day, 
to begin with, and later on he provided a 
regular Boarding House for the deserving 
boys as an annexe to his school. There are 
new about 28 boys for whom the Government 
pays a monthly grant of Rs. 170, From the 
latest published report of the Mission, which 
is now conducted by the Servants of India 
Society, with the assistance of a local com- 
mittee, of which among others, the Trustees of 
the Mangalore Brahmo Samaj are the life 
members of the mission, we find that the 
mission has a permanent endowment of the 
value of Rs. 8050 and the receipts during 
the year were Rs. 8794-13-11 and expenditure 
Rs. 8711-0-11. The Mission maintains, besides 
one higher elementary school, a Boarding 
House, an Industrial Institution and seven 
colonies, besides giving Medical Relief to 
the people and encouraging higher education 
among the boys by giving them scholarships. 

There is a co-operative credit society also 
attached to the mission. As if to give a 
finishing touch to his lifelong work among 
the Depressed Classes, he specifically 


mentioned in his will that his dead-body 
should be touched and carded by the 
Panohamas, which of course was done by 
the courtesy of his bereaved children. The 
Depressed Classes have verily lost a sincere 
friend, well-wisher and benefactor of their 
community, by the death of Mr. Ranga Rao 
and the Mangalore Depressed Classes Mission 
stands as a living monument to his self- 
sacrificing labours in the cause of the 
amelioration of the Depressed Classes. If 
there are only half a dozen good Centres of 
activity among the Depressed classes managed 
by indigenous agencies and supported by 
the public, certainly Mr. Ranga Rao’s mission 
deserves to he counted as one, and it occupies 
very easily a prominent place among them. 

I have already incidentaly mentioned his 
connection with the Mangalore Brahmo Samaj. 
He was its minister, secretary and later on 
its President i^nd continued to take all 
through his life a living interest in its work 
not only at Mangalore hut throughout India 
and was anxious to propagate its principles 
in an effective manner. He was one of 
those few earnest-minded men in the Brahmo 
Samaj who wanted to see that it is better 
organised and its work more enthusiastically 
carried on by a band of well-trained and 
capable missionaries. With this object in 
view, be submitted a scheme of mission 
organisation to the Calcutta Sadharau Brahmo 
Samaj, which it is hoped will be taken up 
by its leaders for their consideration and 
some thing will be done in connection with 
the centenary celebrations. 

The Government of Madras recognised 
his services in connection with his work 
among the Depressed Classes and dubbed 
him with a title of Rai Saheb. Religion had 
been the main source of inspiration in his 
life, as it has been the case with many a 
social and philanthropic worker in all parts 
of the world. He was a regular worshipper 
and be had a hankering for the realization of 
higher spiritual truths. He entered, a few 
months before his death, the order of 
Sannyasins and assumed the name of Swami 
Iswarananda. Quite in an unexpected way, 
he passed away on the 30th January, 1928. 
Mangalore has lost in him a g ood and 
worthy citizen, the Brahmo Somaj, a good 
worker, and mother India, a noble son and the 
Depressed Classes, their only hope and main- 
stay on earth, so far as the West Coast of 
Madras is concerned. May God grant him 
peace ? 
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the Modem Review. ] 


Indian Name for Mount Everest 

In the October number of the Modern Review 
Mr. Satya Bhusan Sen has ffiven his reasons in 
support of the opinion that Mount Eeverest was not 
known to the Hindus and had no Hindu name. 
His reasons are (1) that the Survey of India has 
definitely proved that the peak that Hermann 
s iii saw was not Mount Everest, and 
i.'i -irding to the Royal Geographical 

Society of London Gauri-Sankar is not a name of 
Everest. With regard to the first reason Mr. Sen 
does not say when and how it was so proved. It 
is however incomprehensible how the Suirey of 
India could ascertain what peak Schlagm^weit 
was looking at which he was told was Gann- 
Sankar. On the other hand, what is beyond doubt 
is that with the materials furnished by him the 
position of this peak was fixed m German 
maps, and it coincides with the position of the 
Survey of India’s Everest The 
comparatively small group of , British people 
who must appropriate the credit of the dis- 
covery of this peak and of u for their 

Government and its officers, is peak seen 

by Schlagint-weit and its neighbouring pgak for 
which the Hindus had a name (Gaun-S^kar), 
while the highest peak, close by, was left un- 
nam^ by them— probably, to enable the future 
conquerors of India to claim the credit of its qis- 
oovery ‘'and to have the satisfaction of its being 
called by a British name. Apart from the plain 
inference to be drawn from {he fact of identity of 
the positions of Sohlagint-weit’s peak and Everest, 
the theory cannot possibly appeal to most people. 
I also find that Mr. Sen himself exlud->s the 
Nepalese from the charge of ignorance of Everest, 
ana it is no one’s case that they ^ve any name 
other t^n Gauri-Sankar for it With rega^ to 
the second reason, if an, opinion. lOf the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, m such a mattw, 
has the effect of an unohallengable decree, there is 
an end of the matter, and the controversy is use- 
less. Otherwise so far as the Society .mean.s.to 
say that Everest had no Hindu name, their opinion 
is of little value. The Sooiety is concerned with 
the existence and position .of such objects, and 
not whether behwe its existence^ (»me to thmr 
Eiowledge ottos knew of it and had a name for 


it. The formerly little known hill village of 
“Kalon” or ^'Kalapihar” in the District of Garhwal 
(U. F.) is now the weli-knowo cantonment called 
“Lansdowne.” I do not speak that any transaction 
of the Royal Geographical Society will shew that 
this place ever h^ a Hindu name. The chief work 
of the Society is to record the discoveries and nomen- 
clatures of which it receives reports, mostly from 
its nationals. It does not matter for ge^iai:^ical 
purposes what a place is called. But it is natural 
for the Society to have a preference for the name 
given to it by its own Government or by its 
countrymen. So far as the Society alleges tto 
Gauri-Sankar is another peak, why is not such 
an importaut peak which is often mixed up with 
its famous neighbour, shown on British maps, and 
assuming that originally a mistake some how 
crept into the geographical literature of Germany, 
it is likely that people with such a high reputaRoa 
for carefulness and accuracy in their intellectual 
sphere of activity as the Germans have, will allow 
the mistake to continue for nearly three quarters 
of a century. In my previous letter I have alreMy 
pointed out the strong similarity between '’Gaun^ 
Sankar ” and the Titetan name of Everest (Jo-mch 
kankar). And is not Everest practically a double- 
peak, for which the double name Ganri-Sankar is 
so appropriate? ? 

The British authorities consisting of an extjlqto, 
a writer who is kmiliar with Nepali geograntos 
and educationalists, whom 1 cited m my last letter 
are obviously not possessed by anti-British and 
Pro-Indian perversity that they identify Ganri- 
Snnkar of the Hindus with Everest of the Survey 
of India. The identity of the two is now so 
extensively recognized that there are not many 
qualified persons who dispute it But racial tos 
even in such matters, is hard to die, and it does 
infinence some British people who dispute it 
still 

1 hope Mr. Sen will be satisfied that the weight 
of evidence is strongly in favour of Everest having 
been known by the Hindus, and of its having 
been called Gaur-Sankar by them. But if he is 
still not satisfied there is a simple solution. I 
would suggest his disregarding the opinion of a 
body of men sitting in London, and of goiog to 
places in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu from 
where Everest is visible, and asking the villagers 
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there what they cjall it, and I expect that he will 
then be satisfedi 

The writer has no plaitn to competency for 
dealing with such questions and the value of the 
view he is supporting depends entirely on the 
grounds on which it is based, thanks of the readers 
of Modern Jxnifi' including the writer, is due to 
Mr. Sen for t.iinging the question into prominence. 
It is unfortunate that it is foreigners alone who 
take interest in such questions and try to investi- 
gate them, we remaining imliflerent. 

C. C. DAS. 


Indian Leaders and International Contacts 

In yonr notes in the Modern Review for August. 
1928 under the heading “Indians Leaders and 
International Contacts” You approved of the idea 
of Indian leaders joining the British Parliamentary 
union meeting. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dewan 
Chaman Lai, Sj Tulsi Chandra Goswami and 
another member of the Central Legislature were 
elected delegates. At that time there was a strong 
opposition from the Press and public that the 
leaders should not leave India at this critical time 


particularly in view of the fact that a resolation 
might be moved in the Legislative* Assembly at 
its autumn session for electing a committee to 
help the Simon Commission. At that time there 
was no talk from any quarter that the Pandit ji 
was to be elected President of this years Congress. 
But he declared that if the political oonditipn 
demanded his presence, he would not leave India. 
But still you suggest in the aforesaid note that 
the Panditji resigned his office “because he is 
most likely to be elected to preside over the next 
session of the Indian National Congress” You are 
perfectly entitled to think that some gentleman 
other than the Pandiyi should preside over this 
years congress, but 1 think you do the Panditji 
great injustice by saying what you did in the 
note above mentioned. 

Further is not the meeting of the British 
Empire Parliamentary union going to be held 
some time in September ? and is it not possible 
for the Panditji to come back in time to preside 
over the congress after attending the meeting of 
the Parliamentary union ? Then why this as- 
cribing of motives especially from one who is 
regarded as an impartial journalist ? 

SUDHAMOY PUAMANIK 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘NIRVANA^^ 

By NANDA LAL SINHA,m. a., b. l. 


T he words “Sunya” and “Nirvana’^ of Bud- 
dhism caused not a little confusion in 
the minds of the earlier generation of 
western students of Eastern Philosophy. 
Naturally they failed, with the scanty 
material at their disposal^ to grasp the spirit 
and the postulates of the teachings of the 
Buddha, and were easily misled by the 
metaphorical language in which some of the 
highest concepts of Indian thought are usually 
clothed. It is to be noted that the Buddha 
himself refused to be drawn into any 

discourse on the nature of “Nirvana.” No 
wonder. Western scholars put too literal a 
construction on the word, and interpreted 
it to mean “extinction” or “annihilation.” 
So that “Nirvana”, which is really equivalent 
to emanciption came to be regarded as the 
extinction of the soul like the flickering out 
of a lamp. This is the view of the matter 
which was taken by Oldenberg and Childers, 
among others. Even Dr. Rhys Davids was 
at one titne of the opinion that “Buddhism 
does not aoknowledge the existence of a soul 


as a thing distinct from the parts and powers 
of man which are dissolved at death, and 
the Nirvana of Budddhism is simplv Extinc- 
tion” (Ency. Brit, Ninth Ed., 1876, p. 434). 
Farther researches, however, enabled him to 
realise his mistake and to correct it; and 
accordingly to vol. iv of the eleventh 
edition (1910) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which, with the addition of a few supple- 
mentary volumes, has been sold successively 
as its 12th and ISfch editions, he has contri- 
buted a very excellent account of Buddhism, 
where ‘‘Nirvana” is no longer a pere nega- 
tion, but a negation of the catised of human 
imperfection, and is, in other words, fullneBS 
and serentity of soul. He has written 
therein:— - 

‘‘To have realized the Truths, and traversed the 
Path : to, have broken the Bonds, nut an end to 
the Intoxicationa. and got rid of the Hindranoes. is 
to have attained the Ideal, the Fruit, as it is 
called, of Arahatship. One might fill oolumns 
with , the praises, many of them among the most 
beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose, lavished 
on this condition of mmd, the state of the man 
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made perfect | accordinf? to the Buddhist faith. 
Many are the pet names, the poetic epithets, 
bestowed upon it— the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of 
bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, 
the transcendent^ the uncreated, the tranquil, the 
home of peace, the calm, the end of suffering, the 
medidne for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable^ the abiding, the 
farther shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, 
the supreme ioy, the ineffable, the detachment, 
the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist text is Arahatship. 
“the state of him who is worthy and the 
one exclusively used in Europe is Nirvana, 
the “dying out”; that is. the dying out in the 
heart of the hell ftre of the three cardinal sins— 
sensuality, ill-will and stupidity. 

“The choice of this term by European writers, 
a choice made long before any of the Buddhist 
canonical texts had been published or translated, 
has had a most unfortunate result. Those writers 
did not share, could not be expected to share, the 
exuberant optimism of the early Buddhists * 
themselves giving up this world as hopeless, and 
looking for salvation in the next, they naturally 
thought the Buddhists must do the same, and in 
the absence of any authentic scriptures to correct 
the mistake, they interpreted Nirvana, in terms of 
their own belief, as a state to be reached after 
death. As such they supposed the “dying out” 
must mean the dying out of a “soul” ; and endless 
were the discussions as to whether this meant 
eternal trance, or absolute annihilation, of the 
“soul”. It is now thirty years since the right 
interpretation, founded on the canonical texts, has 
been given, but outside the ranks of Pali scholars 
the old blunder is still often repeated. It should 
be added that the belief in salvation in this world 
in this life, has appealed so strongly to Indian 
sympathies that from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism down to the present day it has been 
adopted as a part of general Indian belief, and 
Jlvamnukti, salvation during this life, has become 
a commonplace in the religious language of India.” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition Yol. iv. 
p. 745.) 


Lord Haldane, in his article in the 
Hibbert Journal for July. 1928, has also 
left no room for any misconception on the 
subject. Says he: ‘‘The soul in which the 
desire for evil had become extinguished had 
conquered evil, and was free from all 
interference with its peace. Of evil it was 
void, and trangnillity had entered in. The 
Void' thus became the description of holiness. 
The final truth is attained in the primal 
unity, in which all distinctions, even of indi- 
vidual persons, disappear. The individual 
self in human experience is not a final 
reality. It tends to vanish^ This vanishing 
is the object to be aimed at. When 
it is attained, the oontentless 'Nirvana’ 
of Buddhism tiomes.” And. again .—“God 


is not separate from man but immanent 
in the self, and yet absolute. The world 
contemplated by mind is the creation of 
mind, as in the great modern systems of 
idealism in the West. Immortality does not 
mean a continuation of the individual self 
iu space and time. It signifies etei^nai life, 
which, once attained, reduces to unimport- 
ance the events of human existence, inolod- 
iug death. Such eternal life is a positive 
troth, inasmuch as in our experience it 
signifies deliverance. Nirvana is, therefore, 
no mere annihilation. It is rather a trans- 
oending of the incidents of an earihly 
career” fpp. 596-7.) 

Credit is no loss due to our distinguish- 
ed countryman. Professor Radhakrishpau of 
the Calcutta University, for his scholarly 
exposition of the doctrine of “Nirvana” in 
his Indian Philosophy, vol. i. It is extremely 
to be regretted, however, that much of the 
value of his work should be lost through 
inaccurate references. The learned professor 
has done an unintended injustioe to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids by citing her as the author of the 
opinion that ' the Nirvana of Buddhism is 
simply Extinction” (Indian Philosophy^ vol. 
i. p. 452). The writer of the article on 
Buddhism in (the ninth edition of) the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is :not Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, but her husband, Dr, Rhys Davids, 
Again, the professor has not mentionedi to 
which edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
he refers ; but, as has been pointed out 
above, the opinion which first appeared in 
the ninth edition, was rejected by the 
writer in the eleventh edition. When any work 
is referred to without mentioning the edition 
meant, the latest edition is usually under- 
stood to be meant. Professor Radhakrish nan’s 
reference to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
without mention of the edition referred to 
is. therefore, misleading and wanting in 
scholarly accuracy. Another such erroneous 
reference will be found at page 542 vol. i. of 
the Professor’s work, where a verse bearing 
on the compassionateness of God is said to 
have been quoted by Madbusudana Sarasvati 
in his commentary on Gita, iv. 8 ; whereas 
the verse is actually to be found in the 
commentary of Sridbara on the same text 
(and not in the commentary of Madhusndao). 
We sincerely hope that Professor Radha* 
krisbnan will revise all his references and 
give to his readers such as do not mislead. 
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Bt C. P. ANDREWS 


O NE of the most difficult problems to be 
solved in England is the question of 
the residence of Indian visitors who 
come over from time to time and wish to 
keep up their vegetarian habits, which are 
a matter of principle to them. 

Hitherto this problem has been extremely 
difficult, and many who have come over 
have suffered very severely on account of 
this difficulty of finding food suitable to 
their principles. 



GUESTS TAKING TEA IN THE GARDEN 
Sir AtuI Chalierjee is seen passing sweets. Mr. 
Khaitan reoeiving.and talking to gaests. 


In the autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi 
it is made very clear how great were the 
difficulties which he himself had to undergo 
in order to maintain his principles. Others 
who have come to England since his time 
have found hardships not much less severe 
than his. It is true that there are many 
more vegetarian restaurants in London than 
there used to be, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find a house in which vegetarian 
food can be properly prepared. If rooms 
are taken on the understanding that veget- 
arian dishes will be provided, the food is 
theu given in a very unpalatable form and 
health immediately suffers. In a great 
number of oa^s Hindus whose principles 
were very strict in this matter before they 
came to the West, found themselves very 


gradually letting go their fixed principles 
not because of any change in their convic- 
tions, but rather on account of the hardship 
involved in carrying them out. 

It was an exceedingly happy thought of 
Mr. Gbanshyamdas Birla, when he came over 
to England in the year 1927, to make, as far 
as he possibly could, provision f6r the needs 
of those of his own fellow-countrymen who 
had their strict principles with regard to 
vegetarian diet and could not find suitable 
arrangements in London for carrying out 
those principles to the full. Before he left 
England in 1927 he made arrangements and 
took the first steps whereby a house in a 
very healthy part of London should be 
occupied and fitted out for Indian residents 
on the understanding that all who came 
there into residence should strictly abide 
by the vegetarian and temperance principles 
which Mr. Birla himself holds so strongly. 

Along with Mr. Gbanshyamdas Birla, Mr. 
Kamgopal Mohta has been acting as founder. 
These two friends, who are also relatives, 
have between them purchased the property 
and entrusted the house at 30 Belsize Park 
called “Arya Bhavan” to a Board of Trustees 
of which Mr Birla, Mr. Kamgopal Mohta, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj of Wardha and Sir Atul 
Chatterjee are the members. 

Mr. Ramgopal Mohts himself has given 
half a lakh of rupees towards the 
the object. The rest of the cost, which 
amounts to nearly £10.000, has been pro- 
vided by Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla himself. 

Since Mr. Birla’s visit to England last 
year as the Employers^ Delegate to the 
Tenth International Labour Conference of 
Geneva, his scheme, which I have outlined 
above, has been carried into effect by Mr. 
K. M, Banthiya and Mr. Devi Prasad Khaitan, 
who have personally given every possible 
attention to* every deUil in it and spent much 
time and energy In carrying out Mr. Birla’s 
own wishes. In everything, they have con- 
sulted Mr. Birla himself, and the house is 
now not only made ready for occupation, 
but also fully occupied day by day by visit- 
ors such as merchants and others who have 
found it the greatest possible oonvenienoe 
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in oarrying^ut any work in England without 
any interference with their strict religious 
principles as Hindus. 

It has been not only a great pleasure, but 
also a matter of health and power of continuous 
and strenuous work for me to be allowed to 
be in residence with my friends in this house 
and to take part in its life. Whenever I 
have beetr passing through London, or stay- 
ing in London, I have had the great privi- 
lege of coming to “Arya Bhavan’' as a 
welcome guest and making my home there 


V. 


Mr. D. P. Khaitan requests Sir Atul Chatter] ee to 
perform the opening cermony, and 
Sir Atul replies. 

in every sense of the word. I am thus able 
to write not only from fact, but actually 
from my own daily personal experience 
concerning the extraordinary value of such 
a house in London when used for the pur- 
poses which Mr, Qhanshyamdas Birla intend- 
ed it. 

In order to carry out Mr. Birla’s scheme 
successfully he appointed a Managing Com- 
mittee consisting of the following members : — 
Mr Henry S. L. Polak. Chairman, Mrs. N. C. 
Sen, Vice-Chairman, Mr. K. B. Mavlankar, 
Mr. R. J. Udani, Dr. R. P. Pranjpye Mr. S. 
Mallick, Mr. K. P. Kotval, Dr. K Pardy. Mr. 
K M. Banthiya, Secretary. This Committee 
has met regularly and is very keenly 
carrying out the wishes of the founders in 
order to make the Institution as successful 
as possible. The house now contains actually 
accommodation for 10 guests and has been 
furnished with all the necessary conveniences 
for intendiDg visitors who may wish to come 
there after application has been made. It is 
intended in the course of time to erect a 
small temple in the grounds at the back of 
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the house for private worship of the guests, 
and the authorities have been approached 
for the necessary permission iu this 
direction. The rnles regnlating the house 
for boarders and visitors are of a very 
simple character. The first two lay down 
the principles of the house which can never 
be departed from on any account. 

1, Ary a Bbavan is intended to be a 
strictly vegetarian lodge from which are 
excluded even eggs and dsb. 

2. No alcohol, intoxicants or narcotic 
drogs are permitted on the premises. 

The 3rd rule states that the conduct 
and management of the house shall be left 
entirely in the hands of the Committee of 
Management appointed by the Trustees, and 
that this committee may add to their number 
from time to time with the consent of the 
Trustees. 

Other roles states that preference shall 
be given to visitors from India, but whenever 
room is available students also can be 
admitted for snch time and on such condition 
as the committee may decide. Visitors from 
India will ordinarily not to be allowed to 
stay for more than four months without 
special permission from the Committee of 
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THE PREMISES OPEN. 
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Mr. Lalcband tlirachand. Mr. Subboo.^ Mr. Devi 
Prassad Sinha. Mr. S. N, Mallick. 


Management, and it is therefore stated that 
these visitors should a? far as possible make 
their application for residence addressed 
to Mr. K. M. Banthiya, Hon. Secretary, Ary a 
Bhavan, 30, Belsize Park, N.W.3. at least two 
months before the date of arrival in England. 
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The oerethony of opening the house was 
performed on Jane 25th. when Sir Atal 
Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India, 
opened the house in the name of the founder. 
Photographs of the opening ceremony and 
a picture of the house itself are included 
with this article and will be of interest to 
those in India who have read news in the 
press of the intention of this Institution. 

The day was a delightfully fine one and 
the ceremony itself was tremendously suo- 



AETER THE OPENING CEREMONY. GOESTS 
IN THE DRAWING ROOM 
Second from left : Mrs. N. C. Sen, Sir Atul 
Chatter] ee. Mr. Snkbanam Chetty. M. L. A. Mrs. 
S. D. Sassoon. Mr. D. P. Ehaitan. Mrs. D. Sassoon. 
Mr. S. J. Gubbay, 


cessfuL Mr. Khaitan made the speech on 
behalf of the guests, who thanked Sir Atul 
Chatterjee for his presence and gave the 
warmest welcome from India to those who 
were working in England in the cause of 
those from India who had come into resi- 
dence in England. The opening ceremony 
was well reported in the English Press, and 
I have felt anxious after my own experience 
during the past two months of the value 
of “Arya Bhavan’^ to make known personally 
in India how great a privilege has now 
been given in England to those who wish 
to come to England and to keep up their 
strict vegetarian and temperance principles. 

I can assure them that within the house 
itself everything is being done which can 
possibly be done to provide good, simple and 
pure food of vegetarian character, which 
as far as possible, is cooked in Indian style 
and has all that will satisfy their simple 
Indian taste in the way of vegetables, curries 
and cereals. Puri is provided at each meal 
as well as rice dishes and an abundance of 


fruit is given which makes tie meal as 
wholesome as possible. 

One of the advantages of the Arya 
Bhavan as the centre of this new venture, 
is the fact that it stands on one of the 
highest parts of London above many of the 
fogs and mists which are often very thick 
along the sides of the River Thames in the 
lower area. It also is conveniently situated 
in a street which has very little through 
traflSo for motors and heavy lorries. Thus 



VISITORS RESIDING IN ARYA BHikVAN. 
Sitting from left:— Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Delegate 
International Labour Oonference. Mrs. Walchand 
Birachand, Mrs. D. P- Khaitan. Rev. Mr. C. F. 
And rews. 

Sitting 2nd row:— Mr. K. M .Banthiya, Secretary 
'‘Arya Bhavan”. Mr. Lalchand Heve. Mr. B. L. 
SharoffJ 

StandinfiT The Indian Brahmin Cook Mr. 
Sukhram, Mr. Gadgil, Dr. L S. Gupta, M. B. B. S., 
D. T. M. H. Mr. Kishoulal Goink, Proprietor, 
Akola Cotton Mills. 


it is extremely quiet compared with other 
streets in London. Furthermore, it certaiDly 
has much more sunshine in the somewhat 
sunless land of England than more low lying 
quarters. For instance, I have gone through 
the city where there was a dark misty atmos- 
phere up to Belsize Park, and have found 
there sunshine instead of shadow. The 
house is also very conveniently situated as 
far as the underground railway is concerned. 
It lies between the two stations of Swiss 
Cottage on the Metropolitan and Belsize 
Park on the Hampstead tube. It is quite 
easy to get to the city from either station 
and the journey to Charing Cross from 
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Belsize Park Hoes not ooonpy more than a 
<}aarter of an hour in the tube. It is also 
possible to get to the Bank and Mansion 
House in the same period of time. 

It is not possible to speak too highly 
about such an arrangement for Indian visitors 
as this. The need was so great that it 
almost seems surprising that nothing had 
been effectively done to fulfil such a want 
before, but now that it has been fulfilled, 
it is already quite clear that every use will 
be made of it, and it -is likely that the same 
principle will bq, further extended and other 
residential houses will be chosen in the 
same neighbourhood in order to provide for 
those who cannot get accommodation owing 
to want of space in Arya Bhavan. 

My own good wishes go with the found- 


ers and with the Hon’ble Sedretary, Mr. 
K. M. Banthiya, and with Mr. Deviprasad 
Khaitau who have been so splendidly carry- 
ingout the founder’s design, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Polak have also given most valuable assistanoe. 
Considering how short a time the bouse has 
been prepared for occupation, it is quite 
remarkable to see bow quickly full use has 
been made of it. It is also equally interest- 
ing to be able to state that the kindest 
feeling, goodwill and sympathy between the 
members who are in residence have been 
fully manifested, and not a single hitch has 
yet occurred in any of the arrangements, 
which has been due more than to any other 
cause to the strenuous work of Mr. E. M. 
Banthiya. 


DR. SUNDERLAND’S BOOK ON INDIA’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 


INDIA in Bondage. Her Right to Free- 
I dom,” by the Reverend Dr. J, T. Sunder- 
land, will be available to the public in 
the course of a week or so. 

The Argument of the book, in the 

J^uthor’s words, is printed below. 

The Argument of the Book 

The central contentions of the book are: 

1. That no nation has a right to rule 
another ; therefore Great Britain has no 
right to rule India. 

2. That British rule in India in unjust, 
tyrannical and highly evil in its effects on 
the Indian people (as that of any foreign 
-government must be\ 

3. That for a great civilized nation, 
anywhere in the world, to be held in forced 
bondage by another nation, as India is held 
in forced bondage by Britain, is a crime 
against humanity and a menace to the 
world’s freedom and peace, and therefore 
should be condemned by all nations. 

4. That the Indian people, who ruled 
themselves for 3,000 years, making their 
nation one of the greatest and most influen- 
tial in the world, are abundantly competent 
to rule themselves to-day. 

5. That if in any respect they are in- 
•competent to rule themselves now, the 
British are responsible,— it is the result of 


Britain’s crime of conquering them and 
holding them in bondage; therefore the 
remedy is the cessasion of the bondage and 
their restoration to freedom. 

6. That the Indian people can rule them- 
selves far better than the British (or any 
other transient foreigners) can; and for the 
following four reasons: 

(1) The Indian people are the equals in 
natural intellectual ability and in moral 
character of the British or any European 
nation. 

(2) They are possessors of a civilization 
and of a culture far older and in some 
respects higher than that of Great Britain or 
any other western nation. 

(3) India is the own country of the 
Indian people, in which they have always 
lived, their knowledge of India— its eivili- 
zations, its institutions and its needs — ^is 
incomparably greater than that possessed by 
the British or any other foreign transients; 
which means that they can rule India with 
vastly greater intelligence than the British 
or any other foreigners can possibly do it 

(4) The fact that India is the own 
country of the Indian people makes it in- 
evitable that if they ruled the country, they 
would do it primarily io the interest of India« 
primarily for the benefit of India, as every 
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country in ‘the world ought to be ruled in 
the interest of its own people and not that 
of foreigners; whereas, the British, because 
they are foreign and their interests are 
foreign, in the very nature of things have 
always ruled India, are ruling it to-day, and 
so long as they hold it in forced bondage 
always must rule it, primarily for the benefit, 
not of India, but of their own foreign 
nation. Great Britain; which has always been, 
and as long as it lasts must continue to be, 
an unparalleled wrong and disaster to the 
Indian people. 

The grounds for these contentions are 
stated in detail in the body of the work. 

The book contains the following chapters, 
besides a Bibliography: — 

1. Foreword. 

2. A visit to India : what British Rule 
means. 

3. America’s Interest, “in India”. 

4. What Eminent Americans say about 
subject India 

5. If other Nations should be free, why 
not India? 

6. Is Britain ruling India “for India’s 
good”? 

7. British arrogance and India’s humi- 
liation. 

8. ‘Babu English”. Rudyard Kipling 
Insults. 

9. The kind of justice Britain gives 
India. 

10. The kind of “Peace” Britain has 

given India. 

11. India’s opium curse; who are Respon- 
sible? 

12. India’s drink curse ; who are Respon- 
sible? 

13. The emasculating influence of 

foreign Rule. 

14. Crushing out the genius of a great 
and gifted Nation. 

15. India and Japan. Why Japan is in 
advance of India. 

16. Demooraoies and republics in India. 

17. Caste in India: should it bar Home 
Rule? 

18. India’s Illiteracy : should it bar Self- 
rule? 

19. India’s “many Languages and Races.” 
Should these bar Home Rule? 

20. India’s Grave Social Evils ; should 
they bar Home Rule? 

21., Hindu and Mohammedan Riots: should 
they jbar Self-Rule? 


22. If the British were ^gone, would 
India “Run with Blood? 

23. The kind of Military Protection 
Britain gives to India. 

24. Could India, free, protect herself? 

25. Are the British “or any other 
foreigners” fit to rule India? 

26. British Rule in India compared with 
that of the Moghul Emperors. « 

27. Is British Rule in India “Efficient” ? 

28. Are the people of India competent to 
rule themselves ? 

29. Testimonies of eminent Englishmen 
as to the competence of the Indian people 
to rule themselves. 

30. How Parliament guards the interests 
of India. 

31. The Truth about the Amritsar 

Idassacre. 

32. Why India Rejected “dyarchy.” 

33. The great delusion : Britain’s clainr 
that she is “educating India for Self Rule.” 

34. The Great Farce : Britain’s claim that 
India is her “Sacred Trust.” 

35* How India in bondage injures 
England. 

36. How India in bondage menaces the 
World. 

37. When is India to have Self-Rule? 

38. Conclusion. 

39. Books on India Recommended for 
further reading. 

Eminent Indians like the late Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Rabindranath Tagore and M. A. 
Ansari, having read the book in manuscript, 
have expressed high appreciation of its 
contents. Extracts from their letters are 
given below. 

Lalx Lajpat Rai — 

I know of no other American who has- 
given so much time and attention to the 
study of Indian problems as Dr. Sunderland 
has done. And what is more, he has done 
it so thoroughly as to entitle him to be 
considered an authority on all phases of 
these problems— religious, social, economic 
and political. His studies have extended 
over a very long time and include trips te 
India. His views on Indian question, are 
absolutely impartial and progressive, and 
free from bias. I am looking forward to the 
publicaton of his forthcoming book on India 
with great hope. All Indians have nothing but 
admiration for his straight-forward truth* 
fulness. 
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Rj^INDRANATH TAaORE— 

The Rev. Dr. Sunderland became perao- 
nally known to me dnriner his visits to 
India and my visits to America and won 
from the first iny deep regard. I have 
greatly admired his courage, earnestness and 
sincerity in taking up in this book the 
cause of the Indian people, who are still 
in subjection under British Rule. Such a 
knight-errant* on behalf of those who have 
been rendered defenceless, makes the name 
of the West still respected in India in 
spite of that domination from the West 
which has robbed her of freedom and left 
behind a rankling sense of injustice. The 
facts, which the Rev. Dr. Sunderland has 
set down in his book, are impressive. They 
corroborate the great saying of Abraham 
Lincoln, which he quotes on the title page,— 
“No nation is good enough to rule over 
another nation.” Let me express my grati- 
tude to the author for his chivalry in 
devoting so many years of his life to the 
cause of Indian freedom. His love of 
humanity, which knows no geographical 
boundaries or racial differences, should be 
a lesson to all of us who seek to share his 
ideals and carry on his work. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari — 

Dr. Sunderland’s book, besides containing 
a very unusual wealth of details, possesses 
also a remarkably comprehensive and syn- 
thetic outlook, and therefore should be 
welcomed by all who wish to understand 
the real nature of India’s difficulties and 
the only remedy for her misfortunes. 

Dr. Sunderland has been a friend of 


India for many years, he hivi travelled 
extensively in the country, and lived and 
moved among most of the different peoples 
that constitute the nation. He has studied 
almost all the literature on his subject. But 
what makes his book most valuable is, I 
believe, his remarkably clear perspective. 
Dr. Sunderland’s sympathy is for the nation 
as a whole, and with its problems as a whole. 
Special or exclusive interest in any of its 
particular problems does not lead him to 
exaggerate its significance* The cry of the 
intelligentsia of India for free political 
growth and the silent struggle of the masses 
against drink, opium and economic exploita- 
tion alike receive their true measures of 
consideration. 

Apart from its merits as a work of true 
scholarship and undeniably scientific value, 
what must endear Dr. Sunderland’s volume 
to every one of its readers in this country 
is the author’s deep affection for India and 
the Indian people, which is evident in every 
page. His affection, however, does not 
make him partial or unjust, nor has the 
ghastly tale of all the wrongs that man can 
inflict on man shaken his faith in humanity. 
Let bis Indian readers, and all his readers^ 
learn this lesson from him. 

American and European readers of this 
book should congratulate themselves on 
having at last found a work to tell them 
all that they wish to learn about India. 
There is hardly a fact or a generalization 
in the book which is open to challenge. No 
author could have studied his subject 
better, or written with greater authority 
than Dr, Sunderland has done. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE THE INDIAN TRADE UNION OONORESS 


Bt KISHORILAL GHOSH 


T he 9th session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress will be held at Jheria — 
the famous coal-centre and will 
commence its sittings on the 18th December. 
That the volume of business of the congress 
is increasing by leaps and bounds is indi- 
cated by the fact that it will continue for 


three instead of two days unlike the previous 
sessions and the sittings will conclude on the 
20th December. In the Indian National 
Congress it is the President-elect who delivers 
his address to mark his assumption of office 
for the year. But in the Trade Union Congress 
the address of the session is delivered by the 
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retirmi: president. It is indeed nnfortanate 
to a degree that Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was 
twice elected to be the President of the 
Trade Union Congress, at its fifth and eighth 
sessions, would not be able, owing to his un- 
avoidable absence from India, to deliver his 
address, as also he was unable for a similar 
reason to do so on the previous occasion. 
His weighty utterances this year would be 
particularly missed because the year 1928 is 
momentous in the history of the Indian 
Trade Union movement. Some of the biggest 
strikes and lock-outs occurred this year and 
Labour, though only very partially organised, 
has yet made itself felt to such an extent as 
to force the Government under the pressure 
of Big Business to introduce two Bills in 
the Assembly, viz , the Trades Disputes’ Bill 
and the Public Safety (Bolsheviks’ Removal) 
Bill. The first was re-actionary to a degree, 
while the second was frankly repressive in 
character. 

It is not intended nor is it possible 
within the space available to discuss the 
problems the congress will be called upon 
to deal with at Jheria. I shall attempt only 
to indicate briely the nature of the problems 
rather than discuss the problems themselves. 
The Indian Trade Union movement, though it 
is the youngest in the world, has by reason 
of its potentialities taken a position in 
the Trade Union world far more important 
than it is entitled to by virtue of its actual 
strength. Already two of the biggest Inter- 
national Labour Organisations with different 
view-points are trying their level best to 
secure the Indian organisation as an affiliated 
constituent, The question as to whether the 
Indian Trade Union Congress should affiliate 
itself to the Second International at Amster- 
dam or the Third International at Moscow 
came up for discussion at its 8th. session 
last year at Cawnpore. The consensus of 
opinion was against committing the Indian 
movement to either side. At a meeting of 
the Executive Council held at Delhi in 
February last the question cropped up 
again and Mr. N. M. Joshi, the General 
Secretary, was directed to address letters to 
both the organisations conveying to them 
the view of the Council to the effect that 
unless the two organisations were amalgamated 
into one powerful body, the Indian Trade 
union Confess would remain as it is. Mr. 
Andrews in a recent statement based on the 
results of personal enquiry has further 
strengthened the decisions of the congress 


and its executive, though thfre may be 
many within the congress who may pot 
accept in ioto the reasons on which his opn- 
clusions are based. “ . . I found,” says Mr. 
Andrews, that what I bad expressed to be 
the basic character of the Third International, 
namely, the insistence on a revolution of 
violence to accomplish the end which Labour 
had in view, was entirely correct. Not only 
were violent methods regarded as" imperative 
in the long run, but a practical policy 
amounting to violence was carried on almost 
in every country, even while preparations 
were being made for a revolution.” 

Those who have had ccasion to come iu 
touch with Mr. Andrews know how scrupulous- 
ly fair-minded he is and when he brings such 
a serious charge against the Third Inter- 
national, we may take it that Mr. Andrews 
is fully satisfied with the data on which his 
conclusions are based. But as far as we 
in India are aware Mr. Andrews did not, 
during his present travel, visit many countries 
of Europe. His visit is mainly confined to 
Britain. He does not mention whether he 
visited Russia or which of the countries in 
Europe he visited, where, as he says *a 
practical policy amounting to violence was 
carried on.” On the other hand, he himself 
refers to the “bitter struggle” between the 
Third International’s supporters and ‘*the 
more conservative Trades unions” which 
sided with the Second International. Force, 
violence and bloodshed, may I submit, are 
not the monopolies of the Third International 
Those who remember how for a few white 
men killed at Nanking, the whole town was 
subjected to six hours’ bombardment by 
British and American ships of war, how the 
British Press commented with approval on 
the wholesale executions of Chinese workers 
suspected of communist tendencies ordered^ 
by the Nationalists and how feeble were the 
protests of the second International and the 
"more conservative national Trades unions”, 
like the British Trades union congress, would * 
be inclined to think that violence, force, 
bloodshed and intrigues should be condemned 
with equal vigour, by whomsoever practised. 

With regard however to Mr. Andrew’s 
reason as to why the Indian movement 
should not affiliate itself to Amsterdam, 
very few trade unionists would differ with 
him. He found that the Second International 
and its supporters in Great Britain were 
by no means free from the cult of Imperia* 
lism and racial discrimination. The Trade 
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nnionifit to irliom “woikers of tlie world 
unito’^ is but J oooQsel of perfectioo instead 
of an aride of faith, who has not yet boen 
able to break down the barriers of caste, of 
race, of creed or of religion, who supports 
the idea of one nation constituting itself the 
trustee of another, is a contradiction in 
terms and the wider berth is given to a 
body consisting of such units the better for 
the movement* which does so. 

But even greater in importance than the 
question of aSiliating itself to Amsterdam or 
to Moscow is the problem of organisation. 
The vast natural tesources of India, though 
yet but partially developed, have given this 
country the 8th. place amongst the industrial 
nations of the world. Even at this imper- 
fectly developed stage at least hve million 
industrial workers are waiting to be 
organised. In Bengal, for instance, the jute 
workers alone number 360,000, which along 
with the metal, textile, leather, printing workers 
etc., would bring the total easily up to half a 
million. The task of organising the workers 
will become easier if and when intellectual 
labour takes its stand by the side of the 
raanual workers. It is commonly said 
that the lot of the clerk, the schoolmaster 
and, shall I say, the journalist, is much more 
miserable than that of the manual worker 
whose earning, as often as not, is on a par 
with his standard of living and not 
unoften is equal to, if not larger, than many 
of those who live by their brains and so 
those intellectuals who devote themselves 
to organising the workers should pay more 
attention to the problem confronting those 
who by reason of their habits, refioement 
and culture have a standard of living far 
higher than they are able to conform to 
with their small earnings. 

Those who say this to disparage the trade 
union movement labour under a serious 
misconceptioD as to the aims of the 
movement. The Trade Union movement 
originated in the need and utility of 
collective bargaiuiog with a view to im- 
prove the working conditions of those who 
have to work under a master. This includes 
all kinds of labour. But the social no less 
than cultural affiliations of those who live 
by their brains being more akin to those 
who live on the labour of others than to 
those who work with their muscles to produce 
the requirements of the world'^the lower 
middle class called petty bonrgeosie— generally 
holds itself aloof from the workers. The 
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manual workers have grit, 8tami4i, energy 
and are impulsive, while the inteUectaid 
workers have foresight; patieiioe, prudence 
and perseverance. As long as at least thmfe 
is no system of compulsory primary education, 
intellectual workers are bound to lead their 
comrades who live by the muscle, ttli there 
is complete fusion between the two sets of 
workers. 

So to carry out a well thought-out scheme 
for organisation the first thing necessary is 
sustained propaganda. The aims and ideals 
of the movement should be as often discussed 
amoogst iutellectual workers as familiarised 
to their manual comrades. There should be 
research institutes for the study of economlos 
with a view to analyse the working of every 
industry, the productive capacity of the 
worker, the market value of what he 
produces, the cost of what ho produces 
and the proportion his wages bear to the 
cost and the market value of the product. 
There should he a comparative study of the 
productive capacities of the workers of 
different countries, the cost of living in 
those countries and the standard of living 
as well as the wages paid. The underiyiag 
unity of interests of all workers, whether in 
the different sections of the same indastries, 
or of the different industries in the same 
country or of the same industry in the 
different countries, should be brought home 
to the workers. The movement should have 
its organs not only for expounding the 
principles it stands for but also in voicing 
forth its needs and opinions on current 
matters. 

Men and money are the two things required 
to carry out propaganda whion would 
prepare the ground for organisat^ion. Men 
more than money are required, because 
honest men gifted with iuteltigence, energy, 
perseveranee and enthusiasm will not fiul it 
difficult to raise money from the workers 
who would by their number make up for 
the smallness o! individual contributions. 
But money, even if available, without men 
with requisite qualities would be squandered 
away or wasted. The Trade Union Congress 
will be called upon at Jheria to devise ways 
and means to train up suitable workers th 
take up the task of organisation and also to 
establish suitable media for the exposition 
of the basic principles of the movemeni 
The Indian public at large, iucluding tfie 
workers, have very hazy notions ab'mfc lie 
movement and what it stands for. On tbS 
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other bai]||l: tliere is organised hostility to Organisation and exposition at hbmei 
the moveiniBnt and very clear attempts to detachment but not isolation 4broad--tbis is 
gi^e It a bad name at the rer^ outset and to what the congress will be called upon to 
nip It in the bud. give practical shape to. 


RAJA RAM MOHON ROY’S POLITICS 

[Extracts from the Author's Forthcoming Biography of the Baja 
to appear in the Builders of India" seriesX 


By N. C. GANGULI 


T he Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, re-appointed in June 1831, 
after its first panuelling in February, 
took up now the qoestion of the renewal of 
the Company’s charter. The Raja was 
conseqoently invited to appear before it and 
to give his evidence. He declined the 
request, the reason of which is not known 
as yet Probably his experience of the 
ethics of Imperialism had taught him to be 
exceedingly careful with government 
officials. In successive “communications” he 
gave to them his opinions and suggestions on 
the various problems of Indian administration 
with reference to revenue, judiciary, land, 
ryots and the condition of the country, which 
duly appeared in the Blue Books and were 
also published by him separately Like all 
his writings; they reveal a thorough command 
of materials, careful mastery of the principles 
involved and an unparalelled stock of 
information, together with a foresight that is 
really marvellous. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in his 
“Ram Mohon Roy and Modern India” 
says, in appreciation of the Raja’s political 
pronouncements, that he *'laid the foundation 
of ail the principal modern movements for 
the elevation of the people” A review of 
his communications to the Board of Control 
amply bears out the truth of this remark. 
This group of the political writings of the 
Raja comprised six papers in all ; even the 
Appendix is extremely useful. The first 
communication was under date August 19th 
1831 on the Revenue System of India, in 
two parts, viz. Answers to questions and 
New Froposals. The Baja espoused the cause 
of ‘ the rack-rented ryot or cultivator.” He 


pointed out “such is the melancholy condition 
of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the < greatest pain to allude to it.” 
He proposed that rent should not be 
raised any more, and stipulated a reduction 
of revenue from the Zemindar ensuring a 
corresponding reduction in the payment 
made by the ryot, for rents were so exorbi- 
tant that the ryots were in a continuous 
state of misery. The consequent decrease 
in revenue could be met from taxation of 
luxuries and things which are not 
necessaries of life, and the employment of 
low-salaried Indian collectors instead of 
highly paid Europeaos. He also advocated 
in this connection the settlement of a tew 
model land-lords from England, but not 
drawn from the lower classes so as to 
counter-act the drain by an inflow of capital. 
He wanted the resources of the country 
and of the cultivators to be improved by 
superior methods of caltivation and the 
proper mode of treating labour, He indicated 
clearly “the overwhelming poverty throughout 
the country” and the drain of wealth from 
India, that is, “from Indian Revenues ex- 
pended in England” and “the aggregate of 
tribute, public and private so withdrawn 
from India,” In an appendix he pleaded 
for “the indefeasible rights of the ryot in 
the soil” as a fact of Imperial utility. 

His remarks on the Judicial System bear 
the date 19th Sept, 1881. This document is an 
equally important one, illustrating the 
Raja’s political thought just as the former 
shows his economic ideas. His advocacy of 
the use of the English language finds 
prominence here as well. its gradual 
in^oduotion in the courts would prove olti* 
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niately benpfioial by promotiog the stody of 
KogUsh,” He ^recommended higher jadicial 
posts for Indians and pointed oat that the 
Earopean judges, for lack of knowledge of 
the langnage, manners and onstoms of the 
people, are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily 
independent of native assistance. The 
pan chayet- jury system was recommended by 
him to be erdopted with qualified Indian 
jurors. In his opinion it was not difficnlt 
“to find, with proper management, qualified 
persons among natives for any duty that 
may be assigned to them.'’ The power of 
the issuing of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
was also demanded by him for the Sodder 
Dewani Court. The separation of judicial 
and executive functions, over which so many 
Indian politicians have expended their 
energy and eloquence in vain, was first of 
all shown by him to be a national necessity 
as against “an incompatible and injurious union 
of offices.” He was also the first man to 
put his finger on a serious defect in the 
Civil Service, viz, that of giving the highest 
r<-'p-'riMbili(iwH to callow youths from England 
simply because of their belonging to “the 
heaven-born Service”, as it is called in India 
to day. It was against ordinary common sense 
and it needed no further comment The age 
24-25 was considered suitable by him. 

His Queries respecting the Condition of 
India was issued on Sept 18, 1831. The 
principles followed in these were based on 
solid facts and statistics and they revealed 
the essentially practical side of bis mind. 
He was no less of an economist than a 
politician and reformer that he was. The 
depth of his analysis will strike anyone even 
to-day, as much as the extensive field of data 
covered by him. His political thought rose 
to its highest in the three demands made in 
these Communications to the India Committee, 
and still remain for India, after a hard and 
continuous struggle for a century, the 
eternally longed-for “consecration of a poet’s 
dream.” Indeed he saw truth as a poet 
does in all its beauty, glory and perfection 
in every sphere of life, including even 
economics and politics, for truth for him was 
the texture of life, and of the universe. 
No Indian politician has as yet outstripped 
him in the length and depth of bis 
vision, and his three demands for his 
oountry are classical formulations of 
national rights. First, he wanted both the 
educated and uneducated classes to be closely 


associated with the government of )h6 coun- 
try as a whole, by throwing open high 
places in admiaistrative service to Ibe former, 
and by establishing a militia force for the 
latter. With reference to the former, he 
plainly states 

“That the only course of policy which can 
ensure their attachment to any form of govern- 
ment would be that of making them eligible to 
gradual promotion according to their respective 
abilities and merits to situations of trust and 
responsibility in the State” 

He was aware of the “undue advantages” 
possessed by Europeans over Indians in 
“entertaining a notion of European superio- 
rity” over the Indians. But there were also 
Indians who would “consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trlfiing publio situations 
which natives are allowed to hold under 
the British Government”. So much for the 
intellectual classes, who had not as yet been 
properly appreciated by the Government 
in England, whatever might be the protesta- 
tions in parliamentary speeches from respon- 
sible men. For the people at large, his 
recorameDdatioD was the formation of a 
militia force in which they could serve, and 
and thus relieve the large standing army. 
“The saving that might be effected by this 
liberal and generous policy through the 
substituting of a militia force for a great 
part of the present standing army, would 
be much greater than any gain that could 
be realised by any system of increasing 
land-revenue that human ingenuity could 
devise.” But a foreign government had to 
be always suspicious, as it is even now, 
and the advice of the greatest Indian of 
modern times fell on deaf ears. He was right 
in thinking that the common people should 
be made to love the Government for the 
future good of both ; for after all, as the 
Persian sage Sadi said, “to an upright prince 
his people is an army”, 

His second and most comprehensive 
scheme was that for local autonomy, which 
was put by him in the least offenBive way, 
yet not withont the usual sting of plain 
speaking. To such matters, as those of peace 
and war, it may be necessary that “the 
local Government should act on its own 
discretion and responsibility according to 
existing ciroumstanoes, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the government in England. But 
in matters of legislation^- judical and revenue 
matters— the local government might still 
remonstiate against then to the home autho- 
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rities.” Eje adds farther, in the light of the 
thPD prevailing oonditions, that “it woaid not 
confer upon them (the people) any political 
power’^ but would “give them an interest 
in the government and inspire them with 
greater attachment to it” Even at the 
present day the problem of autonomy is a 
moot-point of crucial importance, and great 
leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, G. K Gokhale spent their 
lives for it without much effect 

At the end of March 1832 the Third 
Reform Bill was carried through the House 
of Commons. The Raja was eagerly awaiting 
the result ever since it had been introduced 
by Lord John Russell in March 1831 when 
the reformer was nearing England The 
Second Bill after the dissolution of Parliament 
was rejected by the Lords in October of 
the same year. The whole of England was 
in a state of feverish excitement over it 
and on the verge of a civil war ; Ram 
Mohun shared this excitement with the 
people to the fullest, as if he were an 
Englishman ; for the very love of freedom 
was ingrained in his nature. He wrote to 
Miss Kiddell of Bristol on the prospect of 
the Third ^ Reform Bill in the Goper House, 
with considerable warmth of feeling natural 
to him. He spoke of it as “the oau*^e of 
Reform, on the success of which the welfare 
of England, nay of the whole world, depends”. 
Miss Collet says, “he felt that it was no 
mere British business, but that it vitally 
affected the fortunes of mankind and in no 
place more than in India.” He saw in it 
the hope for ^ a new world^a reformed 
world, in which his own country had a 
stake and a share. He also saw in its failure 
the defeat of truth and freedom and thus a 
country, where such a thing could happen 
was not in his mind a fit object of love. 
Anything, in order to be loved, must be 
lovable in itself. He was moved to such 
an extent that he designated the struggle, 
in a letter to Mrs. Woodford, as “between 
liberty and oppression throughout the world, 
between justice and injustice, between right 
and wrong” and in his letter to Mr. Rath- 
bone he added : “As I publicly avowed that 
iu the event of the Reform Bill being defea- 
ted, I would renounce my connection with 
the country” (?,e. England). For, acoordiug 
to him, the nation can no longer be a prey 
of the few who used to fill their purses at 
the expense of— nay, to the ruin of— the 
people.” This principle of moral sepiration— 


“nou-cooperation” in the languaffe of Mahatma 
Gandhi— was Ram Mohon’s xmrsA equivaleot 
for the application of force against ineqaity, 
He repeated this idea most emphatically 
in another connection with reference to the 
affairs of India so loved by him It was 
not simply a stray thought with him, on the 
contrary it was a principle necessitated by 
circumstances on ethical grounds. On the 
evidence of Miss Aikin’s letter to Dr. Chan- 
ning, the R»ija felt deeply and keenly on the 
questions of trial by jury and the settlement 
of British Capitalists in India. And he 
expressed himself unequivocally on these 
demands- “It is his business here”, says Miss 
Aikin, “to ask two boons for his country- 
men — should be fail iu obtaining these, he 
speaks of ending his days in America”, 
which was then idealised as the home 
of freedom. Yet Mahatma Gandhi unfor- 
tunately characterised the originator of 
the very principle of non-co-operation 
as a dwarf when compared with previous 
religious reformers, in the face of facts, 
which proclaim him “a prodigy”, in 
the words of the author of “Life and Times 
of Carey, Marshman and Ward,” He was 
never a dwarf in any department of life and 
the later explanation of the Mahatma merely 
shelved his earlier statement. It is probable 
that the great modern Indian leader forgot 
that he was working out Ram Mohan’s whole 
propaganda with alterations here and there. 
It was the Raja who postulated long before 
the Mahatma the root- principle that the three 
countries in Europe, which appear even less 
prepared than Asia for a liberal system of 
religion, are Spain, Portugal and England. 2. 
Miss. Collet’s comment on these remarkable 
pronouncements of the reformer shows her 
genuine appreciation of the underlying 
principles : 

'Tt was the pronounced protest the Hindu 
reformer conld make : and at a time of world- 
crisis, as he conceived it, he most strike his 
heaviest stroke— shonld the BUI be defeated, he 
was resolved on leaving England and transferring 
himself and his allegiance to the United States. ”3 

It proves in which way Ram Mohan’s 
mind was working. His prodigious strength 
was not of course directed against Englaud 
alooe. Mahatma Gandhi, it seems, had not 
done justice in his estimate of this colossal 
intellect even in the sphere of religion, as 
results show that Brahmoism has mightily 
infiaeoced the thought of India and to a 
certain extent of the world as well. Dr. 
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Macnioal has rifirhtly pointed out Bam Mohan’s 
place a« a relierioua reformer be<«ide Chaitaonya, 
Tusll Das, Kabir, Naoak and Takarao on the 
qnaiity of the contributions made by the 
modern Indian sage. 

Rtm Mohun^s nationalism, sturdy, 
vigorous and radioal, led him to the other 
trnth of internationalism, sound, wide as 
well as deep. It was a corollary following 
naturally *from the truth he found in 
Nationalism. A self-governing India must 
necessarily allow Europeans their rightful 
place In the land. In his Sattlemmt of India 
by Europeans of 14th July, 1832, he laid 
stress on the importance of Eurooeans in 
this country. He pointed out nine advantages 
and five disadvantages. He was aware of 
British feeling over such a proposal, specially 
with reference to happenings in America 
and the Indian feeling over the possibility 
of race mixtnre. He was above all 
narrowness anri in taking up the side of the 
planters in 1829, he had in mind, in this 
connection, the economic, cultural and 
political good as a whole. He viewed life as 
a whole, which never allowed him to separate 
fallacioualy culture from economics, or 
economics from politics, or politics from 
culture. Yet he was a believer in the 
legitimate greatness of the East and the 
potentiality of Asia. His study of world 
history and the cyclic rise and fall of nations 
ha3 taught him the facts of human nature 
from nature^s own school. While he was 
deeply distressed at the degradation of the 
character of the Asiatics, he explained how 
weakness entered their constitution through 
over-civilization. *‘The cause of such degra- 
dation has been our excess in civilisation 
and abstinence from slaughter of animals^’. 
“With respect to Science, Literature or 
Religion,” he added, “I do not acknowledge 
that we are placed under any obligation, for 
by a reference to history it may be proved 
that the world was indebted to our ancestors 
for the first dawn of knowledg?, which 
sprang up in the East.” He concluded by 
saying ’'that almost all ancient prophets and 
patriarchs — may even Jesus Christ himself 
a divine inoarnatiou and the founder of the 
Ohristian faith, were Asiatics.” Farther 
he believed in the “superiority of Eastern 
philosophy over Western systems of thought, 
and Arabian Logic superior to every other”, 
and held Sanskrit to be the root language 
for the purposes of comparative study of 
religion and theology. 


The Bemarhs on the mtikment of 
Europeans m India was produced at a time 
when the English atmosphere was chapg^d with 
great political beat over home affairs. Bet^ 
the Reform Bill and the Charter to the 
Company, “Ram Mohun, alive to the finger- 
tips with the significance of both phases 
of imperial recon8traotio!i, was naturally 
most coQoerned with what dlFectly affected 
his own couatrymeu.” Nor was he io the 
slightest degree indisposed to contemplate 
the prospect of India as a nation politically 
independent He showed pointedly and 
clearly the kind ot India deBired by him. He 
wished to see her free and self-determining 
in every respect, as he indicated. 

“If, however, events should occur to effect a 
separation between the two countries, still the 
existence of a Urge body of respectable settlers 
(consisting of Europeans and their descendants) 
speaking the Eaglish langnage in common with the 

bulk of the people as well as possessed of 

superior knowledge, scientiho, meohanical and 
political, wonla bring that vast empire in the East 
to a level with other large Christian countries in 

Europe enlightening the surrounding nations 

of Asia’’ 

And then he added the example of 
Canada as “a standing proof that an anxiety 
to effect a separation is not natural with a 
people tolerably well ruled.” Moreover, 
political relation was to his mind the least 
and lowest !of the many kinds of conneotioos, 
such as cultural, commercial, etc., that can 
subsist between and bind together the uatious 
of the world. 

Miss Collet says “Never has the spokes- 
man of the New India been so outspoken 
before. Never has he drawn so liberally on 
the future.'^Indian iDdependence was not 
exactly a prospect most agreeable to British 
susceptibilities. Yet it is calmly advanced, 
as a future possibility”. But he was 
thinking on iuternatioDal and inter-religious 
lines— 

“If events should occur to effect a separation— 
a friendly and highly advantageous oommerU 
iuteroourse may be kept up between two free and 
Christian countries, united as they will then be by 
resemblance of language, religion and manners.” 

Such a statement from the Baja made 
many halt for a while ; Miss Collet thinks he 
was speaking implicitly of the ultimate 
victory of Christianity, in this important 
document laying down his iDternational ideal. 
But the use of the word Christian does not 
mean theological Christianity. The Raja was 
always explicit as to his own view of the 
Ohristian religion and the importance of its 
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ethical Tweslsjifte. For him the word Chrifitian. 
as tmd m a pamphlet meant for a 
profmedly QtmUcm people, stood for 
apiritnal progress and advancement away 
from creed and dogma. He wished to 
see all countries rise to an average standard 
of material moral and cultural prosperity. 
A little reflection on the frontierless religion 
of the R»3 a will bear out the truth that he 
only wanted to throw open the gates of his 
own country to the West It issues logically 
out of the Theism he held so sacred and 
dear ; in his eyes the whole of India was to 
be the larger Brah mo Samaj, where all people 
of all creed and colour might live and 
worship and be at home. One of the greatest 
poets and thinkers of the world and a typical 
representative of the modern age, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has admitted gracefully the 
great inflnenre of the greatest and noblest 
modern Indian on his own outlook on inter- 
national life in the best and the largest 
sense. When this his last will and testament 
to the people of India, as called by Miss 
Collet, is read with an eye to all the claims 
made by him for his country, there remains 
no doubt that he was fully conscious of his 
mission and position as an ambassador from 
the Indian nation, even though Messrs. John 
Company refused to recognise him as one 
from the impotent tool in their hand whom 
they still liked to cal! the Emperor of Delhi. 

The clearest and boldest pronouncement 
in Internationalism was made by the Raja 
in his letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was required to procure 
the necessary pass-port and this appeared 
to him unnecessary suspicion unworthy of 
civilized nations. That it exists even to-day 
is a proof of the crude and uncultured 
condition of international relations. The unity 
of humanity was the root-idea from which 
the Raja deduced his principle much iu 
advance of his age. 

‘‘Itis now generally admitted that not only 
religion hut unbiassed common sense as well as 
the accurate deductions of scieutific research lead 
to the conclusion that all mankind are one great 
family, of which the numerons nations and tribes 
existing are only various branches. Hence 
enlightened men in all ^ countries must feel a 
wish to encourage and facilitate human intercourse 
in every manner by removing as far as possible 
all impediments to it, in order to promote the 
reciprocal advantage and enic^meDt of the whole 
human race.” M. R Oct.. 1928. 

He pointed out farther the need for a 
central organisation or oongress of all nations 


where international differences may be easily 
and amicably setted* The Bditdr of the 
Modern Review has observed that the Rsja 
anticipated to a certain extent the yet 
immature League of Nations. It is really so 
and it can be seen in the following remark- 
able sentences : 

, “But on general grounds I beg to observe that 
it appears to me the ends of constitutional govern- 
ment might be better attained by submitting every 
matter of political difference between two countries 
to a congress composed of an equal number from 
the Parliament of each ; the decision of the 
majority to be acquiesced in by both nations, and 
the chairman to be chosen by each Nation alternate- 
ly for one year, and the place of meeting to be 
one year within the limits of one country and 
next within those of the other— By such a congress 
all matters of difference, whether political or 
commercial, affecting the natives of any two 
civilized countries with constitution *1 governments, 
might be settjpd amicably and justly to the satis- 
faction of both and profound peace and fiiendly 
feelings might be preserved between them from 
generation to generation."’ if. R, Oct., 1928. 

The Raja had the satisfaction of bringing 
the cause of the King of Delhi to a 
successful end before he left London finally. 
The ministers of the Crown accepted a 
compromise by which £30,000 were added to 
the stipend of the Moghul. On July lUh, 
the appeal against the Abolition of Bati 
was rejected by the authorities and Ram 
Mohun bad the privilege of seeing the final 
blow given to the rite of widow-burning. 
The East India Company’s Charter now came 
up before the Parliament in the shape of a 
Bill, after the presentation of the report by 
the Select Committee in August 1832 and its 
acceptance by the Court of Directors is April 
1833. Its third reading was over on July 
24th and the Raja wrote to Miss Kiddell that 
be “will lose no time in ascertaining bow it 
will stand in the Upper House”. Royal 
Assent was given to the East India Billon 
August 20th and virtually it was the Company’s 
last charter. The Reformed Parliament did 
not satisfy him in his legislative activity, 
probably because of the terms of the new 
Charter for the reform of the India Govern- 
ment. The Factory Act and the Abolition of 
Slave Traffic were carried by the new Parlia- 
ment at about this time. But “the series 
of brilliant services which mark him out as 
the pioneer of Indian freedom may be said 
to have ended when King William gave bis 
assent to the East India Bill”. Indeed the 
crowning part of his life-work was done in 
England, according to Miss Collet 




Mis8 Pramila Peters went to America 
in 1926. Sbe^ was a stadent at the Isabella 
Thobarn College, Lucknow. Like many 
other Indian women students in America 
she majored in Edncation and received her 
A. B. degree from the University of Nebraska 



Mrs. Uangabai Patwardhan 


in 1928. While In India she was engaged 
in village school work and realised the dire 


need of the right type of riHage education. 
And now that she has studied the subject 
of her desire she wifi foe able to do her 
mite in the great field of rural educatioD. 



Of the 83 Barbour soholarships thus far 
awarded to women graduates of Oriental 
Colleges, 44 went to China, 23 to Japan, 9 
to India, 3 to Philippine Island^ 2 to Korea, 
2 to Hawaii and 1 to Sumatra. We reproduoe 
elsewhere a group of Barbour scholars. 






Mrs. A. Eapdn 


Mbs, Ibawati Karve, m« a, a daughter- 
io-law of Prof. D. K. Ear?e of the lodian 
Women’s University* has gone to Uermany 
for higher studies in fitbnology and Anlhro* 
pology. Mrs. Sarve passed her it ^ 




PBOfiSSOB HiM MOLISCH 


fftst year with Soglology froib 
the Uaiirefilty^ SeWol of Eocnomios 
»her thesis on the **Ethnio Iffihitihs 
Ohitpayao Kookaeastha Brahtijins.” 
highly spoken of by the examiners 
intends to work at the “Kaiser W 
Institat for Anthropologies ’ in Berlin. 

Mbs Nabaik I)iau> as has erected 
own cost a oommodioos bnilding at Karachi 
to be ntitised as a Ladies^ Olnb house in 
mempry of her motber-in-law Mrs. Dialdas 
Mttlbband. Mbs Narain Dialdas is the wife of 
the late Hr. Narain Dialdas, the well-known 
philanlinropisi ^of Sind. She recently toured 
round the world with her husband and 
is the first Sindhi lady to do so. 

Mrs Gangabai Patwardhan, a o. a. of 
Prof. Karve’s Indian Women’s University^ 
has just returned ’ from England after 
attending the Montessory and Kindergarten 
courses. 

Mrs. a. Eapkn has been nominated by 
the Governtnent of Madras as a Councillor 
of the Bezwada Municipality. 


PROFESSOR HANS MOLISCH 


Bt professor -SAHAY ram BOSE. p. so. F.B. s. E. 


P ROFESSOR Doctor Hans Molisch, who has 
recently retired from the chair of plant 
physiology in the University of Vienna, is 
one of the foremost plant physiologists of the 
day and has enriched science by his 
numerous discoveries* in anatomy, physiology 
and bacteriology. He has been the Rector 
of the Oniversity of Vienna, and as the 
Director of the famous Plant Physiological 
Institute, be has gathered round him and 
inspired the work of many brilliant in- 
vestigators, He is a distinguished worker 
■of iuternational reputation. He has worked 
in various branches of botany, everywhere 
leaving his mark as a very keen and patient 
worker. One is lost in admiration when one 
considers his many-sided activities in the 
field of research. He is a well-known 
authority on luminous plants. He has 

carried on very extensive investigations on 
luminosity iu Fungi and Baoteria, and has 
l;>rought out a stai^rd book on the subject. 
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He has on many occasions been invited 
to many Universities to give them the 
benefit of his wide experience and extoiisive 
knowledge. After the War, the Japanese 
Imperial University of Sendav utUfaed htS 
services for three years for advancing their’ 
biological investigations. During his stay 
in Japan he brought out two important 
works : (a) Plant Biology iu Japan, in wbiA 
he has confirmed his former experienoe with 
luminous fungi and bacteria, ^ working oo 
materials found in Japan ; (b) “In the Land 
of the Rising San’^ in which be has recorded 
his thoughtful observatious on the Japanese. 

He is author of some fourteen books and 
numerous papers covering almost all the 
important phases of botany. Among his 
numerous soientifio works which are regi^ed 
as classical, mehtion may be made of “Micro- 
chemistry of Plants” and “Luminous 
Plants.” 

He has travelled extensively and has^ 
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visited a nnriiber of densely wooded forests 
in the dark for studying lafninons fungi 
and bacteria. 

He was the first to make pure cnltare 
of iron bacteria. It Was he who demonstrated 
that ascent of sap ooonrred in the Palm in 
the absence of root-pressure. In his work 



Medallion of Prof, Molisch 

on ‘‘Plant in Relation to Iron” be showed 
that iron is necessary not only for the green 
plants, but also for the non-green, fnngL 
Hot bis most sensational discovery 
relates to his invention of a “Li^ring Lamp” 
which he prodaced by seonriog the purest 
oultures of luminous bacteria from dead 
leases, marine fishes and other sources. He 
succeeded in finding out the properties of 
the bactenan light, its influence on 
photographic film and its heliotropio action 
on seedlings. His “Living Lamp” can be 
seen at a distance of 80 yards, and the light 


is strong enough to enable a man t^^ 
a book. Further develcpmeut of«*'oold light’^ 
will start a hCw era in science. 

One of the principal objects of his visit 
to India is to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the methods of investigation 



Prof. Molisch among the Ainas of Japan 


initiated at the Bose Institute, which have 
opened out fields of exploration on the 
phenomena of life. "He has for many years 
followed with keen interest and high 
appreciation the work that is being carried 
on at the Institute on the Unity of all Life 
and its Mechanism, 

We ofler our distinguished guest our 
most cordial welcome and believe that his 
stay in India will be conducive to the closer 
union of the East and West for the common 
benefit of humanity. 

The Indian Science Congress has already 
invited him to its Madras sessions to give 
it the benefit of his deep and extensive 
knowledge. Botanists will hope that perhaps 
during his stay in India ha will visit some 
of the Himalayan and other forests to renew 
his acquaintance with the lumihons plants 
which are available in India. 


INDIAN AROHITEOTOKE ; POSSIBILITY OF A SCHOOL 

By SRI8 CHANDRA CHaTTBRJEB 

{Architect^ Temple ChamherSf OcUcuita), 


A wave of enthusiasm for a national arobi- 
tecture is passing over India. People 
look to dovemineot as patron. The 
Oovemmeot remains silent in the matter and 
cqntinties building in Buropean ? styles. It 


has made no arrangement to impart education* 
on Indian architecture in 0overnment Engi- 
neering Schools or Colleges or to encourage 
students having training in Qationai irohitec* 
tare from national sohocli of art or to 
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'prmfd© with worlrs Indian 
'Craffptnen of^old Indian aohool 
vhn have Keen lananlahinfr for 
want of Pnpport and takinf? to 
tradea or other professions. 
■Oonppquently. it rests with 
Indians tbeinselves to see 
that Indian arcbitechire lives 
ar d * develops. The Mnnici- 
palities a«d the District 
Boatds which are run by 
the representatives of the 
-people^ shonld^ take np the 
eanse in riaht earnest. 

A nation is dead when it 
loses its own architecture. 

And nowhere it is more 
Doticeabie than in India. And 
'nowhere it is truer than in 
India that architecture is the 
mother of all arts and the 
nealpot of onr national archi- 
tecture by onr national leaders 
has been one of the principal 
■canses of the decline of other 
beantiful fine arts of India. 
’Onr characters are largely 

inflaenced by the architectural 
'environment we are in. The 
citizens draw the inspiration of 
their lives from civil archi- 
tecture. They can never 
imbibe true national and 
patriotic spirit unless they 

dwell in, or move within 
an environment which is con- 
sistent with their life, religion, 
Iradition and culture. Our 
leaders should seriously con- 
sider about^^ the importance 
of re-establishing our own 
architectural environment 
which alone can create and 
stimulate a healthy nation. 

Among other things the 
lear of cost stands in the 
way of the revival of Indian 
architecture. The present 
writer can say from bis 
experience that he has gathered 
from actual oonstru^on of 



haildings, in Indian style of 
different types, in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal, that the fear of cost that obtains 
with the general public is totally groundless. 
The bouses that are geuerallf built in 
Bengal as well as in other provinces of 


India have generally a certain amount 
of ornamental work which means expense. 
We are in ^ the habit of having these 
on our buildings for several generations 
and, as a result, have become unconsuloiui 
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of tbeir cost or even of thflir very oxisteiioe.. 
On the contrary, such ornamentation in Indian 
style appears to be snpeifluoas and cost 
thereof a burden. The writer dealt *with the 
subject in detail in the articles that he 
published a few months baoic and assured the 
house-building public that stronger and mucb* 
more beautiful buildings could be built 
cheaper in Indian style than those with 
foreign ornamentation in foreign etyles. He 
is tempted to qnote here a few lines from 
a report of Mr. J. Begg, f. r., i. b. a., 
consulting architeot to the Oovernment of 
India. Mr. Begg says that “there is nothing, 
as I have already said, in an Indian manner 
of design that makes it costly. Indeed, my 
own experience goes to prove that the cost' 
liest manner for bnilding in India is a< 
Renaissance or Classical one.” These costliest 
renaissance or classical buildings crowd in 
every street of Indian towns and the people 
are unconsoious of the stupendous cost 
because, as has already been said, they are 
in the habit of having these on their bnildingB 
for several generations. 

In the present day it may not be pbssible^ 
to completely eschew foreign ideas or to* 
build in strictest conformity to the grammer 
and conventions of our Silpa Sastras, never- 
theless demands of free thinking and 
artistic traditions have to be harmonised 
as far as possible. An indigenous art with 
an unbroken chain of tradition of over two 
thousand years behind it, which has main- 
tained so much vitality inspite of the ban 
which intellectual Europe has put upon it„ 
can never be allowed to die of starvatioov 
It can be so developed that it can be made 
to supply all the coiuplex needs of modern 
India and yet with the canons of true Indian 
art. It is expected that a new synthesis 
suitable to our present-day needs will evolve 
in the near future just like the new school of 
Indian painting established by Dr. Abaniodra 
Nath Tagore. Many sobools of Indian architeo* 
tnre evolved and developed in the country 
from the Maurya period do wn to the advent of 
the British. And it is quite natural that 
another school will originate in these days 
when India is living under political bondage 
of England, our immediate duty is to turn 
the tide of our wayward ideas. A eombiued 
and sustavoed effort has to be made to save 
Indian arebiteoture from starvation. The 
desired result will come in time. With the 
development of self-govemmeDt in the 
country the real work will oommunce. We 
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A foreign style design for the proposed building at Oonripom 


shall then be living oar own lives. In the the Government nor any foreign institate of 
meanwhile we should re-introdnoe those arts architects have been approched to gnide tho 
and crafts which are aboat to be wiped same. Experiment is to be made if it could 
out. We shoald work for the day when be run independently with the help of Indian 
India will again gladden the heart of the master-builders and master-craftsmen that 
world by her outpourings of the Good, the yet survive. The pupil would be Wt to 
True and the Beautiful. imagine independently as far as possible.^ 

Architecture was '"the dominant art of Passed or unpassed students of a Goyernmenl 
India’’ from which evolved most others as Engineering College or School or of Govern* 
accessories. Sculpture and painting originated meat School of Art would, of course, be 
from architectnie and their growth primarily welcome and given a special course hi train* 
depended on the stability of the latter. Owing ing, bcth theoretical and practical, if they desire 
to the absence of a well-defined and well- to learn their own art But a Government pass* 
established indigenous architecture iu Bengal port wonld not be compalsqry for admission, 
the allied art of painting and terracotta cannot Co-operation is desirable from iustitutions 
thrive here in the present day as it did in like the Indian Society of Oriental Arts 
the olden days of Gaur and Tishnupur. The which might impart special training to the 
success of Jay pore school of art and craft students of the proposed school cf architecture 
and industry can be ascribed to the success in painting, iconography Ao. Munioiimlities 
of its glorious architecture. Their art is a and District Boards should support the pro- 
living thing and the artists, sure of patronage posed school. The sympathy and co-operation 
and support, not only from their own ooun* of patriotic building contractors are also 
trymen but from foreigners as welt, can to be enlisted. The scheme is yet under' 

pursue their vocation with ease and freedom, consideration and suggestions from the pubUc 

Such an atmosphere for the growth of nation-^ and others interested in Indian arobiteotura 
al art is yet to be created in Bengal ; and and art are hereby invited and would be 
we sbould all strive to that end. taken into consideration daring the formativa 

Reoently it has been proposed to organise stage of the project, 
a school of aTchitecture in Calcutta. Neither 






Plant Pills Grow Bouquets 

Amateur gardeners’ own flowers, any month in 
the year, in window boxes, jars, tin cans, or any 
other receptacle that will hold water, 

Sweet peas, planted in jars in the fern box on 
October h will provide abundant bloom for New 
Tear’s day. Dallas, zinnias, asters, chrysanthemums, 

g ansies, phlox, stocks, or whatever flower one 
esires, may be made to bloom indoors, all the 
year around. 

No ^il is reouired, no fertilizer is needed. The 
secret is a small, white oval lump of the size of a 
nigeon’s egg. that is to say, about two inches long 


to be obtained from the nearest druggist at small 
cost compared with what one pays for cut flowers 
at midwinter. 

This wonderworker among flowers is the product 
of some seven years’ study Py Dr. W. F. Gericke, 
of the University of California. More th »n 2U0 
varieties ot plants, numbering nearly 2,000 indivi- 
duals, have been made to produce their blossoms 
at any selected 4ate, indoors and out, at the 
university. 

But the greatest value of the discovery, as so far 
applied, is in the pioduction of flowers for the 
home in defiance of winter temperatureB outside* 
The normal warmth at which most houses are kept 



Eose Cuttings, without Roots, after Growing Four Months in Bottles of Water to 
Each of Which a “Plant Pill” Had Been Added ; the Cut Stems Have 
Developed Good Root Growths 
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Fine Weeks’ Growth of Columbia Roses from Cuttings Bight In^es : Jo ^ o* 

These Flowering Plants Ever Touched the Soil, Despite the Well- Developed Boo^ 


blossoming of the , plants under the urge of the 
chemicals in the pill. 

Annuals, such as sweet peas, zinnias, aster^ 
pansies, and many others, may be controlled and 
made to blossom at any time in the same way. 

Popular Mschanics. 


“Electric Doctor” Is Used To Treat Colds 

BeneBowl results in treating colds 'W'th 
“electric doctor” are report-ed from France. The 
instrument employs high-frequeocy curreut to 
rate hf^at that penetrates the nose linings ana thus 
destroys germs. Relief has been obtained m ten 
minutes or less, it is said. The treatment does not 
injure the nose tissues. 



Tieaiang Nose Tissues with High-Frequency' 
Electric Current to Help Cure Cold 
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fiba Xyat^ Qsm Life With 
' CloekkiHrlc Ihunraa 

ilie life of a dhioken 
of ft tortie’ft heart, 
and mimy other 

intaiimfir with a 

moyina-i^ictiire camera 



Oombmation Motion*Piotare Camera and 
Microscope Operated by Clockwork for 
FilmiDg Germ Life 





Gonrtesy Field Museum of Natural History 
Diseases aud Malformadou in Egyptian Ccildreii 
Revealed in X>Ray Pootugrapbs of Mammies 


the boneaand is caused by improper and inadequate 
feeding. The X-ray apparatus is used not only on 
mummies but also on various other specimens and 
helps to establish many scientific facts without 
doing any damage The Field museum is the first 
institution of its kind to adopt this method of ex- 
amining relics of the past. 


apparatus devised by a student of the Dniversity 
or Maryland. A feature of the apparatus is that 
exposures are made at regular mtervals and at 
dmost any frequency desired, by setting the dock- 
work mechanism that operate the shutter and 
moves the film so that, after the instrument has 
once been properly adjosted, it needs bat little 
attention. 


Z-Bay StndieB (tf Xnipiniea 
Beveal Seereta of 

That ESgyptian children vrhp lived oentnries ago 
had diseases common among yoongsters of tndi^, 
is one of the interesting facts revealed by X-ray 
studies of mummies at the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History. Photographs taken with the penetrating 
rays show oases of curvature of the spine and of 
malnntdtion. The latter condition is aisdosed 1^ 
transverse lines of irregular caldum devdw&et in 


Cbemieals fo Replace &au8 In Wars 
OfFntnre 

A thousand airplanes each carrying 5,000 pponds 
of chloroform, conld pnt the inlpibitants of cities at 
large as Chicago or New York tb sleepy in a few 
moments, in time of war, aoooiding to Dr. Gustav 
EglolF, a research chemist, who points out that 
sdentists are developing meins for making war 
more humane instead of more horrible. He suggests 
that anaesthetics, for more effective than are now 
known, may be introduced in the near fpture and 
that applications of them from planes flying above 
trmiches, might put whole battalions of soldiers to 
peaceful slumber. They conld be awakened later 
and suffer relatively little h^rm. 

Popular M^hanics. 


glbandjqs 


Soapsuda Fouiitaiii For B^th Ijateflt 
Toilet Aid 

Press ft button and soapsuds, salt water, seented 
water or otber toil^^^ preparations gusb from a 
spout in a bath attachment a California inventor 
lias introduced- As many containers as desired 



Suds Tank Dispenses Lather Directly without 
the Need of Working It up during the Bath 

can be connected to the arrangement and they are 
installed in a convenient position for use wnile 
bathing. 


A Martyr to Science 


Prof. Hideyo NogiK-hi. Japanese bacteriologist 
of the Rockefeller Insiitule for Medical Reswch, 
passed away at Accra in Africa on May a 
victim of yellow fever contracted m a laboratory 
experiment in 1927. Dr. Noguchi was tlw most 
distinguished pathologist of his race. 
knighted by the King of Denmark, the Kim of 
Sweden, and the King of Spaim and , honoi w by 
the Emperor of Japan. Dr. Noguchi was c^ed 
with such scientists as Pasteur and Metchriikon 
in his work for humanity. The efforts of Dr, 
Noguchi were largely responsible for the 
ing of the yellow fever outbreaks in Central ana 
South America. 



Weaves Seamless Trousers Weaver and Sample of Seamless Trousers 

In Hand Loom made irom^Burlai. ^ 



JTlie Bance of Shiva 

The Yisva-BharoH Quarterly lot (kiohet 
published aoother series of Uabindranath*s 
illaminattog ‘Letters from Java/ The poet 
gives ad interesting descripUon of the Shaiva 
Temples at Prarabanam^ We read : 

The dance of Shiva, as Nataraj or Mahakala, 
represents the rhyilim of Becoming, with its rise 
aod fall of life and death. He is Bhairava, the 
Terrible, because Death is of the essence of his 
play. In our country, two different aspects of 
Sbiva have been recognised. In the one h^ is the 
Infinite, the Perfect, and therefore inactive and 
trap ail. In the ot her, it is through him that 
courses the flow of Time with its , perpetual change- 
fulness. the agitated dance of which takes form as 
Kali. But, in Java, this Kali aspect of Shiva is not 
seen,— per the sportive aspect of Krishna in Yrinda- 
vana. We have here the story of Krishna’s slaying 
of the ogress, Putana ; but there is no sign of his 
milkmaid companions. These facts may give us 
clues to the history of the time of colonisatioo. 


Bevival of Sanskrit Culture 

In the course of a thought-provoking article 
in Trivmi for Juiy-September, Mr. K. Krishna 
Somayazi laments that there is amongst 
Indians less knowledge of, and more prejudice 
against, Sanskrit than can be possibly ima- 
gined. He is of opinion that “Sanskrit 
culture is the culture for us, if we should 
continue to live as Indiana.” He further 
asserts that Sanskrit cnlture stands (I) by 
Faith Wnrreason (2) for duties not for rights 
(3) stands for the economy of the past in 
the making of the present imd lastJy : 

Sanskrit bnlture stands for the principle of 
association and giOuping together of individuals 
with similar tastes and avocations as the most 
natural and effective prhioiple of social organisatioD. 
and if the new world has not adopted it, it is 
simply because it has not understood the scope and 
purpcse of such organisation. So we see in these 
and similar other iostitutions, which are the embo- 
diments of Sanskrit culture, the highest principles 
of conduct yet known to man turned to social 
and individual ends, and here is the superiority 
of Sanskritic culture to any other. If by civilisation 
you mean the adaptation of means to ends with 
the hnnimum of waste and maximum of ptofit in 
the moral as lii the material world, here it is for 


all of us to share. So then, the singular importance 
as 1 underataud it, that atta<;hes itself to Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit culture is in its power of curing the 
fend of oivlisation through which the world is 
pasdng. 'Civilisation and its cure,’ the cry has no 
doubt started, but the oure is not yet found. It is 
her© looked up iu this ireasure-chest and it is for 
08 Sons of India and Sanskrit, first to cure our- 
selves through fhis new power and then to try it 
upon the chronic ills of the world. We in this 
country must confess we are in a whirl of life, 
The old order is changing giving place to new, 
probably much faster than We think it is, aud 
viewing the phenomenoD calmly and dispassionately, 
we must own we are changing for the worbe. Cry 
hoarse as we do about our aims and aspirations in 
any department of life, we are caught in the slough 
of despond, and cut off from the past on one side 
aud with the future thronged and blocked in its 
path by a mad-rushing humanity on the other, 
we ate without a way out. At this juncture the 
only safety lies in pulling up in mind and body, 
aud coming to our own. We must realise that we 
were good and great, and this confidence and 
faith in our schetii-^fl >;an come only through a 
study of our pa^t. Wiihuui the pride of the past, 
burning in the Soul, patriotism is a lifeless thing, 
and all patriotic sacrifice is a make-believe. Sacri- 
fice is born of love, and love of knowledge. To 
know your great past is surely to love it, and to 
love the past is not only to discard and trample 
down the present but to aspire and to soar into 
the future. Sanskrit Culture which contains iu 
itself all the elements of national life, undoubtedly 
better conceived aod better combined than else- 
wheie, will one© more furnish us with the ways 
aud means of organising oarselves for the present 
successfully against the contending forces, and 
will also give us now, as it did so splendidly 
in the past, the right view-point as to our 
march into the future. The choice is between 
English and English culture on the one hand, 
and Sankrit and Sanskrit c^ture on the otiher. 
On the one side are ranges] Keason, Right Social 
chaos, and thirst for power and self. On the 
other are ranged, Duty, Faith, Order, and Search 
of Truth and Beauty as the ambition of life. 
Which is to lead and which to follow ? The 
choice is obvious. 

Bakun tala Staged in Australia 
It is gratifying to note that the Live Art 
Society of Australia had staged Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala. The Jottmal of the Bombay 
Historical Society for September has repro- 
duced the abore-mentioned news from Table 
Talk oi Melbourne from which we make the 
following extract : 
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It W8$ in SftliDntala 1 hat the big intetjest laTi 
for this •was a stupendous effort for a society ot 
young people, elen though directed by one of 
ar ti^o ipaiffht and experience 1 i ke Mr. Howard 
Eadle. First of all the hue translation of the 
sixteen-hundfed-years old work of Kalidasa by 
Laurence BiPyon was a fine achievement. Then 
the saturation of the performers and the young 
musician Stewart Burton, in the spirit and 
at?nosphere of the story and the beliefs of the time, 
to "ucn an extent that they were unable to positi- 
vely live the charaetern, and in the case of Mr. 
Dudley, to interpret the spirit in musical composition 
was reniaikable -Stewart Dudley had— so those who 
have lived In Indiadeclare— by some miracle caught 
the spirit of India in his music, in which he had 
used the Indian graduation of scale, which are 
three times as many as we employ. Like Wagner 
he has a leading motive each character mnning 
through, and the vocal solos introduced are weirdly 
rjuaint and thrilling, While, naturally with such 
notation, some portions of the music strike the 
ear with unusual and strange dissonances, there 
are parts of it that are warmly rich and beautiful 
in tone, , The biggest and culminating triumph 
was achieved by the luminous yellow of the celestial 
charioteer’s wonderful costume which seemed 
almost dazzling in its luminosity. The stage 
settings were kept indeterminate and subdued, 
but were effective. The whole production has 
left an ineffaceable impression upon those who 
were fortunate enough to see it.” 


Archaeology in Hyderabad State 

Of late lack of original articles has 
become a feature of Tlie Hindustan Bevieiv, 
In the October number of the said quarterly 
Mrs. E. Kosenthal, F. R G, S, traces the 
history of archaeological research in the 
Hyderabad State and summarises the pro- 
gress made by the department in course of 
the last 15 years. We read : 

One of the activities which has linked up the 
work of the Hyderabad Arcbaoological Department 
with Egyptian and European reasearch centres, 
consists of the excavations, carried out in various 
parts of the Dominions, for the purpose of examin- 
ing megalithic remains. In the early fifties of 
the last century. Meadows Taylor contributed 
Beveral reports on these remains to the journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In ]015, operations carried out at Mania All reveal- 
ed cairns, »id cromlechs— the former containing 
stone or clay coflBns, similar to those discovered 
ID the ancient tombs of Chaldea,— the latter consist- 
ing of stone circles, partly or fully visible. The 
ftjavea contained also a large amount of pottery, 
sdentioal in design with cups, saucers, dishes, 
et \ dug out in Southern India, and bearing a 
resemblance to vesi^ls discovered in Chaldea and 

Syria. In 1916, one of the most active members 
oi the Hyderabad Archajological Society. Dr. E H. 
Hunt, F.ft.C.S. delivered a lecture on “Hyderabad 
Lairns : Their Problems” which was published 
f ubsequentty in book form. The most important 
tnds among oopper articles consisted of a bell. 


an amulet and head bands for bolls. is sififaih’ 
cant that bells were objects of soperstitmiis regard 
among the Celto-Scythian peoples andi moreover; 
that one bell was buried within a cairn oiwed. at 
Maula All, in the first half of the last century. 


Women’s Demands 

Sh* Tej Babadur Sapru kos.i, in 
the course of an article in Stri Dhmrna for 
October emphatically asserts that the time 
has come when the women of the conntry 
should demand definitely the followiDg re- 
forms and enforce them or get tnem enloroed 
by those who are prepared to support 
them : 

(a) Every local legislature should be asked to 
undertake the oMigation for the establishment of 
Oirls’ Si'hools and Colleges in every Province apd 
to set apart more ample funds than has hitherto 
been done. 

{b) If the legislators are found to be conserva- 
tive to legislate with regard to the marriage of 
girls, the educated youth of the country should 
form themselves into a league and refuse to be 
married to girls belOV a certain age. 

ifi) Educated girls should be enoours^d to 
follow independent professions, as far as they 
can. 

id) In all matters affecting social reform, we 
should take care to see that a certain number of 
women are always included in our representative 
bodies. 

(e) Sex so far as representa- 

tion in loca '•••■Im N aU'l ■•gislatures is concerned, 
should be absolutely removed. 

(/*> Our personal laws should be modified so as 
to give the woman a stronger legal position than 
she occupies to-day. It is^ to my mind, absurd 
that we should allow the inferior position which 
the Hindu Law assigns to her in the matter of 
property rights to continue indefinitely. It is a 
perpetual source of litigation aud I have, in actual 
practice, found that even where the law gives her 
some definite position, the woman is victimised by 
unscrupulous male relatives and hangers-on. This 
is probably doe more to her want of capacity to 
protect her own interests, than to any other cause. 
This can, however, partly be remedied by better 
education, but it seems to me that a radioal cure 
can only be supplied by a fundamental change of 
OTir law. 


Developtnent of Vproantile tf urine in 

The remarkable development of ^ the 
Japanese Mercantile Marine during the * last 
thirty years has been briefly sketched by 
Mr, J. M. Ganguli in The Iniian Review for 
October. The following fignres indicate that 
progress : 
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* Years Tonnage 


1893 

151.773 


1896 

279.668 



334.692 


1904 

668.360 Namber of 

1910 

1,234.571 

1757 

19J5 

1 604 90f) 

2132 

1920 

3,011,634 

2931 

1923 

3,322,764 

3049 

1925 

3,496,262 

3187 

1927 

4,010,381 

3561 


A feature of the Japanese' shipping has been 
that though in other countries with the advent of 
stearoships the tonnai^e of sailing vessels has been 
steadily decr^sing, in Japan it had been showing 
an mprease, till but recently, along with the pro- 
gressive development of the steamship tonnage. 
The number of sailing vessels, which was 4,958 
with a tonnage of 390,796 in 1910, had become 
8,656 with a tcmnage of 542,579 and it was 14,902 
with a tonnage of 899,233 in 1927. 

Proceeding the writer tells us (hat with 
the development of the Mercantile Marine, 
the strength and the importance of the 
Japanese Navy have also been rapidly in- 
creasing. We are told : 

The Japanese Navy ranks third to-day among 
the naval powers of the world, and it has been so 
recognised in the "Washington Agreement. The 
replacement tonnage in capital ships of the Japanese 
Navy was fixed by the above Treaty at 315,000 
tons, which is more than the strength allowed to 
France and Italy. % 


and, too unorganized to adopt improved praotices. 
Agriculture needs to be enriched by tlie use of 
capital, scientific methods and sdund oommercial 
management ; in other words, agritulture needs tu 
be industrialized. 

Engineering and chemistry are the two science^? 
most concerned with agriculture. The scientific 
portion of farm work includes soil analysis, 
selection of seed and fertilizers, deal rncf ion of 
insect pests, animal husbandry, and the ui^e of 
modern agricultural machinery and tools, ^ome of 
our larger agriculturists at least should start the 
use of ploughing, sowing and haiVesting. Every 
farmer shoo Id have some elementary training in 
mechanical engineering to be able to attend to repairs 
to his ploughs, pumps and agricultural impleinents. 
Every farmer worth the name in some oi the 
advanced European countries I have seen, owns 
an oil engine when he has no other source of 
power supply. Every town and many villages 
possess a technical school of some sort and every 
city a technical college. Agriculture and engineer- 
ing should go together. At present agricnlturists 
do not know the elements of engineering, and 
engineers except some of those engaged in irriga- 
tion do not know agriculture. In European 
countries agricultural engineers form a class of 
experts by themselves. The Agricultural Com- 
mission has made many excellent suggestions but 
they are not likely rriAtfii.iH. '^ unless ground 
is first cleared by providing Mb-'ral agricultural 
education and banking faciliiies and by encourag- 
ing team work and self-help among the rural 
population. 


Agriculture in ladia 

Sir M. Visvaraya K.C.LE., in the course 
of an Address delivered at the Poona 
Engineering College (published in The Mysore 
Economic Journal for September) lays 
special emphasis on the part education and 
engineering science have to play to meet the 
immediate needs of our country. Dealing 
with the problem of agriculture be says : 

In this country, agriculture as a profession is 
distasteful to many at present, because the hold- 
ingp are small, profits are slender and employment 
IS intermittent Except during ploughing, sowing 
and reaping; out farmers in unirrigated tracts have 
much idle time on their hands. The actual number 
of days in the year required to cultivate dry crops 
IS probably two months and as the work is not 
continuous, our cultivators keep up the pretence 
of farm work throughout the year. Mr. Henry 
hord of Aufomobiie fame has stated that he obtains 
the best yield from his lands by working on them' 
omy for 15 days in a year. In America, through 
the use of machinery, the number of persons 
employed in agriculture is being reduced though 
production itself is actually increasing. 

The system of agriculture followed in many 
parts of the country is still of a primitive type. 
The farmers are too illiterate to understand the] 
value of modem sdmitifio methods and too poor 


Do the Jains want Separate Electorate ? 

The Jaina Qaxette for August, September 
and October comments editorially : 

It is to be highly deplored that the Jains are 
not alive to their rights and responsibilities. Their 
political, rights can well be described to be next 
to nothing. The Government is kept busy by the 
agitators. It is an old saying whose verity needs 
no proof viz, “Ask and it shall be given and knock 
and it shall he opened.” The entire political 
structure of India is in the melting pot. Commu- 
nities are ^ vying with one another as to their 
share of rights in the government of the country. 
The sit oat ion is so critical that even commu- 
nications which have been always speaking for 
the Congress Creed have now liegun to ask and 
appeal for themselves as a romniunity, provoked 
by instinct of self-preservation. 

But what about the Jains. Where is the Jaina 

J >qlitical conference and what is it doing ? The 
ams should awake and arise at least now lest 
they should be for ever fallen and trodden down 
in the race of communities. , 

One chief reason why the Jains cannot afford 
to be negligent of their rights and duties is that 
they mrm an important mercantile communitj'. 
Lord Curzon , had said on one occasion that half 
the mercantile wealth of India passes through 
Jfae bands of the Jains. With such a large sule 
iin the country it would be nothlDg short (f 
mMuess to allow ourselves to be deprived of a l 
voice in the government of our country. Hence 
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W0 hope tl^at our leaders would rifie UP to the 
oocasioo, siflk their diffeienoea, foriualato definite 
proposals aiQffi place them before the Oc^ernment. 
we may just suaffest in passing that the Jains 
will do well to asi for an electorate of their own, 
so that the.? may electa certain namber of 
members to the provincial and central legislatures. 


Plea for an Investment Trust in India 

* 

Prof. J, K. Duraiswami Aiyer contributes 
a thoughtful article in The New Era for 
November whereiu he puts forth a vehement 
plea for the formation of an Investment Trust 
Company in India because persons who are 
in possession of spare funds find it rather 
difficult to invest profitably. We read : 

There is a fairly large amount of funds waiting 
for employment on such terms as wijl yield a 
return higher than the rate of interest realised 
from gilt-edged securities.— An Investment Trust 
CooQpany can command the services of experts 
who will assess the value of different kinds of 
securities and invest the funds in such a manner 
as to yield a steady and safe return. The capital 
of such a Trust must be fairly large say about 
forty or fifty lacs of Runees so that it might 
employ perBons of great ability. With a view to 
spread the risks saiisfacforilv the Trust will have 
to go in for different kinds of securities ; vix. 
debenture bonds, preference shares and crdinaiy 
stocks of different industries. In India at present 
the field for investment is widening, the main lines 
being Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, Tea, Rubber, 
Oil and Electrical Industries. Instead of the in- 
dividual investor being left to his own devices the 
Investment Trust provides an agency which will 
do the investing much more satisfactorily. An 
Investment Trust Company under reliable and 
competent auspices will fill the need on the part 
of those Indian investors who do not want to 
gamble in shares but require a steady and safe 
return slightly above that realised from gilt-edged 
securities. It will be a great relief to those who 
find it now a hazardous thing to invest in mortgage 
of houses, private loans and chetly accounts. 


Prayers 

T. L Vaswani writes in The Kalpaka for 
November : 

You complain that God does not hear prayers. 
Do you pray to him as to God or only as to an 
*‘agent'* who is to patisfy desires ? Are your 

E rayers pure, disinterested ? Prayers of, love ? 

lOve is aheiu Love seeks the Lord for His sake, 
note the sake of snoeess or satisfaction. Believe 
me, God listens to prayers of love. He becomes 
a lover of His hhaita. And when God Himself 
is a lovtr, what is there He will deny ? 


Reforms in Afghanistan . 

Commenting upon the redeut mOitary» 
educational and other reforms in Afghanistan 
Sj, Hamananda Chatterjee writes in (wreekly) 
Welfare for November 12; 

The great importance attached to military 
preparations cannot fail to arrest attention. King 
Amanullah evidently f ’els that, as his countnr 
and people are situated between pq^verful reigh- 
bouis whose pacific professions cannot be relied 
upon, the Afghan nation must be armed, can-a-pie, 
as it were. Of course, though his name signifies the 
“Peace of God,^’ he himself also may have aggres- 
sive military ambitions. . ; 

The opening of a school for teachin,g with 
the Turkish language as the medium of instru^ 
tion, 80 that students of this school may be 
admitted in military schools in Turkey, may be 
interpreted in different ways. It may be that King 
Amannllah feels that the Christian nations of 
the West may not give Afghan Youths as good 
and complete a military traming as_^they give 
their own young men. so be must depend cm 
Turkey for the accomplishmept of his object.^ It 
may also be that there is a more complete under- 
standing between the two Islamic powers, than there 
can be between either of them and any Christian 
power, or it may be that Ghazi Eamal Pasha’s 
military schools can give a point or two to the 
fighting seminaries of the Christian peoples. In 
any case, it is significant that, for obvionsiy 
military purposes. Tnrkish-medium school is to 
be opened in Afghanistan, but not a German 
medium, nor a Japanese- medium, nor a French- 
medium, nor an English- uh^dium school. By the 
by, does the adoption of the Tarkish medium in 
one school foreshadow the gradual substitution 
of the Arabic script by the Latin script in Afghani- 
stan as in Turkey ? 

That foreign employees in Afghanistan are to 
have no higher pay than Afghans’ doing similar 
work must be rightly meant among other things, to 
strike at the root of the inferiority complex among 
Asiatics and the superiority complex among 
Eurowans. Such a thing cannot be expected to 
be done in British ridden India, though Indians are 
tdiirationallv not less advanced than Afghans. 

The rule against military people becoming 
Pirs or followers of Pirs is obviously meant to 
prevent soldiers owing loyalty to religious fenarics 
as well as to the Afghan King. Such divided 
loyalty may lead to attempts at reactionary 
rebellions and revolutions under the leadership 
of bigoted Mullahs.' ; « ^ , * 

The deputation of 15 students to Baku clearly 
points to the existence Cf petroleum mines^ in 
Afghanistan. The King has been well-advised 
in not giving anv mining concessions to foreigners. 
The sending of a few thousand youths Of Afgbauis* 
tan to Europe lor employment by factories on a 
mere subslstenoe allowance, affords a striking con- 
trast to British policy in India in this respect India 
is a bigger country with a vaster population and far 
more immense mineral and other resources 
than Afghanistan. Yet in place of a thmmnd 
Afghan Youths to be employed in European 
factories the British Ocveinmeni in India have 
not sent even o few doxen Indian Youths to be 
trained in European manufacturing industries. 
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So that ynless in the meaDtiiDO India beoomes 
frfe, we may expect Afghan gpods to be dumped 
in Indian markets in the not distant future. 

The intended oouneotion of Afghanistan with 
foreign countries by telegraph lines reminds one 
of the deplorable isolation in which Nepal l.ives 
and of the crippling consBrtatism and superstition 
of the I ulers of the latter country. 

The present writer observed the use of wo^en 
poles as telegraph posts in various parts of Qer- 
many during his travels in that country. King 
Amanatliiih ni^ also owe this idea of frugality 

to his visit tO%|aiaDy, ■ 

The opfning or 1 of political rights is 

one more proof of The democratic ideals of the 
King of Afghanistan* 


astounded to find so many foreign students in 
Paris, I am in a position to give our readers an 
idea about the presence of the foioign llement in 
the Faculty of Medicine because of close assooiar 
tion with it for the last three i^ears and ^ a . half. 
There are about 5,000 students in it of which 52 
per cent are foreigners. Most of the stadents 
come from Roumania. Poland. Czechoslovakia and 
South America. There are good many stuaents 
from Canada also. But it is a pity there are only 
17 students from India in the Faculty of Medioipe 
—a department which has got the reputation of 
being one of the best in the woild, ^ 


Students and Folitica 


Foreign Students in Paris 

Dr. B. K. Siddhaota. -M. D. (Paris) in an 
article in The Young Mm of India says; 

No University in the world contains so many 
foreign students as are in the Paris University— 
the Soi bonne. There are various reasons as to 
why so many foreign students are drawn to Pans. 
Firstly, the world-wide reputation of Sorbonne— 
its traditions and its opportunities attract students 
from every corner of the globe. Secondly, living 
is cheaper in Paris than any other well-known 
universities in America or Europe : the tourist 
may not think so but a student knows so from 
experience. Thirdly, along with the courses of 
study in the Univerrity, a foreign student some- 
times finds opportunities whereby he can earn 
money —thereby enabling him to live indepen- 
dently. Let us discuss these points in detail. 

But he points out that there is a paucity 
of Indiau students there: 

In fact, we, Indians, are apt to overlook 
the value of education in the Continent, io 
US, British diplomas hold much of charm, 
because the Government of India naturally gives 
preference to British degrees. In our country 
(India) some people have the belief that the con- 
tinent of Europe (British Isles excepted) is not a 
fit place for study. The name of Pans brings 
much of comment from many an Indian guardian ; 
they think ihat Paris is a land of enjoympt and 
not a place for study. We do not know how tms 
crazy idea came to be deep-ropted amongst our- 
selves— those who have not visited^ the famous 
University- Sorbcnne. True, Paris is a place of 
enjoyment as is I he case with every other 
city in Europe— Berlin. London .and so on. But 
those who want to enjoy life will do so every- 
where : there is no reason why he should abstain 
in London or Boston or New York. But those 
who want to study will find here in Pans more 
of opportunities and facilities in comparison with 
other countries. There is another reason why 
our students do not like the idea of studying m 
the Continent : that is they are faced with the 
language difficulty. To an average European 
student, this language difficulty is overcotne to a 
great extent, because in almost every European 
country, French is taught as a second, language. 
As we have said in the beginning, one is literally 


The Educational Review for September 
writes: 

The subject of Students and Politics has often 
g^n rise to controversy in the educational woria 
of India. Time was when European . .educational 
anthoritieB, devoid of any sympathy with Jpdian 
political aspitiations, used to throw up their h^us 
in horror at the slightect exhibition of interest m 
politics on the part of the young meo of India. 
Oq many an ocoaskm, the intolerant attitude or 
some bureaucratic PriniSpal resulted in the sev^e 
punishment of innocent youog men misled by 
political exuberance into demonstrations, of some. 

kind or other considered to be inconsistent with 

academic life. While it is hardly possible for 
a really good student, while at College, . to. spend 
much of his lime in politics and while It iS 
desirable that active participation m politics shouia 
be allowed only to those who are sufflcittitly 
mature io understanding, there is no denying ine 
fact that the alumni of Umversities must take an 
intelligent interest in the events which ai^ 
happening round them, eBpCciaily when tney 
are fraught with serious consequences for the 
future of their motherland. We are glad to ftaa 
that such a kem and radical political enthusiast 
as Pandit Mmiiftl Nehru, addressing the students 
of Allahabad the other day. Bave the right advice 
in the matter and warned young men against 
wasting their time in the distractions of politics, 
without paying sufficient .attention to -heir 
legitimate work at the University. Pandii Motilal 
said that he wonid not advise students to^ 
themselves with any particular party. But he did 
not mean thereby that they should have nothing 
to do with politics. He did not advise them to 
take an active part in politics, but he . appealed to 
them to study closely social and political ip’obiems, 
so that in later years, they, could work for the 
..advancement of the country with some knowledgo 
of the questions awaiting solution. We would use 
to commend ihcse words not merely to educational 
authorities but to students all over India. 


The Danger of Meat-eating 

We read in The Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health for November: 

The question of vegetarianism, is not a mere 
matter of ethics in eating or of oultish observance. 
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Tiie ikamlleciU dt^ has its actual anuments for 
heaitli safety. Meat<*eatiiig is attended by dangers 
that are real, and the meat^eater should know that 
he runs a risk. 

The prevalenoe of disease in animals is so 
ffenerally understood that the advocate of veae- 
tarianism has to lose no time in provins? that point. 
The many laws of meat inspection are witness 
euoQirh for the existence of diseased animids. The 
Pf^enoe of animal diseases should be a warninit 
in itself. ; 

In the inadequate iuspeotiou of animals killed 
for food, many slip by to the slauf^hterinu nen that 
ought to be condemned as wholly unfit for food. 
If left alone a , little longer, some of these would 
soon die of dise^e. 

There is a certain degree nf safety in the thorough 
cooking of meat. Disease germs and their products 
may be rendered harmless as far as immediate 
and direct causes of disease are concerned. But 
no kind of cooking can transform diseased flesh 
into wholesome food- No culinary act can put 
food elements and health into a thing. And, in 
almost all oases, meat is not cooked with a view 
to eliminating its harmful properties but rather 
to bring out its ‘"meaty” flavours, which flavours 
are in the extractives of the flesh, and which 
extractives contain the animal poisons in process of 
elimination. 

The immediate danger of disease from eating 
the flesh of unhealthy animals is not the only 
thing the meat-eater needs to consider. The extra 
work placed upon the eliminative organa in 
caring for the wastes and poisons of a flesh diet, 
is conducive to disease of the organs. A flesh 
diet will in time tell against the health. Taking 
all the facts into consideration as to the value of 
a nonflesh diet and the risks of eating meat, it 
is well worth while to regard vegetarianism as 
more than a fad. 


Shivaji And Tukaram 

Swam! Gunatitananda gives a brief life 
sketch of Tukaram in an article in The 
Vedanta Keaari for November, from which 
we make the following extract: 

The well-known Shivaji who was much devoted 
to saints from his boyhood, one day sent a deputa- 
tion to Tnkaram who happened to be at Lohagaum 
at that time, with some jewellery, horses, torches, 
etc., as presents to request him to come to his 
palaoe at Poona. But Tukaram did not even con- 
aescend to look at the precious presents, but sent 
them back with a letter containing nine abhangas 
addressed to God; “These torches, umbrella, and 
horses are not for good. Oh king of Pandarpnr 
(Vithoba), why dost Thou wish to allure me with 
these ? This kind of honour I treat as a pig’s 
dung ; Thou art giving me j^t the things I do 
not want. Every thing is ordained by Thy will, 
Pandurang; Thou knowest my heart. I stick to 
Thee and Thy feet alone.” Then in the same 
letter he wrote to Shivaji: “We are free from all 
desires and attractions ^ a king or an ant, gold or 
earth is .same to us: Our wealth is very great; we 
are the lords of the three worlds. Monev is like 
beef to os. What can you give us Utter the 


name of Vithal ; I shall be much pleased if you 
only do this much. Remember that all the sidSm, 
nay, even the Moksha can be had, bat to get the 
fe^ of the Lord is difficult” After receiving this 
letteir Shivaji himself came one day to listen to 
his Kirtanam (devotional songs) which attract^ 
him more and more ,* so Shivaji began to visit him 
very often. One night Shivaji was so much im- 
pressed by his Kirtanam that instead of retarning 
to Poona, he, staged at Dehn with Tukaram. 
Shivaji’s mother being anxious that he might leave 
nfP politics and become a Sadhm hnrri^ op to 
Dahu. That night Tukaram sooke on Varnashrama 
Dharma, which made Shivaji take up his duties 
in right earnest Another day the Fathaos coming 
to learn that Shivaji was listening to the Kirtanam 
inside the temple, lay in ambush mitside with a 
view to catch hold of him: but to their utter 
surprise and bewilderment the jPathans saw 
thousands of Shivajis all of the same anpearanco 
rushing out from inside the temple ! Thus they 
were frustrated in their flendish attempts. 


Calico Indnstry In India 

Mr. Y. S. Thackeray’s article entitled the 
History of the Calico Industry of India pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber for October will be read 
with profit by those who are interested in 
Calico Industry. The writer observes: 

From the records at our disposal we understand 
that Calico, chintz and other cotton fabrics were 
the most important and oldest textile prod actions 
of India and were being exported to foreign 
countries for their general use. The earliest 
reference about the traffic of this cloth is to be 
found in the travels of the Arabian physician 
Suleiman who had travelled in India al>oat 850 
A. D. (A translation of Snleiman’s Journal bears 
the year 1173 A. D.) In his Journal. Sulei- 
man makes mention of the town ol Calicut and 
states that garments made there are so extra- 
ordinary that nowhere else are the like to be seen. 
They are for the most part round and woven to 
that degree of fineness that they may easily be 
drawn through a ring of middle size. From this 
it appears that Calicut was the original seat of 
the manufacture of this cloth and from the name 
of this town the word “Calico” was derived. 


Cow-Protection Baring: Kng^hal Times 

We read in The Animal Protection Clip- 
sAeeHor October IVth: 

Babar the Ist Moguul Ruler of India, left a 
will for Hurray un. of which two copies are extant, 
one in the Bhopal State Library and the other 
in the possession of Principal tBalkrishna of Ihe 
Rajaram College, Kolhapore, The latter seems 
to be more oomplete: 

“0 son, the Kingdom ol India is full of difierent 
religions, praised be God that He bestowed unon 
thee its sovereignty. It is iocambent on thee 
to wipe all religious prejudices ofi the tablet of 
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the heart. AdmiQister justice according to the 
ways of every religion. Avoid especially the 
sacrifice of the cow by which thou canst capture 
the hearts of the people of India, and subjects 
the country may be bound up with royal obli- 
gations. 

“Do not ruin the temples and shrines of any 
community which is obeying the Laws of Oovern- 
ment. Administer justice in such a manner that 
the ICing be pleased with the subjects and the 
subjects with the King. The cause of Islam can 
be promoted by the weapons of obligations rather 
than by the sword of tvranny. 

“Overlook the difterences of the Shias and 
Sunnis, else the weakness of Islam is manifest. 

“And let the subjects of different beliefs be 
harmonised in conformity with the four elements 
of which the human body is harmoniously 
composed, so that the body of kingdom be free 
from different diseases. The memoirs of Timur, 
the Master of Conjunction, should always be before 
thine eyes, so that thou mayest become experienced 
in the affairs of administration.” 

1st Jamadi ul Awal, 935 A. H. 


The Bengal Medical Act 

T}ie Calcutta Medical Journal for October 
observes editorially, 

The declared object of the Government of 
Bengal in amending the Bengal Medical Act (1914) 
was to enhance the representative character of 
the Bengal Council of Medical Registration by 
extending the franchise to the medical colleges 
affiliated to the University, medical schools per- 
manently affiliated to the State Medical Faculty. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Railway Board 
and at the same time not to make it too unwieldy 
by reducing the number of nominated members 
and representatives of the medical profession. The 
Council as contemplated in the amending Bill 
would have been composed of 18 members, 11 of 
whom were likely to be officials and 7 non-officials 
including 5 representatives of the registered 
practitioners. Consequently 'the section dealing 
with the constitution of the Council evoked much 
criticism from the press and the public. 

The Bill, however, has been passed into 
an Act. The Journal is of opinion : 

The immediate net result of the passage of the 
Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 1928 is the 
formation of the Bengal Council of Medical 
Rngicstiation by 23 'members, of whom 9 are 
likely to be officials and 14 non-officials. But 
within a year or so, 4 more Government Medical 
Schools will come into existence and the total 
number will then be increased to 27, 13 of them 
will be officials and 14 non-officials. The non- 
officials will be formed by one representative each 
of the Faculty of Medicine, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, the Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, 
the Calcutta Medical School, the National Medical 
Institute, and the Bankura Medical School ; 4 


representatives of the graduates and didentiates in 
Medicine and Surgery of the University of 
Calcutta ; 2 irepresentativea of the practitioners 
who are qualified to be registered under the 
Medical Acts and 3 representatives of the practi- 
tioners with registrable qualifications other than 
the previous. 

Our duty next is to send the right sort of 
representative's to the Council. In electing them 
we should see that we are selecting men who will 
not be influenced by official favour or .frown— men 
who will be able to assert the rights and privileges 
of their constituencies. There are other non-official 
institutions which are teaching medical subjects but 
are not yet recognized and there are numerous out- 
door dispensaries and hospitals with wealth of 
clinical materials in Calcutta, if the authorities of 
of these combine and the clinical materials 
available are pooled together, they can more than 
satisfy all the requirements for affiliation. 


The Brass and Bell-Metal Industry of 
Orissa 

In an informative paper read at the 
Co-operators’ Day (published in Federation 
Gazette) Mr. S. 0. Ghosh gives an account 
of the above industry - the principal cottage 
industry of Orissa. Says the writer : 

At present there are three principal Bell- metal 
Societies in Orissa -Bnt I regret to say that they 
are not working quite to our satisfaction. 

There are a few more working success- 
fully though not under co-operative organis- 
ations. The principal difficulties with the 
former group are enumerated by the writer 
viz. 

At the outset I must frankly admit that the 
Brass-metal and Bell-metal Workers as a class are 
very conservative in their nature... For the above 
reasons tangible results are only^ obtained after a 
long time, and that when our patience is entirely 
wearied out, and in most cases even after that. 
Secondly, these Kangars have no idea of the 
Division of Ijabour.-. Thirdly, peculiarity is this that 
one manufacturer or Bindhanm is capable of 
ing one or two kinds of goods only and not 
.III. They do not attempt even at newer ones..- 
Fourthly, the major portion of the producers 
being under the clutches of the Maliajans are 
throwing every possible obstacles in the path of 
our progress. 

The writer concludes— 

Our motto is largest sale, small profit and satis- 
fied customers. Pure Bell-metal wares, I emphati- 
cally say, are not available elsewhere in the market 
and they pay in the long run, as they are not of 
ordinary stuff. 




Dr. lE'osdick on Trial Marriage 

Writing in the American Magaxine Dr. Fos- 
dick admits that in Aroerica, amoag certain 
sections, there is a revolt against old-fashioned 
family life. He does not believe that the 
solution of the resulting problem is to be 
achieved through what is called trial marriage 
— through the substitution of the ‘idealsVand 
customs of trial marriage for old marital ideas 
and cnstoms. Of his own opinion, Dr. Fosdick 
writes ; — 


The complete sex-eipeirienoe means fallinfir in 
love, learning the secret of staying in love, master- 
ing the art of growing up in love, enlarging the 
love-life into a family or ohfldreD, natil within 
the green cusp of a phvsioal relation grow the 
djwer and fruit of a epiritnal union. 

According to Dr. Fosdick, Mark Twain 
said out of his own experience : “No Aaan 
and woman really know what perfect love 
is until they have been married a quarter of 
a century.” 

Dr. Fosdick continues : — 


Personally, I do not for a moment believe 
that the American people in the long run will 
consent to that exchange. If they do consent 
to it, the degeneratioa of Americaa civilization 
will come on apace. F )r the attitudes and actions 
involved in trial marriage are, first, psychologically 
disniptive to the individual and, second, socially 
ruinous to the nation. 

The psychological aspect of the matter is primary. 
Nature has been at work a long time on the 
sex-problem, and we can not by any swift, slick 
changes outwit what nature has had in mind. 
To-day an immense amount of cheap thought and 
talk is going the rounds, of novels, dramas, 
movies, magazines, and conversations, to the 
general effect that sex is an .imperious urge 
towards personal pleasure in general and bodily 
gra'ifi-ation in particular. 

The plain fac;t, however, is that from nature’s 
standpoint sex is only a lure to get two people 
to love each other deeply enouarh and long 
enough to bring up children. What nature 
wants is children, and because nature 
aUays makes attractive the road to the goal she 
seeks she has allured men and women into family 
life by pleasant paths. What she was getting at, 
however, was not the pleasure of tlie path, but 
the goal of the children, anybody and who makes it 
his principle of action to steal the gratification 
of nature’s lure without fulfilling nature’s purpose 
is committing a psychologic.al theft on which 
nature wreaks inevitable vengeance. 

The whipper-snappers in psychology may 
speak to the contrary ; the seeis tell the truth. 

Trial marriage, therefore^ in its ordinarily 
accepted meaniog, is psychologically a truncated, 
arrested, balked experieace. It means emotional 
repression and disruption. Some people assume 
that because the idea is new it is an advance. 
' As well assume that being killed by an airplane 
or going to war with poison gas is an advance. 

Nature is top old at this sex-game to , be so 
easily circumvented. And what she signifies 
by the game and lintends to get out of it is clear. 


To-day loose conceptions of marriage as 
largely consisting in bodily gratification are 
defended in popular minds by a supposed 
p«»ychologioal law to the efT-j-ii th-it the sex-instinct 
must not be supprest, but exorest To let yourself 
go, this teaching says, to do as yon pleasa to 
give your emotions gangway, abandon yourself 
and have voor fling— this is the law of a healthy 
sex-life. In oonsequenoe of this supnosed psycho- 
logical doctrine, we have wild talk among our 
young people about the value of promiscuous 
experimentation during youth, and among our 
older people about marriage being a temporary 
arrangement for mutual gratification^ 

As a matter of fact, this idea that the sex- 
instinct must not be controlled, and when other 
interests make it wise, supprest, is psychological 
nonsense. 

Consider the matter with reference to other 
instincts. We have, for example, the instinct of 
self-preservation. It is fundirnc'n^al. If instincts 
must not be represt, that of all others must be 
respected. But if with your wife and children 
you sbould be in a shipwreck and. your instinot 
of self-preservation becoming aominant and 
imperious, you should crowd into a life-boat and 
leave your wife and children behind and be saved 
while they drowned, how would you explain the 
matter to your friends ? Would you say. I have 
just been reading a book on the new psychology— 
1 felt that if I represt my instinct of self- 
preservation I would he in danger of serious 
mental derangement ? You would not get off by 
any such method from being an outlaw and a 
pariah. 

Most of the cheats l^palar talk about the 
danger of repressing instincts is nonsense. The 
fact is that we repress instincts or, better yet, 
sublimate them, every hour of our lives, or else 
we would be in an asylum or a jail. The psycho- 
logical law of life is not to say to any instinct, 
Do as you please ! but out of all our instinots to 
build a personality. At the beginning each one 
of us is a mess. I’m not a man, but a mob,’ ^ys 
a character in one of H. G. Wells’s stories. Eiwsh 
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one of us must start as a mob of unorflranized 
instincts, and ibe law of successfully livingr is 
to build a personality, until all the instincts— self- 

S reservation, puanaoity, seix, and the rest— become 
riving |K)W6r In a mental and spiritual engine, 
integrated, united, purposeful, and going some- 
where. That is not enaoted moral law ; that is 
discovered law.” 

Dt*. Posdiok says that the real psychiatrists, 
like Doctor Hadfield, see this thing clearly. 

Dr. Hadteld. we are told, teaches that in the 
course of evolution we have long since outgrown 
the absolute sway of the polygamous impulse, and 
have come over into the real, if partial, sway of 
the monogamous impulse. And continues Dr. 
Fosdick ; 

So far as enaoted law is concerned, therefore, 
the endeavor must be to encourage, so far as law 
can, help in the matter, this normal, healthy, 
monogamous relatiouship. I have emphasized the 
psychological importance of monogamy to the 
participants in the marriage. Of course the social 
significance of monogamy to the children and, 
therefore, to the nation is obvious. Nature, during 
the course of evolution, prolonged the infancy of 
the human child until the. family became a biologi- 
cal necessity. The child’s long dependence makes 
sustained paternal and maternal care indispensable, 
and from this prolonged mutual relationslup came 
all our finest moral qualities. 

Human virtue was created out of the family, 
and human virtue will perish with the family. 
There are no substitutes for parents. 

This stake which society at large has in the 
matter, therefore, is tremendous, and whatever the 
State’s laws can do to encourage monogamy 
should be done. 

The only solution of the problem, if there is 
such a thing, lies at the marriage end. Let us 
get clearly in our minds that in revolting from 
obsolete fashions in the ancient family we must 
not revolt to trial marriage. Let us see distinctly 
that the monogamous relationship is the only 
psychologically complete, emotionally satisfactory, 
ethically serviceable and socially productive 
form of marriage. Let us get this truth clearly 
in our minds, and make it clear to our 
children. Then ^ let this corollary be taught : 
that marriage is the most serious decision 
that men and women can face and that, therefore, 
it is ‘not to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly; 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.’ 


Bathing in Polluted Waters 

In Calcutta and in some other big cities 
the river water is polluted horribly. Yet 
thousands bathe, in such water. The danger 
of bathing in such filthy waters will be clear 
from the following extract from the New 
York American 

In a conference recently between Dr. Harris 
and Dr. Charles F. Pabst, it was developed that in 
addition to the numy internal diseases which the 
filthy waters carried, there were many serious and 


painful skin diseases against which the public 
should be warned. Dr. Pabst an authority on this 
phase of the menace, is a city physician and chief 
attending de-rrnat>i1ogiHt of the Greenpolnt Hospital. 

Following tl^ir ta'k it was said that physicians 
and surgeons would not be astonished to see an 
epidemic of farunoles or boils, absoesses, and other 
inflammatory diseases of the skin and blood stream. 
It was said that these are quite likely to be 
contracted by bathers in the condemned waters, 
where the subject has slight cuts or abrasions. - 

These abrasions, it was shown, n^ed not be 
pronounced, but might merely be the result of 
chafing by a woolen bathing suit in order to give 
the bacilli a point of entry. 

Eye specialists have pointed out. too, that these 
waters present the constant peril of pink-eye and 
all forms of conjunctivitis, some of which could 
conceivably result in permanent injury to the eye, 
or even total blindness. 

Perhaps the most prevalent aftermath of 
bathing in water containing sewage, it was said 
at the Health Department, is that of middle-ear 
infection, often leading to mastoiditis, abscesses, 
ear-drum infections, and often deafness, especially 
where the eustachiai: tubes become involved. 

Respiratory diseases also play their part in the 
lives or bathers who ignore the Health Department 
warnings. At the department it was said th*t 
‘colds,’ which bathers imagine they contact from 
staying around too long in swimming suits, really 
are contracted from the organisms in the filthy 
waters. 

Many cases of pneumonia have been traced 
directly to this source, as have cases of tonsilitis, 
bronchitis, pharingitis, and all of the common nose 
and throat ills. 

Swallowing these waters, it was declared might 
easily lead to disturbances of the digestional tract 
not from the writer itself, but from the dangerous 
bacilli they contain and might easily be a predis- 
posing factor of appendicitis. 


Great Britain and Egypt 

In the course of an article on Britain 
and Egypt, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby writes in the 
Contemporary Review . — 

Criticism is always easier than construction. 
In the Egyptian question, which year by year 
becomes further obscured by fresh complications, 
a Bolutiou is far from easy to define. Extreme 
Nationalist opinion which the Wafd has inherited 
from Zaghlul may not be so hopelessly uncompro- 
mising as is generally supposed. It is not so much 
British proposals as British eventual intentions of 
which they are suspicious. They are persuaded 
that it is not the fixed intention of Great Britain 
to relax completely at any date a controlling hand 
which must deprive Egypt of absolute autonomy. 
Take the crucial question of the British garrison. 
There can be little doubt that the immediate 
evacuation of every British soldier from Egyptian 
soil within a month would neither be demanded 
nor accepted by the great body of majority opinion 
in Egypt Not only do they fear the autocratic 
ambitions of King Fuad but they have learned some 
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Lmbohs from the drastic methods adopted the 
French in l^ria, and they are fully aware that in 
Italy and Turkey unscrupulous autocracies may 
take advantage of their weakness. The question 
therefore resolves itself into one of time and 
degree, to be rdjusted according to the legitimate 
ambitions of Egypt, and a reconsideration by Oreat 
Britain of imperial strategic necessities. 

The other outstanding problem of impor- 
tance is the question of the Soudan. Mr. 
Fonsonby ’does not discuss it in detail men- 
tioning the various phases through which it 
has passed. He only writes:—;- 

It is sufficient to say that from the Egyptian 
point of view it is not merely a question of 
territory. Nile water supply is a matter of vital 
necessity to the very existence of Egypt In 
the course of imperial aggrandisement we have 
established economic interests in the Soudan and 
have undertaken certain obligations towards the 
Arab population which we cannot lightly abandon. 
Compromise here is unlikely to be reached by 
the wrangling of the two interested parties 
more especially when the Soudan problem is 
linked up with the other highly contentious con- 
troversies connected with Egypt itself. But the 
Soudan and the Suez Canal present just the sort 
of international problem suitable for submission 
to the League, of Nations, eo ^ that without jmy 
question of triumph or submission on one side 
or the other a decision may be arrived at by an 
impartial outside authority by which both parties 
will abide. 

Mr. Ponsonby sums up his conclusions on 
the broad lines of principle and method 
which British public opinion can easily 
understand, in the following words. 

(a) Our declared intention should be the 
establishment without reserve or qualification of 
an independent autonomous Egypt. 

(b) The stops taken towards this end must be 
devised according to the best interests of the 
Egyptian people and to the responsibilities and 
obligations which our long sojourn in the country 
has for the time being imposed on ns. 

(c) Negotiations for a Treaty of Alliance must 
be conducted only with a responsible authority, 
representative of majority opinion in Egypt. 

(d) Egypt must become a member of the League 

of Nations in order that the major issues which 
prove incapable of adjustment in bilateral negotia- 
tion may be submitted to that body for an im- 
partial international verdict. . 

With the right spirit and intention, the right 
approach and the right people as negotiators, it 
is not impossible that a solution can be found. 
Unfortunately for the moment we have drifted far 
down the wrong road, and time will be needed 
for U8 to retrace our steps and for Egypt to be 
restored to normal and regular conditions of 
government 


Japan and the Two Americas 
Andre Dnboscq writes in Le Correspon- 
dent, a Paris Catholic biweekly 


When one realizes what tremendous obstacles 
are placed in the way of the immigration of the 
yellow race into the United States, and how the 
Ameiicans seek to hold down the negroes who 
are already there, one can understand how dis- 
turbed the Americans are over the nearness of a 
country like Mexico. Mexico has about 15 000.000 
inhabitants of whom only 2.000, < 00 arewuites. The 
rest are Indians or half-breeds. By a law passed 
October 31, 1926, Mexico opened wide her doors 
to immigration ; and the worst is that the half- 
breeds, because they hate the whites, and the 
Indians, because they hate the whites and the 
half-breeds, both favor Japanese immigration. The 
Japanese, after their excluBion Ixcm the United 
States, were glad enongh to send a part of their 
steadily growing population to Mexico. Not only 
do Japanese farmers come to work there, but 
Mexico sells Japan large quantities of raw materials. 
Commercial relations between the two csountries. 
are controlled by a treaty signed on October 8, 
1924. 

Perhaps Mexico has not been prudent in ofifming 
unrestricted entrance to Japanese immigrants. 
The Asiatic Hood, once it reaches its height, is not 
easily stemmed. I have already pointed out that 
this proved true in the case of the Hawaiian Island, 
and It is to precisely this possibility that California 
hesitated to expose herself. In any case, Brazil, where 
the Japanese have been well received, has shown 
more foresight Commenting upon the arrival of a 
Japanese commission in Rio de Janeiro, the Jomal 
do Brazil says: ‘We dare not open our doors wide 
to the Japanese. On the other hand, it would not 
be wise for us to close them completely. The best 
coarse is to set a definite limit on the number of 
these foreigners allowed to enter the country, in 
order that we may have nofliing lo fear from them 
in case they prove imassirnilHble. This problem 
should be settled by foresighted legislation, aimed 
to spare future generations a terrible racial 
problem.’ 

This indicates a prudent doubt on the part of 
the Brazilians conceraiog the assimilabUity of 
Asiatics, in spite of the fact that the long^stab- 
lished traditions of the country offer a strong gua- 
ranty against deformation of the national spirit by 
foreigners. It should be pointed out however, that 
the Japanese have already acquired considerable 
territory in Brazil and that they are always ready 
to take more with the intention, already partly 
realized in the South, of l^^iog out great cotton 
plantations. In Peru also, Japanese business men 
plan to acquire vast areas for raising cotton. 

In summary, it may be said that Japanese 
emigrants are regularly finding their way to 
Latin America. For the moment, they are going 
principally to Brazil and Peru, because the Mexi- 
can situation is so troubled; but Japanese relations 
with all three of these countries have increased a 
hundred-fold in the last twenty years. It should be 
remarked that the same thing cannot be said of 
Chile, wh^re fear of Japanese immigration is even 
more marked than it is in Brazil. 


Josiah Boyce— Theist or Pantheist? 
Paul E Johnson, discussing the philosophy 
of Josiah Royoe in an article in the Harvard 
Theological Revieiv, observes ; 
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Ahflolnte thei&m oannot overlook the follnwinar 
difflnilHeft AH reality may be personal, bat, if 
constituted of discordant elements, then endangers 
the unity of God. The evil, error, and iflmorance 
of the finite is carried up into the Tnftaite, thus 
impufirninir the goodoefs, truth, and knowledge* of 
God. The parts are equivalent to the Whole, thus 
leaving uncertainty as to what after all is God. 
The Whole is identical with the part: if «o, why 
not call the part the whole and avoid the nn neces- 
sary and gratuimus assumption of an Absolute 
beyond empirical demonstration ? 

R'^yoe has his answer for each of these 
difficulties. 

For each of these difficulties Roy ce has his answer. 
All concrete, active, living unity is a unity of 
ooDtrast, so that the contradictory elements in God 
contribute to the rich variety and wealth of mean- 
ing in his life. The evil and error which enter 
God’s experience are necessary to his complete 
knowledge of all facts, but do not impugn his 
goodness and truth, for he overcomes ignorance 
and error with his larger insight, and renounces 
evil by triumphing over it in his victorious good- 
ness. The parrs are futile and defeated in and 
of themselves: it is only by union with the Whole 
that they find meaning. God is the , Whole that 
saves the parts by organizing them into perfect 
life. The Whole may be identical with the ptrt 
only in a self-representative system, which is to 
say that, the Whole of God is present in every 
meaning or expression which he manifests in the 
part. The Absolute is no gratuitous assumption, 
for every partial view of reality falls into contra- 
diction and only the Absolute explains. 

From this it is evident that Royce can neither 
be waved aside at the first cry of pantheist, nor 

B disposed of by rhe tr*wiitional arguments 
t against monism. For the monism of Royce 
is laid out upon personalistic lines, and while the 
absofute nature of it may lead ns to suspect an 
eventual falling into pantheistic difficulties, the 
way to such difficulties must be demonstrated, not 
taken for granted. Distinctions of value are the 
property of Personality, and to that extent his 
internal transcendence may be effective. What 
bfO>mes of material things and finite beings is 
at o"her question beyond the limits of this inquiry. 
It may appear that the finite difficulty is the 
vulnerable point in Royce’s philosophy. But as for 
the Infinite, we are led by this investij?ation to 
conclude that the God of Royce may justly be 
called theistic. 


Capitalism and Beligions 

What Kemper Fullerton writes of Calvinism 
and Capitalism in the same Review applies 
eqaally aptly to other religions creeds. The 
writer asks:— 

And what chance has the Chnrcb in a world 
dominated by a huge and rapidly increasing ponu- 
lation which needs subsistence, and by a profit- 
motive which seeks to make gain out of this 
need? These two economic factors in their in- 
teraction led to the imperialistio expansion which 
went on thronghont the nineteenth century and 


resulted in the Great War of the twentieth century, 
hut which has not yet run out its politically 
devastating course, for American imperialism has 
just begun its rake’s progress. Do the churches 
realize the situation with which they are confron- 
ted? In prnpoition as they are educated, they 
have sunendered their dogmatic siiponrts. fn 
proportion as they represent the prosperous middle 
classes, they have more and more abandoned the 
heroism of the ethical and relig ous discipline wlwch 
once gave them a real spiritual authority, and have 
adopted in its place a this-worldly orientation 
largely acquiescing in the domination of the 
present business^ for raulation of life, consecrated as 
this is by its association with religion, and they 
seek to solve their consciences by t'^e adoption of 
a social-service ideal which too often means a 
further rational iz4» ion of religion in a new form 
and a dilettante dabbling in the economic and poli- 
tical problems of the times. Th« situation is 
probably the most serious the church has faced in 
Its entire history. It is so serious because it is so 
hard to realize it, for the church no longer feels 
itself outside the world as it did in its struggle 
with the Roman Empire, but is itself an organic 
part of the vast complex which we call modern 
civilization. Being a part of this civilization, it 
seems to have lost the power objectively to analyse 
it. It does not realize that when, in a profoundly 
religious interest, it adopted the conception of 
‘calling’ within the secular life, it helped, quite 
uncnnsoiously, to pave the way for its own almost 
complete secularization. 

Religious bodies undertaking social service 
work, require money, which capitalists give 
them. This dependence on the propertied 
classes deprives them to some extent of 
rebuking vicious luxury, vice, sin and 
wickedness, and consequently of spiritual 
authority. What is the remedy ? 


China's New Industrialism 

Writing in The China Journal for 
October, Mr. Arthur De C. Sowerby speaks 
of a significant change in the industrial out- 
look of China viz. *a desire for the co- 
operation of foreigners with Chinese in the 
industrial rehabilitation and development of 
China after all these years of chaos and 
strife.” The writer says : 

Though the Chinese have gone far in the last 
few decades in foilo'ving Western business and 
industrial methods, they are experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in adjusting themselves to all the 
changes involved; while they naturally lack the 
background and experience p issessed by such 
countries as Great Britain, wnose vast wealth and 
world- wide interests have been built up by a long 
ertod of close apolicstioa of and adherence to 
asiness and commercial principles. 

Thus Cnioeae investors and promoters, of 
industrial and other enterprises have suffered 
severe loses, sometimes through tne dishanesty 
of rascally managers, at others through mistakes 
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and errara in jadcnnent, on the part either of 
their TnaniMteTS or of their technioai experts or 
or advisors as the ontoome of inexperience. 

For this and other reasons Chinese investors 
have become shv of puttinsr their money into 
concerns. indu<»trial 'or otherwise, wholly sponsored 
by their fellow oonotrymen, and for sometime 
paet have either kept their money tied np in the 
foreisTo banks in the foreian concessions and 
treatv* ports or have invested it abroad. 

The Ohm^se owners of big industries which 
have failed^ to attain the success hoped for 
are approaching foreign ' gronps, in some cases 
going so far as to ask the latter to take over the 
entire management of their concerns and to 
invest the capital necessary to put them on a 
sound paying basis ; and on the oilier hand, the 
representatives of the government are doing 
much the same in regard to big national concerns ; 
while Chinese investors, large and small, are 
refusing to put any money whatsoever into 
ooDceins that are not at least under part control 
of foreigners of sound reputation and proved 
ability. 

Now that China is master of her own 
honae, she can buy the service of the 
foreigners at her own terms. 

There is no loss of “face” or infringement of 
Chinese sovereign rights involved in such transac- 
tions. for the simple reason that in every case 
the ownership of the industry concerned remains 
with the Chinese, the foreigners and their capital 
merely being employed by the latter. 

The writer, however, wants some guarantee 
from the Chinese Government that the lives 
and interests of the foreigners who are going 
as "guests' will be safeguarded. 


At Bammohun Boy's Tomb 

The Inquirer (October, 13) gives us an 
account of the annual gathering at the Raja's 
tomb, at Bristol 

The annual service at the tomb of Raiah 
Ramraohuu Roy, Amo^s Vale, Bristol was held a 
week ago, a number of Indian visitors who had 
come down from London having been welcomed 
by the Lord Mavor and Sheriffs earlier in the day 
at the Council House. In the party were included 
St Abbas and Lady Baig, Mr, and Mrs. N. C. Sen, 
Mr. G. S, Dutt (Indian Civil Service) and Major 
and Mrs. Das. all members of the Brahrao Samai. 
They laid wreaths and fl jral tributes on the tomb 
and a service of reconsecration was conducted by 
Mr. N- C. Sen. Afterwards there were addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones and the more promi- 
nent Indian representatives. 

Dr. Tudor Jones said that was the thirteenth 
occasion he had had the privilege of being there 
•on September 27, but they never had such a large 
gathering as they had that day. Bristol people had 
respond^ d well to do honour to the memory of one 
of the greatest Indiaos who had ever lived. 

They had testimony that some of the Indian 
^gentlemen present remembered the accounts of 
•Bristol from their earliest childhood. From their 


cradle they had been told what a marvetlons city 
Bristol was, and what endeared it most to them 
was the fact that Rajah Rammohuo Roy had lived 
here for some time and passed away at Srapleton. 
The Rajah loved Bristol and cam» here at the 
invitation of that very g»-eat woman, Mirv Carpen- 
ter, who ran ragged and industrial schools for boys 
and girls in th's country. She was interested in 
the peonies of India and visited the exjuntry, which 
meant a great undertaking in those days. 

They were there to give a very cordial^ welcome 
to their Indian friends lodia was an important 
part of the British Empire, and it was hoped that 
the dispute between that country and England 
would soon be settled and that they would walk 
t^g^^her hand in hand for the benefit of the whole 
world. That was their wish, and they asked their 
friends to carry it back to the peoples of India* 

Mr. G. 8, Dutt I. C. S. replied to the 
address and Mr> N. G, Sen thanked the Rev^* 
Tudor Jones for the care he had taken of 
the shrine of the Raja. 


Tuberculosis 

The Inquirer (October 20) informs us : 

About thirty medical officers of the Canadian 
Tnb<»rf*ulo8i8 Association are attending , the annual 
conference of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuheroulosis here in London. The 
Canadian Association is evidently a very active 
force, and has affiliated to it every anti-tuber- 
culosis committee in Canada. The deaths from 
tuberculosis have been greatly reduced^ in recept 
years, hut the following figures tell their own tale 
as to the difference between town and country 
life from the point of view of resistance to this 
disease. In Canada 55 per cent of the people . live 
on 54 per cent of the land area and contribute 
only 40 per cent, of the annual deaths from 
tuberculosis, or 57 per 100.000, The rest of the 
population contribute 60 per cent, of the yearly 
tuberculosis deaths or 104 per 100,000. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the Indian figures of mortality from tubercu- 
losis, which have been increasing rapidly, 
and more interesting to know what steps are 
being taken to check that 


Bussian Justice 

Light is thrown by Daniel Harris in 
The Lantern ou the Russian judicial system, 
which has patience with human misconduct, 
but is ruthless against any offence however 
trivial against the state. The chief prosecuting 
officer of the Soviet Goverment M. Krylenko 
elaborated to him the ethics of the system : 

Prisons, were regarded as training schools for 
the re-eduf’atiun of ordinary offenders into usefol 
citizens. The maximum Bentence is ten years 
The prisoners are never locked up except at night, 
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are tanaht to read and write and enconrs^ed to 
learn a trade, may take vacations from prison to 
visit their families and are released on parole as 
soop as practicable. But the treatment of political 
offenders is entirely different Counter-revolution 
(which includes any op^ition to the Communist 
Party) smugglina On defiance of the Government 
monopoly on foreign trade), stealing public funds, 
sabotaging in industry*—anything remotely cons- 
truable as an attack on the present regime— ^any 
of these may be punished with death. More than 

once he used the phrase, “ Lenin has written—” 

and there was a ring of actual pride in his quiet 
voice as he told us that he had secured the death- 
penalty, only the day before, for a clerk in the 
Gosbank (State Bank) who had been caught 
“lending” 290,000 roubles of state money to private 
parties. 

Mr. Harris witnesses a sitting of the 
highest teibunal, and as he leaves, he tells 
us : 


We meditated a bit on that Matter of the 

transgressing bank-clerk. Death for eoibezzle- 

. ment ! 

Krylenko is a pious man. 

His god is called LENIN. 


Fascist Inquisition 

Barbaric in its brutality and revolting in 
its crudity, is the ifascist Inquisition 
which sits in judgment over 6,000 
anti-Fascist prisoners in Italy, and which 
Henri Barbusse denouunces in The Lantern in 
a petition 'in the name of outraged humanity.' 
Appeals M. Barbusse : 

We ask that the whole truth be told as to the 
tortures already denounced and in all those cases 
where death was caused by torture as with 
(Jastone Sozzi, Agostina Sanvito. Pirola and proba- 
bly of Ruolie (although we still hope that he may 
have survived.) 

That an international investigation committee 
visit the prisons and the islands of exile where 
approximately 6000 political prisoners are kept. 

The tortures to make prisoners ‘talk' 
are, writes Mr, Barbusse : 

Besides the stabbing with sticks filled at the 
points with powdered lead, beside the fist blows 
with iron gloves, which are used in all police 
stations, we have information that the following 
methods are used upon political prisoners “to 
make them talk.” 

1. Blows drawing blood (the cases of Trieste 
and Monfalcone already denounced in the press.) 

2. The use of boiling water in which the 
prisoners’ hands are held to extort confessions 
through physical pain. (Cases of Milan and 
Brescia ) 

3. Starvation, total darkness and blows nscd 
alternately (this system was first used in Brescia 
and later was adopted in all Fascist prisons.) 

4. Injections of chemical substances in order 
to create a state of madness and obtain “informa- 
tion” from the prisoner daring his delirium. 


5. Pricking the testicles with pins until serioua 
infiammation has begun. (Brescia afid Genoa.) 

6. In some instances tying the testicles with 
chains or ropes regulating the pain by a steadily 
increasing pressure. (Rome, Naples and (^noa,) 

7. Thrusting pins deep under the nails. 
(Turin, Genoa, Milan.) 

8. Enemas of a solution of iodine causing 
very painful blisters in the intestines. (Perugia.) 

9. Eograving the tongue with knives. • 

10. Pulling out the hair of the pubis. (As ii>. 
Monfaioone and in Milan with Miss Lina Morau- 
dotti. sent to a clinic insane from the pain,) 

11. Even making use of insects, as in Morence 
where to secure “confessions” from political 
prisoners a black beetle under a glass is kept on 
the victims thfBe and four hours until he ‘"talks.” 

Mussolini has given Italy an enduring 
government, strength and stability and pres- 
tige : but if half of the charges levelled 
against bis Party be true, he can claim 
everything except freeing Italian governmental 
system from mediaeval barbarity. 


The Ohazi and Turkey's Future 

Under the Caption ‘The Turkish Mirror,. 
1928,' Mr. W. E. D. Allen thus speculates on 
the future of Turkey without the Ghazi’s 
personal magnetism in 'Bte Asiatic Review : 

The future in Turkey depends obviously on 
two questions : To what extent is the regime 
and policy of the “Ghazi” a personal regime 
and a personal policy ? and are the Turks, or 
rather, is the political mechanism of the Popular 
party, capable of maintaing the form of his regime 
and the spirit of his policy after his disappearance 
from politics, which in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, is eventually inevitable ? 

The “Qhazi’s” policy is in many ways sound 
unadventurous and non-committal foreign policy 
the amelioration of the condition of the peasants. 
State-aided economic development, and increased 
facilities for education. But the bureaucratic 
spirit of the Turkish regime fails to encourage 
real development of private enterprise within 
the country, and actual^ discourages foreign enter- 
prise— a serious matter, in a long view, for a country 
so poor in capital resources as Turkey. Farther, 
a virulent anti-religious policy and an unnecessarily 
compulsory strain in the introduction of social 
innovations tends to estrange large sections of the 
more stable if less active sections of the popular 
tiOD. 


A Page from the Presidential Campaign 
of America 

The Presidential campaign taxed the re- 
sources of all .propagandists in America. The 
following from The Nation gives an instance 
of how to tackle an enemy pronouaoement 
ably and without vileness, 
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WhatIHoover Said 

An accurate Garvey of the Department of Labor 
showed that even inolnding the nsnal winter 
seasonal unemployment, about 1,800,000 employees 
were out of work as contrasted with five to six 
million in 1921, 

The Facts 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistica? reported on March 24, 1928 (see Monthly 
Labor Bmmw of the Department of Labor for 
April, 1928. pas^e 26), an estimate of the shrinkage 
in the number of employed workers between 1925 
and 1928 as 1,800,000. The figure was mi an 
estimate of unemployment ; no account was taken 
of the number of unemployed in 1925, The Labor 
Bureau, Inc, estimates the unemployment this year 
at about 4,0(X),000. 

The foreword to the report of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment, signed by Herbert 
Hoover, refers to “four to five million unemployed 
as a result of the business depression of that 
year.” This conference met in September, 1921. 
It appointed a subcommittee of experts to report 
on the number of unemployed. Their estimate, as 
contained in the official record, says : “It is highly 
improbable, taking all occupations into account, 
that more than 3.600,000 persons now remain 
unemployed in the sense that they desire and are 
unable to find work suited to their capacities.'’ 


Party and Purity 

The 'Solid South’ is said to have cracked 
in the last Presidential election of America 
principally because of the Democratic candi- 
date, A1 Smith’s Tammany connection. In 
trying to clear his position more by an 
apologia than by solid arguments, the editor 
of The New Republic^ a supporter of Al Smith, 
discusses the question of party and 
purity : — 

No doubt all politicians who CMperate wi^ 
party organizations are open to ^ criticism on this 
score by independent or soicialist voters. Parties 
are organized and operated to win and to exercise 
political power, and to that end their leaders 
are frequently obliged to assume partial respon- 
sibility for behavior on the part of their party 
colleagues which in itself may be indefensible and 
which they would have liked to change. Socialists, 
independents, purists, and members of hopelessly 
minor parties can criticize “regular politicos 
for their complicity in these doubtful practices 
with some force, but they should remember one 
mitigating condition. If they themselves exercise 
political power in a democracy by means of 
an organized party, they would act in somewhat 
the same way or injure their party as an organ 
of government In dealing with the sms and 
errors of their associates, they would be forced 
in the interest of party welfare to moderate 
their zeal for purity and reform. It is only fair 
to add in Al Smith’s case that since he has 
been one of the leaders of Tammany Hall, has 


not served as the silent accomlpice of any corrup- 
tion so flagrant and offensive as * that which 
Herbert Hoover overlooked as the colleague in 
the late Mr. Hardinge’s Cabinet of Messrs. Fall 
and Daugherty. 


English Insight 

In thefFall Book Section’ of the same date 
of the journal there is under above caption 
a discussion of the contemporary educational 
ideas and thoughts of Bogland. We read : 

Three forces stroggle for place in English 
thought: science, classicism and humanism, it is 
the last-named, humanism, which seems to weave 
the central strand. And it is this humanistic 
quality which patently provides the b^t of English 
thought with its finer insights. Englishmen strive 
to bring their ideas into relation with something 
solidly human. This is insight: to reveal the 
meaning of things and events in terms of their 
derivation from an infiuenee upon human nature 
Thus, when Professor Findlay begins his systema- 
tic work on education he attributes the conception 
to his German teachers, but as he proceeds it 
becomes clear that he has been deeply influenced by 
the American emphasis upon changing hnman 
nature. In fact, his chief concern in the area of values 
derives from his insights into human limitations 
and aspirations. ludividuality and sociality are 
both given data of human nature ; neither the one 
nor the other may be used as the sole end of 
education. “Fellowship increases with the passage 
of time side by side with our inner experience of 
the expanding self.” And “the school, when all is 
said, is not an appropriate venue for a new gospel; 
the reformer can only ask that our children should 
be so educated as to remain sensitive to the in- 
timations of adventure.” In Volume 11, where he 
compares Dewey and Tagore, he comes even nearer 
an insight integrated through a fine and sensitive 
view of human nature. “No two types [Dawey and 
Tagore] more remote from each other could be 
named, yet they are united by practical experience 
of child-life which bridges the chasm between Bast 

and West Tagore and Dewey also honor science 

and use it, but as a means to a greater end, the 
end being behavior in a social and spiritual sojiety. 
For both of them the meaning and purpose of ^e 
is the one thing that matters : the life they cherish 
is not some future field of activity or success, for 
which this or that subject or method may prepare, 
but the life that now is, that now fulfills itself, 
both in individual experience and in cooperation.” 


A New Da.iiger 

The New Republic (October 17) informs 
ns of a new source of noise : 

A new horror has been added to the miseries 
of metropolitan life, but, we trust, only temporarily. 
Recently an aeroplane has been flying over New 
York City, equipped with a loud-speaking device 
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which amplifies the human voice— or any other 
roiP€— something like a hnndred million time^. 
From the sky, sineers have sung, saxophones 
have bleated, and slick-tongiied annnimciers have 
expatiated on the merits of somebody’s cigarettes. 
On the first trials the words spoken were almost 
entirely unintelligible ; the air was simply filled 
with vast and • disagreeable sounds, coming from 
no identifiable spot However, the experience 
would have been no pleasanter, and might have 
bwin worse, for the unhappy victims below, if 
the machinery h td worked well. If this sort of 
thing doesn^t come under the head of unjvifitifiable 
invasion of privaf?y, we should like to knbw what 
does. advertising, it may or may not be 
of some value ; as a nuisance, it is a great success. 

The above news forms the subject of a 
strong but reasonable comment by Dr. Holmes 
in Uniiyy October 8. 

That revolt against these multiplying noi8<»8 of 
contemporary civilization is no mere outburst of 
bystera on the part of neurotic invalids, is shown 
hv a recent statement on the subject by Professor 
W. A. Spooner, of Oxford, England. “Civilization,’ 
be says, “has never before been confronted by 
such a malignant plagne,” Few people realize, he 
continues, the havoc wrought upon our physical 
and nervous systems by the noise to which we 
are constantly being subjected. Pmfessor Spooner 
especially fears the injarious effects upon the 
growing generations, who are being exposed to 
assaults which no human system was ever built 
to sustain, there are alarming signs that many 
people, including engineers and scientists, we have 
DO doubt have become so degenerate that they 
actually like noise. Which brings us to Professor 
Spooner’s suggestion that the medical section of 
the League of Nations take up what^ is now 
b^me a world problem— “the prevention and 
abatement of unneees«iary noise” ! But why wait 
for the League of Nations, or wander thus so far 
afield? Why not organize forthwith in all cities 
and villages militant Anti-Noise Societies whi'-h 
shall see to it that this hideous matter is forthwith 
made a matter of regulation by the public health 
authorities ? Most noises are unnecessary, ‘That’s 
the starting point ! Now add to this the 
knowledge, amply provided by enlighteood 
physicians, that noise is ruinous to good health, 
to say nothing of good manners and good morals, 
and the battle is won. 

None of us are Eoicoenes ; but the pros- 
peot is simply frightful. 


Presidential Campaign Values 

Unity (October 16,) thinks that Political Cam- 
paigns for all their bunk, are illuminating 


a campaign is most illuminating in its indications 
where politicians think the people a];p. 

* It then goes to assess the value of the 
campaign and oonclades : 

If the old-party politicians in this campaign 
have struck no genuine note of high idealism, if 
they have summoned Americans to no lofty en- 
deavor, either in their own domestic affiirs or in 
their relations with a world that wd can fiflrestly 
serve if we will, we can only reflect , soberly that 
it is their business to appeal to us where we are 
and the issues that they emphasize indicate pretty 
clearly where they think we are. If they are 
right, clearly we have a long way to travel before 
we shall have a state of opinion that seems likely 
to justify any party in presenting great issues 
with any hope of success. Yet tilings are after all 
not quite so sodden as they have b^n ; there are 
some traces of awakening life. It is a time for 
thoughtful men to realize that the process of 
popular edu arion is of more importance in 
American politics at the present time than is the 
attempt to get quick “results” by electing this or 
that man with his camp followers. 


Buddism in West 

Message of the East reproduces a letter 
from a group of western Buddhists who call 
themselves ‘Caucasiau Buddhists’, in which 
they say : 

“It is time that western people understood that 
there is^ nothing alien or even characteristically 
Oriental in the Buddhist philosophy of life. Tnere 
is nothing that is incompatible with the higiiest 
ideals of western civilization and much that would 
exert a redeeming influence upon the gross mater- 
ialism of the age if it could be rightly applied. 
In England and on the continent of Europe mere 
has been in recent years a reawakening of interest 
in Buddhism, and many lodges have been formed 
and temples built among the white populations. 

“Much has been made locally of the fact that we 
who joined the Buddhist Brotherhood here in 
Honolulu were Caucasians. In this counectioo it 
might be well to pomt out that fact that Budduism 
is the only great religioo that is distinctively 
Aryan having originated in India, the Btarcmg 
pomt from which our own Indo-European branch 
of the Caucasian or white race spread westward 
into Europe. It is more directly and intimately the 
religion of our own race than any of the off^noots 
of bemitic origin that have been grafted with the 
paganism of the early Mediterranean tribes ! 
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First Scene 

T his thing urge is a highly troublesome 
thing. Man’s success in every matter 
of importance depends on this Urge ; 
again, all failures also are traceable to this 
Urge. If one desires to earn fame by 
explaining a complex affair, one has to drag 
out the Urge that is at the root of it and 
present it to the world. On the other band, 
if one wishes to hoodwink people regarding 
something it is necessary for the Urge 
■behind it to be suitably camouflaged or twisted 
previous to its exhibition. As an example 
of the peculiar nature of Urge, we may look 
at this creation which, we are told, is the 
result of God’s creative Urge, and, next, 
at the death or end of all created things, 
which we learn is due to God’s destructive 
Urge. The same Urge that brings success 
in love leads to bankruptcy in business and 
the Urge that makes a man a good family man 
earns for him undying shame by fojcing 
him to desert his fellows in time of battle. 
If we intend to give a rational interpretation 
of the rise of the Swaraj Party or of the 
fall of the Moderates we need but dive in 
the depths af Socio-political Urges; if, on 
the other hand, we feel it necessary to hush 
up the truth about something, we need only 
manipulate some Urge into a suitable shape 
in order to achieve that end. "n fact, this 
Urge is at once the source of all enlighten- 
u^ent and the cause of all mystery ; the 
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basis of all success as well as of all failure ; 
true in regard to all things and false. In 
its contradictoriness, complexity and potency, 
this Urge is almost divine. We bow down 
to this Attributeless Urge and begin our 
story. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was daybreak. I had barely had my 
first sip and bite of my tea and biscuit 
when I was startled by a sudden outburst 
of heavy gunfire nearby. Then followed the 
din of rifles and the noise made by murder- 
mad soldiery and their dying victims. I 
was scared to death and my tea went the 
wrong way into my lungs. Gasping and 
choking in a fit of cough, I somehow managed 
to go up to my bed, get hold of the quilt 
and blankets, wrap them round my body 
and dive under the bedstead. Then I 
fainted. 

When I regained consciousness it was 
not quite dark. 1 wondered if it was evening. 
With great effort I shook my stiffened limbs 
into sense and rolled out from the place of 
safety. I saw that nothing had been touched. 
The tea and bosonits were standing as I 
bad left them. There was a great silence 
outside. The gentle friction of brushes and 
brooms, against the curb, and the bumping 
of the springless wheels of the scavenger 
trucks were the only variations to an 
universal stillness. I limped out of the room, 
and stood on the balcony, which was a fault- 
less Indo- Aryan construction in ferro-oonorete. 
I saw it was the semi-darkneas that preceded 
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sunrise — not evening. A faint suggestion of 
red in the east and the soft wet caress of 
the morning dew that lay on the railing 
round the edge of , the balcony. But what 
was that ! A blooA-red banner was hanging 
from the flag-staff of the nearby treasury 
buildings, rippling noisily in the morning 
breeze as if in defiance of the red rising 
sun and throwing out a challenge to the 
four winds ! Only yesterday the tricolour 
Charka ensign of Mahatma Gandhi was 
crooning out messages of non-violence, dignity 
of labour, boycott of monster factories and 
what not from the self-same flag-staff, and 
what was this that I saw to-day ! Was it 


diffusing the red rays of the 
sun of a comidI: renaissance 
or was it the red of a ‘*reja- 
venated” passion which the 
setting sun of the West imbibed 
from grafted “monkey glands”? 

There was fear in my heart 
and curiosity in my mind. 

The latter won and I left 
the balcony to* investigate 
matters on the road even if 
it did endanger my life. 

I passed down the marble 
stairway, along the corridor 
painted up after the cave 
frescoes of Ajanta, through 
the carved wooden doors, 
which resembled the doors of 
Tibetan temples, and at last 
reached the pavement in front 
of the house. The first sounds 
that accosted my ears were 
the rough friction of a broom 
and a bar from a song of 
Rabindranath sung in a 
passionate, low, tenor voice. 

We have got up early to- 
day 

To meet the first flowers 
of the morning. 

I thought good heavens ! 
Who could sing such a song 
keeping time with a sweeper’s 
broom ? What further complex 
was this out of the Freudian 
museum ? Rhyming filth with 
flowers. What wss the complex 
Urge that could make possible 
such an impossibility ? 

The song came nearer and 
nearer. The broom rubbed; 
against the curb in faultless 
Kawali. I wondered if the sweeper fellow 
bad not, owing to bad health, sent this 
morning a fair substitute to perform his 
duties. That would effectively explain this 
strange juxtaposition of art and sanitation. 

But when I saw the operator of the 

broom, the imaginary romance that I was 
building up with so much effort, vanished 
in a moment. A well got-up youth, in up-to- 
date linen and hair-cut was plying the 
broom-the flowers of his imagination were 
defying the odours connected^ with hie 

employment. I was struck dumb wit 
astonishment. The youth carefuUy ej 

some filth on an iron tray and deposited 
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the same in# the nearby wheel-barrow— all 
with the air of performing a religious cere- 
mony. Then he sang. 

We have got what we wanted 
And that’s why we sing. 

I conld not restrain myself any longer 
and • said : “I say, can you bear me ? 
Coald’nt. ypu get « better surrounding for 
the practice of Eabindranath’s songs ! 
Is that why you are looking for ‘the first 
flowers of the morning,’ dressed up as an 
amateur sweeper, in the sewage of the 
<5ity ?’ 


The young man turned his head slightly 
towards me in an unbroken and easy sweep 
and said, “Comrade, the spiritual perfume 
that one finds in the fatigue born of honest 
labour is far better than anything that the 
rose gardens of fourteenth century Begum 
Mahals conld give.” 

I said, “Sir, whatever a person does out 
'Of love, yields pleasure and pleasure is spiritual 
perfume ; but what was that form of endear- 
ment and address which you Inst now applied 
to me ? It did not quite enter my bead.^^ 

The youth smiled softly and said, “Friend ! 
I called you Comrade, i. e., a dear friend. All 
^ver the world wherever the son of man is 
labouring to earn bis food and wiping the 
sweat of hardship off his forehead with 
work’hardened hands, a fiower hitherto unknown 
is blooming— it is the flower of comradeship, 
it has the scent of co-operation in its soul, 
it is coloured with the wondrous colours 
of ifriendship and love, consisting of a million 


petals, each separate and distinctive, bat all 
adding eqnidly to the fullest beauty and 
glory of its being. That is to say, that the 
fiower is composed of the labour of countless 
workers in different fields of work, all sharing 
equally the honour of contributing a 
necessary part to the wholo.” 

I was suddenly overpowered with an 
unknown Urge, which rapidly grew stronger 
and stronger in my heart The sayings of 
Koussean, Tolstoy, Marx, Kropotkin, Lenin 
and others began to assume shtpe &ud flit 
past my dazzled eyes in a crowded pageantry. 
The immortal ideal of equality in labour 
began to draw me irresistib- 
ly to its sacrificial attar. The 
ideal of the meditatii^ 

Buddha, which throng^ end- 
less centuries has been 
showing my legion ancestors 

the road to Nirvana through 

the annihilation of Karma or 
work and Salvation for 

universal humanity iu ATwatio, 
and Union in Salvation ; that 
Buddha suddenly lost his 
serenity and inaction and 
rushed out, as it were, with 
shovel, scythe and hammer 
to correct his past mistakes. 
As if man after conqnerinf 

the stupor of opium was 

looking for newer ways of 
death in a mad orgy of 
alcohol. The frozen blood 
in the veins of humanity suddenly thawed 
and rose in a tumultuous flood. I^ddened 

with an enthusiasm which I little understood, 

I cried out, ‘‘You have well-spoken, friend, 
well spoken ! But how could you light 
such a roaring fire in the frost-cmited 

heart of Mother India ?” 

The young man answered,” Don’t you 

know. We have had a revolution in India 

yesterday morning. The whole of India has 
passed into the possession of workers in 

exchange of the labours performed by them. 
We have won everywhere. We, who have 
been dying a slow death lasting over centuries 
due to consumptiod of unearned incomes, 
we have all had to undergo a socio-surgical 
operation yesterday— some of us have 

successfully got rid of our ancient malady, 
yet others have been marked, but the Patient 
Succumbed’ and passed out into the grea 
beyond carrying with them the stigma o 
their own worthlessness. Had you been 
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sleepiD^ all .this while, Comrade, that you have 
not heard of these momentoas happenings ?’^ 

I answered in a shy voice, “No, not 
exactly sleeping ; hut I have been in a faint” 
The Youth said, “Must do my eight hours a 
day, I have lost fqll ten minutes. So long 
then, Comrade . , Speechlessly I stood gazing 
at a buflPttlo cart. Its driver was a literary 
sort of a young man. It struck me that 
although there was some similarity between 
driving the pen in the thought-crowded high- 
ways of literature and driving a pair of semi- 
wild buffaloes in a crowded thoroughfare, there 
was, yet, a great difference. It was the 
same Urge, only differently expressed. 

The driver of the bnffalo-oait, as if reading 
my thonghts, said, “Yes comrade, the 
glory that is associated with the squeezing 
of the buffalo's tail is great. Compared to it 
the glory of composing au “Experiment 
with Truth,” a “Qitanjali,” a “Hamlet” or a 
“Ghosts”, is like a candle placed by the 
moon. The work-Urge is superior to the 
art-Urge, as the flight of the honey-bee is 
on a higher plane than the pleasure-guided 
movements of the butteifly. Beware of 
stagnation. It will congeal the cream of 
your character. Stir it continuously— the 
character, I mean ; cbnrn the milk of life 
in the churner of constant action ; it is only 
Ihen that the butter of salvation will be 
entirely yours.” 

I was charmed. The fellow drove buffaloes, 
but what dexterity with metaphors ! We 
do want work. It is onty due to activeness 
that the Himalayas were less glorious than 
the goats that roam their slopes, the hands 
of man excelled bis stomach, the forehead 
opened itself to the inroads of the eyes, 
bed-bugs dominated the bed and street 
dogs had complete freedom of the streets. 
It was again for activeness that diseases 
transcended health, sin ^merit’ and limbs 
the souL The whole solar system, the 
entire creation was emphatioally exhorting 
men to rush, at any rate, after their own 
shadows, to turn endlessly on their economic 
axis, walk, run, print their foot-steps here, 
there and everywhere on the breast of time 
and space, conquer, mike everything their 
own my head began to reel. 

Here I was seated, as it were, in the 
bub of a great, active, eruptive, evolving, 
everchanging. creation ; passing my time 
entirely in Royal Auction Bridge ! I bowed 
my held and turned homewards. 


Second Scene 

In the world of action, atonement for 
sins is seldom subjective ; it burh itself 
with pagan violence on the head of sinners 
as a solid external reality. I left the high- 
ways of the revolution-stricken city and 
went home. An inward Urge made me see 
everything red— even the crows perched up- 
on the Telephone wires appealed iired. In 
a bygone day, the Urge of the colour 
festival Holt had turned the whole universe 
red in the eye of the dancing Brajavasi 
peopla Once more history repeated itself 
and we saw the world go red under the 
Urge of the Russian labour-festival. 

When I reached home I received a rude 
shock. On my doorway squatted a hatted 
Englishman baking bis roti (bread) on a 
portable open fire chulli (oven). Seeing that 
I was attempting to enter the house, he asked 
me what I wanted. I told him that I was 
the owner of the house and wanted to enter 
my house. He asked me in a surprised 
tone, “And what sort of a thing is an 
‘Owner’?” I got annoyed and questioned 
him back, “Who are you that you are 
cooking your food on my threshold ?” 
Before he could answer a further irifliction 
appeared at the door. An extremely un- 
shaven person belching noisily in memory 
of a freshly finished meal. I completely lost 
my temper this time and cried, “Who 
the devil are you, may I know ? And what 
are you doing, pray, in my house ?” 

The fellow seemed astonished. He said, 
“House ? Do houses ever belong to any- 
body ?” 

I said, “Stop your attempts at witticism. 
By what right are you taking such libertiea 
in my house ?” 

The man laughed out Turning to the 
Englishman, he enquired, “Is the man mad ?” 

The Englishman now explained matters 
to me. Aooording to the new laws, bouses 
and other property no longer belonged to 
individuals. They existed for the use of all 
Workers. He who worked the hardsst got 
for his use the best dwellings. The pbeno- 
menally UQshaven and hairiy fellow was a 
workman in the nearby mill and the English- 
mao was an engineer in the same place. As 
the former’s duties entailed the lifting of heavy 
loads and the latter had to btx his muscies 
less, the engineer had been given the door- 
way to live in, while the hairy fello^v 
possessed the rest of the house. 
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I asked the Englishman in consternation, 
“And what about me?” 

They both asked me at once, “What do 
yon do ?” 

I replied that t read, wrote and lectured. 

The unshaven person enthusiastically 
suggested, “That need not worry you. You 
can dust and sweep and be generally useful 
here. There will be no lack of food. You 
will also be given sleeping room,” 

I was gratified and was going to refuse 
the generous offer when the Englishman 
pointed out to me that it would be better 
for me to work ; for, otherwise the 
State would arrange things for me in 
such a way as would hardly be less fatiguing 
for my uninitiated muscles. therefore, 
joined up. 

♦ * ★ 

In the morning I arrange for the break- 
fast of Sir Unkempt. After breakfast he goes 
out for a drive in the motor car which 
belonged formerly to the Mill manager and 
now to the State. The engineer drives the car. 
I take the opportunity to go into the library 
that was once mine and clean up and 
rearrange the corner where Sir Unkempt has 
had his morning chillum (pipe) enthroned 
on “my” rarest limited editions. I pick up 
and wipe carefully -each separate volume 
like some slave mother of ancient Greece 
secretly caressing her children in the absence 
of her master. Alas, Equality ! It is ouly 
for you that the Psalms of David have 
become the Comrades of the Nautical 
Almanack. Good thing David is dead or 
perhaps, he would have been operating the 
^‘Lino” in a newspaper ofifioe. The cave 


frescoes of Ajanta are to-day the equals of 
the dreams in half-tone which inspire 
precocious school boys. 0 Equality, where 
wouldn’t you finally lead mankind ! 

Every evening on his return from the 
mill my master takes a short nap cuddled up 
comfortably on ray writing table, until I call 
him to stampede sonorously through bis diouer. 
The fellow can’t stop his hysterical laaghter 
when he sees the paintings of the great 
masters. The best music on the gramophone 
makes him yawn from the ceiling to tbu 
door mat The English fellow says he will 
improve in taste with training, I say, “yes, 
but then he will no longer be able to lift 
the heaviest loads.” 

The days pass in sorrow. 1 wonder and 
worry when again the wheel of time will 
move downwards after reaching the apex of 
progress. 

Conclusion 

My friend said, “Yes, you haven’t written 
it quite so badly. It is almost as abstruee 
as truth. But the attitude of the “hero’' 
of your the story towards Commanisni 
is quite different in the two scenes. How 
do you explain it ?” 

I said, ’“The Urge is the same in both 
the scenes. In the first, it is projected upon 
things detached from the Self and ip the^ 
second it dwells entirely on the Sell. 
Badicalism and conservatism are merely the 
two aspects of man’s appreciation of strange 
realities. One records a positive and the 
other a negative reaction. That is the only^ 
difference.” My friend said, “Bravo 1” 


By BENARASIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The future of Indian Population in Kenya 

Mr. J. B. Pandya, the proprietor of the 
Kenya Daily Mail of Mombasa has, at my 
request, prepared the following statement for 
publication in the Indian papers. The question 
raised by Mr. Pandya is an important one 
and deserves serious consideration at the 
hands of the Indian leaders as well as the 
Government of India 

It is generally felt that in Kenya South 
African conditions are being copied and in 
the near future South African history will 
be reapeated in Kenya in the form of dis- 
abilities suffered by Indians. There is still 
time to avert this danger. It is a fact 
that a large number of Indians in Kenya 
are intelligent, self-respecting, and patriotic, 
and given equal opportunities for advance- 
ment would be equal to any other immigrant 
race in Kenya. 

It cannot be denied that the East Coast of 
Africa is geographically more suited as a 
natural outlet for millions of Indians next door, 
and no one can deny that if India had Dominion 
Status this country would have been by 
this time predominantly an Indian Colony. 
Apart from this even if equal opportunities 
were offered to Indians in Kenya they would 
have by this time far advanced as regards 
eettlement on laud. Settlement of Indians 
would have been greatly to the benefit of 
the sons of the soil since in their 
ease it would not have been necessary to 
reserve any portion of laud exclusively for 
any race. There is a great difference in 
Indian settlement on land as compared with 
that of Europeans. Indians would develop 
small areas with their own labour leaving 
the natives to develop their own land. 
European settlement is on a capitalistic scale 


and in addition to land it requires the natives 
to work as labourers on the plantations. 

One of the first thing the British Govern- 
ment did was to reserve, for the exclusive 
use of the Europeans, the best part of the country 
known as the Highlands in Kenya. It was not a 
question of race or color as regards reserva- 
tion of the Highlands since side by side 
with European farms there are native reserves 
for native agriculture. It was the political 
inferioritv of Indians in India which allowed 
the British Government to heap this insult 
on India debarring these citizens of the 
British Empire from having equal rights of 
settlement in a British Colony which was 
not already settled by white men. 

It has not yet been seriously recognised 
that although today Indians are performing 
a good service as middlemen in trade 
and commerce it would be very difficult for 
them to maintain that position for a long 
period. They would be between two grinding 
mills namely those of poor whites and edncatea 
Africans and as rightly pointed out by Mr. K.B. 
Ewbank, a member of the Government 
of India deputation to Kenya, in his Ktsnmu 
speech, the position of Indians in Kenya will 
be more difficult in future and can only be 
maintained as at present by better educa- 
tion. 

I would go further * and say that it is 
doubtful if even the best education oould 
maintaiu the position of Indians in this 
country. Where merits and abilities are not 
recognised and where a man is given ohanoes 
in life by his color, it is difficult to prosper 
with education only. It is a common thing 
to-day that a young European coming straight 
from a school is put over an old and experi- 
enced Indian in private and Government 
service, and whatever his qualifications, an 
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Indian cannot aspire to have an officer’s 
grade in Railway or Government service. 
Their hold on service in this country is only 
for few years. As poor whites and educated 
Africans come forward Indians will havh to 
disappear from these services in due course. 
Even supposing they still maintain their 
present position it would not reflect creditably 
on general standing of Indians in the country. 
Their position as subordinates could hardly be 
a matter of pride to the Indian community 
in Kenya or in India. 

The only jine at present open to 
Indians and to any extent developed 
therefore for an independent living, is 
trade and it must be unfortunately 
acknowledged that even here signs are not 
encouraging. Leaders and selLrespecting 
citizens could only come from the class or 
population having independent means of 
living and however smart and intelligent a 
clerk may be, as long as he is in subordinate 
position in service he cannot come out as the 
equal of members of other races. Unfor- 
tunately in Kenya a large number of business 
men do not know English and even after 
coming to Kenya their general improvement 
has been very slow. They have not yet 
realised that in business methods competition 
is not the last word : organisation, spirit of 
service, and application of modern business 
methods count for a great deal. On account 
of these conditions it is difficult for an edu- 
cated man of ordinary abilities to be success- 
ful in business and in the result one finds 
very few educated business men in Kenya, 
But trade also as far as the Highlands are 
concerned is only temporarily in the hands 
of Indians. Natives are getting ready to take 
up trade in the reserves and will probably 
ultimately drive out Indians fiom small shop- 
keeping while owing to the predominant 
European population in the Highlands large 
business there would pa^s in European hands. 
Therefore, it is only a question of time when 
it will be very difficult for Indians to stay 
in the Highlands. Unless conditions change, in 
Lowlands also the same thing same would 
follow. 

The only salvation, therefore, of Indians in 
Kenya is settlement on land in suitable 
areas. The following resolution was passed 
by the last Congress session at Nairobi 
in December 1927. 

Rbsolution 

Whereas in the opinion of this Congress 
one of the most important factors of perman- 
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ent settlement in Kenya and, Tanganyika 
can only be achieved by land settlement, 
this Congress resolves that the Government 
of India be requested to depute an officer 
to enquire into and report oui^ 

1. The availability of land for Indian 

settlement in any part of Kenya and 

Tanganyika. 

2. The fertility and usefulness of such 

land. 

3. A scheme of land settlement by a 

number of families assisted by the 

Government of India. 

4. Other matters in general aflecting 

permanent settlement of , Indians in 

Kenya and Tanganyika. 

The resolution speaks for itself. That there 
are such areas is proved by the success of 
the colony of Indians in the Kibos area and 
at Muhoroni; and there may well be very 
extensive areas elsewhere in the country 
including the Coast where Indian agricul- 
turists could successfully establish themselves, 
adding much to the prodnotivity and pros* 
perity of the country and disposing for ever 
the libel that is still used and believed that 
the Indian is only parasitic and incapable 
of becoming a real colonist. It would be 
difficult also for the most ardent exclusionist 
to maintain the sanctity of the Highlands 
were the capacity, zeal and ability of the 
Indian agriculturists actually demonstrated. 
If after careful investigation it is found that 
in the lowlands there are no areas suitable 
for Indian settlement a strong case would 
be made out for giving a portion of the 
Highlands for settlement by Indians. In the 
first instance, the proposal in the resolution 
enables the Government of India to convince 
the local Government and the Colonial Office 
that there are Indian agriculturists in the 
motherland who would come to Kenya and 
it invites a demand from India which would 
mean that it is the duty of the Goveru- 
ment of Kenya to undertake this task 
and to encourage Indian settlement in the 
interests of the country as is done in Europe 
by the publicity office. But from {>ast records 
it is established that the local Government has 
ignored this subject altogether. The Government 
of India, therefore, should direct their atten* 
tion to this most important question and the 
Indian leaders in Kenya should also make 
this their main programme for constructive 
work for many years to come. It may be 
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argued that local OovetHment being unsym- 
pathetic even the land settlement would not 
help and perhaps would be used ns a reason 
for further hardships, the reply is obvious 
that whatever difficulties may be created 
the very fact that Indians can be settled on 
land and can become producing factor of great 
importance the local Government also out of 
necessity will have to change their attitud& 
The position of Indians would then be un- 
assailable and they will have to be consider- 
ed as a real force in the country. 

A great political crisis for Kenya Indians 
is approaching. European settlers are demand- 
ing a step towards Self-Government namely 
an elected European majority in Kenya 
legislative council. The present position of 
Indians even under Colonial Office control 
is bad enough, it would be worse under 
settlers^ regime and the Kenya Indians are 
united in trying to frustrate the ejBTorts of 
European settlers for this elected European 
majority. 

Common Franchise is made again a prin- 
cipal plank in their fight It cannot be 
denied that it would solve racial problems 
and that it would soften racial bitterness, but 
the very name of Common Franchise is 
unacceptable to Europeans in Kenya. There 
is no doubt that if they would examine it 
without prejudice they would find it to 
their advantage even regarding their seats 
in the Council. 

Indians in Kenya are maintaining their 
fight against heavy odds but until India is 
strong enough to maintain her dignity as an 
equal partner in the British Empire not in 
name and loss but in practice and profit ; the 
lot of Indians outside India cannot improve 
as it should. The status of Indians in India 
must first be improved before others who 
are now ruling them and their brothers 
could agree to recognise them as friends and 
equals. There is much in this argument and 
once the question is settled in India the Kenya 
Indians would then obtain what they deserve 
and would secure equal opportunity and 
equal treatment with other snbjeots of His 
Majesty 

Bat it does not, therefore, follow that 
they should wait until such a thing happens. 
They must carry on with all their might to 
establish themselves on a better footing in 
this country and the best way they could 
sucoessfully obtain this result is by settle- 
ment on land. I hope the people and the 
Government of India will give greater 


attention to this subject than they have 
hitherto done and take advanfiige of the 
invaluable opportunity now offered by the 
appeal made by the East African Indian 
National CungroHs. It is one of the most 
essential and vital problems and a factor on 
which every other thing depends.” 

• 

Mischievous propaganda agaius:t AjtjB, 
Samaj in Fiji Islands 

Swami Bbawani Dayal Sanyasi has 
done an act of public service by drawing 
the attention of the Indian public towards 
the attempt that is being made by certain 
interested persons in Fiji to create disnnion 
among Sanatanists and Ary a Samajists there. 
Here is an extract from the Pacific Press of 
Suva, Fiji Islands : — 

''We have heard a great deal about the Ary a 
Samaj recently in the newspapers, but few seem 
to understand the real motive of this society. 
They claim to be Hindus and to teach the 
religion of Vedas, but such statements are difficult 
to reconcile with known facts. The Vedas are the 
chief of the Holy books of the Hindus, and are 
so venerated that they are only allowed to be 
read by Brahmins ; for this reason their contents 
are largely unknown to the majority of Hindus, 
and therefore it is not commonly realized how 
far the Arya Samaj teaching differs from the 
Vedas. The Hindu religion has 'many sects— Sikhs, 
Kabir-panthis. Jains— and the Arya Samaj desire 
to be thought one of these ; but once their teaching 
is understood such a position is logically im- 
possible, The Arya Samajists are really the enemies 
of ALL religion. It really suits them to pose as 
Hindus whereby more effectually to undermine 
the faith of the unlearned. 

"To all who are not Hindus it is astonishing 
that the true Hindus do not denounce the flagrant 
attempts of these atheists to pretend that they 
are Hindus, but this non-resistance to their most 
dangerous opponents is the outcome of their 
doctrine of "Animsa,” It might seem strange that 
the Arva Samajists should wish to pretend to be 
what they are not, but for this there is a financial 
reason : deprived of the support of the illiterate 
and ignorant on whom they impose, they would 
be helpless to carry on their anti-religioas 
propaganda.” 

* The statement contains many absurd 
accusations against the Arya Samaj in 
general and we consider it out doty to con- 
demn it whole-heartedly. It is qnite possible 
that the Arya Samajists in Fiji may not be 
the best representatives of the Samaj but 
that is a different thing altogether. To say 
that the Arya Samajists are really the 
enemies of all religion is to utter an absolute 
untruth. We shall request the Editor of the 
Pacific Press to be more considerate in f nture. 
There is much in the Arya Samaj that will 
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appeal to the Chtistiaiia if it is rightly 
nDddTstood Lit the Editor of the Phoific 
Press read Lala Lajpat Rai's hook oa Ary a 
Samaf jnubUshod by Lomgaiati & Go.« and that 
will give him an" idea of what the Ary a 
Samaj stands for. We hold no brief for 
the Arya Samaj, in fact, we do not 
agree . with several of their principles, 
but none who have seen their manysided 
activities In different fields of social work can 
fail to admire them for their robust faith, 
stardy nationalism and wonderful spirit of 
sacrifice. The Arya Samaj has come to stay 
ia Fiji and there is no use creating mis- 
nnderstandings against it. We have one 
thing to say for our Aryasamajist friends in 
Fiji. Let them not behave themselves in such 
a way as to bring a slur on the fair name 
of the Samaj. The policy of wild attacks on 
other religions must not be imported from 
home. Fiji can ill-afford to be a battle- 
ground for different races and religions. 

The Governor of British Guiana on Indian 
Immigration 

Sir Gordon Gnggisberg, who has been 
appointed Governor of British Guiana, gave 
an interview to a representative of the 
Observer before he left England, in the course 
of which he referred to the question of 
Indian immigration to that Colony. The old 
schemes of indentured immigration from India, 
he said, have proved a failure both from 
the point of view of populating the country 
and, finding labour for the sugar estates. This 
system has been abolished, and Sir Gordon 
was quite sure that any future schemes must 
be free from the taint of indentured labour. 
There are at present 125,000 Indians in 
Guiana of whom 68 per cent, were born in 
the Colony. Speaking of future plans, he 
said : — 

Any scheme should be conducted on the 
principle of community units, each unit 
comprieiog a hundred families, consisting of 
a father and mother and two or three children. 
These should be settled on ten acre farms, 
part of which can be devoted to raising 
quick-return crops, such as rice, ground-nuts, 
etc., and the rest to the culture of ooffe^ 
cocoa, fruit, and other permanent products. All 
land belongs to the crown, and the root- 
principle of land settlement should be a 
definite oppmiunity for immigrants to become 
owners. Each settlement should have as one 
of its midn features a system of oommuuity 
service, encouraged by Ithe formation of a 


settlement sohoid, spreading its influence in 
much the same manner as Hampton and 
Taskegee in the SDuthern States of America. 

The scheme put forward by the Governor 
seems to be a good One but the Indian 
pablic cannot consider the queeiion of 
sending any emigrants to British Guiana 
until aad unless the conditions put forward 
in Run war Maharaj Singh's report are ful- 
filled. That is the minimum ttiat we expect 
from the Government of British Guiana before 
taking any serious opnsideratiou of the qaestion. 
In the meanwhile, we shall ask the leaders 
of Indian opinion in that colony to let us 
know what they think of the Governor’s 
scheme. The question concerns them primarily 
and we must be guided by them in taking 
any definite decision on this subject. 

Our Agent General in South Africa 

Sir K. V. Reddi has been appointed the 
Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa in place of Right Honourable Sri- 
nivas Sastri, I have already criticised the 
Government of India in an interview to the 
Free Press. Here is what the Leaders of Alla- 
habad has to say regarding this appoint- 
ment 

The Government of India could not easily have 
made a worse selection than that of Sir K, V, 
Reddy to succeed Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. They have 
developed an extraordinary capacity^ for doin«r the 
wrong thing and we have no hesitation in say ins: 
that they betrayed utter unimaginativeness and 
lack of appreciation of tbe fitness of things and of 
the aitnation in South AMoa in makrog such a 
highly unsatisfactory appointment. If Mr. Sastri’s 
great work is spoilt by his sucoessor the respon- 
sibility will be wholly and solely of the Govern- 
ment”.— 

The fact is that the Government of India 
have developed a highly reactionary attitude 
in all these matters and they do not attach 
much importance to^ what the leaders of 
public opinion in India have to say even on 
such subjects on which there ought to bo 
complete co-operation between the Government 
of India and the Indian public, Possibly 
they consider it below their dignity to 
consult Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 0. F. 
Andrews on such questions inspita of the 
fact that the former is the greatest authority 
on these problems while the latter worked 
hard for not less than a year and a half to 
bring about the happy compromise in South 
Africa* The appointment of Sir K. V. Reddy 
shows that tAe India Government, attaches 
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as little importance to this oflSce as to that 
of the agents to Malaya or Ceylon. 

In an interview to the Associated Press 
Sir K. V. Reddy is reported to have asked 
his critics to judge him by his action and 
words in South Africa and not to prejudge 
him. The critics of Sir Reddy, as far as we 
know, have no personal complaint against 
him, and now that the appointment has 
been made they should gracefully offer him their 
help and co-operation in the difficult work 
that lies before him in South Africa 

A New Appointment 

We read in the papers the Secretary of 
State for India has sanctioned the appointment 
of a Joint Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment to devote substantial part of his time 
to problems of Indians overseas. Instead 
of creating a separate branch for this important 
work, as was urged by Mr G. A. Natesan, 
they are only appointing a special officer. 
It has not yet been announced who will be 
the occupant of this new post. Indians 
overseas and those who are interested in 
their problems will prefer a gentleman of 
the type of Mr. R. B. Ewbank or Sir 
G. L. Corbett to any third rate Indian 
I. C. 8 As there are Europeans who can 
take an Indian point of view on such ques- 
tions and also Indians who are worse 
bureaucrats than their white colleagues, we 
cannot swear by Indianisation in such cases. 

Indians in Canada 

Here is an extract from a speech of 
Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan delivered at 
Ottawa during the session of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association 

Perhaps it will interest you to know that there 
are 1200 of iny cuntrymen in this great Dominion. 
One hundred of them, distributed in different 
parts of the country, are enjoying to-day municipal 
and politica* freedom as well as any other 
Canadian^ and I am very proud of it. But unfor- 
tunately m one province, British Columbia, where 
there are as many as 1,100 of my countrymen, 
they are excluded from the enjoyment of the 
Dominion as well as the provincial franchise. 
1 am not making a complaint of it now. I am 
one of those who have been associated with the 
public life of my country for very many years, 
and in my experience in politics I have learned 
that the best way to advance a cause is not to 
look too much on the past and rake up old scores. 
That only does serious injury io a cause. I 
recognise that at the Imperial Conference your 
Prime Minister made a statement on this subject, 
and this statement 1 should like to read. 


“I desire to assure you that at the earnest 
favourable moment the Govemmenttwill be pleased 
to invite the consideration of your request that 
the natives of India resident in BritiBh Columbia 
be granted Dominion Franchise on conditions 
identical with those which govern the exercise of 
that right by the Canadian citizens.’* 

I am very happy that I have been here to 
listen to the statements of the Hon. Minister of 
Immigration. In these few words I ma|je an 
appeal to Canada to see that the disabilities which 
these people suffer are soon removed. • We have 
been warmed by your hospitality, and let me 
assure you that when we return to our country, 
whether you set right these disabilities or not, 
we shall tell the people of our laud how beautiful 
we have found your country and hpw well we 
have enjoyed your welcome. But it would fill 
our hearts with pride if I and some others were 
able to say that these disabilities which a very 
small number of my countrymen are now subject 
to in the great Dominion of Canada will soon be 
removed and that the vote will be given to them. 

The apologetic tone of Honourable Mr. 
Natesan’s speech is sufficient to illustrate the 
low position that our country occupies in 
the British Empire. The history of Indians 
in Canada is a history of prosecutions and 
persecutions and inspite of what Mr. Natesan 
said about raking up old scores’ the Indian 
public will not forget the many insults that 
our countrymen have had to bear at the 
hands of the Canadian people and the 
Canadian government There was a time 
when there were not less than 5000 Indians 
in Canada. By a deliberate policy of repres- 
sion and exclusion the Canadian Government 
has succeeded in reducing them to 1200, 
and out of these 1100 have not yet been 
given municipal or political franchise inspite 
of all the Imperial conferences and Empire 
Parliamentary Associations. 

Mr. C. F. Andrew’s advice to East 
African Indians :—’ 

In a speech delivered at London in a 
meeting of Indians presided over by Dewan 
Bahadur Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Mr. Andrews 
urged that Indian settlers in Kenya. Uganda 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar should work 
shoulder to shoulder io safeguarding and 
asserting the respective rights which were 
identical. Undoubtedly this advice of Mr. 
Andrews is full of practical wisdom and 
farsightedness. The Africans in East Africa 
outnumber the immigrant population in the 
proportion of 60 to 1 and natarally they are 
the rightful owners of their land. They are 
slowly though surely developing race oon- 
sciousness and the (lay is not far distant when 
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their voice ^ill have to be heard and they 
will no longer remain the damb driven 
cattle as they happen to be at present Both 
from the point of view of hamaoitarianism 
and statesmanship the policy of fallest co- 
operation with the Africans is the only sound 
policy that ought to be followed by our 
countrymen in East Africa. 

• • 

An Indian Agent in Kenya ? 

The Bombay correspondant of the Kenya 
Daily Mail of Mv3mbasa writes in one 
of his letters to that paper : — 

“I understand on a most reliable source 
that the Government of Kenya have asked 
the Government of India for the appointment 
of an Indian Agent in Kenya.’’ 

Isthisa fact ?Some member of the Legislative 
Assembly should put a question in the next 
meeting and get a definite reply from the 
Government of India. It will be positively 
harmful to appoint any Agent in Kenya. 


The East African Indian National Congress 
has already expressed its strong disapproval 
of such a step at its last session held in 
the presence of Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. 
R B. Bwbank. So far as our representatives 
in the Assembly are oonoerned this ought 
to be sufficient to warn them against any 
support to this reactionary proposal But 
unfortunately most of .the members of the 
Assembly know little about the problemB 
of our people in East Africa and it is 
necessary to keep them weli-informed on 
these questions. The Government of India 
is growing quite unimaginative and careless 
day by day and they can do anything by taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the members 
of the Assembly. Under these circamstanoes 
it is all the more unfortunate that our 
countrymen in East Africa have not yet 
realised the importance of publicity work 
at home. If they have an Agent thurst on 
their unwilling heads by the Government of 
India, they themselves will be, to a certain 
extent, responsible for it. 


LALA LAJPAT RAI 

By NAGBNDRANATH GUPTA 


A t the Allahabad session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1888 I saw Lala 
L^jpat Rai, then a very young man, 
distributing copies of his ‘ ‘Open Letter to 
Sir Syed Ahmed” among the delegates. At 
that time we were strangers. He was a 
pleader at Hissar, a district in South Punjab. 
In 1892 he came to Lahore ; I was also 
there and we remained friends to the end. 

Public life in India in those days was 
very different from what it is today, though 
even now it is a mistake to aver that 
politics in India is the same thing as in 
other countries that have their own Govern- 
ment. The political bodies in India mainly 
concerned themselves with presenting 
memoricds and petitions to Government, and 
public meetings were called to protest against 
or criticise particular measures. In Christ- 
mas week the Indian National Congress 
met every year for three days, the floodgates 
of oratory were opened and carefully worded 
resolutions were passed. And then the delegates 


returned home, satisfiod that they had done 
their doty by their country. 

In the Punjab the progressive movement 
among the educated community had found 
expression in the Ary a Samaj and the 
Dayanand Anglo-Tedic College, a combina- 
tion of religious, social and educational 
reform. The Ary a Samaj and the D. A. V. 
College displayed an excellent organisation. 
The former was based on the teachings of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati and revived the 
ancient Yedic religion superseding the later 
forms of the Puranic religion. The college 
was named after Swami Dayanand. It 
neither sought nor received any grant from 
the Punjab Government, but the organisers 
of the college as well as the general body 
of the Arya Samajists refrained from taking 
an active part in any political movement. 
The three most prominent workers for the 
college were Lala Hans Raj, Pandit Guru 
Dutt Vidyarthi and Lala Lajpat Rai. Lala 
Hans Raj was Honorary Principal of the 
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legal evidence pan even be produced to 
show that he was guilty of any offence. 

At Mandalay La j pat Rai was not detained 
very long. If Lord Morley agreed to his 
deportation be did not agree to his indefinite 
detention. After six months he was taken 
back to Lahore and set at liberty. A 
remarkable feature of these sequestrations 
is the great secrecy with which they are 
carried out Lajpat Rai was arrested in the 
afternoon but no one knew anything more until 
he was taken to Mandalay ; when released 
he was left at bis home at Lahore early 
in the morning before people were stirring 
out of doors. For some days thereafter there 
was a constant stream of visitors to Lajpat 
Rai’s house and messages of congratulations 
poured in from every part of the country. 

Before his deportation Lajpat Rai was 
a fairly well-known man, but the action of 
the Government made him one of the most 
famous men in the country and he received 
an ovation wherever he appeared. I was 
at that time at Allahabad and it was 
announced that he would pay a visit to 
that city in the course of a lecturing tour. 
There was a troop of Punjab cavalry stationed 
near the place where I was staying. One 
evening I met some of the cavalry-men who 
told me that they would go to the railway 
station to receive Lala Lajpat Rai, I pointed 
out that they might not get leave from their 
officers when some of them said that they 
did not care whether they were punished 
or dismissed. They only desisted from their 
purpose when I explained that suspicion 
might fall upon Lala Lajpat Rai himself, 
but several of them saw him at the meetings 
and elsewhere. Lajpat Kai came to breakfast 
with me and showed me the manuscript of 
the account he bad written of his life at 
Mandalay. He also told me that after the 
treatment he had received it would be im- 
possible for him to resume his practice as a 
lawyer. 

At the abortive Surat Congress of 1907 
Lajpat Rai tried bard to mediate ^between 
the two factions of the Congress, That 
movement was approaching the parting of the 
ways, but tbe issue at Surat was mainly a 
personal one. There had been a growing feeling 
in a section of tbe Indian National Congress 
that that body should adopt a bolder line 
of policy, and a cleavage was just averted 
at the Calcutta Congress of 1906. The 
Mahratta slipper that was hurled on the 
platform at Surat and fell near the person 


of Surendranath Banerjea, who look it away 
and preserved it in a glass case, was really 
intended for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta against 
whom the fury of the Deccan contingent 
was directed. Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who 
was present, gave me a graphic description 
of what had happened when 1 met him at 
Allahabad and Surendranath Banerjea spoke 
to me about it more than once. 

It was supposed that a reconciliation 
between the two wings of the Congress was 
effected at the Lucknow Congress of 1916, 
but the truce was temporary. To say that 
the Congress was captured by this party or 
the other is a very loose account of what 
really happened. It was not so much a matter 
of party feeling as an evolution of psycho- 
logy. The struggle upon which the Congress 
was engaged was bound to beconoe grimmer 
and sterner with the passing years. The 
old humdrum methods led nowhere. It 
required a considerable flexibility and nobi- 
lity of the mind to realise the change that 
was coming so swiftly. Lajpat Rai had given 
evidence of it at the Benares Congress of 
1905, over which Gokhale presided, by the 
passion with which he swept the Congress 
off its feet over the partition of Bengal and 
endeared himself for ever to the Bengalis. 
The receptivity and progressiveness of Lajpat 
Kai's mind were amazing. To tbe end he 
was steadily growing in intellectual stature 
and in the fervour of patriotism. When a 
nation is striving to attain the status of 
nationhood every form of open and honest 
agitation is constitutional for a people seek- 
ing a constitution, though a Government 
may not recognise it as such. As the 
National Congress in India moved forward 
and its demands became more and more 
outspoken and more resolute the older and 
more cautious men fell out of step and 
dropped behind. Then came a time when 
the Congress and the country fell under 
the spell of Mr. Gandhi’s magic 
personality, the intense and lofty devotion 
that gave all and sought nothing. His creed 
of passive resistance and the withdrawal of all 
co-operation with the Government never went 
beyond tbe slightest of gestures so far as 
acceptance by the country was concerned, 
but it revealed potentialities of which no one 
had ever dreamed and it drove tbe Govern- 
ment to adopt measures of desperation. There 
was a time when Presidents of the National 
Congress and leading congressmen were made 
Judges of High Courts and received knight- 
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hoods ; later^on, Presidents of the Congress 
were tionouted with a sentence of imprison- 
raent, or internment without trial Lajpat 
Rai was a stalwart of the old Congress, but 
he stayed on to be imprisoned and elected 
President of the Congress after that movement 
had entered on a new phase. 

Ihere can scarcely be any doubt that 
the PunjaJ) patriot would not have been 
deporte*d to Mandalay if Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
bad not been Lieutenant-Governor of that 
province at the time just as that unfortunate 
province would not have known the horrors 
of martial law nor would the tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh have been enacted if Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had not been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor in an evil moment. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the mischief that 
may be done by a single man in authority 
within his short term of oflBce. It all 
depends upon his temperament and the view 
he takes of passing events. Men of this 
type are the real enemies of British rule in 
India and they sow the seeds of bitterness. 

Lajpat Rai was not only a tireless 
political worker but also one of the greatest 
social servants of India Whenever there 
was a famine, and famines are fairly 
numerous in this country, he was busy 
organising operations of relief. He was not 
a wealthy man but he gave away large sums 
of money for various objects and finally he 
gave away his own house in trust for the 
Tilak school which he had founded in Lahore. 
Latterly he lived in another house which he 
built close to the one he handed over to the 
trustees of the Tilak Society. As a philan- 
thropist he was no less distinguished thaC as 
a patriot. 

During his stay in America he carried on 
an extensive propaganda in order to give 
the citizens of that Republic an idea of the 
true state of things in India. As was his 
habit throughout life everything he did in 
America was straightforward and above- 
board. He was incapable of any secret 
intrigue or underhand transaction. In America 
he was highly respected and much admired 
for his eloquence and single-minded devotion 
to his country. The leaders of the Labour 
Party in England knew him intimately and 
formed a high opinion of his ability and 
character. His mind was perfectly well- 
balanced and all his varied activities were 
perfectly legitimate, though it is obvious that 
no genuine patriot in India can be a persona 
grata with the Government. When Lajpat 


Rai wanted to return to India, permission 
to do so was refused by the British Govern- 
ment Undoubtedly the Government of 
India and the British Ministry must have 
been in agreement on this subject Thus 

it happened that when martial law was 
proclaimed in the Punjab Lajpat Rai was 
away in America. Had he been in Lahore 
he would certainly have been one of the 
earliest victims. 

If Lajpat Rai had enemies he had friends 
also in England and it was owing to the 
efforts of the latter that the iahibMon against 
him was withdrawn and he was permitted 

to return to India. Not very long afterwards 
he was arrested on a charge similar to that 

on which Mr. C R. Das and Pandit Motilal 

Nehru were convicted. The enrolment of 
Congress volunteers had been declared 
unlawful and public meetings had been pro- 
hibited in some places on pain of imprisonment. 
But while the Bengal and Allahabad leaders 
were each sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment Lajpat Rai was sentenced to a long 
term and it was only when he was seriously 
ill and his physicians suspected incipient 
tuberculosis that he was set at liberty. It 
was this confinement in prison that finally 
shattered his health, never at any time very 
robust. 

After his return from America Lajpat 
Rai established an Urdu paper for which he 
wrote a great deal and an English weekly 
paper, The People, which he edited himself. 
It was an admirably written paper and, 
though perfectly outspoken, it never gave 
the Punjab Government any' loop-hole for 
any action against it. When I met him at 
Lahore a few months ago he told me that 
he had found a young Panjabi who gave 
excellent promise of making a very success- 
ful journalist. 

Other popular leaders in India have felt 
the heavy hand of the present law in this 
country, but not one pf them had such a 
varied experience as the Punjab leader now 
gone to his rest. He was deported without 
trial and was never told of the charges 
against him ; he was prevented from returning 
to his country from a foreign land without 
even being told of what he was suspected ; 
he was sentenced to a long term of imprison* 
ment on a trumpery charge and finally 
he was assaulted and injured by a European 
policeman absolutely without cause a few 
days before his death. Some of the doctors 
who attended him have deliberately declared 
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thitt tht iDjaries and the sabseQaent shook 
haatened his death. 

Aooording to consetTative estimates a 
hindfed thonaand people^ men and women, 
fdibwed the loneral cmUg^, the nnmber of 
monrnefs inoreasiQg as the prooession 

wennd in and out of the streets of the 
walled city of Lahore. It it conld have 
been posalble to ^fer the funeral till the next 
day the number would have been larger 
for paOide living at some distance from 
Lahore were most anxious to pay their last 
lespeets to the departed leader. The 
autboiities displayed their vigilance by hold- 
ing in readiness armoured cars and armed 
troops by way of preoaution against any 
untoward inoident ! What act of violence 
did they apprehend from the heavy-hearted 
and the slow^footed mourners ? 

In an incredibly short time the news of 
Lajpat Rai^s sudden death reached the 
remotest comers of the whole country and 
every Indian place of business was instantly 
closed. It was a spontaneous and respectful 
tribute to the memory of a man who had 
loved and served India with a great love and 
a steadfast devotion. The world had a 
glimpse of a nation in mourning, it heard 


the heart^beats of a whole nation throbbing 
with pain. A nation that oaS uaite in 
mourning may also unite in rejoicing and 
in striving for the national wetd. 

This great-hearted son of India passed 
through persecution and suffering from strength 
to strength, from endeavour to endeavour, and 
his faith in the ultimate destiny of his r%ce 
and the ultimate issue of the stra|;^e for a 
place in the federation of nations 'never 
flagged or faltered for a moment. Intrepid, 
dauntless, high-souled and full of a lofty 
purpose he never looked back as he 
moved along the onward path. The debt 

of nature has always to be paid but 

death does not mean the quenchiog of the 
spirit. Death clari&es and exalts the 

purpose of life and the most potent voices 
that inffuenoe the living are the voices of 
the dead. Today we stand in the shadow of 
the Valley of Death with hearts heavy for 
the departed captain but he stands in the 
light, a luminous figure crowning the 

heights and beckoning to the milltOQS of 
India to march forward and win in life to 
the goal that he has attained in death. 

November 26, 1928. 


In my own extensive travels in India I 
found it oomnaon for Englishmeu in all parts 
(there were ol course honorable exceptions) 
to speak of and to treat the people of the 
country, no matter how intelligent or well 
educated or of how high character they might 
bei dietinotiy as inferiors. In travelling on 
the railways they were compelled to occupy 
inferior cars themselves. At the stations 
they must either remain out of doors or 
crowd into little rooms frequently hardly 
fit for cattle^ I often heard them called 
“niggers.” Not unfrequeotly I witnessed 
posi&vely brutal treatment of them. In a 
laigB Bombay hotel I saw an English official 
barter his servant unmeroifully with his 
thi(^ wiliEiQg-stick^ for some trivial offence, — 
his servMkt, a fine looking, educated native^ 


seemingly qnite the equal of his master in 
intellectual ability and infinitely his superior 
in all the qualities of a gentleman. I 
saw English merchants and bankers and 
English Government officials, who had treated 
me with the utmost courtesy, turn from me 
to treat their Indian servants and subordinates 
with harshness that was shocking. Dealing 
with me they were gentlemen ; dealing with 
Indians they were anything but genUeraen. 
I was constantly reminded of the way in 
which, in the days of American slavery, 
masters in the South (some masters) treats 
iheir slaves. Nor is all this strange ; the 
spirit which holds a nation in subjection 
against its will, is the same spirit as that 
which holds individuals in bondage. 

J. T, Sunderland in InMa in Bondage : Eer 
Bight to Freedom, 




Lajpat &aj 

The sudden and unexpected death of 
Lala L^jpat Bai at this critical time of our 
national history is an irreparable loss. Among 
the political leaders and workers of the 
country he has not left his equal. 

We have to make head against powerful 
opponents. Union in our own ranks is, 
therefore, essentially necessary. Of course, 
union at any cost, union at the sacrifice of 
principles, superficial union, is neither wanted, 
nor would be of any use. Bat real union 
is possible without sacrificing fundamental 
principles. Lala La j pat Rai’s personality, 
achievements and broad national outlook 
fitted him to be the reconciler and unifier 
of parties. Though known as a champion of 
the Hindu community and though he had 
full faith in its future he did not want a 
Hindu Raj. In the course of his presidential 
address at the Calcutta session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in 1925, he said 

“There is some apprehension in the minds of 
a certain section of our Muslim countryinen that 
the Hindus are working for a Hindu Kaj. It is 
to be deplored that some Hindus, too, should have 
taken to that line of argument in retaliation to 
the Mohammedan cry for Muslim Raj. We know 
that all Mohammedans do not want a Muslim Raj 
and we also know as a fact that the bulk of the 
Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the 
latter are striving after is a National Government 
founded on justice to all communities, all classes 
and all interests. In my judgment the crv of a 
Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is purely mischievous 
and ought to be disoonraged. lam clear in my mind 
that nmther a Hindu Raj nor a Muslim Raj is in 
the realm of iwjssibility. The correct thing for us 
to do is to strive for a democratic Raj in which 
the Hindus, the Muslims and the other commu- 
nities may participate as Indians and not as 
followers of any particular religion.” 

In his “Young iPdla” (fourth reprint, pp. 
118-9), the Lala has written : ""Ram Mohun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, was 
the first nation- builder of Modern India.” He 
was himself a nation-builder of the type of Ram 
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Mohun Roy. By this it is not to be under* 
stood that his views on all matters hnd his 
methods of Work were identical with those of 
Ram Mohun Roy. What we mean is that, 
as Ram Mohun Roy’s ideal of national 
regeneration was oomprehensive, so was the 
Lala’s. In his scheme of national revival 
Bam Mohun Roy did not leave oat 
sphere of human life and activity. His 
reforming did not leave untouched the 
religious and social life of the people. Nor 
was he only a religious and social reformer. 
Education, politics, the systems of land 
revenue and tenure, the industries and crafts 
of the people, the economic condition of the 
country, its judicial system, journalism, 
vernacular literature, agriculture improvement 
and many other matters engaged his earnest 
attention. In modern India— perhaps in the 
entire modern world — he was the first man 
to feel the need of and desire fellowship and 
co-operation between nations and religious 
communities. To the full extent of his 
powers the Lala, too, was a reformer in all 
spheres of national life, and an internationalist 
also. 

Earnestness, sincerity, courage and per- 
severance marked all he said and did. It 
was not in his nature to do lip-service to 
any cause which he espoused. As a son and 
servant of the Motherland, he placed all his 
materia], moral, intellectual and spiritual 
wealth at her service. He^ a son of poor 
parents, kept back nothing for his own 
personal enjoyment and advantage. Not that 
he was a sannyasin in outward appearance 
and apparel. He was a householder, he bad 
a family, he earned money. But he was not 
attached to what he earned. Even when he 
was young and made money by following the 
profession of law, year after year we used to 
read in the papers thaf at the Ary a Samaj 
anniversary celebrations he had given awhy 
all his year’s savings. With his great powers 
of oratory, his keen intellect, literary talents 
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of DO mean* order, extensive and varied 
reading, meffhodical and businesslike habits 
and great energy, he could easily have 
amassed wealth and become one of the 
class of opulent men iu India. But his big 
heart would not allow him to make money- 
making and hoarding the chief or main 
object of life. So all his life he was an 
open-handed giver. It was only the other 
day that he and his wife gave a lakh for 
a consumptive’s home, for which he also 
gave about another lakh collected by him- 
self. It is necessary to write of Lajpat 
Rai the giver, because it is not usual for 
all patriots who make eloquent speeches 
and compose rousing discourses to be equally 
noted for giving away most of what they 
are able to save. 

Lajpat Rai was an internationalist as well 
as a nationalist. He did not want an isolated 
existence for India. He knew and felt that 
that was neither impossible nor good for 
the country. He wanted all the co-operation 
and fellowship of the West which India 
could have without sacrificing self-respect 
and independence. 

Solid and lasting achievements stand 
to the credit of the Lala in the fields 
of religious and social reform, in politics 
and in the establishment of educational and 
political institutions, in the foundation of 
banking and insurance companies and in 
his efforts for the relief of distress caused 
by earthquake, famine and flood. 

He suffered much for his country, but 
suffered bravely and cheerfully. Persecution, 
even unto death, had no terrors for him. 
For he was a man of faith. His religion 
gave depth and strength and consecration 
to his efforts, in whatever kind of 
work he might be engaged. The truly 
religious man whose religion is not 
confined to the profession of a creed and 
to some outward observances but whose 
whole inner and outer life is regulated by 
faith in the immanence of the supreme spirit 
and in the moral evolution of the universe — 
such a man has an unshakable faith in the 
ultimate triumph of what is right and just 
and true. Therefore, in that conviction he 
can risk all, brave all, suffer everything in 
his unceasing endeavours to realise his ideal. 

He was an elder brother and practical 
helper of the depressed classes and of those 
who are wickedly spoken of and treated as 
untouchables, long before it became the 
political fashion to talk of their elevation. 


The fonodation of orphanages, too, engaged 
his attention. The bringing u# of orphans 
is fnndamentally humanitarian work, Bnt 
national self-respect also demands that we 
shonld take care of our orphans. No self- 
respecting people can leave their orphans to be 
brought up and denationalised by foreign 
or indigenous proselytizers. So : Jar as the 
Hindu community is coneerned, its indiffer- 
ence to the lot of the hnmbler iClasses |^nd 
of orphans and widows has idl along been 
a source of weakness and a cause of its 
decrease in numbers. Lajpat Rai understood 
all this and adopted remedial measures. 

To prevent economic drain and to build 
up industries, banking and insurance business 
should be undertaken by Indians. That 
was why the Lala turned his attention to 
these matters. 

Without full knowledge of and training 
in politics and economics and a band of 
devoted workers, public life in India must 
remain largely synonymous with sound and 
fury. To put an end to such a state of 
things he founded the Servants of the 
People Society and the Tilak School of 
Politics, 

No nation can become and remain strong, 
enlightened and free unless all its members, 
of all ranks, are educated. Hence he had 
a hand in the foundation and conduct of 
collegiate and other institutions, including 
primary schools for the masses. 

Without joy human life cannot be com- 
plete, nor can it be strong. Lajpat Rai, 
therefore, felt the need of removing the 
dreariness of hum in life in India by the 
cultivation of music and the drama and 
wrote on the subject more than once. 

It was only natural that he should have 
begun his active career as a religious and 
social reformer. For religion— we mean its 
spiritual and ethical element— purifies men, 
strengthens them by faith in the Power that 
makes for righteousness and frees them fiom 
degrading superstitions ; and' it is such men 
that go to make a strong and progressive 
nation. Social reform is necessary to remove 
many of the causes of our misery and weak- 
ness and to make our women and the hnmbler 
orders of the people useful and eelf-respeoting 
members of society. 

“Imt” 

It is not generally known that Lala 
Lajpat Rai contributed many of his axtioles 
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to The Modern Review under the pen-name 
of “Izzat” or “honour”. The manner of his 
death has been quite in keeping with this 
name. On the day of the arrival of the 
Simon Oommissjon at Lahore, in order to 
unmistakably that the Indian people 
did not want it but hurled back the insult 
of ibe appointment of suoh a commission, 
be led the, ^boycott procession to the railway 
station— he would not ask anybody to 

suffer any inconvenience and take any 
risk which he was himself not ready to 
suffer and take. The result was that, 
though the procession was entirely peace- 
ful and its behaviour un provocative, he 

and some others, were subjected to assault 
by European and Indian policemen. There 
is not the least doubt that the physical and 
moral shock of this humiliating assault killed 
the Lala before his time. The British Im- 
perial system is responsible for his death. 

In the midst of our sorrow, it is 
consoling to think is that, alike in life and in 
death, he kept cure and intact bis personal 
and national IZZAT. 


Imperialism and Lajpat Bai 

We have said that it was Imperialism 
that killed the Lala. Let us understand a 
little more clearly what this means. 

However hard one might seek among 
the politicians of Britain, one would not be 
able to find a man like Lajpat Rai among 
them. None of them has done and suffered 
for their country what the Lala has done 
and suffered for his. No British politician 
is moved by such fine and high idealism, 
none stands for so much to his countrymen 
as the Lala did for his. Yet what did 
British Imperialism appear to say and do to 
Lajpat Rai ? In effect it was this:— 

“You, Lala Lajpat Rai, may be a prince 
among men in your own country ; millions 
of your people may love and respect you; 
you may have done heaps for them in all 
spheres of life ; you may have meant to them 
much more than even your achievement ; born 
in an independent country, you might have 
occupied any position you liked; you may 
be a man of international reputation ;-yet 
you are nothing better than a clod of earth 
beneath my shoes. A two- penny sergeant or a 
half-pice constable need not feel any hesitation 
to inflict on you, the beloved and honoured 
of your people, the utterly unprovoked and 


unmerited indignity and humiliation of lathi 
blows. Your people may fret and fume. But 
I snap my fingers at them.” 

The People for November 22, reproduces 
a photograph of the martyred hero showing 
two scars over the region of his heart. These 
scars have produced stigmata on the breast of all 
dutiful sons and daughters of India. These can be 
obliterated only by freeing India. The only 
worthy memorial to the Lala would be the 
undying resolve of all sons and daughters 
of India to put an end to the enslaved 
condition of the Motherland. 


The Abolition of ‘Suttee’ 

In a highly eulogistic notice in the 
Hindustan Review of Dr, E. J. Thompson’s 
Suttee (George Allen and Unwin \ we find 
the following sentfnces: — 

He finds that the origins of Suttee go deeper 
than the insurance of the wife’s devotion to her 
husband, and deeper than the selfish aggrandize- 
ment of the male. The roots lay in ihe llindii 
theology, in the doctrine of retribution, widow- 
hood beirg considered the punishment of a sinful 
life which could only be redeemed on the altar 
fire. The uprooting of this iniquitious practice 
in British India, the author points out, was the 
work, not of the Government, but of two men, 
Bentinck and Dalhousie. 

Not having seen the book, we cannot 
say whether the Hindustan Review has 
correctly summarised the views and state- 
ments of the author. 

It is not necessary to consult not easily 
accessible works on sociology and anthro- 
pology to learn that the practice of oo-burial 
or concremation of wives with their husbands 
was by no means confined to the Hindus 
of India. Even aocoiding to so easily avail- 
able a work of reference as Chamberses 
Encyclopaedia (new edition, Vol. X, p. 793), 
“The rite was no doubt derived from a 
belief common to many races at all times 
of the world’s history, that it was well to 
send wives, slaves, horses, favorite weapons, 
etc., along with a great man into the other 
world, by burying them with him, burning 
or slaying them at his tomb.” It is, therefore, 
unhistorical and unscientific to blame Hindu 
theology alone for this horrible and wicked 
rite. 

As for apportioning the credit for the 
eradication of this •ustom, every educated 
Indian is expected to have at least so much 
historical knowledge and regard for accuracy 
as to supply the omission of the name of 
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Baja Bam . Mahnxi Roy^ Montgomery 
Martin, a oontemporary of the Raja, who 
was not at all disposed ^ be too modest 

in olaiming for himself the largest possible 
share of the oredit for the abolition of Sutee^ 
writeiB thns :— 

‘‘The efforts which I made in India (and which 
before I left Calcutta were successful) for the 
abolitjon of this horrid rite, by the publication 
of a jouraal in fottr languages, addressed tohll 
castes of natives, k one of the most gratifying 
events of toy life. It is justly due to the memoiy 
of the late Bam Mohun Roy to state that to his 
aid. in coniunotion with , that of the noble-minded 
Dwarkanath Tagore and his able and estimable 
cousin Frnsunnu Coomar Tagore, I was materially 
indebted for the success of my labours in 1829**— 
Eastern India, Tol. 1, p, 497. Published in London» 
1883. 

It will suffice to quote the opinion of 
of only one other British author, namely, 
that of the Rev. Dr. Macnicol. Says he:— 

“If the credit of putting an end to these 
horrors belongs to any man,** says the late Justice 
Ranade, “that credit must be given to Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy.**— Macnicol’p Bam Mohun Boy (Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Madras, 1919). p. 19. 

Again: — 

‘ Had it not been that there was iit that time 
in Ram Mohun Roy one resolute to express the 
better spirit of his countrymen and in Lord 
William Bentinck a ruler not less resolute to take 
action in accordance with ii, this practice, revolting 
as it was, might have remained for many a day 
still further to brutalise the people and bring 
dishonour on the land.’*— Macnicol' s Bam Mohun 
Boy, p. 21. 

Indians should beware of “friends** like 
Dr. E. J. Thompson and his eulogists. 


Hodernizing Mohammedanism 

At the instance of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
says The Christian Century, a commission 
of the faculty of theology of the University 
of Constantinople has reported a general 
plan for bringing Mohammedanism down to 
date and reoonciliDg it with the scientific 
conceptions and the praotioal demands of the 
modern world. 

“This is conoeived as a part of the nationalistic 
movement which is transforming Turkey from 
‘the sick man of Europe* to a nation with adole- 
scent vigor. In language, morals, law, and 
economy, the Turkish evolution draws its inspira- 
tion from science, reason and logic- -In the Turkish 
democracy, religion, like everything else, must 
enter into the new eiAof vitality of which it 
has need.'-Eeligious life must be reformed, like 
moral and economic life, by means of scientific 
procedure and by the aid of reason, so that it 
may move forward in line with the other social 


Institutions and give all the results of whi(h^ it 
is capable.* Speoiallyt there must m attention to 
comfort and hygiene in the mosques. The prayer!, 
and the portions of t^ Eoran us^ in srnwice^ 
should be in Turkish. There must be a reinterpre- 
tation of the sacred book by traced men acq^uaint- 
ed with philosophy and modem thought, for 
if one does not examine the contents of that book 
with a scientific mentality there is no means of under- 
standing anything therein.* In brief.acompreheBBiv<: 
plan must be worked out ‘to render our religious 
ceremonies conformable to hygiene, to Turkefy them, 
to imprint upon them a certain esthetic character 
and to reconcile them with philosophy. By 
doing these things, Turkey hopes not only to 
make the Mohammedan religicm a factor in the 
renaissance of Turkey but to make Turkey the 
educator and guide of the more backward Moslem 
nations.** 

^Re-interprotation of the sacred hook* and 
the other processes mentioned above really 
mean the death of faith in the infallibility of 
the Koran and of orthodoxy. 


The Hindu Dharma Mandal in New Tork 

The Alliance Weekly of New York reports 
the foundation of a Hindu religious association 
in New York City under the name of the Hindu 
Dharma Mandal. Its objects are described 
in the following announcement: — 

“This society shall be called Hindu Dharma 
Mandal, the term Hindu inJiidiDg. i'eside orthodox 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Mkb. Brahiuo and any other 
forms of religion that originated from Hinduism. 
The objects shall be to further the religious inter- 
ests and cultivate the spiritual ideals of Hinduism 
in the West, to bring the beliefs and practises of 
Hinduism in its broadest conception, before the 
Western public, to encourage and promote mutual 
contact and undeirstanding on a spiiitoal basis 
between India and the West and to meet in p^i- 
cular, the spiritual needs of the Hindus residing 
in the West The means to be pursued for carry- 
ing out the aforesaid , object shall be religious 
services, rites, ceremonies, lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, conversaziones, and other practises of 
Hinduism.** 

In reprodacing this announcement the 
Literary Digest observes that misBionary 
enterprise is not confined to Christianity. 
Efforts to spread in ^America religto^^ 
principles and ideas which have originated 
in India have been made in the past and 
are still being made. Perhaps the most 
sustained ot these efforts are those of the 
disciples of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna, of 
whom Swami Yivekananda was the first and 
foremost to teach in America. Of members 
of the Brahmo Samaj P. C. Mozoomdar, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, and T. L. Vaswani 
have lectured in America. Rabindranath 
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Tagore by himself in a ol««s apert. 

It is not kaowQ whether Lda Li|patfiai 
did any preaching work in Amerioa on 
behalf of the Arya Samaj, Virch and Gandhi 
delivered some lectures there expoanding the 
principles of Jainism^ 


A Sindn Chemist in the United States 

Coming from India in 1912 after his 
graduation from Ferguson College, Dr. V. R. 
Kokatnur entered the University of California 
for one year and then went to the University 
of Minnesota, where he completed his 
education and received his M. S. and Ph. D 
degrees. While he was studying at Minnesota, 
he became research assistant in chemistry, 
and remained after graduation until 1917 as 
research and teaching assistant. 

He then went to Niagara Falls, New York, 
as research chemist with the Mathieson 
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Alkali Works. After a year with this 
Company he became Assistant Chief Chemist 
of the Yat Dye Group with the National 
Analine and Chemical Company of Buffalo, 
New York. In 1921 and 1922 he did 
special research work with the By-products 


Steel Corporatton of Wierton, West Virginia, 
and the Dapont Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Slnpe then he has been consnlting 
research Ghemiai, having his basiness in 
New York Oily* • 

His researches in vat dye process resnlted 
in his invention of new processes of making 
alizirine, indigo and phenol. Daring the 
recent war, be brought out new war gases 
called mnstard and homologdes of Chlor 
piorin. Other processes are ^ for benzoic 
acid and derivatives, organic peroxides, 
oaloium areiaate, and soap and glyoeriu 
recovery. An interesting invention is his 
special chemical process for making embroid- 
ery and lace cheaply by machine. He has 
applied for 15 patents covering the above- 
mentioned and other processes, cf which 6 
patents have been granted* 

When the American Chemical Sboiety 
met in Detroit, Michigan r^ntly, from 
September 5 to 10, Dr. Kokatnur read a 
paper containing evidences to shew that 
Cavendish and Priestly were not the first 
men to discover hydrogen and oxygen, but 
that these gases had been known to the 
sages of ancient India, and then he read a 
second paper to show that chemistry was 
of Aryan and not Semitic origin. After 
listening to the proofs he offered, members 
of the convention gave the author a special 
vote of thanks for the originality and value 
of his researches and agreed that his 
evidences were conclusive. 


UrificatioD of Oriya-speaking Tracts 

A new organization has come into exis- 
tence for carrying on propaganda for the 
unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts and 
their formation into one administrative unit. 
Its object is legitimate and laudable. The 
dismemberment of Orissa has been a great 
calamity to this home of an ancient civi- 
lization. Its difterent parts should be re- 
united at the earliest opportunity. 

Recently the new organization led a pro- 
cession through the streets of Cuttack, the 
chief town of Orissa, carrying a picture and 
flags. 

Dr. Chi Li 

Dr. Chi Li, who visited India recently, 
is one of the most distinguished Chinese 
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Unification of Orissa Procession at Cuttack 

scholarp of the present day. He was edu- 
cated in Clark and Harvard Universities and 
took his Ph. D. degree from the latter in 
Anthropology. The University of Harvard 
has just published his work on “The Forma- 
tion of the Chinese People,” which for the 
first time gives an exhaustive account of the 
racial history of China. He is at present 
engaged in excavating the Chalcolithio sites 
in the province of Shansi in China, on behalf 
of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
D. C. These sites are important not only in 
revealing a very old civilisation, but also 
indicating striking similarities between the 
ceramics found there with those of the 
Indus Valley, Anau, Susa and Sumeria. 


Baroda Subjects In Conference 

Darbar Gopal Desai, President of the 
recent Baroda Subjects’ Conference, referred 
pointedly in his address to the practically 
absentee charaoter of the ruler of that state. 
He was not blind to the fact that the 
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Dr. Chi Li 

Maharaja spent so much of his time in 
foreign lands because of his bad health. 
But is it not also true that the Gaek wad’s 
health is what it is, became of his residence 
abroad for the purpose of leading a life 
without any serious aim ? 

But one need not be concerned with 
the causes of his absenteeism. The fact is 
sufficiently damaging that for years past he 
has not devoted as much time and attention 
to the affairs of his state as be ought to. 
He should either reside lor the most part in 
Baroda, as Mr. Desai suggests, or abdicate 
in favour of some one who can really do his 
‘ duty. 

Mrs. Sharada Mehta, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, pointed out that 
taxation in Baroda is heavier than in British 
India. 

The land assessment in Baroda is 50 p. c> 
higher than in British India and the. incidence or 
income-tax is still heavier, while income below 
Rs. 2000 is exempt from assessment to inoome-„ 
tax in British India, the limit in Baroda has b^n : 
laid down lat Rs. 750. There is a Legislative 
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Council in the State ; but its powers are so 
limited that in Mrs, Mehta’s opinion it is wrong 
to call it by that name. She made no secret of 
the fact that there was deep discontent among 
Baroda subjects, and suggested that the best way 
to meet it was by the immediate grant of 
responsible government. She contended that 
even with 20 years’ woiking of the Compulsory 
Education Act, primary education had not 
advanced as much as it should have. We have no 
doubt she was speaking from knowledge when she 
described the condition of the Baroda peasantry in 
the following words 

“The Patidar agriculturist who was once an 
asset of the State has been at present rgiucea 
to a condition of penury and lifelessnes. He has 
been buried under debts. Ten years back the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist of Baroda was 
Rs . 7 crores ; to-day the figure has jumped up to 
Rs* 10 crores,”— T/w Servant of India. 


“Pattinippura” 

One of the most interesting amongst 
old time institutions is Pattinippura. It 
literally means ‘the House of Hunger, i, e., 
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the place where hunger’ strike and 
Satyagraha are to be performed en masse. 
Sites of such houses are found at Triohur, 
Perumanum and at Kalati, near Calakuti, A 
short account of this very powerful weapon of 
social redress cannot but be interesting. 

When a local chief becomes aggressive and 
insolent and trespasses upon the elementary 
rites of the citizens, the Brahmin leaders all 
assemble together in a hall especially built for 
the purpose, where every arrangement would 
seem to have been complete for a grand feast. 
There they sit down before leaves spread 
out for dinner and when they are ready to 
perform the Pranahuti, one from amongst 
the aggrieved steps up and publicly announees 
that so and so had given them cause for 
grief, then he proceeds to narrate his various 
acts of offence and finally calh^upon the 
assembled guests to get tl^ wrongs 
redressed, Thereupon, the Brahgifns, all of 
them, throw down the water in their hands 
and rise up, swearing that they will not take 
their food until the wrongs are avenged ; and 
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-each one sits (iown before his respective 
leaf to fast and pray^ 

There are, it appears, some conditions 
imposed npon f asters. Dct^tsi unfortunately, 
are not available. But one rule seems to have 
been in existence, namely, that the period 
of fasting should never exceed seven days. If 
the cruel despot does not turn over a new 
leaf before the week is' out, there is yet a 
higher ritepr escribed. They are to get ready 
a statue of a man, hanged, to symbolise their 
enemy. This is invested with life by the 
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man- wrought evils. For divihe visitations 
the only remedy is prayer, P. 


President Southworth 

President Franklin Chester Southwortb, 
A. M., s. T. B, Li.x>, of Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, has come to India te take 
part in the Brahnao Samaj Centenary celebra' 
tions as a delegate of the American Unitarian 
Association. After graduation he became 
a teacher of Greek and Latin. In 1892 he 
was ordained minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Duluth, Minn., and in 1897 
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performance of the ceremony known as 
jhapm/ifftak And then supposed to be hanged; 
and the Brahmins all leave their homes in 
search of a itew abode. 

This final rite, it is believed, is potent and ’ 
powerful enough to bring instantaneous 
destruction on the offender and, if tradi- 
tion is to be believed, he never escaped 
the dreadful doom thus invoked upon him. 

*Patti/^®lor fasting, then, is the traditional 
means of'vjence that religion has put into 
the bands of the weak to secure themselves 
from the oppression of the powerful. But 
this weapon is to be used only as regards 


Dr. Southworth 

succeeded Rev. James Villa Blake as minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago. 
From 1899-1902 he served as Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Since 
1902 he has been President of Meadville 
Theological School and Professor of Homile- 
tics and Practical Theology. He was married 
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in 1893 to Alice A. Berry, an instructor in 
Latin at Yassft College. To both we extend 
a warm welcome. 

In the United States of America the 
Unitarians number only one in a thousand. 
But their intellectual, moral and spiritual 
standing in that country is very high. Of the 
65 persons whose statues adorn the Hall of 
Fame m NewYork University 22 are Unitarians. 
Among them*are men like Agassis, .Bancroft, 
Bryant, Chaoning, Emerson, Benjamin- Frank- 
lin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 0. W. Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Motley and Daniel 
Webster. That a community which numbers 
only one in a thousand in the United States 
has produced one-third of its most famous 
persons, has been ascribed to the fact . that 
Unitarianism trusts reason and spiritual 
experience, encourages investigation in reli- 
gion as well as in everything else, looks 
upon thinking as a religions duty as much 
as believing and necessary as a preliminary 
to all believing that is worth anything or 
safe, welcomes science, rejects all backward- 
looking and mind-fettering creeds and all 
external authorities imposed by priests or 
Churches, lifts the ethical above the theologi- 
cal, the practical above the ecclesiastical, 
deeds above profession, and dares to stand 
on its own feet and break new paths. 

A Gratuitous Attack on Visva-bharati 

Some time ago an article by Mr. G. K. 
Nariman, entitled “The Indian Institute in 
Paris,” was reproduced in “The Indian Daily 
Mail” from “The Bombay Chronicle.” 

This Indian Institute in Paris is to 
have at its head Professor Sylvain Levi, the 
well-known Indologist. In his article Mr. 
Nariman says that it would indeed be a 
misfortune 

“if our princes and men of wealth do not endow 
Sylvain Levi’s institution and make the Eastern 
learning stored in Paris, in some respect the hub 
of scholarship, easy of access to young India. 
It will pay India, in the endjt will pay Asia 
ultimately, to send our youth to Western institu- 
tions like this ” 

We join whole-heartedly in this appeal 
for funds for the Indian Institute in Paris. 
Young Asians, including young IndianSi 
certainly require to go abroad to adquire 
knowledge and experience. So far there is 
no disagreement with Mr. Nariman. But his 
article contains an attack on Yisva-bbarati 
which is both gratuitous and mean. Even if 
the Parsis and other Wealthy communities 
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were to fillip dndow Yiava-bharati, 
which they have not done there would be 
plenty of money left in India to 
give to foreign institutions. So it is not 
necessary to cry down the Institation at 
Sautiniketan in order to secure funds for 
any particular foreign seat of learning, But 
let us see what Mr. Nai:maa says. He 

writes 

When our poet Tagore founded his University 
at Shantiniketan, as usual the Bombay Parsis were 
appealed to. And quite as usual also they paid 
up for a cosmopoUtau cause. As a matter of fact, 
the Bombay Presidency was to the tore. Aj^ 

Prof. Hirji Morris was the soul, or sole agent, who 
by his personal consecration secured over two and 
a half lakhs of rupees for the institution. A 

beggar’s bowl in hand, a truly religious mendicant, 
(he roamed over Kathiawar fro'ri oouit to court of 
princelings, stood rebuffs in Maharashtra, and came 
smiling from a couple of Parsi firms, 

I was frankly against the Parsm makiug large 
donations to Yiahwabharati. And that for two 

reasons. In the first place, an institution like 
Shantiniketan located in India cannot have all the 
facilities, the paraphemlia of research* sucsh as are 
commanded by older Universities in Europe aud 
America. It Jacked environs. It lacked the innate 
. a].:, h time and not money can supply. 

I ». \| iF.-iH. . . 1.1 i on which the young students, 
guided by elders, are expected to work do not 
survive in a state of preservation the ravages of 
India’s humid climate. In all India it is only 
in the dry regions of Nepal and Kashmir, besides 
spots in Rajputana, where they do not crumble 
to atoms after about eight hundr^ years. 

First, as regards the paying up by the 
Parsis. The amounts contributed by the 

Parsis to the fund for promoting Zoroastrian 
studies have never been 'paid up'^ to 
Rabiudranath Tagore or Yisva-bharati. 

When H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderal^ 
announced an endowment of one lakh of 
rupees for the promotion of Islamic studies 
he made over the amount to Yisva-bharati. 
On the other hand, the generous Parsi donors 
ba^e kept their donations in their own hands. 
The proceeds of the fund are administered 

or not administered mainly by them. 

After the lapse of some years, because in 
the meantime the poet not being in possession 
of the money could do nothing, they chose 
their own man. Professor Turaporevala, to 
lecture on Zoroastrian subjects at SantiniketaD, 
and to be paid by tbem out of the proceeds 
of the fund. He delivered somMieotures, 
but Yisva-bharati has not able 

with all its efforts to get the4^Tectures 
from him in a written form. Whirc is more, 
he has asked that institution not to mention 
in its report that he did any work there and 
was paid for it. 
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It is with considerable relnctanoe that we 
say anything here about ilLv. Hirji Morris 
for there is no positive proof that Mr Nariman 
has i^ritten what he has about him at his 
instigation or with his knowledge and consent. 
6ut the truth has to be told. Rabindranath 
Tagore had to go personally from court to 
court in tCatbiawar to get money from the 
princes. If Mr. ilorris accompanied him or 
went afterwards as his colleoting agent he ought 
to consider himself blessed that that fact 
earned for him some 'influence. His success 
—whatever it may be — was due to that fact. 
For obtaining money from the Parsis also, 
the Poet had to repeat the same process of 
going from door to door. But whereas the 
Kathiawar princes and the Nizam have part- 
ed with their money, the generous Parsis 
have kept their money in their own hands, 
have chosen their own lecturer who is to 
remain incognito and whose written lectures 
(like the Parsi money) are not . to be made 
over to Visva-bharati ! This is a peculiarly 
up-to-date form of giving. 

Mr. Nariman boasts, “I was frankly 
against the Parsis making large donations to 
Vishva-bharati He ought to be proud that 
the Parsi givers have responded by patenting 
a process by which not-giving is made to 
appear like giving. 

Rabindranath Tagore did not want any 
money from the Parsis for selfish ends or 
even for the general purposes of his insti- 
tution. He wanted to found a Uni- 
versity chair for study, research and 

teaching in connection with the ancient 
history, religion and culture of the Parsis. 
He toiled to do for them what they had not 
done for themselves. He has got his reward. 
No wonder, be should now say, “The 

generous Parsis did not place in my hands 

the money I had collected with great trouble. 
I make a present of it to them, I do not 
want it.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Nariman, an in- 
stitution like Santiniketan located in India 
cannot have all the facilities, the paraphetr 
nalia of research, such as are commanded 
by older universities in Europe and America.” 
Assuming his ipsi dixit to be true, hia argu- 
ment v^ld apply to all similar existing new 
researdf^jl^ntres in India and all that may 
be foulWiU hereafter, not merely to Tisva- 
bbairati. there can be no research in 
these Indian institutions ! Would Mr. Nariman 
be suprised to learn that, as published in a 
previous number of this B^view^ Prof, 


Sylvain Levi during his recent visit eulogised 
the research work done at »Vi8va-bharati ? 

Another charge against the institution 
is that “it lacked the innate enthusiasm which 
time and not money can supply,’* We con- 
fess we do not understand how a thing 
which is innate^ that is to say, inborn or 
natural, can be supplied by time. But sup- 
posing Mr. Nariman’s dictum has •some 
occult meaning, no institution need •be given 
any pecuniary help ; — all should be left to 
starve and gather or evolve innate enthusi- 
asm in the course of centuries. A child 
should not be given food, because as it 
grows through fasting it can in the course 
of decades become an enthusiastic worker- 
enthusiasm being its innate attribute. We 
do not claim any credit for this profound 
observation ; — it is merely a corollary and 
paraphrase of what Mr. Nariman has said. 

Another alleged defect of Santiniketan 
is that “It lacked environs.” Of course, 
it being at a distance of 99 miles from 
Calcutta, it has not the environs of urban 
universities. The atmosphere, too, of the 
place is not surcharged with sewer gas, dust, 
smoke and petrol-fumes. These are great 
drawbacks. But possibly there arecompensating 
advantages too. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, 
who is seldom, if ever, misled by patriotic bias, 
writes of the ancient Hindu ‘forest univer- 
sities’ that the teachers who resided lived in 
their forest homes (tapovanas) “lived in the 
world, but were not of it ” 

They “were not lonely recluses or celibate 
anchorites cat off from the society of women ana 
the duties of the family. They formed groups 
of house-holders, living with their wives ana 
children, but not pursuing wealth or tame or 
material advancement like the ordinary men ot tne 


world.” • 

“Thus, the ancient Hindu university, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe distance 
from the noisy luxurious Capitals and gave tne 
purest form of physical, intellectual and moral 
culture possible in any early age, - 

•’These hermitages were as effectual for ,tne 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of serious 
literature as ihe caihedi-ah of mediaeval 
hnf wifViftnt fhp iinnatural monachism of tne 


^ “In* the calm of these sylvan retreats were 
developed our systems of , Philosophy, ethics, 
theology and even several branches of literature 
proper. Witness the vivid 8c?enes of discussion 
on political science and morality in the Naimisna 

QB HaarvpihoH in the mCLhCLohCLVCLtOLt olianil- 


^**^“Herein lay the true springhead of the ancient 

civilization of the Hindus, India Through 

the Ages, pp. 20-24 

It is not suggested that Rantiniketan is 
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exactly like ^in ancient Hindu UniTersity. 
What is meant is that it can be said to lack 
environs if the ancient sylvan retreats, which 
were homes of learning, can also be said to 
have lacked environs. They had their own 
environs, so has Santiniketan. If in the 
former lay the true spring-head of the 
ancieat Hindu civilization, it is not impossible 
for the 4ttej; to influence modern civilization 
in a beneficial way. ’ 

If everywhere in India, except in the ' dry 
regions of Kasmir and Nepal and some spots 
in Rajputana manuscripts criimble to atoms 
after about eight hundred years, all research 
Mss. libraries, situated not only in Santi- 
niketan but everywhere else except the 
above-named favoured regions, should be 
removed therefrom to Kashmir, etc, and to 
Europe and America. Mr. Nariman, it 
seems, in his benevolent ardour against 
Santiniketan, proves too much. Besides, 
eight hundred years is not a very short 
period ! 

Another reason why Mr. Nariman is an 
enemy of Santiniketan is that ‘‘It could not 
secure its continuance after the demise of 
its great founder.” Without assuming that 
Mr. Nariman’s wish is father to his thought, 
one may say that the best way to bring 
about the longed-for collapse of the 
institution during the life-time or after 
the demise of its great founder, is to 
indulge in carping and small-minded 
criticism and to refrain from helping it in 
any way, or, what would be more eftective, to 
help it in the way Mr. Nariman’s generous 
Parsis have done. And yet, Mr. Nariman 
may rest assured, in spite of all such 
magnanimous acts of friendliness, the expected 
may not happen, the unexpected may happen, 
and Visva bharati may continue to be a seat 
of learning and culture and beneficent 
influence long after bis and our names have 
been buried in oblivion. 

Mr. Nariman’s praise of “foreign travel 
and touch with the foreigners” is as much 
an argument against Santiniketan as against 
all educational institutions located in India. 


Mount Everest 

Everest is the name given by the British 
to the highest peak of the Himalayas. 
It is the highest peak in the world. It 
has been named after General Sir George 
Everest, not because he was its dis- 


coverer. but because be was ‘U former 
Survey br-Generai in India wbo organised 
the Trigonometrical Snrvey. The peak was 
discovered in 1852; Sir George had retired 

* 

An account of the discovery of Mount 
Everest is to be found in a lecture on 
“Himalayan Romances,” delivered at Simla 
by Major Kenneth Mason, and re- 
produced in The Englishman of November 
12, 1928, p. 17, from the Jourml of the 
Society of the. Arts, The relevant passage 
is extracted below from that lecture 

*Tt was during the computations of .the 
north-eastern observations that a babn rushM on 
one morning in 1852 into the room of Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the successor of Sir George Everest and 
exclaimed, “Sir, I have discovered the highest moun- 
tain on the earth.” He had been working ■ont the 
observations taken to the distant hills. It was 
Sir Andrew Waugh who proposed the name 
Mount Everest, and no local name has ever l^n 
found for it on either the Tibetan or the Nepalese 
side.” 

This “babu” was Babu Radhanath Sikdar, 
a native of Calcutta, who was a well-known 
mathematician in his day. 

Satish Ranian Das 

* By the death of the Hon’ble Mr. S. R. 
Das the country has lost a really great- 
souled man. He was a sound lawyer and 
came eventually to occupy the high offices 
of Advocate-General of Bengal and Law 
Member to the Government of India. But 
these offices did not furnish any correct 
measure of the greatness of fhe man. His 
politics being of a mildly Moderate kind, 
it was not generally recognised that his 
enthusiasm for the advancement of the 
cause of India was as great as that of 
others who were known as patriots. He 
was a generous giver to educational insti- 
tutions and societies for social and religious 
reform. He supported numerous poor 
students. As president of the Women’s 
Protection Society, he did much to save the 
honour and lives of the unfortunate victims 
of hooliganism and to get the wicked ruffians 
punished. He was an ideal friend, being 
some times so generous as to ii|poveri8h 
himself. Honest, honourable aud^^lmtiful in 
every relation of life, it would nS^oe easy 
to find his equal in these respem Mahatma 
Gandhi writes in Youny India : 

Though I had little in common with the 
deceased in politics, I could not but recognise his 
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S henomenal generosity and his open-heartedness. 
[any do not know now this great man beggared 
himself 80 that no worthy oaase might knock in 
vam at his door. 

Apotheosis of 'dominion Status.” 

The following passage occurs in an 
editorial article of the Indian Daily Mail 
of Novemher 7 last : 

^ The late Mr. C. R. Das, in a moment of inspira- 
tion, spoke of freedom within the British Common- 
wealth as being spiritually a higher ideal than the 
goal of independence. He did not explain his 
meaning, but it has a very full and real meaning. 
It is ^ a higher spiritual ideal to transform the 
conditions, however adverse, in which a people 
fiodK itself into opportunities for self-realisation and 
self-development, than to run away from them in 
the hope, which may or may not be fulfilled, of 
lighting upon others which would be wholly 
different and agreeable. The “Independence” 
school of thought is entirely alien to the Indian 
temperament, which through immemorial centuries 
has established a tradition for continuity. The 
defects of the present system of administratuui arft 
patent to all observers, and the hu/in Dfuln Mail 
has frequently occasion to dwell on them and to 
insist on their rectification. But what is not so 
obvious to the newer generation of politicians, is 
the great work of emancipation which British rule 
has been the means of accomplishing, consciously 
and unconsciously. The severance of the connec- 
tion which has been so fruitful of good, notwith- 
standing the evils which have come in its train, is 
not in the best interests of the country, and the * 
assertion of the All-India Congress Committee to 
the contrary will find little response in the hearts 
of the people of India. 

The speech of Mr. C. R, Das, referred 
to in the extract, is not before us and we 
do not remember what he said. Moreover, 
as “he did not explain his meaning,” it 
serves no useful purpose to drag in his 
name. It is the Bombay paper’s interpreta- 
tion which has to be considered. 

Indians, whose languages, religions, 
culture, manners and customs, complexions, 
etc., are in the main different from those 
of the British people, cannot expect to have a 
greater amount of freedom than is enjoyed by 
the white people of the Dominions, who are of 
British and other European descent and 
whose culture, complexion, religion, manners 
and customs and languages are identical 
with or similar to those of the British people. 
Let us see what is the political status of 
the Don^'pns and what measure of free- 
dom th^'^njoy. In the new edition of 
Chambers^^^^ncylopaedia, article “Colony,” 
Prof. Berriedale Keith, who is an authority 
on the subject, writes thus about the 
Dominions: 


In the strict legal aspect all these are colonies; 
their legislation may be disallowed® by the crown, 
their laws may be overridden by imperial acts, 
the head of the execntive government is appointed 
by the king on the advioe of the British Gfovern- 
ment, and appeals lie from their courts to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy-oouncil. In 
practice they are almost autonomous ; the governor- 
generals are appointed in accordance with the 
wishes of the dominions ; disallowanee of ^ their 
acts is obsolete or nearly so ; the British parlia- 
ment has ceased to legislate for thfem mve with 
their consent ; and if they desire, the right of 
appeal to the Privy-council would doubteless be 
cancelled. Save Canada, they have a wide power 
of constitutional, alteration, though they cannot sever 
their connection with the British crown. The chief 
sign of their condition of quasi-dependence is 
the fact that under international law they are 
not, for many purposes, treated as independent states, 
the govemors-general and ministers cannot declare 
war or make peace or enter into treaties except 
under the authority of the king, on the advice 
of the British government. But these restrictions 
are of less importance in practice than in theorj\ 
for in all important political treaties since the 
Peace Conference of 1918, the Dominions (other 
than Newfoundland) ' have separate representation 
and their consent is obtained ^ before ratification, 
while no commercial treaty since 1880 has been 
made binding on them without their consent, 
and special treaties are negotiated for them ny 
their own representatives acting with the authority 
of the Bi'il-i- L'-'i- iririi.Tit Further, the Dominions 
fexcept >!■ Vs i...,r..|i iij.ii ire distinct members of 
the League of Nations, side by side with the 
British empire as a whole, and as such members 
act ind^endently of, and sometimes in opposition 
to, the British empire representatives. The Domi- 
nions have not the power to declare themselves 
neutral in any war into which Britain enters ; 
but they may refuse any active aid, and they 
obviously can claim tliat they should participate 
in fraining British foreign policy, so as to obviate 
their being involved in war without consultation 
and full knowledge. Effective , arrangements exist 
under which in matters immediately and directly 
affecting them, the British government does not 
act without Dominion concurrence, ^ but the 
problem of consultation on general foreign policy 
18 not yet solved. It is complicated by the fact 
that the Dominions, while able to maintain internal 
order, are not yet prepared to undertake propor- 
tionately the same burden of defence expenditure 
as is borne by the Ignited Kingdom. 

It is clear from the above passage that 
the Dominions are freer than India hot do not 
enjoy as much freedom of action as indepen- 
dent countries like U. S. A., France, Japan, 
Italy, Belgium, etc., do. Even the Irish Free 
State, though called Free, is not really as 
free as even the small independent countries 
of Europe, the two Americas and Asia. 
Dr. Keith writes in the same article : 

“The status of the Free State in Ireland is 
essentially that of a Dominion on the model of 
Canada, but that status is possessed under the 
terms of a formal treaty of 1921 between Great 
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Britain and Ireland, and the terms ^of „that tre^ 
provide oertai# powers which Great Britain caa 
exercise in respect , of defrace . J^^tters, ana 
definitely limit the nprhtof.^the Irish Free State 
to maintain naval and military forces, matters 
left indefinite in the case of the Dominions. 

So, whatever the spiritual meaning and 
implications of Dominion status may be, 
so far as the external, concrete, material or 
secular aspects of Independence and Domi- 
nion sfatus are concerned, Independence 
would seem to confer greater political and 
civic rights on people than Dominion Status, 

Our Bombay contemporary holds that 
"it is a higher spiritual ideal to transform 
the conditions, however adverse, in which 
a people finds itself into opportunities for 
self-realisation and self-development, than 
to run away from them in the hope? which 
may or may not be fulfilled, of lighting 
upon others which would be wholly different 
and agreeable.” 

Mr. K Natarajan, who, we presume, is 
responsible for these views, is an experi- 
enced publicist having personal knowledge 
of the political condition of India before 
the Montagu- Chelmsford reforms and the 
Morley-Minto leforms. He will admit that 
the political conditions before the Morley- 
Minto reforms were more unfavorable than 
those after the same relorms, and that the 
conditions under the Morley-Minto reforms 
were more adverse than those under the 


present Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Neverthe- 
less, all Indian politicians, including Mr. 
Natarajan perhaps, were successively dissatis- 
fied with the 5t)rf(7-MorIey-Mintorejime and then 
with the Morley-Minto regime, when obtained. 
And at present these same politicians would 
prefer Dominion Status to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. It is clear, then, that 
the elder statesmen of India, including 
Mr. Natarajan, have never in actual practice 
followed the "higher spiritual ideal"’ of 
transforming the adverse conditions in which 
they found themselves "into opportunities for 
self-realisation and self-development.” On 
the contrary, they have always tried (and 
are still tiying) to run away from those 
adverse conditions "in the hope, which might 
or might not be fulfilled, of lighting upon 
others which would be wholly different and 
agreeable.” 

Taking the case of individuals, if a man 
suffers from dislocation or fracture of some 


bone, say, of his left leg, he does not follow 
the higher spiritual ideal of transforming 
the adverse condition of lameness into 


opportunities for self-realisation, and self- 
development, On the contrary, he calls in 
a snrgeon in order to be able to "run away 
from” lameness and walk again like other 
normal men. Crutches cannot be spiri- 
tualised. If a man suffers from cataract 
in the eyes, he does not inoontineDtly accept 
that condition as a divine dispensation to 
enable him to spend the rest of his days in 
meditation. On the contrary, he first strives 
to get cured by an operation. 

The history of the world shows that in 
every age and clime, every dependent country 
has tried to be independent, and all such 
countries have been successful in proportion 
to the earnestness, persistence and wisdom 
of their efforts. Examples of such struggles 
and success are to be found in every quarter 
of the globe. Perhaps the country to be 
free after the longest period of dependence 
and disorganisation is Italy. It became 
united and independent in the last century 
after fourteen hundred years of servitude. 

The ideal advocated by Mr. Natarajan 
may be the higher spiritual ideal, but there 
is no example in history of any people 
under alien rule following this ideal. Per- 
haps it has been left for a certain school of 
politicians in India to do pioneering work 
in this respect 

According to "The Indian Daily Mail,” 
"the Independence’ school of thought is 
entirely alien to the Indian temperament, 
which, through ira memorial centuries, has 
established a tradition for continuity”. To 
us this appears to be a strange reading of 
Indian history and the Indian temperament 
Continuity may be kept up either with de- 
pendence or with independence— either with 
indigenous rule or with alien rule. Every 
distinct people of the world has treated depen- 
dence as a breach of continuity in their national 
tradition, There is no historical evidence 
that the people of India has been an excep- 
tion and has tried to maintain the continuity 
of dependence instead of treating dependence 
as an abnormality and trying to establish 
continuity with independence by becoming 
free. During a certain period anterior to the 
Christian era, parts of the north-western 
region of India were included in«Ae Persian 
Empire. The people of that re*^^m did not 
try to maintain the unbroken ^pratinuity of 
Persian rule; that rule endec^Greeks and 
Bactrian Greeks invaded and for a time 
ruled some of these parts. This alien rule, 
too, was shaken off. There were successive 
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waves of invasion and conquest by various 
foreign peoples, named Sakas, Huns, Scy- 
Ubians, eta They were either driven away 
or absoibed, and the government of the country 
ceased to be foreign. Coming to times nearer 
our own, one finds that the Mugbals did 
not try to keep up Pathan rule, nor did the 
Marathas and Sikhs try to maintain the 
continuity of the tradition of Mughal despo- 
tism. Mr. Natarajan’s reading of Indian 
history and temperament would have been 
incomprehensible to Sivaji. India has been 
always for independence. It has been longer a 
self-ruling than an enslaved country. It is 
the baneful hypnotism of foreigner-written 
Imperialistic histories of India which makes 
us think otherwise. India has not been more 
subject to foreign invasion and rule than any 
other part of the earth equally extensive and 
rich in resources. 

We are not blind to the improvements 
which have taken place in India during the 
British period of its history. We are aware 
of the evils, too. Which preponderate we 
need not say. It is a tenable hypothesis that 
at the time when India came gradually under 
British rule she had not the power of initia- 
ting and carrying on the process of emanci- 
pation. But times are changed. At present 
emancipation is going on in eastern countries, 
other than India, which never came under 
the British yoke and never had British 
guardians; it is goingon there far more rapidly 
than ever in India.^ It is to be hoped that 
it is not an z^nspiritual ideal for us to aspire 
to carry on the work of national emancipa- 
tion unaided by the stimulus of British 
lathis^ machine guns and bombing aeroplanes. 

In spite of Mr. Natarajan’s dictum to the 
contrary, the* declaration of the goal of 
independence does find “response in the 
hearts of the people of India.” 

If Dominion Status be more within the 
range of practical politics than independence, 
let us by all means work for the former. But 
in the path of human progress in any 
direction— religious, moral, social, educational 
political, economic, literary, artistic, scientific, 
or mechanical— there is no terminus visible 
to the mind’s eye or imagination. Why 
claim finally for Dominion status alone ? 


^British dimm on wealth'’ a Misnomer 

It may be true that the British Dominions 
and self-governing colonies (meaning their 


white inhabitants alone) wear po handoufPs 
and fetters. So far as they are^ concerned, 
the British Empire may be a Commonwealth. 
For the remaining inhabitants under British 
rule, who are the vast majority, it is an 
empire and nothing but an empire ; — to call it 
a commonwealth is only an attempt to gild 
the chains of slavery, which does not deceive 
any intelligent non-white man, womip or child. 

Democracy means government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
The population of the British Empire 
is 450 millions in round numbers, of whom 
320 millions live in India. So, even without 
taking into consideration the other dependent 
peoples in the Empire, one can see that the 
majority of British Bubjecls are governed 
undemocratically. Therefore, the British 
Empire is not a democracy or commonwealth. 

In what sense is it, then, British ? It 
is the boast of the British people that their 
island is governsd according to British 
principles, which, they say, are equivalent 
to the principles of self-rule and democracy. 
But we have seen that the majority of 
the peoples in the British Empire are not 
self-ruling, are not democratically governed. 
Therefore, so far as this majority is concerned 
the British Empire is subject to “un-British 
rule.” Hence the expression “British 
commonwealth” is a misnomer. 

In what sense, then, is the Empire or 
commonwealth British ? 

Is it in language ? 

About 50 millions of people in this 
empire speak English as their mother-tongue. 
But a hundred millions speak Hindi or 
Hindustani. Fifty millions speak Bengali. 

And there are other groups speaking 
other languages. So, linguistically the 
British Empire is not British. 

Is the empire, then, British, judged by 
the colour of the skin of its inhabitants ? 

Of the 4f0 millions of the inhabitants 
of the British Empire sixty millions in 
round numbers may be spoken of as ‘white.’ 
The non-whites are more than six times as 
many. The non-white Indian people alone 
number 320 millions. Judged by the com- 
plexion of its inhabitants, then, the British 
Empire is not ‘British.’ 

Has the religion of the British people, 
then, given the name ‘British’ to the 
Empire ? 

Of the peoples of the British Empire 
220 millions are Hindu, 100 millions Muham- 
madan, 80 millions Christian, 12 millions 
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Baddhist. 12 riaillions Animist, etc., etc. So, 
from the pSint of view of religion, the 
British Empire is more nn-British than 
British, taking the British people to be 
Christian. 

In every respect and in all respects com- 
bined it is more an Indian than a British 
Empire. 

For only one reason can it be properly 
called Brittsh. It that the British people 
are masters of this group of countries. 
Whatever may have been the origins of 
this mastery, it is coming more and more 
to be based upon physical force. Of course, 
strength of mind, the power of certain 
moral qualities, and scientific and mechanical 
knowledge act in subservience to and as 
accessories to this physical force. 

Those who believe that the British 
Empire or Commonwealth will for ever 
remain one undivided entity and that it 
will always deserve to be called ‘British,’ 
must also believe that superiority in physi- 
cal force is the only kind of superiority that, 
counts, that such superiority is everlasting 
and that the British people or the white 
people living therein will for ever remain 
supreme in physical force aided by intellec- 
tual power and scientific and mechanical 
knowledge. Our faith is different. We believe 
that the majority oithQ millions of people 
living in the British Empire are destined 
some day to be at least equal to the 
British or the white or the Christian 
minority in organisation, in physical force, 
in intellectual and moral qualities, and in 
scientific and mechanical knowledge, all 
combined. We do not yet clearly see how 
all this will come about. But that it will 
happen is clear as day. The Power which 
makes for Righteousness and Ruth — by 
whatever name called — which during the 
last fourteen years has created opportunities 
and provided means, in ways unexpected and 
unimagined by them, for various small coun- 
tries to be independent and free, cannot be 
indifferent to the fate of a country so vast 
and great as India. But we must will to be 
free, resolve to be free, dare to be free, and 
run all risks to be free. Then as surely as 
day follows might, India will see the dawn 
liberty,' 

Professor Bose’s 70th Birthday 

On the occasion of the 70fch birthday 
of Sir J. C. Bose, which will be celebrated 


to-day (December 1, 1928) a * poem written 
by Rabindranath Tagore will be read. Many 
congratulatory letters have been recBlved 
from abroad. The following are taken from 
the daily papers : 

Sir Richard Gregory, editor of “Nature”, writes : 

“As one of many admirers of Sir J. C. Bose 
in all parts of the world. I offer most cordial 
congratulations. It has been my privilege to know 
Sir Jagadis Bose for more than thirty years, when 
he devised compact apparatus for studying the 
properties of electric waves; it was then clear to 
me and everyone, that he was a master in oonoeiv- 
ing and manipulating delicate apparatus for the 
study of physical facts and , principles. His 
remarkable achievements in this^ physical field 
were later to be extended to ph.vBiolugi».dl pheno- 
mena of plant and of animal He has 

found that the physiological mechanism of the 
plant is essentially the same as that of the animal, 
and he has been able to lift the veil which had 
previously enshrouded the analogous workings of 
plant and animal life. By the foundation of ^ the 
Base Research Institute, Calcutta, he has provided 
in India a centre of scientific investigation which 
has a purpose and an outlook of far reaching 
consequence. In common with scientific workers 
everywhere, who are stimulated by great concep- 
tions, I delight to convey greetings to Sir Jagadis 
Bose upon what he has already done, and to hope 
that he may be sustained and encouraged to carry 
on his valuable work for many years yet to come.^ 

Sir John Farmer, Professor of Botany, Imperial 
College of Science, writes : 

“The splendid work you have done ensures you 
a lasting memorial in the Temple of Fame and 
Science. By your wonderful apparatus you have 
given a new organ on to those who pursue exact 
methods of physiological and physical investigations. 
Your wonderful enthusiasm and power of overcom- 
ing difficulties are an example to us all, and have 
helped to give you the blessings of perpetual youth. 
May you long continue your work and inspire the 
love of science in the many students who come to 
your great Institute.” 

The eminent plant-physiologist, Prof. Goebel of 
Munich University, sends the following message 

“Every biologist in the whole world has read 
with profound admiration your important dis- 
coveries. Your work has made a deep impression 
not only upon the minds of specialists, but also 
upon all those who are interested in the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of humanity. I also send 
in the name of my colleagues of the botanical 
laboratory and the University, our most hearty 
congratulations on your festival day which will 
be celebrated not only in India but also in 
Europe.” 

Nakhla El Motel Pasha. Minister of Agriculture, 
Government of Egypt, has written : 

In the name of the Egyptian Government I wish 
you, for the progress of science and agriculture 
continued success in your inveata|ation which 
have filled us with wonder, I alscelffch continued 
prosperity for the Bose Institute icygPh you have 
founded and which proudly bears.i^Kr name.” 

Bernard Shaw writes : ‘ ' 

“I wish you all happiness and many more 
years of splendid service to humanity.” 
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The old students of Sir J. , C. Bose 
Presidency College* Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
£tam Mohnn Roy Library, Greater India 
Society, etc. will present him with addresses. 

Lady Bose is a public benefactor in her 
own right But on this occasion, it would be 
a Serious omission on our part if we did not 
pay our respectful tribute to her wifely 
devotion, selLeffacemeut and constant care, 
to which not a little of the success of Sir 
J. G. Bose’s scientific career is due. 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Convocation Address 

Sir J. C. Bose’s stimulating convocation 
address at the Allahabad University deserves 
a longer notice than we are able to give it. 
He told his youthful audience that his work 
has been his true teacher, that strokes of 
repeated adversity have been the requisite 
stimulus, and that the best traditions of the 
past have been an abiding inspiration. He 
believes that, though from ancient times 
India has been a home of learning, “The 
real golden age is not in the past but in the 
future.^’ 

In regard to contributions in the realm of 
knowledge there is no doubt that by their introspec- 
tive method, some of our greatest thinkers had 
theoretic visions of some of the modem specula- 
tions in science. But in the advancement of 
positive knowledge the method of experimental 
yerihcation is most essential. 

We can, however, claim with full justification 
the existence of ancient schools pnrsiiing exact 
experimental methods in their investigations. 

As regards political systems, he said that 
“on the whole, the democratic from has 
been found to possess many advantages on 
account of which it has been adopted in most 
countries, both in the West and in the East.” 

He congratulated the Allahabad University 
on the honour that has already been won 
by its departments of Physios and Chemistry. 
He mentioned particularly the names of 
Profs. Saba and Dhar, and observed: 

My living faith in India’s scientific possibilities 
has at last been fully justified, and it has come 
to pass that it is not any particular seat of learn- 
ing hut every University throughout India, that is 
greatly enriching the sum total of human knowledge 
and the pace ^ which this progress is being made 
has been ao]i^> l^edged as phenomenal. 

He exphit&d his conviction that India 
should and be more self-contained 

in education and advancement of knowledge, 
thus preventing the expenditure, of millions 


of rupees abroad by our students in searoh 
of higher knowledge. 

The words printed below were meant for 
the students of Allahabad, but workers and 
idealists in all spheres of human life can 
with profit lay them to heart. 

Go forward then in life’s great adventure I the 
more difficult the task, the greater is the challenge. 
When yon have gained the vision of a purpoSfe to 
which you can and must dedicate yourself ^ wholly 
then the closed doors will open and the seemingly 
impossible will become fully attainable, 


December Gathering's in Calcutta 

Great preparations are being made in this 
city for the political, social and other gatherings 
which are to take place here during the 

latter half of the month. Those in charge 

of making everything ready for the sittings 
of the Indian National Congress and for the 
Exhibition to be held under its auspices 

are astir. There are also to be sessions of 

the Indian National Social Conference, the 
All-India Theistic Conference, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the All-India Muslim 
League, and many other bodies. We wish 
them all success. 


Indian States’ Subjects’ Bights. 

In reply to a question put by Commander 
Kenworthy in the British House of Commons, 
Earl Winterton said that “he was unable 
to accept the claim that subjects of Indian 
states had a right to present tbeir case to 
the I Butler | committee. He added that 
they could publish their views through the 
newspapers, public meetings and otherwise. 
The position would be entirely different if 
the Committee were a oemmission.” It is a 
most exasperating dictum that the princes, 
many, if not most, of whom were noisome 
parasites, had a right to be heard, 
that tbeir subjects who fed them bad pone* 
Earl Winterton’s advice as to how the latter 
could publish their views was gratnitone 
shows the motive behind it. If evidenoo 
were given before the Committee on behalf 
the states’ sab jects, it would have to be prin^d 
along with evidence of the princes and 
considered in the Report, bat what appears 
in the papers may be totally ignored. 
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Enquirjfc into Lajpat Bai’s Doath 

Londos, Nov. 27. 

To Labour questioM in the House of Commons 
yesterday as to whether Earl Winterton 
iucjuire into the droumstances of the d^th L^la 
Lsjoat Rai. the Under Secre^ry for India repM 
that as at present advised Viscount Peel did not 
see the need to hold a further inquiry. 

He mi(;ht, however, say that no evidence had 
been produced to show that death was due to 
blows reffeiveS on the occasion of the demonstra- 
tion on October 30. The (general effect of both 
inquiries was to establish the fact that while the 
police were compelled to resort to some force 
owing to the pressure of the crowd from the rear 
and consequently cause slight injury to persona 
in the front ranks, among whom was Lala Lajpat 
Rai, there was no deliberate or unprovoked assault 
by the police and no person was singled out for 
assault. 

Col. Wedgwood asked if the Punjab Grovernment 
expressed regret to the Lala’s family owing to his 
death being possibly caused by blows. 

Earl Wintert on said that no Government, when 
it had to use force, was justified in apologising to 
an\ body, and no evidence whatever was forthcoming 
that death was due to the action of the police. 
The latter used no more force than to restrain 
the crowd from breaking the barricades and 
possibly assaulting the Simon Commission,— Tfowter. 


No truth-loving Indian attaches the least 
importance to the two official inquiries. They 
were simply whitewashing affairs. Lala Lajpat 
Rai has left it on record that there was no 
desire or effort on the part of the pro- 
cessionists to break the barricades, that the 
police assault was entirely unprovoked and 
uncalled for and that any statements to the 
contrary were “contemptible lies.’' 

That any “crowd” led by Lala Lajpat Rai 
could possibly think of assaulting the Simon 
Commission is as wild and unbelievable an 
invention as the informants of Earl Winterton 
are capable of. 


Alleged Tyranny over Dhoraji Prisoners 
in Oondal State 

In the last August number of this Review 
a notice of a Gujarati book contained the 
following sentences : 

“Gondal is ruled by an enlightened ruler” “Sir 
Rhagwatsinghji has made Goudal an ideal state. 
His Highness has developed the resources of his 
state so as to make it a model one” etc. 

This has led Mr. Manishankar Trivedi, 
secretary to the Indian State People' Confer- 
ence, to draw our attention to certain articles in 
the Sourashtra describing the treatment of 
some prisoners in Gondal jails. We have no 
space to print all the details. An extract is 
given below to show the nature of the 
allegatioDB. 


Friends of Dhoraji redmtd to sheUtom : Eedtus;- 
tion of 41 am 35 pounds in weights of Ismail 
Belim and hae respect iivlg ; Haji Am is confined 
to bed : Would the grinding stones of tyranny take 
their Uvea 7 

New startling facts, regarding the brave friends 
of Dhoraji, being in the grinding stones of the 
tyranny of Sir Bhagwat behind the Walls of 
Gondal Jail, are being given. 

The grinding stones of the tyranny of the 
jail, are going on with the same speed and squeez- 
ing life out of all the seven friends of Dhoraji, 
They are treated in an inhuman way as if they 
be guilty of some worse crime than murder. 
Details of this treatment have been published in 
these columns more than once, so figures are 
given here showing what effect is produced on 
the bodies of the friends of Dhoraji as a result 
of all these tortures. 

Mere Skeletons. 

At present, all the seven friends being long 
ground in the grinding stones of Sir ' Bhagwat 's 
tyranny have bec'^me mere skeletons. 

The Thakor Saheb of Gondal would be well 
advised to make a sifting enquiry into these 
allegations. Falling him, it would be the bounden 
duty of the Bombay Government to institute an 
inquiry. 


Professor Baman on Teaching Universities 

In the course of his address at the 
Convocation of the Andhra University this 
year Prof. C. V. Raman said : — 

There is a feeling abroad, which is often voiced 
from high places, that you have only to do away 
with affiliating Universities, and put in their places 
unitary and residential and teaching Universities, 
and that by doing so you would straight away 
usher in, educationally, a new heaven and a new 
earth. Let me warn you that this is only a half- 
truth and a very dangerous half-truth. It is po'j'ii- 
ble to have a unitary teaching and residential 
University which is quite as bad as any affiliating, 
examining and territorial University. A residential 
University which propagates ignorance, communal- 
ism and religious fanaticism under the guise of 
education, is even worse than an affiliating Univer- 
sity which leaves its students severely alone to 
learn whatever they can. Whether a University is 
good or bad is determined entirely by the ideas 
and ideals that inspire its activities. No Univer- 
sity can be great which has not men of outstand- 
ing ability as its teachers, which does not attract 
the ablest and most ambitious students, and does 
not provide its teachers and students with opportu- 
nities for the highest and most original kind of 
work. A University is a Republic of Learning. 
It needs, of course, material resources in the shape 
of well-equipped laboratories audih^orkshops, 
libraries, lecture-halls, hostels, re rijlQes and 
playgrounds. But above all it needs^^t men as 
teachers. There is no tragedy more;Mplorable. no 
waste more appalliujg than to have huge buildii^s 
filled lavishly with books and apparatus and equip- 
ment and spacious lecture-halls aud tp find within 
them mediocre teachers and misguided students 
doing an inferior type of work. A tragedy of 
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ibis kind is maoh commoner in India than many 
of you realise. The essence of University work 
is that it marches with the frontiers of human 
knowledge. Y»‘u require for it men who are 
explorers in the unknown territories and sailors 
on the uncharted seas of new knowledge. 

Speaking generally. Professor Raman has 
in this passage stated correctly the essential 
requirements of an ideal University. It is 
not clear, however, whether he considers it 
the special vice of affiliating universities to 
leave their students severely alone to learn 
whatever they can. An affiliating university 
may indirectly see that its students are 
properly taught. And it has also been stated 
on good authority that it would not be 
difficult to point out a teaching university 
and the teaching side of an affiliating univer- 
sity which leave their students mildly alone 
to learn whatever they can. 

As for “a residential university which 
propagates ignorance, communalisra and 
religious fanaticism,” if any such institution 
exists, it certainlv deserves the professor^s 
severe condemnation. If it exists, it can 
be either Aligarh or Benares. Which does 
he mean ? It would have been also good if 
the professor had given concrete examples 
of the tragedy of “mediocre teachers and 
misguided students doing an inferior type of 
work” in “huge buildings filled lavishly with 
books and apparatus and equipment and 
spacious lecture-halls.” 


All-India Medical Conference 

The Reception Committee of the All- 
India Medical Conference, of which Dr. 
Sir Nil Katan Sircar has been chosen to be 
the Chairman, are glad to inform the public 
that the proposal to hold a Medical Confer- 
ence in Calcutta this year during the 
Christmas Holidays, as already notified in 
the Press, has met with a ready response, 
and many medical practitioners, in indepen- 
dent practice as well as in service, have 
signified their intention to join the Conference.’ 

It is the duty of the medical profession 
to guide public opinion in shaping the policy 
of the Medical and Public Health adminis- 
trations country and here in India 

efforts to O^end have been made from time 
to time byNfe Profession through Medical 
Conferences, wsociations, CoDgr 3 Sses and the 
Press. 

Having regard to the fact that various 
impoit&ut questions affecting the Public and 


the Profession have recently «ittained great 
prominence, it is desirable that a large 
number of medical representatives from 
different parts of :the country should meet 
in conference, at this time, and formulate 
their definite, considered views about these 
and other questions and also take such 
steps as may be necessary to give ettect 
to their ideas. ^ 

It appears to be essential that a^ perma- 
nent organisation should be at once'' formed 
representing the Profession throughout India 
to look after all the interests of the Pro- 
fession. It is expected that the members 
attending the proposed Conference before 
they disperse will taire steps to form the 
nucleus of such au organisation whose duty 
it will be to focus the views and opinions 
of the whole profession in India and reflect 
them to the Public and to the State. There 
is no doubt a great deal of benefit will 
accrue to the Profession and to the Public 
by mutual exchange of views and ideas. 

Who Discovered Pre historic Remains at 
Mohen-jo daro 

It was pointed out in the last issue of 
this Keview how Sir Arthur Keith had man>iged 
to omit in his article in the Referee all 
mention by name of the Indian archaeologists 
who actually discovered the pre-historic 
remains at Mohen-jo-daro. Professor Rakhal- 
das Banerji, then a Superindent of the 
Archaeological Survey, at present of the 
Benares Hindu University, who was the first 
to excavate the site and make the discoveries, 
has contributed a profusely illnstraied article 
on Mohen-jo-daro to the excellent fourth 
anniversary number of the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Gazette, which begins thus 

Writing in a recent issue of “The Keferee” 
(London), Sir Arthur Keith has summarised the 
results of the excavations of Mohen-jo-daro during 
the last four years. Mohen-jo-daro m the Larkana 
district of Sindh was excavated by the present 
writer for the first time in Dc-i:ember. 1922. The 
following year Mr. Madho Swamp Vats, of the 
Archioological Survey, continued the excavation at 
the same place. He was followed by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, of the Archie ological Survey, in 1924-25. 
From the beginning of the cold season of 1925*20, 
Sir John Marshall took direct charge of these 
excavations. In his article referred to above. Sir 
Arthur Keith has referred to me as ‘‘a prospecting 
officer of the Archieological Department”, who, 
“six years ago, arrived on the scene”, and, “under 
the alluvial covering of the mounds, often thirty 
feet in height, found mouldering bricks.” The real 
history of the discovery is given below. 
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Mr. Banerji says : 

“There was no mound covered with alluvium 
at M'»hen-jo-daro, as Sir Arthur Keith supposes 
and none of us had to go thirty feet down to find, 
‘mould^^ring’ brjcks. Incidentally 1 may mention 
that Mohen-jo-oaro bricks, though 5,000 years ola, 
are very well preserved and may be used even 
now#” 

Again 

In hTs article in “The Referee “Sir Arthur 
Keith mt^kes certain misleading statesments. He 
says. “Several trial shafts were dug and by 
1924, S’r John Marshall realised that he had gained 
access to a lost and buried world of humanity.” 
Systematic excavations were carried out by me 
at Mohen-jo-daro over extensive areas in 1923-24 
and by Pandit Madho Swamp Vats in 1923-24, 
even before the news of the discovery reached 
the ears of Sir John Marshall who did not know 
anything of Mohen-jo-daro before May, 1924, and 
paid his first visit to that place in January or 
February, 1925. It is, therefore, hardly correct to 
describe the excavations of 1922-23 and 1923-24 
as “trial shafts.” 

The article should be read in its entirety 
for other statements of facts and exposures 
of falsehoods and for a description of the 
architectural and enginaering skill possessed 
by the people of the Indus Valley five 
thousand years ago. 


The Ancient Hindu State 

The note printed below is taken from 
New India, 

The Hindu State— Dr. IBeni Prasad, who has 
done extensive research work in Ancient Indian 
History, writes : 

^ “The Hindu State was generally alive to some 
vital interests of the people. It encouraged agri- 
culture and looked after irrigation. It stepped in 
to save the consumer from exorbitant profiteering 
and allowed all classes of crallsmen to band 
together. It cared for the^ means of communication 
and had no small share in piomoting the homo- 
geneity of culture throughout the country. The 
mlers often provided for the comforts of travellers 
and sick people and showed unstinted generosity 
to the poor people. The Hindu courts favored 
poets and scholars and endowed academies 
and veritable ^ universities, which won the 
enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese scholars. 
The Hindu State succeeded in maintaining condi- 
tions favorable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, in 
certain aspects, touch the sublimest heights, and a 
literature which ranks among the g^eat literatures 
of the world. Sometimes the State directly took 
the lead in moral and religious reform. Under 
Asoka and Kanishka it helped to transform the 
higher life of India and transmitted to the Far 
East a gospel which still warms and illumines its 
spiritual life.” 


Anti-Indian Moves in Ceylon 
Since Mr. St. Nihal Singh wrote his article 
on the above subject in the present number 
of this Review, the moves initiated in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council for discriminating 
against Indians in that Island in respect of 
the franchise have been defeated. According 
to the account we have received, the Sinhalese 
members (the largest single bloc), with which 
these moves originated, voted solidly in 
favour of them with one exception. The 
members representing the other communities, 
with some exceptions, however, voted against 
the substantive motion and amendment 
directed against our people, and both were 
lost. 

An amendment imposing a literary test 
upon voters, without discrimination of race 
or religion, was, however, carried; Many of 
the members, including the Sinhalese 
belonging to the Ceylon National Congress, 
who had spoken in favour of adult suftrage 
in and oat of the Council cast their ballots 
in support of it and it was passed by a 
small majority. 

This measure will have the effect of pre- 
venting a large number of Ceylon Indians 
from getting on to the electoral registers. 
Some four-fifths of them are estimated to be 
unlettered. Indians who are literate in 
language other than English, Sinhalese and 
Tamil are, moreover, to be debarred : and 
therefore, many of the Malayalis and Telugus, 
though literate in their own mother-tongue, 
will be treated as illiterate under this 
test. In fairness it may be added, however, 
that the test imposed is no other than 
that which obtains now, and, therefore, 
no new hardship has been imposed 
upon our people. It was felt as an 
injustice, and complaint was made to the 
Doooughmore Commission, which refer to this 
matter in a somewhat ambiguous manner ij 
their report 

The measure passed will prejudicially 
affect the Ceylonese (including the lSinhale.se) 
too. Some two-third of them are still unlettered 
in this year of the Christian era. They 
all will be excluded from thg^^electural 
register, whereas under the ^ghmore 
Commission recommendation eve’|.JfeR?e>loDe8e 
male adult and every Ceylonese 'ynman above 
30 would have been enfranchised, irrespec- 
tive of literacy or property qualification. 
The Sinhalese who have succeeded in their 
design of keeping a very large nurpber of 
Indians off the register have, therefore, paid 
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a very heavy price. Their political opponents, 
themselves Sinhalese, say that the Sinhalese 
Councillors who have thus acted are reac- 
tionaries, that they do not love their own 
people, that by keeping: the vote confined 
to a small clique they hope to be able to 
preserve their own power. This statement 
is too sweeping to be wholly correct. Some 
of the members who have acted in this 
undemocratic manner do not deserve to be 
thus stigmatised, but the cap fits the others. 


[Oreater India Society at the Oriental 
Conference 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika of November 
27, has published the following item of 
n€ws - 

Caloutta ably Represented 
(Free Press of India) 

Calcutta -was ably represented in the Oriental 
Conference. Dr. Kalidas Nag. D, Litt. (Paris) and 
Dr Sunity Kumar Chatterjee, D. Lftt. (London), 
workers of the Greater India Society, took active 
parts in the conference. Special mention was 
made of the good work done by the Society in the 
Fresidnntial address and in the adresses of the 
sectional presidents of the History, Archaeology 
and Art sections. Dr. Nag the Hon. Secretary, 
who has already lectuered before many University 
groups of India (Madras. Mysore, Andhra, Agra, 
etc.) delivered a highly interesting address under 
the presidency of the Hon, Mr. Manoharlal, Educa- 
tional Minister. The Lahore gathering included 
many distinguished men e. g., Mr. Woolner, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Hon. Justice Tek Chand, Mr. D, R. 
Sanni Deputy Director of Archeological Survey, 
India and Dr. Hiranand Sastri of Bangalore. 


How C. I. D. opens Letter 

The Tribute of Lahore rendered good 
service to the public by publishing proofs 
of the activities of an agent provocateur 
named K. C. Baneiji. A more recent feat 
of the same kind stands to its credit. The 
details will be clear from the following extract 
from our contemporary. 

We reproduce below a letter received by Sardar 
Sohan Singh ‘’Josh”, a well-known worker of the 
“Workers^d Peasants’ Party, from another fellow 
worh^, Mnzafiar Ahmad. That letter was 
delayed ^Obii : and the addressee might not 
have noudMk. bad he not got along with it an 
office-note sluing that the C. I. D. had opened 
and photogr^ed it The subject-matter of the 
letter will show that even the most innocent 
letters are photographed by the C. L D, 

*1 am sending herewith a letter from Muzaffar 
Hussain to Sohan Singh which may kindly be sent 
at once the photographer and requested to 
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photograph it as soon as possible anti return the 
original through the hand of the bearer in a closed 
cover for delivery here. 

Please treat it as urgent. 

(Sd.) Arjan Singh, 9-11 

Snpdt. Office. 

The letter has been photographed and the 
original returned. 

(Sd.) Illegible. 10. 11. 28. 

(Sd,) Arjan Singh, . , 

The Tribune has published a photogra- 
phic facsimile of the C. I. D. office note 
inadvertently left within the cover addressed 
to Sardar Sohan Singh which was opened by 
the C. I. D. man. 


The Lahore Oriental Conference 

The fifth All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore on November 19, 20, 21 
and 22, was a great success and presented 
certain remarkable features. Although 
special arrangements were made by the 
organisers for the accomodation of delegates 
the local residents, teachers, professors, etc., 
kidnapped the delegates from outside and 
gave them all the attention and comforts of 
a home. The delegates were taken round 
the important sites, the most remarkable being 
the visit to the historic region of Taxila, once 
the great international university of ancient 
India, where the Greeks and Iranians, Scythians 
and Chinese lived to master and transform 
the art and culture of the Indians. Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, m. a , Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Archaeological Survey of India and 
a distinguished scholar, personally took the 
whole party round, explaining the different 
things, passing from site to site and finally 
taking them through the splendid museum 
of Taxila. 

Select exhibits from Harappa and 
and Mahenjo-Daro were collected in a 
special gallery of the Lahore Museum, which 
were shown round by Dr. Sita Ram, the 
present curator. Punjab, the earliest seat of 
Vedic culture, now seems also to mark the 
beginnings of human civilisation along the 
bank of the historic Sindhu. The pre-Aryan 
chapter of our history seems no longer a 
mere hypothesis but an established fact 
compelling us to revise all our theories about 
the dawn of civilisation in India nay— in the 
entire Orient. 

The address of the General President, 
M. M. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, was 
keenly appreciated by the audience and 
the sectional Presidents also made a deep 
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impression o% the distiugfuished gathering. 
Prof. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta’s address on Indian 
Philosophy was a profound tour de 
force of exposition and in analysis, as it 
was brilliant - in expression, Dr. S. K. 
Cbatterjee and Mr. 0. C. Gangoly also threw 
a flopd of new light on their respective sub- 
jects -Philojoey and Fine Arts. The variety 
of topics discussed by the scholars assembled 
in diverse groups does credit to Indian 
scholarship. 

An important feature— one may almost 
say a new departure — lay in the fact of the 
first enfranchisement of greater Indian studies 
in the domain of Indology. The General 
President generously appreciated the activi- 
ties of the Greater India Society, which was 
^rongly represented in the Conference. Dr. 

Ayangar, the President of the History 
and Archaeology section, devoted half of his 
discussing Greater Indian antiquities 
and Mr. 0. C. Gangoly brought out splendid- 
ly the inseparable connection between the 
of India and of Greater India The 
Lahore Conference further arranged a public 
lecture on the “Art and Archaeology of 
Greater India” by Dr. Kalidas Nag, the Hony. 
Secretary of the Society. The lecture was 
presided over by Mr. Manohar Lall, the 
Minister of Education and Industries, and 
representative men of the Punjab attended 
pO Decture. The genuine enthusiasm of the 
1 unjab public took shape in the immediate 
formation of a provisional Committee to 
co^ider the ways and means of establishing 
a Greater India Society — Punjab section. 

X. 


Remain Rolland’s Congratulatory Letter to 
Sir J, C. Bose on his 70th Birthday 

[Specially translated for The Modern 
Hevietv j 

Dear Friend, 


Permit me to associate myself with those 
01 indja and of the world, celebrating your 
seventzeth arzniveisary. I bring to yon my 

Pmo°e of 


“ySolf will 

1-1^ . scientific genius in you. I 
glOTify the Seer : He who by the illamina- 

J * 1 , “L* ^®’’«'ons poet, had 

penetrated the very heart of Nature whose 
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palpitations are enveloi^^nder'the cover 
of barks and stones. Li^ Siegfried in the 
forest victorious over the dragon, discover- 
ing the secret of the language of warblers, 
you have drawn out of the silence of plants and 
stones, the key to their enigma ; and you have 
made us listen to their ceaseless monologue — 
that perpetual flow of Soul, streaming through 
beings from the humblest to the highest — 
frantic and tragic songs of Life Universal 
whose joy and sorrow set their ebullition 
into rhythm. 

It is not mere accident that makes me 
evoke the name of a hero of the ancient 
Indo-Germanic Epics. In you also I discover 
and acclaim that Hero of the Spirit who 
loyal to the virtues of true warriors proved to 
be the conqueror of an unknown continent of 
Soul. In this epoch while the jntellectual 
elites of your country, are justly 
awakening the memories of Greater India^ 
you have boldly annexed to the vast 
domain of Indian thought, a Hemisphere of 
Being which the intuition of your ancient 
sages have already recognised as their 
own ;-~those innumerable beings of the 
vegitable and the mineral world encircling 
our Humanity, just as the world known to 
the Ancients was but a lost island against 
which dashed the dark currents of the 
ocean of mystery and around which deepened 
the misty veils of Barbarism, You came 
to incorporate into the Empire of Spirit, 
that new Universe of life which only 
yesterday was taken as unconscious, dead 
and buried in the night. 

I salute you, benign Magician! Pardon 
this poet for having greeted you in these 
imageries so inadequate to express the 
rigorous precision of Science and her serene 
objectivity found in you! In future it will 
not be the least part of your glory, to have 
brought or re-brought to the spirit of the 
Orient the exact methods of the science of 
the Occident. One will see in course of this 
century India following your example, without 
sacrificing in the least her wealth of spiritual 
profundity and of that inner world which 
hai endowed her with millions of thoughts, 
—to combine with it the intellect \ weapons 
of Europe which will be given Andia so 
that she may make them mot^ perfect for 
mastery over Nature and for glorifica- 
tion of the Atman, the Universal Spirit. 


X. 
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Prof. VoliscV the Bose Institute 

♦ 

On the oocasion of the recent anniversary 
of the Bose lostitate Prof. Hans Molisoh 
paid the following tribute to Sir J. C. Bose 
and his Institute 

“l am deeply touched by the welcome that 
has been extended to me. It is now more 
than fourteen years ago that T had the honour of 
welcoming Sir Jagadis in my Physiological 
Institute in Vienna ; he was again invited 
this year by the Hector of the University 
of Vienna and his marvellous results which 
revealed the secrets of life, arou^aed unboun- 
ded enthusiasm among our leading investi- 
gators in physiology and in medicine. I had 
since the fullest opportunity of watching the 
working of his marvellous instruments. By 
his Crescograph the growth of plants becomes 
visualised at a magnification of many million 
times, the effect of light, of heat and of 
different narcotics and drugs being instantly 
registered by the plant. This has opened out 
new fields of investigation of greatest impor- 
tance. I have also seen his “Photnsvnthetic 
Bubbler” recording carbon-assimilation of 
green leaves by means of bubbles of oxvgen 
evolved under the action of light. I have 
seen many startling experiments in ray life, 
but I have never witnessed anything which 
held me so breathless with wonder as the 
marvels revealed by this extraordinarily 
beautiful and highly sensitive apparatus. 
The plant not only writes down the rate of 
assimilation of its gaseous food but also rings 
a bell at the same time. My heart beat faster 
at the sight which surpassed the 'ughest reach 
of experimental art. I also observed the speed 
of impulse of excitation in the plant being 
recorded by the ’‘Resonant Recorder”, which 
automatically inscribes intervals of time as 
short as a thousandth part of a second. 
All these are even more wonderful than fairy 
tales ; nevertheless those who see the experi- 
ments become fully convinced that they are* 
are true laboratory miracles revealing the 
bitheito invisible vital reactions underlying 
life. 

“I regard it as a great opportunity, ^o l^j 
able to cojtk to the Bose Institute ard beconie 
acquainteCj^st-hand with the new methods 
orinvestigallLs which have opened out new 
gate& of knoWedge. It v ill be a great privi- 


lege to me to be able to offef the scholar 
of the Institute the benefit of ray experience' 

I shall here have also the rare opportum 
of studying some of the biological problem 
in which I am greatly interested. 

“Though the Bose Institute is h 
in very high esteem as an import 

international centre of science, 

my expectations have beao- very^ great 
surpassed by what I have actually seet 
In European laboratories the advancement o* 
physiology of plants has often been obstruotea 
by excessive specialisation. But in F* 
Jagadis we find the very rare combi 
tion of a physicist, a physiolog’st i 
an electro-physiologist : this accounts tc 
the astounding rapidity of his numerou. 
discoveries each one of which has evoked 
our deepest admiration. I believe that then 
exist only a few such institutions in whici 
the highest ideal and the greatest practiot 
service to humanity have found so perfec 
an expression. The rare aesthetic beauty < 
this Temple of Science profoundly impresses 
me. When walking in the experimental 
garden in the heart of this busy city, the 
quiet and peace was so great that 1 felt 
myself in the solitude of a forest where 
alone man can commune with the spirit of 
Nature. I regard it as a great fortune that 
I should have come to know the Founder 
of this wonderful Institute, who has taug’ 
the dumb to speak and made the inarticula 
world of plants write down the secrets < 
their inner life.” 


Renewal of Subscription 

The attention of our subscribers is in\ 
to the notice on the cover for the rent 
of subscriptions. 


A Message from China for 
Sir J. C. Bose 

The following telegram was sent by 
National Research Institute, Nanking. 

Many happy returns to a life devoted to die- 
coveriDg Ultimate Truth and Mystery of ijiie. ine 
■world looks to you to lift Scieuce into realm 
spiritual Reality. All Asia shares m your glory. 




